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EXTRACT 

FROM    THE    LAST    WILL    AND    TESTAMENT 


REV.    JOHN    BAMPTON, 

OANOU    OF   aiUSBnEY. 


" 1  give  aBd  bcr[ucatli  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

"  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  IlniTersity  of  Oxford 
"  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  Lands 
"or  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  here- 
"inafter  mentioned;  that  is  to  say,  I  wiU  and  appoint  that  the 
"  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being 
"  shall  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof, 
"and  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  nece^ary  deductions  made) 
"that  he  pay  all  tlie  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight  Divin- 
"ity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the  said  Uni- 
"verity,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  foUowing ; 

"I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Bast«r 
"Term,  a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges 
"only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining"  to  the  Printing- 
"  House,  between  the  honrs  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
"  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the  year 
"following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement 
"  of  tli^  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week 
"  in  Act  Term. 
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IV  EXTRACT   FEOM   CAHON  BAMPTON'8   WILL, 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  DiYinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons  sliall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following  Sub- 
"  jeets — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  coil- 
"  fute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  divine  authority  of 
"  the  holy  Scriptures — upon,  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
"  primitive  Fathers,  aa  to  the  &ith  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
"Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
"  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles 
"  of  the  Christian  Faith  aa  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
"  Nicene  Creeds. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons  shall  be  alwa^  printed,  within  two  months  after  they 
are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every  College,  aad 
one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to 
be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of  printing 
them  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land  or  Estates 
given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons ;  and  the 
Preacher  shall  not  be  paid  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue  before 
they  are  printed. 

"Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
"  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  ho  hath  taken 
"the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  TTni- 
"versitiesof  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  that  the  same  person 
"  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 
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PBEPAOE. 


rpHE  object  of  this  Preiace  is  to  explain  the  design  of  the  fol- 
JL  lowing  Lectures,  and  to  enumerate  the  sources  on  which  they 
are  founded. 

What  is  the  proviiice  and  mode  of  inqiiity  intended  in  a 
"  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought " '  1  What  are  the  causes  which 
led  the  author  into  this  line  of  study "  ?  "Wliat  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  work  ^ !  What  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
drawn '  ?— these  probably  axe  the  questions  which  ■will  at  occe 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  The  answers  to  moat  of  them, 
are  so  fully  given  in  the  work ",  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  touch  upon  them  briefly. 

■  The  word  "  free  thought "  is  now  commonly  nsed,  at  least  in 
foreign  literature ',  to  express  the  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  mind 
against  the  pressure  of  external  authority  in  any  department  of 
liie  or  speculation.  Information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
term  is  ^ven  elsewhere '.  It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  state,  that 
the  cognate  term,  free  fkinMng,  was  appropriated  by  Collins  early 
in  the  last  century '  to  express  Deism.  It  differs  from  the  modem 
terra  free  tJumgkt,  both  in  being  restricted  to  religion,  and  in  con- 
veying the  idea  rather  of  the  method  than  of  its  result,  the  free- 
dom of  the  mode  of  inquiry  rather  than  the  character  of  the  con- 
clusions attained ;  but  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  from  authority  is  implied  in  the  modern  term. 

(1)  Pref.  pp.  v.-li.  (2)  Id.  pp.  I,  si.  (3)  Id.  pp.  ili,  liU, 
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WitMn  tte  sphere  of  its  application  to  the  Christian  religion, 
free  thought  is  generally  used  to  denote  three  different  sjstems ; 
viz.  Protestantism  scepticism  and  unbelief  Its  application  to 
the  first  of  these  11  uniaix '  It  is  true  that  all  three  agree  in  re- 
sisting the  dojmitLm  of  any  eaithly  authority ;  hut  Proteat- 
antism  tepo^ies  implicitly  on  what  it  believes  to  be  the  divine 
authority  of  the  inspire  1  wnters  of  the  books  of  holy  scripture ; 
■whereas  the  other  tw>  forms  acknowledge  no  authority  external 
to  the  mind,  no  communication  superior  to  reason  and  science. 
Thus,  though  Protestantism  by  its  attitu  le  of  independence  seema 
similar  to  the  other  two  systems  it  is  reilly  separated  by  a  differ- 
ence of  kind  and  not  merely  of  degree  The  present  history  is 
restricted  accordingly  to  the  treatment  of  the  two  latter  species 
of  free  thought, — the  resistance  of  the  human  mind  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  communicatod  through  revelarion,  either  in  part 
or  in  whole,  neither  the  scepticism  which  disintegrates  it,  or  the 
unbelief  which  rejects  it :  the  former  directing  itself  especially 
gainst  Christianity,  the  latter  against  the  idea  of  revelation,  or 
even  of  the  supernatural  generally. 

An  analogous  reason  to  that  which  excludes  the  history  of 
Protestantism,  excludes  also  that  of  the  oppMition  made  to  Chris- 
tianity by  heresy,  and  by  rival  religions":  inasmuch  as  they 
repose  on  authorities,  however  false,  and  do  not  profess  to  resort 
to  an  iraassisted  study  of  nature  and  truth. 

This  account  of  the  province  included  under  free  thought  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated, 

It  is  clear  that  the  history,  in  order  to  rise  above  a  chronicle, 
must  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  made  freedom  of  inquiry 
develope  into  unbelief.  The  causes  have  usually  been  regarded 
by  theologians  to  be  of  two  kinds,  viz.  either  superhuman  or 
human ;  and,  if  of  the  latter  kind,  to  be  cither  moral  or  intcl- 
lectuaL  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  in  his  History  of  Infidelity,  re- 
stricted himself  entirely  to  the  former  *'.  Holding  strongly  that 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  was  attributable,  not  only 
indirectly  and  originally,  but  directly  and  perpetually,  to  the 

(9)  Maoy  of  theTnoderii  Fionoh  protcstsnt  critics  so  emplos'  it ;  e.  g.  A,  Keville, 
Jlev.  dm  Dewe  Moadea,  Farter,  Ocl.  1361, 
(10)Cft.  pp.  9  and  99. 

<11)  Cfr.  p.  12.  and  Notes  4,  &,  and  0,  at  f ho  end  of  Uiis  volnmo. 
(12)  Boyio  Lesturci  (1S02-4).    See  cote,  p,  345. 
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operation  of  the  eril  spirit,  he  regarded  every  form  of  heresy  and 
unbelief  to  be  the  attempt  of  an  inyisible  evil  agent  to  thwart  the 
truth  of  God;  and  viewed  the  history  of  infidelity  as  the  study 
of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  this  cause  in  destroying  the 
Idngdom  of  righteousness.  Such  a  view  invests  human  life  and 
history  with  a  very  solemn  character,  and  is  not  without  prac- 
tical value ;  but  it  wilt  he  obvious  tha,t  an  analysis  of  this  kind 
must  be  strictly  theological,  and  removes  the  inquiry  from  the 
province  of  human  science.  Even  when  completed,  it  leaves 
unexplored  the  whole  field  in  which  such  an  evil  principle  oper- 
ates, and  the  agencies  which  he  employs  as  his  instruments. 

The  majority  of  writers  on  unbelief  accordingly  have  treated 
the  subject  from  a  less  elevated  point  of  view,  and  have  hmited 
their  inquiry  to  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  human  causes,  the 
media  oiciomate  as  it  were",  which  express  the  motives  and 
agencies  which  have  been  manifested  on  the  theatre  of  the' world, 
and  visible  in  actual  hiatorj'.  It  wOl  be  clear  that  within  this 
sphere  the  causes  are  specially  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  those  which 
have  their  source  in'the  will,  and  arise  from  the  antagonism  of 
feeling,  which  wishes  revelation  untrue,  and  those  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  intellect,  and  are  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  difficulties  which  beset  the  mind,  or  doubts  which  mislead  it, 
in  respect  to  the  evidence  on  which  revelation  reposes.  The 
former,  it  may  be  feared,  are  generally  the  ground  of  unbeUef ; 
the  latter  the  basis  of  doubt.  Christian  writers,  in  the  vrish  to 
refer  unbelief  to  the  source  of  efficient  causation  in  the  human 
will  with  a  view  of  enforcing  on  the  doubter  the  moral  lesson  of 
responsibility,  have  generally  restricted  theraBelves  to  the  former 
of  these  two  Classes ;  and  by  doing  so  have  omitted  to  explore 
the  interesting  field  of  inquiry  presented  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  scepticism,  and  their  relation  to 
the  general  causes  which  have  operated  in  particular  ages :— a 
subject  most  important,  if  the  intellectual  antecedents  thus  dis- 
covered be  regarded  as  causes  of  doubt ;  and  not  less  interesting, 
if,  instead  of  being  causes,  they  are  merely  considered  to  he 
instruments  and  conditions  made  use  of  by  the  emotional  powers. 
A  history  of  free  thought  seems  to  point  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  latter  class.    A  biographical  history  of  free  thinkers 

(13>  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.  lib,  1.  Aph.  104. 
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wOTilii  imply  the  former ;  the  investdgatiou  of  the  moral  history 
of  the  individuals,  the  play  of  their  will  and  feelings  and  char- 
acter ;  bnt  the  history  of  free  thought  points  to  that  which  has 
been  the  product  of  their  characters,  the  doctrines  wMch  they 
have  taught.  Science  however  no  less  than  piety  would  decline 
entirely  to  separate  the  two  " ;  piety,  because,  though  admitting 
the  possibility  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  in  the  abstract  on 
free  thought,  it  would  feel  itself  constantly  drawn  into  the  inquiry 
of  the  moral  responsibiUty  of  the  freethinker  in  judging  of  the 
concrete  cases ; — science,  because,  even  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  the  analysis  of  a  work  of  art  is  defective  if  it  be  studied 
apart  from  the  personality  of  the  mental  and  moral  character  of 
the  artist  who  produces  it.  If  even  the  inquiry  be  restricted  to 
the  analysis  of  intellectual  causes,  a  biographic  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  would  allow  for  the  existence  of  the  emotional, 
would  be  requisite  ", 

The  province  of  the  following  work  accordingly  is,  the  exami- 
nation of  this  neglected  branch  in  the  analysis  of  unbelief.  While 
admitting  most  fully  and  unhesitatingly  the  operation  of  emo- 
tional causes,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, of  allowing  for  their  operation,  it  is  proposed  to  analyse 
the  forms  of  doubt  or  unbelief  in  reference  mainly  to  the  intel- 
lectual element  which  has  entered  into  tiiem,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  intellectual  causes  which  have  produced  or  modified  them. 
Thus  the  history,  while  not  ceasing  to  belong  to  church  history, 
becomes  also  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  page  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

The  enumeration  of  the  causes  into  which  the  intellectual  ele- 
ments of  doubt  are  resolvable,  is  furnished  in  the  text  of  the  first 
Lecture  ".  If  the  nature  of  some  of  them  be  obscure,  and  the 
reader  be  unaccustomed  to  the  philosophical  study  necessary  for 
fuUy  understanding  them ;  information  must  be  sought  in  the 
books  to  which  references  are  elsewhere  given  ",  as  the  subject  is 
too  iarge  to  be  developed  in  the  limited  space  of  this  Preface. 

The  work  however  professes  to  be  not  merely  a  narrative,  but 
a  "  critical  history."  The  idea  of  criticism  in  a  history  imparts 
to  it  an  ethical  aspect.    For  criticism  does  not  rest  content  with 

(14)  Uft.  pp.  14-20.  (16)  Pp.  aS-M.  (IB)  Pp.  Mr.al. 
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PEKFACE,  IX 

ideas,  viewed  as  facts,  out  as  realities.  It  seeks  to  pass  above  the 
relative,  and  attain  the  absolute ;  to  determine  either  what  is 
right  or  what  is  true.  It  may  make  this  determination  by  means 
of  two  different  standards.  It  may  be  either  independent  or 
dogmatic ; — independent  if  it  enters  upon  a  new  field  candidly 
and  without  prepossessions,  and  testa  content  with  the  inferences 
which  the  study  suggests ;— dogmatic,  when  it  approaches  a  sub- 
ject with  views  derived  from  other  sources,  and  pronounces  on 
right  or  wrong,  truth  or  fiilsehood,  by  reference  to  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  he  unduly  prejudiced,  if 
the  confession  be  frankly  made,  that  the  criticism  in  these  Lec- 
tures is  of  the  latter  kind.  This  indeed  might  be  expected  from 
their  very  character.  The  Bampton  Lecture  is  an  establishment 
for  producing  apologetic  treatises.  The  authors  are  supposed  to 
assume  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  seek  to  repel  attacks 
upon  it.  They  are  defenders,  not  investigators.  The  reader  has 
a  right  to  demand  fairness,  but  not  independence ;  truth  in  the 
facts,  but  not  hesitation  in  the  inferences.  While  however  the 
writer  of  these  Lectures  takes  a  definite  line  in  the  controversy, 
and  one  not  adopted  professionaUy,  but  with  cordial  assent  and 
heartfelt  conviction,  he  has  nevertheless  conadcred  that  it  is  due 
to  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  to  intermingle  his  own  opinions  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  facts  of  the  history.  A  history  without 
inferences  is  ethically  and  religiously  worthless ;  it  is  a  chronicle, 
not  a  philosophical  narrative.  But  a  history  distorted  to  suit  the 
inferences  is  not  only  worthless,  but  harmful.  It  is  for  the  reader 
to  judge  how  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in  the  result ;  but  his 
aim  has  been  not  to  allow  his  opinions  to  warp  his  view  of  the 
facts.  History  ought  to  be  written  with  the  same  spirit  of  cold 
analysis  which  belongs  to  science.  Caricature  must  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  portrait,  nor  vituperation  for  description  '*. 

Such  a  mode  of  treatment  in  the  present  instance  was  the 
more  possible,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  writer,  when  study- 
ing the  subject  for  his  private  information,  without  any  design 
to  write  upon  it,  had  endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  principles 
and  views  perpetually  to  the  test ;  and  to  reconsider  them  candidly 
by  the  light  of  the  new  suggestions  which  were  brought  before 
him.    Instead  of  approaching  the  inquiry  with  a  spirit  of  hos- 

(,1S)  Cfr,  p.  348 
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tjlity,  he  had  investigated  it  as  a  student,  not  as  a  partisan.  It 
nmy  perhaps  be  permitted  him  without  egotism  to  explain  the 
causes  which  led  him  to  the  study.  Ho  had  taken  holy  orders, 
cordially  and  heartily  believing  the  truths  taught  by  the  clinrch 
of  which  he  is  privileged  to  be  an  humble  minister.  Before 
doing  so,  he  had  read  thonghtfully  the  great  works  of  evidences 
of  the  last  century,  and  knew  directly  or  indirectly  the  character 
of  the  deist  doubts  against  which  they  were  directed.  His  own 
faith  was  one  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart ;  founded  on  the 
study  of  the  evidences,  as  well  as  on  the  religious  training  of 
early  years.  But  he  perceived  in  the  English  church  earnest 
men  who  held  a  different  view ;  and,  on  becoming  acijuainted 
with  contemporary  theology,  he  found  the  theological  literature 
of  a  whole  people,  the  Germans,  constructed  on  another  basis ;  a 
literature  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  full  of  learning,  that 
contemporary  English  writers  of  theology  not  only  perpetually 
referred  to  it,  but  largely  borrowed  their  materials  from  German 
sources.  He  wished  therefore  fully  to  understand  the  character 
of  these  new  forms  of  doubt,  and  the  causes  which  had  produced 
them.  He  may  confess  that,  reposing  on  the  affirmative  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  gathered  from  the  scriptures  and  em- 
bodied in  the  immemorial  teaching  of  Christ's  church,  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  should  discover  that  which  would  over- 
throw or  even  materially  modify  Ida  own  faith ;  but  he  wished, 
while  exploring  this  field,  and  gratifying  intellectual  curiosity,  to 
re-esamine  his  opmions  at  each  point  by  the  light  of  those  with 
which  he  might  meet  in  the  inquiry.  The  serious  vrish  also  to 
fulfil  his  duty  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  might  move,  made  him 
desire  to  understand  these  new  views ;  that  if  fklse,  he  might 
know  how  to  refute  them  when  they  came  before  him,  and  not 
be  first  made  aware  of  their  existence  from  the  harsh  satire  of 
sceptical  critics.  His  own  studies  were  accordingly  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  famicss— the  faime^  of  the  inquirer,  not  of  the 
doubter ;  and  a  habit  of  mind  formed  by  the  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  this 
chapter  in  church  history :  first,  of  modem  forms  of  doubt,  and 
afterwards  the  consecutive  history  of  unbelief  generally.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  while  he  hopes  that  he  has  taken  care  to  leave  the 
student  in  no  case  unguided,  who  may  accompany  him  in  these 
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pagea  throiigh  the  history,  he  has  wished  to  place  him,  as  he 
strove  to  place  himself,  in  the  position  to  see  the  subject  in  its 
true  light  before  drawing  the  inferences ;  ti>  understand  each 
topic  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site point  of  yiew,  as  well  as  when  seen,  from  the  Christian.  And 
when  this  has  heen  effected,  he  lias  criticised  each  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  principles  which  form  his  standard  for  testing 
them,  the  truth  of  which  the  study  has  confirmed  to  the  writer's 
own  mind.  The  criticism  therefore  does  not  profess  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  dogmatic ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  definite  char- 
acter of  the  results  will  not  he  found  to  have  prevented  faixness 
in  the  method  of  inquiry.  If  the  student  has  the  &cts  correctly, 
he  can  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  inferences. 

The  standard  of  truth  here  adopted,  as  the  point  of  view  in 
criticism,  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  espresaed  in  the  dogmutic 
teacliing  of  the  creeds  of  the  churcli ;  or,  if  it  will  facilitate  clear- 
ness to  be  more  definite,  three  great  truths  may  he  specified, 
which  present  themselves  to  the  writer's  mind  as  the  very  founda^ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of 
the  vicarious  atonement  provided  hy  the  passion  of  our  blessed 
Lord ;  (3)  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  character  of  the  re- 
ligious revelation  in  the  book  of  God ;  and  (3)  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting  and  communing  with  the 
human  soul.  Lacking  the  first  of  these,  Christianity  appears  to 
him  to  be  a  religion  without  a  system  of  redemption ;  lacking  the 
second,  a  doctrine  without  authority ;  lacking  the  third,  a  system 
of  ethics  without  spiritual  power.  These  three  principles  accor- 
dingly are  the  measure,  by  agreement  with  which  the  truth  and 
falsehood  of  systems  of  free  thought  are  ultimately  tested  ". 

The  above  remarks,  together  with  those  which  occur  in  the 
text,  where  fuller  explanation  is  afforded,  will  illustrate  the  prov- 
ince of  the  inquiry,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted  ". 

The  explanation  also  of  the  further  question  concerning  the 
object  which  the  writer  proposed  to  effect,  by  the  treatment  of 
such  a  subject  in  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectures,  is  given  so  ftiUy 
elsewhere,  that  a  few  words  may  here  suffice  in.  reference  to  it ". 

taiaed  In  s  sermon,  Tin  Kemisis  af  Excess,  teoently  preached  nt  (Jiford,  by  Bp, 
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Xll  PREFACE. 

Experience  of  the  Taiits  of  students  in  this  time  of  doubt  and 
transition,  which  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  best  underetand,  as  well  as  observation  of  the  tone  of 
thought  expressed  in  our  sceptical  literature,  led  him  to  believe 
tliat  a  history,  natural  as  ■well  as  literary,  of  doubt ;  an  analysis 
of  the  forms  and  a  statement  of  the  intellectual  causes  of  it,  would 
have  a  value,  direct  and  indirect,  in  many  ways.  His  desire,  he 
is  willing  to  confess,  was  to  guide  the  student,  rather  than  to 
refute  the  unbeliever.  He  did  not  expect  to  ftimish  the  com- 
batant with  ready-made  weapons,  whicli  would  make  him  omnip- 
otent in  conflict ;  but  he  hoped  to  give  liim  some  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  tactics  for  conducting  the  contest.  The  Lectures 
have  a  polemical  aspect,  but  they  seek  to  obtain  their  end  by 
means  of  the  educational.  The  writer  has  aimed  at  assisting  the 
student,  in  the  struggle  with  his  doubts,  in  tte  inquiry  for  truth, 
in  the  quiet  meditative  search  for  light  and  knowledge,  prepara- 
tory to  ministering  to  others.  The  survey  of  a  new  region,  which 
ordinary  works  on  the  history  of  infidelity  rarely  touch,  may  lay 
bare  unsuspected  or  undetected  causes  of  unbelief ;  and  thus  indi- 
rectly offer  a  refutation  of  it;  for  intellectual  error  is  refuted, 
when  the  origin  of  it  is  referred  to  false  systems  of  thought. 
The  anatomy  of  error  is  the  first  step  to  its  cure. 

In  another  point  of  view,  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
line  of  inquiry  generally,  and  the  special  suitability  of  it  to  indi- 
vidual minds,  there  is  a  fiirther  use,  which  in  the  present  day 
belongs  to  it  in  comm(m  with  all  inquiries  into  the  history  of 
thought. 

It  ia  hard  to  persuade  the  students  of  a  past  generation  that 
the  historic  mode  of  approaching  any  problem  is  the  first  step 
toward  its  successful  solution.  Yet  a  little  reflection  miy  at  leist 
make  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  understood  It  we  new  the 
literary  characteristic  of  the  present,  in  compai  ison  with  that  of 
past  ages,  we  are  perhaps  right  ia  stating  that  its  peculiar  fea 
ture  is  the  prevalence  of  the  method  of  historical  criticism  If 
the  four  centuries  since  the  Renaissance  bi,  considered  the  cnticil 
peculiarity  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  will  be  found  to  be 
the  investigation  of  ancient  literature ;  in  the  former  directed  to 
words,  in  the  latter  to  tMngg.  The  eighteenth  century  broke 
away  trom  the  past,  and,  emancipating  itself  from  authority,  tried 
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to  rebuild  tnith  from  its  fonndatioaa  from  present  materials,  inde- 
pendent of  the  judgment  formed  by  past  ages.  The  nioeteenth 
century  unites  hoth  methods.  It  ventures  not  to  explore  tie  i 
verse,  unguided  by  the  eipericnce  of  the  past ;  but,  while 
uniting  itself  to  the  past,  it  does  not  bow  to  it.  It  accepts  it  as 
a  fact,  not  as  an  anthority.  The  seventeenth  century  worshipped 
the  past ;  the  eighteenth  despised  it ;  the  nineteenth  mediate; 
by  means  of  criticism.  Accordingly,  in  literary  investigations 
at  present,  each  question  is  approached  from  the  historic  side, 
with  the  belief  that  the  historico-critical  inquiry  not  only  gratifies 
curiosity,  but  actually  contributes  to  the  solurion  of  the  probh 
Some  indeed  assert"  this,  because  tliey  think  that  the  historic 
study  of  philosophy  is  the  whole  of  philosophy  ;  and,  believing 
that  all  truth  is  relative  to  its  age,  are  hopeless  of  attaining  the 
absolute  and  unaltering  solution  of  any  problem.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  content  to  believe  that  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  only  the  entrance  to  philosophy.  But  in  either  case,  truth  is 
sought  by  means  of  a  philosophical  history  of  the  past ;  which, 
tracking  the  progress  of  truth  and  error  in  any  particular  departs 
ment,  lays  bare  the  natural  as  well  as  the  literary  history ;  the 
causes  of  the  past,  as  well  as  its  form.  Truth  and  error  are  thus 
discovered,  not  by  breaking  with  the  past,  and  using  abstract 
speculations  on  original  data,  but  by  tracing  the  growth  of 
thought,  gathering  the  harvest  of  past  investigations,  and  learn- 
ing by  experience  to  escape  error. 

,  These  considerations  bear  upon  the  present  subject  in  this 
manner :  they  show  not  only  the  special  adaptation  to  the  passing 
tastes  of  the  age,  of  an  historic  mode  of  approaching  a  subject, 
bat  exliihit  also  that  the  mode  of  proof  and  of  refutation  must  be 
sought,  not  on  abstract  gronnds,  but  historic.  The  position  of  an 
enemy  is  not  to  be  forced,  but  turned ;  his  premises  to  be  reflit«d, 
not  his  conclusions;  the  antecedent  reasons  which  led  him  into 
his  opinion  to  be  exhibited,  not  merely  evidence  offered  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  error. 

This  view,  that  doubt  might  be  refuted  by  the  historic  analy- 
sis of  its  operation,  by  laying  bare  the  antecedent  grounds  which 
bad  produced  it,  vrill  explain  why  the  author  was  led  to  believe 
that  a  chapter  of  mental  and  moral  physiology  might  be  useful, 
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which  would  not  merely  carry  out  the  anatomy  of  actua!  forms 
of  disease,  but  discover  tlieir  origin  by  the  study  of  the  preceding 
natural  history  of  the  patients. 

These  remarits  will  perhaps  suffice  for  explaining  the  object 
wMch  was  proposed  in  -writing  this  history ;  and  may  justify  the 
hope  that  this  work,  thus  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  may 
offer  such  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evidences, 
as  not  only  to  possess  an  intellectual  value,  but  to  coincide  with 
the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  founder  of  the  Lectures. 

It  remains  to  state  the  sources  which  have  been  uaed  for  the 
literary  materials  of  the  historv  Though  they  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  note^  a  general  description  of  them  may  he  use- 
flil. 

They  may  be  distributed  unler  lour  clasaei 

1.  The  histories  i\hich  ha\e  been  professedly  d  voted  to  the 
subject. 

3.  The  notices  of  the  hiiftcr^  A  unl  elief  ii  kli  cral  histories 
of  the  church  or  of  literature 

3.  (Which  ought  mdced  to  laik  first  in  impor*inco;)  the 
cffiginal  authorities  for  the  facts  i  e  the  works  ot  the  sceptical 
writers  themselves ;  or  ot  the  c  ntcinporary  authors  who  have 
refuted  them. 

4.  The  monographs  which  treat  of  particular  wnti.rs,  ages,  or 
schools,  of  sceptical  thiugl  t 

In  approaching  the  subject  a  "stu  lent  woul  1  probably  com- 
mence with  the  first  twj  classes  and  after  hivinj,  thus  acquired 
for  himself  a  mrte  d  pays  would  then  explore  it  m  detiil  by  the 
aid  of  the  third  and  fourth 

1.  The  works  which  have  professedly  treated  of  the  history  of 
infidelity,  as  a  whole,  are  not  of  great  importance. 

One  of  the  earliest  was  the  EUtoria  Univ.  Atheiemi,  1735,  of 
Eeimannus ;  and  the  Be  AOidemo,  1T37,  of  Buddeus.  (An  ex- 
planation of  the  word  AOiemn,  as  employed  by  them,  ia  given  in 
Note  31.  p.  413.)  They  furnish,  as  the  name  implies,  a  history 
of  scepticism,  as  well  as  of  sceptics ;  yet,  though  the  labmirs  of 
such  diligent  and  learned  men  can  never  be  useless,  they  afford 
little  information  now  available.  Their  date  also  necessarily  pre- 
cluded them  from  knowing  the  more  recent  forms  of  unbelief. 
Perhaps  under  this  head  we  ought  also  to  name  the  chapters  on 
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polemical  theology  in  tho  great  works  of  bibliography  of  the 
German  scholars  of  the  same  time,  such  as  Pfaff  (Mist,  Litt. 
Ttical.)  ;  Buddeus  {laagogej ;  Fabridua  {Ddectwi  Argiim:y ; 
Walch'a  (BilMcal  TJteol.  Select^  ;  which  contain  lists  of  sceptical 
works,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  naming  the  apologists  who 
have  answered  them.  The  references  to  these  works  will  be  found 
in  Note  39.  p.  436. 

Among  French  writers,  the  only  one  of  importance  is  Houtte- 
■yille,  who  prefixed  an  Introduction  to  his  work,  La  Mehgum 
Chretknne  piwtvee  par  des  faiU,  1733,  containing  an  account  of 
the  writers  for  and  against  Christianity  from,  the  earliest  time'i. 
(Translated  1739.)  It  contains  little  information  concerning  the 
authors  or  the  events,  but  a  clearly  and  correctly  written  analysis 
of  their  works  and  thoughts. 

Among  the  English  writers  who  have  attempted  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  whole  subject  was  Van  Mildert,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durliam,  who  has  been  already  named.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Boyle  Lectures,  in  1803-4,  was  devoted  to  the  history 
of  infidelity ;  the  second  to  a  general  statement  of  the  evidences 
for  Christianity.  This  work,  on  account  of  its  date,  necessarily 
stops  short  before  the  existence  of  modem  forms  of  doubt ;  and 
indeed  evinces  no  knowledge  concerning  the  contemporary  forms 
of  literature  in  Gennany,  which  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  The  point  of  view  of  the  work,  as 
already  described,  almost  entirely  precludes  the  author  from 
^tering  upon  the  analysis  of  the  causes,  either  emotional  or  intel- 
lectual, which  have  produced  unbelief  Its  value  accordingly  is 
chiefly  in  the  literary  materials  collected  in  the  notes ;  in  which 
respect  it  bears  marks  of  careful  study.  Thongh  mostly  drawn 
from  second-hand  sources,  it  exhibits  wide  reading  and  thonght- 
fol  jadgment. 

A  portion  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1853,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  0.  Riddle,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  infidelity.  The  au- 
thor's object,  as  the  title  "  irapUes,  was  to  give  the  natural  history 
of  unbelief,  to  the  neglect  of  the  literary.  Psychological  rather 
than  historical  analysis  was  used  by  him  for  the  investigation ; 
and  his  examination  of  the  moral  causes  of  doubt  is  better  than 

«  in  Cmtrasl  with  ChTit- 
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of  the  intellectual.  The  notes  contain  a  collection  of  valuable 
quotations,  which  supplement  those  of  Van  Mildert,  but  are  un- 
fortunately given,  for  the  most  part,  without  references. 

This  completes  °'  the  enumeration  of  the  histories  professedly 
devoted  to  infidelitj,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  but  very 
creditable  production  published  since  several  of  these  lectures 
were  written,  De/ence  qf  the  Faith  ;  Part  I.  Fmns  of  UnMief,  hy 
the  Kev.  8.  Eobins,  forming  the  first  part  of  a  work,  of  wliich  the 
second  is  to  treat  the  evidences;  the  third  todrawthe  moral. 
It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  very  deep  work "' ;  hut  it  is  interest- 
ing ;  drawn  generally  from  the  best  sources,  and  written  in  an 
eloquent  style  and  devout  spirit. 

3.  The  transition  is  natural  from  these  works,  which  treat  of 
the  history  of  unbelief  or  give  lists  of  the  works  of  unbelievers, 
to  the  notices  of  sceptical  writers  contained  in  general  histories 
of  the  church  or  of  literature. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  only  in  modem  times  that 
important  notices  occur  concerning  forms  of  unbelief.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  early  ages  unbelief  took  the  form  of  oppo- 
sition or  persecution  on  the  part  of  heathens,  and  that  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  so  rare,  caused  the  ancient  church  historians 
and  medijEval  church  chroniclers  to  record  little  respecting  actual 
unbelief,  though  they  give  information  about  heresy.  Even  in 
modem  times,  it  is  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  any  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The  earlier 
historians,  both  Protestant,  such  as  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
and  Catholic,  like  Baronius,  wrote  the  history  of  the  past  for  a 
controversial  purpose  in  relation  to  the  contests  of  their  own 
times :  and  in  the  next  period,  in  the  one  church,  Arnold  confined 
himself  to  the  history  of  heresy  rather  than  unbelief ;  and  in  tlie 
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other,  Fleury  and  Tillemont  wrote  the  historj  of  deeds  rather 
than  of  ideas,  and  afford  no  information,  except  in  a  few  allusiona 
of  the  latter  writer  to  the  early  intellectual  oppositioa  of  the 
heathens. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  period 
of  cold  orthodoxy  and  solid  learning  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  rationaliam,  as  well  as  in  that  of  incipient  free 
thought,  we  meet  not  only  with  the  historians  of  theological 
literature  already  named  ahoTC,  but  with  historians  of  thought 
liTip  Bruckcr,  and  of  the  church  like  Mosheim,  possessed  of  large 
taste  for  inquiry,  and  wide  literary  sympathies,  who  contribute 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury we  find  SchrBckh,  who,  in  his  lengthy  and  careful  history  of 
the  church  since  the  Reformation  ",  has  taken  bo  extensive  a  yiew 
of  the  nature  of  church  history,  that  he  has  included  in  it  an 
account  of  the  struggle  with  freethinkers.  Among  the  same  class, 
with  the  exception  that  he  differs  in  heiag  marked  by  rationalist 
f^rmpathies,  must  be  ranked  Senke  ". 

In  the  present  centuiy  the  spread  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
counts  no  facts  unworthy  of  notice,  together  with  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  the  special  interest  in 
understanding  the  fortunes  of  free  thought,  which  sympathy  in 
danger  created  during  the  rationalist  movement,  prevented  the 
historians  from  passing  lightly  over  so  important  a  series  offsets. 
It  may  bo  sufficient  to  instance,  in  proof,  the  notices  of  unbelief 

(2fl)  Chris!liclieKircbengeicMchle,iie.ii\o\i.nei'l»lX  The  writer  of  tlieee 
lecturea  has  tskeo  ooca^on  elBewtete  (p.  466.)  to  deplore  the  want  of  any  com- 
pleto  history  of  the  Knaliah  chorth.  Hu  tnny  here  add  aleo  the  want  of  a  histoiy 
in  Enfillah  of  European  ChriBtiaiilly  slnoo  tho  Reformation.       . 

)  I  m      offer  an  enplaiiatlon  of  snbseiiuovit  references  to  Bome  churdi  his- 
me  the  claesificaLion   given  by  Schaff  tBitiio/fiera  S'acra,  1850).    After 

vlri  th    modern  into  Eomlah  and  Protestant,  and  BUMWldlng  these  again 

oc  g  heir  nalioni,  be  arrangea  the  Protestant  hlstoriane  of  Germany  chro- 
u     g  drr  file  elaeseB  :  (1)  the  Folemico-orthodox,  ench  aa  the  Magdcbarg 

oe  (2)  the  Pieliatlc,— Arnold  and  Weiamann  ;  (S)  the  Pragmstloo^uper- 

ra  M  Bhelm,  Waicb,  Flanck,  Sohr6okh  ;  (4)  the  Kationalist,  — Btmler, 
H  k  G  eeler  <in  refcrsnee  to  wbich  latter  he  iB  perhaps  bardly  fair);  (6)  the 
Scl  fi  vl  (a)  of  the  Sohlelermacher  school,— Keandcr  ;  (jS)  of  the  HegBllan, 
n  h  rob  i  and  heterodox,— Baur  ;  <7)  of  the  Hegelian,  oburctlilie  and  ortho- 
d         D  Concerning  older  olinroh  historians,  see  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Dow- 

t  -work,  Inli-iiducllim  la  the  Critical  Studg  of  Eoclesiatlieal  History, 
SuB  d  n  tho  most  modern  Qermau  churob  bletoiluie,  Bee  North  BriliA 
BivUu',  Nov.  ISfiS. 
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which,  occur  in  Neander's  Ghureh  Ehtory.  General  h 
of  Uterature,  like  Schlosser's  History  of  LUeraiure  in  Uie  Eighteenth 
Century,  or  the  more  theological  one  of  Hagenhach  (Oeschichte 
des  18"  JakrAundsrts)  incidentally  afford  information. 

Thevarioua  works  just  named  are  the  chief  of  this  class  which 
furnish  assistance. 

3.  After  a  general  preliminary  idea  of  the  history  has  been 
obtained  from  these  sources,  in  order  to  prevent  being  confused 
with  details ;  it  is  necessary  to  resort  next  to  the  original  sources 
of  information,  without  careful  study  of  which  the  history  must 
lack  a  real  basis. 

In  reference  to  the  early  unbelievers,  the  direct  materials  are 
Jost ;  but  the  contemporary  replies  to  these  writings  remain. 
In  the  case  of  later  unbelievers,  both  the  works  and  the  answers 
to  them  exist.  It  will  be  presumed  that  in  so  large  a  subject  the 
writer  cannot  have  read  all  the  sceptical  works  which  have  been 
wtt  daxh        nalWhth  pt         Iw  f 

A  IfthPdn      hi       mwhihca       hh 

hi  fly    dpi  Ihd      frmt  1ml     hunself 

Itdafwp       g       fth  1  wnt  is  h    h      m    11 

h  tan  1  tl        hi  f  w    k      f  th     9C  j        1  wr  t 

ffl        tlytl  mkhralf       q        td   with    th 

1    bt     and  1  m  d      n    n  ly       f  tl 

w    k      Th         1     w  11  p  I J  tl     f    t  n  t     th   mat  n  es 

wh   h  th      pph 

It  may  be  due  to  some  of  the  histonans  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  particular  periods  from  original  sources,  to  state, 
that  so  far  as  his  limited  experience  extends  he  can  hear  witness 
to  their  exactness.  Lechler's  work  on  English  deism,  for  ex- 
ample ",  is  asingular  example  of  truthful  narrative ;  and  Leland's '", 
though  controversial,  is  worthy  of  nearly  the  same  praise. 

4.  There  remains  a  fourth  source  of  materials  in  the  separate 
monographs  on  particular  men,  opinions,  or  schools  of  thought. 
"We  shall  enumerate  these  according  to  the  order  of  the  lectures ; 
dwelling  briefly  on  the  majority  of  them,  as  being  described  else- 
where ;  and  describing  at  greater  length  those  only  which  relate 

(28)  Leot.  III.  pp.  100-103.  (29)  Gcschichle  da  Eriglischen  Deismwi,  IMl. 

(30)  J.  Island's  V,ew  of  Oe  DeiBlical  Frilirs,  17M.  An  edition  published  in 
1837  coLitaina  an  aocounl  of  tbo  subsequent  history  of  DeiBin  bv  Cyrus  H.  EdJnonds. 
It  !■  eaited  by  Dr.  W.  L  Brown. 
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PEEPAOE.  XIX 

to  the  hiatoiy  of  the  theological  moTements  in  Germany  described 
in  Lectuies  VI.  and  VII. ;  inasmuch  as  references  are  there  fre- 
quently made  to  these  works  without  a  specific  description  of 
their  respective  characters. 

In  relation  to  the  early  struggle  of  Paganism  against  Ohris- 
tdanity  ",  the  work  of  Lardner,  Collection  of  Andent  Jeaiak  and. 
Beathen  TetUtrumied  to  the  TWth  of  tM  GivruHan  Bdigwn,  (1784^7) 
(Works,  Tola,  vii.-ix.),  is  well  known  for  carefulness  of  treatment 
and  the  value  of  its  references.  Portions  also  of  the  works  of 
J,  A.  Fabricius,  especially  his  BiUiotheca  Grceca  and  Imxikarigelii 
(1733)  are  useful  in  reference  to  the  lost  works,  and  for  biblio- 
graphical knowledge :  also  a  monograph  by  Kortholt,  Paganut 
Obtreetator  (1703),  on  the  objecrions  made  by  Christians  in  the 
early  ages,  gathered  from  the  Apologies. 

Among  recent  works  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  one,  viz. 
the  second  series  of  the  Sktoire  de  VMglUe  Chretienne,  by  E.  de 
Pressensfi  (1861),  containing  Xa  Grande  IMte  dit  CkristianUme 
eontre  le  PoffaTmme,  the  account  of  the  struggle  both  of  deeda  and 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  heathens  against  Christianity,  and  of  the 
apology  of  the  Christians  in  reply.  The  sketches  of  the  argu- 
ments used  both  by  the  heathens,  as  recovered  from  fragments, 
and  by  the  Cliristian  apologists,  arc  most  ably  executed.  The 
frequent  references  to  it  in  the  foot-notes  wUl  show  the  impor- 
tance which  the  writer  attaches  to  this  work '". 

The  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  together  with  early 
modern  "  history,  so  iar  as  the  latter  bears  upon  the  present  sub- 
ject, ia  spatmed  by  the  aid  of  four  works ;  Cousin's  Memoir  on 
Abelard  (1836) ;  the  La  Beforme  of  Laurent  (1861),  a  professor  at 
Ghent;  the  Averroes  of  E.  Renan  (1851),  one  of  the  ablest  among 
the  younger  writers  of  France ;  and  the  Emais  de  PMlompMe 
Beligieuse  of  E.  Baisset  (1859).  AU  these  works  are  full  of  learn- 
ing; some  of  them  are  works  of  mind  as  well  as  of  erudition. 
Cousin's  treatise  is  well  known  ",  and  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
opened the  study  of  mediteval  philosophy.  The  contents  of 
I^urent's  work  are  specified  elsewhere."  That  of  Renan,  besides 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Averroes,  studies 

(SI)  Lechirc  II, 

(S3)  Lecturo  III.  (S4)  See  p.  S2,  iiofe.  (SS)  T.  76,  now. 
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bis  influence  in  the  three  great  spheres  where  it  was  felt, — the 
Spanish  Jews,  the  Scholastic  philosophers,  and  the  Peripatetics 
of  Padua.  The  work  of  Saisset  is  a  most  instructive  critical 
sketch  on  religious  philosophy. 

The  period  of  English  Deism  "  is  treated  in  two  works ;  the 
well  known  work  of  Leland  ahove  cited,  and  the  one  also  named 
al  by  L  hi  now  general  superintendent  at  Leipsic ;  a  work 
full  f  rm  ti  n,  and  exceedingly  complete ;  one  of  the  care- 
f  lly  ut  1  monographs  with  which  many  of  the  younger 
G  rman  sch  I'lrs  first  bring  their  names  into  notice.  Though 
fh       t       t    f  th   subject  is  limited,  it  well  merits  a  translator '". 

Th  1  ficiency  of  any  similar  work  on  the  history  of 

infidelity  in  France  ",  treating  it  separately  and  exhaustively. 
The  work  which  most  nearly  deserves  the  description  is  vol.  yi. 
of  Henke's  KirchengeschieMe  ^'.  This  want  however  is  the  less 
felt,  because  almost  every  portion  of  the  period  has  been  treated 
in  detail  by  French  critics  of  various  schools ;  among  which  some 
of  the  sketches  of  Bartholmess,  Histoire  Gritiqve  dea  Doctrines 
Eeligieuies  de  la  PhUosophie  Mod^^e^  1855  ;  and  of  Damiron, 
Mimoires pour  sereir  A  VHUtoire  de  Philosopkie  au  18'  »iecle;'^°  are 
perhaps  the  moat  useM  for  our  purpose.  One  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  History  of  Cvrilisatiori,  the  best  written  part  of  his  first 
volume,  also  affords  much  information,  in  the  main  trustworthy, 
in  reference  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  France  of  the  same 
period  ". 

A  description  of  the  events  of  a  period  so  complex  as  that  of 
the  German  theological  movement  of  the  last  hundred  years  " 
would  have  been  an  object  too.  ambitious  to  attempt,  especially 
when  it  must  necessarily,  from  the  size  of  the  subject,  be 
grounded  on  an  acquaintance  with  single  writers  of  a  school,  or 
single  works  of  an  author  used  as  samples  of  the  remainder ;  if 
it  were  not  that  abundant  guidance  is  supplied  in  the  memoirs 
by  German  theologians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  their  country,  and  not  only  narrated  facts,  but 
investigated  causes.    A  few  nairatives  of  it  also  exist  by  scholars 

(SB)  Lecture  IV. 

(37)  The  able  French  crilio  C.  Remusat  hse  beslowed  atientlon  on  some  of  the 
Enghsh  deletn.  A  paper  on  Shafteebary  has  appeared  since  Lecture  IV.  nss 
printed,  In  the  Hebme  rfes  Deux  Mimdes,  Nov.  1862. 

(S8)  In  Leclure  V.  (39)  Edited  by  Vater.  (40)  Bee  p.  ITJ,  note. 

(41)  See  r.  164.  lime.        (42)  Lectures  VI.  and  VII. 
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of  other  countries ;  but  these  are  founded  on  the  former.  We 
shall  in  the  main  preserve theorder  of  theiipuhlication  in  enumet- 
.  atmg  these  various  works. 

The  materials  for  the  condition  of  Germany  at  the  beginniag 
of  the  last  century,  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
influences  which  created  rationalism*',  are  conveyed  in  Weis- 
roann,  Introdvetv)  in  MemordUlia  Ecd.  Bist.  (1718),  and  in 
Schrockh,  GlmitlwU  Kirchengeschichte  (1768-1813),  Tlie  first 
distinct  examination  however  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
movement  which  ensued,  called  Rationalism,  occurred  m  the 
discussion  as  to  its  meaning  and  province ;  in  which  Tittmann, 
Eohr,  Staudlin,  Bretschneider,  Hahu,  &c.,  were  engaged  ■  an 
account  of  which,  with  a  list  of  their  works  ",  is  given  under  the 
explanation  of  the  word  "  Rationalism"  hi  Note  21,  p.  416.  The 
chief  value  of  these  works  at  present  is,  partJy  to  enable  ua  to 
underatanil  how  contemporaries  viewed  the  movement  while  in 
progress ,  partly  to  reproduce  the  state  of  belief  which  existed  in 
the  older  school  of  rationalists,  and  its  opponents,  before  tlie 
reaction  toward  orthodoxy  had  fully  altered  theological  thought. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  rationalism  and  supematuralisni 
was  still  going  on,  and  tho  latter  was  gradually  gaining  the  vic- 
tory, through  the  reaction  under  Schleiermacher  just  alluded  to, 
an  English  writer,  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose ",  published  some 
sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  in  183S,  which  were  the  means 
of  directing  attention  to  the  subject  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  stimulatmg  investigation  into  the  history.  As  this  work, 
and  especially  the  reply  of  one  writer  to  it,  are  often  here  quoted, 
it  may  be  well  to  narrate  the  interesting  literary  controversy,  now 
forgotten,  which  ensued  upon  its  publication. 

Mr.  Rose  described  the  havoc  made  by  the  rationalist  specula- 
tions, alike  in  dogma,  in  interpretation,  and  in  church  history, 
and  attributed  the  evil  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  internal  church  government  which  would  have  sup- 
pressed such  a  movement.  He  was  answered  (1838)  hy  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Pusey,  then  a  junior  Fellow  of  Oriel,  who,  having 
visited  Germany,   and  become    acquamted  with  the  forms  of 

(43)  Lecture  VI  p.  21S. 

(14)  Some  of  these  wgrSa  w=re  subeeqiient  to  the  dlecussioii  oauaefl  abroad  br 
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German  thought,  and  the  circumst  mce':  which  hi  I  maikeii  its 
development,  conceived  jnstlj  that  the  reasons  of  a  moral  phe- 
nomenon like  the  overthrow  of  relisriou''  faith  m  Germany  must 
be  sought  m  mtrin'iic  ciuses,  and  not  merelj  in  an  eitrm^nc 
cause,  such  as  the  absence  ot  efficient  means  of  eccleoiastical  re 
pression.  In  this  ■work'°,  markid  hy  great  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  characterized  hy  just  ind  philo^ophicil  reflictions, 
the  author  pointed  out  an  internal  law  of  development  m  the 
events  of  the  history,  and  traced  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  move 
ment  to  the  divorce  between  dogma  and  piety  which  had  charac 
terized  the  age  preceding  the  nae  of  ratiDnalism  Hia  motive 
for  entering  the  contest  was,  not  the  wish  to  defend  the  move- 
ment, for  his  own  position  was  fixed  upon  the  faith  of  the  creeds ; 
but  seems  to  have  been  partly  a  love  of  truth,  which  did  not  like 
to  see  an  imperfect  view  of  a  great  question  set  forth ;  and  partly 
the  wish  to  prevent  attention  bemg  diverted  by  Mr,  Eose'a  ex- 
planation, from  perceiving  the  extreme  resemblaace  of  the  con- 
temporary time  in  England  to  that  of  the  age  which  preceded 
rationalism. 

To  this  work  Mr.  Rose  replied  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  misunderstanding  Mr.  Pusey's  object,  and  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the  rational- 
ism which  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  sermons  to  condemn.  He 
felt  himself  however  compelled,  in  a  second  edition  of  the  ser- 
mons ",  to  enter  more  largely  into  proofs  from  Gennan  literature 
of  the  position  which  he  had  assumed ;  and  produced  a  collection 
of  literary  facts,  of  valne  in  reference  to  the  movement. 

Mr.  Pusey  repUed  (1880)  with  a  triumphant  vindication  alike 
of  his  .own  meaning,  and  the  truth  of  his  own  position  '^  The 
work  is  necessarily  less  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it  turns 
more  upon  personal  questions,  and  is  more  polemical ;  but  the 
literary  information  conveyed  is  equally  valuable. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the 
controveray,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  to  say,  that  Mr.  Eose'a  fitult 
(if  indeed  we  may  say  so  of  one  who  so  worthily  received  honour 
in  his  generation)  was,  that  he  approached  the  subject  from  the 
polemic    and  practical  instead  of  the  historic  side.    His  work  is 

(46)  Historical  IrtgKiry  into  (Sf  Probaile  Couses  0/  Ihs  Saliaiialisl  CharacUr 
iatEly  prtdominaiU  in  the  Theology  of  Gemiany- 

(47)  1829.  (48)  Hislorical  hiq^ir-j,  4^.  psrt  11.  1S30. 
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like  the  description  of  a  battle-field,  which  gives  au  idea  of  the 
mangled  remains  that  strew  the  field,  but  doEa  not  recount  the 
causes  of  contest,  nor  the  pro;?ress  of  the  action.  The  work  of 
his  opponent  describes  the  mustering  of  the  forces  preparatory  to 
the  action,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  fbe  struggle.  Perhaps 
in  a  few  matters  of  detail,  the  former  writer  has  taken  a  tmer| 
though  a  less  hopeful,  view  than  his  opponent,  of  certain  classes 
of  opinions,  or  of  certain  men ;  but  the  latter  has  better  preserved 
the  historical  perspective.  The  fonner  saw  mainly  the  old  forms 
ofratirmaliaui,  the  latter  descried  the  partial  return  toward  the 
feith  which  had  already  began,  and  has  since  gone  forward  so 
energeticallj' ". 

Thew  works  must  always  afford  much  information  on  the 
topics  which  they  embrace.  It  is  proper  howevei  to  add,  that 
Dr.  Pusey,  some  years  ago,  recalled  the  remaining  copies  of  the 
edition  of  his  w  ork.  On  this  account  the  writer  of  these  lectures, 
when  he  has  had  occasion  to  give  references  to  it,  has  taken 
care  not  to  quote  it  for  opinions,  but  only  for  facts  ". 

The  attack  of  Mr.  Rose  on  German  theology  caused  replies 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Several  German  theologians  were  led 
to  a  more  careful  study  of  their  own  history  and  position,  to 
which  references  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Pose's  replies  •". 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Pusey's  treatises,  a  work 
had  been  written  with  a  purpose  less  directly  controversial,  by 
Tholuck :  AirUs  Binsr  Qesehichte  der  umwiO^ang,  welche  geit  1760 
aufd&n  Gebiete  der  Theohgie  in  BmtscJUand  stcUt  gefunden,  now 
contained  in  hia  V^mueAU  SchrifUn,  1839,  vol.  3  ".  It  is  valuable 
for  the  earlier  history  of  Bationalism.  The  spirit  of  it  is  very 
sunilar  to  that  of  Dr.  Pusey's  work.  Indeed  the  latter  author, 
though  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  Tholuck's  work,  was  cog- 
nisant of  his  views  on  these  questions,  through  lectures  heard 
from  him  abroad. 

These  works  however  were  all  previous  to  the  great  agitation 
in  German  theology,  which  ensued  m  consequence  of  Strauss's 

(99)  F.  211, 

(6Q)  Dr.  9.  Lea,  of  Canibtidg 

(51)  In  IhB  Appendix  lo  Ih. 
Germany,  1829. 

(62)  A  brief  flkatcb  of  THoluoVu  ilswa  i>  given  la  the  Fonisji  Quarierly  Be- 
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LSien  Jean,  in  1835.  After  the  first  esdtement  of  that  event  had 
passed,  we  meet  with  three  works,  two  French  and  one  German, 
in  which  the  history  is  brought  down  to  a  later  period.  The 
French  ones  were,  the  Sistoire  CritiguB  du  Batwnalmne,  1S41,  of 
Amand  Saintes,  translated  18i9 ;  and  the  Etudea  Gritigum  mr  U 
SationaUime  Contemporain,  of  the  Ahb6  H.  de  Valroger,  1840  ; 
the  latter  of  which  works  the  writer  of  these  lectures  has  been 
unable  to  see.  The  German  one  was,  Ber  Deutsdie  Protmtantis- 
mm,  1847  ",  and  is  attributed  to  Hundeahagec,  profe^or  at 
Heidelbei^. 

The  Critical  Sietory  of  Amand  Saintes,  though  thought  by 
the  Germans  "  to  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  want  of  sufficient- 
ly separating  between  the  various  forms  of  rationalism,  is  more 
replete  than  any  other  book  with  stores  of  information,  and  ex- 
tracts arranged  in  a  very  clear  form  '^  It  is  very  useful,  if  the 
reader  first  possesses  a  better  scheme  into  which  to  arrange  the 
materials.    It  is  written  also  in  a  truly  evangelical  spirit. 

The  work  of  Hundeshagen  had  a  political  object  as  well  as  a 
religious.  It  was  composed  just  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
when  Germany  was  panting  for  freedom  ,  and  its  object  was  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  constitution  il  party  m  church  and 
state ;  and  with  a  view  to  establish  the  importiance  of  their  moral 
and  doctrinal  portion,  he  surveyed  the  recent  history  of  his 
country. 

Hagenbach'a  DogmengescMiMe  (translated),  which  was  pub- 
lished nearly  about  the  same  time,  also  contains  a  very  interesting 
sketch,  with  valuable  notes,  of  the  chief  writers  and  works  in  the 
movement  of  German  theology. 

The  view  of  the  history  given  in  Tholnck  and  Hundeshagen 

(63)  Der  Dcjitsche  Profeslanlismvs,  Mine  VeTgangenheil  und  trine  heuligen  is- 
ben^ragen  in  zusamiiienhans  der  gcsamniten  Tolionaltnlmicielmig  Odeuclitel  von 
tmem  Dealscheit.  A  very  inelructivo  aHida  wae  writteu  In  the  Brillsh  (jMnrfcrtji 
BeiiM,  No.  2a,  May  1S51,  founded  obiefly  on  this  work. 

(M)  Kahnta,  InUrnal  History  qfOeman  Prolsalanlism  (E.  T.),  p.  160,  note. 

(56)  An  English  clergyaiBn,  Mr.  E.  H.  Dawar,  wiot«  a  email  work  In  1S44,  on 
German  Pnlislanlism ;  Msed  chiefly  on  Amaiia  Saintee,  but  In  tone  like  thai  of 

Jahrl,ue?ier  Jar  WisseMchaJViche  Kritik,  Octolier  1644  (  and  when  Mr.  Dewar 
replied,  was  again  aiiswsred  hy  him  In  Anlwr-—^—"—  -''"     " ■-  ■—"• 
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is  that  which  13  taken  by  the  school  called  the  "  Mediation 
school "  in  acrman  theology  ".  The  general  cause  assigned  by 
them  for  scepticism  was  the  separation  of  dogma  and  piety ;  the 
recovery  from  the  rationalistic  state  being  due  to  the  reunion  of 
these  elements,  which  Hundeshagen  shows  to  have  been  also  the 
great  feature  of  the  German  reformation. 

After  an  interval  of  about  ten  year«  when  the  tendencies 
created  by  Strauaa's  movement  had  become  dehnitely  manifest, 
the  history  was  again  surveyed  in  two  works  the  one  Qeschidite 
des  Seutschen  ProtettantUmua,  by  Kahnis  (translated  1856),  who 
belongs  to  the  Lutheran  reactionary  party  the  other  OescMckU 
dee  neueaUn  Tlieologif,,  1856,  by  C.  Schwarz  whos  work  is  ao 
candid  and  free  from  p  rty  b  as  th  t  t  mportant  to  remark 

the  party  to  which  he  b  1  ng 

The  narrative  of  K  hn  gi  ally  a      nes  of  papers  in  a 

magazine,  is  very  full    t  fa  t    ad  ally  t    r ;  but  it  wants 

form.  The  author's  vi  w  th  t  th  pti  al  movement  arose 
ftom  abandoning  the  d    mat      xp  f        aled  truth,  con- 

tained in  the  old  Co  fessiona  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  and  he 
considers  the  reaction  of  the  Mediation  school  in  favour  of  ortho- 
dosy  to  be  imperfect ;  the  true  restoration  being  only  found  by 
returning  to  the  Confessions. 

The  work  of  Schwarz  ia  restricted  to  the  latest  forma  of  Ger- 
man theology,  and  goes  back  no  farther  than  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  work  of  Strauss.  It  is  unequalled  in  clearness ; 
bearing  the  mark  of  German  eaactnesa  and  fulness,  and  rivalling 
French  histories  in  didactic  power.  These  two  works  differ  irom 
most  of  those  previously  named,  m  being  histories  of  modem 
German  theology  generally,  and  not  merely  of  the  rationalist 
forms  of  it. 

Such  are  the  chief  sources  in  which  a  student  may  learn  the 
■view  taken  by  the  German  critics  of  different  schools,  concerning 
the  recent  church  history  of  their  country  at  various  moments  of 
its  progress.    The  fulness  of  this  account  will  be  excused,  if  it 

(M)P.  2T0.    NeanaerhasalBowriltenswork,  GejfA.cftMdes  Vcrntismfn halb- 
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provide  information  concerning  works  to  ■which  reference  is  made 
in  the  foot-notes  of  those  lectures  which  treat  of  this  period. 

In  descrihing  the  doubts  of  the  present  century  in  France  ", 
eonsiderahle  help  has  heen  found  in  the  Hht.  de  la  LiUerataTe,  &c 
written  by  Nettement  ",  and  in  the  Essaie  of  Damiron  "',  as  well 
as  in  criticisms  by  recent  French  ivritere ;  which  are  cited  in  the 
foot-notes  to  the  lecture  which  treats  of  the  period. 

The  subject  of  the  contemporary  doubt  in  England  "  has  been 
felt  to  be  a  delicate  one.  It  has  however  been  thought  better  to 
carry  the  history  down  to  the  present  time,  and  to  deal  frankly 
in  expressing  the  writer's  own  opinion.  Delicacy  forbade  the 
introduction  of  the  names"  of  writers  into  the  text  of  this  part 
of  the  Sermons,  but  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  foot-notes. 

The  mention  of  one  additional  source  of  information  will  com- 
plete the  examination  which  was  proposed. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  references  have  been  very  freqnently 
given  in  the  notes,  to  the  Reviews,  English  and  French,  and  occa- 
sionally German,  for  papers' which  treat  on  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  history.  When  the  writer  studied  the  subject  for  pubhca- 
tion,  he  took  care  to  consult  these,  as  affording  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary by  contemporaries  on  the  different  portions  of  the  his- 


(SB)  Lert.  vn,  p.  289  Mq.                        (if)  p.  200,  nolo 

(«0)  lU,                                                     (61)  L«i.  VIII. 

(62)  Aa  tbe  relalion  of  Ihe  present  condition  of  rellgioi 

w  belief  in  England  to 

even  by  tbe  remarks  in 

Led.  VIII.  p,  3S0  Beq.,Rnd  Nolo  0(n  SM),  it  msylje  well  he 

1  modern  phliosopliy  ib 

K»nt.    Ho  flrat  g»i-B  Iho  tnipuiso  to  reeolra  itulh.whi 

obJecUve,  iulo  eubjeotivo  forma  of  Ihought    Hence,  in  bmi 

needing  systema  of  plil. 

lira  the  facts;  and  an 

ItlB  dovelDpEd  In  different  modes.    Both  Bougbt  to  approi 

icb  fuels  tbrougb  Ideas, 

h  tbe  ideal  -Borld  was  the  real:  but  with  the  fori 
with  llie  latter,  relative.  In  tbe  former  case  tlie  mind  was  lurown  in  upon 
and  bad  a  siicnre  ground  of  trulli  in  tbe  eternal  truths  of  tbe  reason  ;  in  tlie 
itwastbrown(nlllmately,  Ibougb  not  immeduteiy)  outward,  and  tatigit  to 
the  transition  of  tbe  Ideas  In  the  world,  tbe  growth  of  truth  in  history.  He. 
IheolOBy,  -while  the  tendency  of  botlj  was  to  find  an  appeal  for  truth  indepi 
of  revelation,  the  one  produced  an  intoiUonal  religion,  the  other,  proxlmati 
ideal,  but  nlllDialeiy  generates  scepllciBm  ;  for  the  one  olinge  lo  the  eternal 
In  tbe  mind,  the  other  views  the  fleeting,  changing  aspects  of  truth  in  the 
The  spirit  of  the  former  is  seen  in  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  aiid  Cousin  ;  the  sp 
Ibo  latter  in  Kenan  and  Bcberer,  and  la  beginning  to  appear  in  the  younger  i 
of  the  Engliab  periodical  literalnre.  Hence  in  Engiisb  Ibeoiogy  we  hai 
broadly  mnrked  divisions  ;  duo  doctrinal,  and  tbe  otbcr  literary ;  the  ton 
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tory-  K  is  hoped  that  the  references  to  those  written  in  the  two 
former  languages  will  be  found  to  be  tolerably  complete.  The 
enormous  number  of  those  which  csist  in  German,  together  with 
the  absence  for  the  most  part  of  indexes  to  them,  renders  it 
[Wobable  that  many  separate  papers  of  great  value,  the  special 
studies  by  different  scholars  of  passages  in  the  literary  history  of 
their  own  nation,  have  been  left  unenumerated.  The  GErman 
literary  periodicals  are  indeed  the  solitarj  source  of  information 
which  the  writer  considers  h3.%  not  been  fully  worked  for  these 
lectures  ". 

Among  the  articles  m  Ei>4lish  Beyiewi  many  bear  marks  of 
careful  study ;  and  it  i=  a  pleaaure  to  baye  the  opportunity  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  neglect  which  la  likely  to  occur  to  papers 
written  without  name,  and  in  periodicals.  The  freethinking 
Eeyiewa  have  discussed  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of  free  thought 
more  liequentlj  than  the  others ;  but  those  here  cited  are  of  all 
shades  of  opmi  n  and  the  wntcr  has  f  und  many  to  I  e  of  greit 
use,  even  when  liffermg  wid  Ij  from  the  coucl  isions  Irawn  He 
is  glad  indeed  to  tike  thi'i  opport  mty  of  expressmg  his  thanks 
to  the  unknowi  authors  of  these  yanous  i  roductions  which  baye 
afforded  him  10  much  mstruction  on  1  often  so  much  help  He 
trusts  that  1  e  has  m  ill  cases  candilly  and  fully  acknowledged 
his  obligations  -v.h.i.a  le  b'is  1  orrowed  their  m'jttnals  or  con 
densed  their  th  ught  If  he  has  m  any  case  tl  rough  ma  Iver 
tence,  failed  to  do  so  1  c  hopes  that  this  ackn  wled<rment  ^vlll 
be  allowed  to  compensate  for  the  unintentional  omission 

The  reader  1  cmg  now  1  posses,  on  1  oth  of  the  purpose  ie 
Kgned  in  the  lectures  anl  ut  tie  ources  ol  tl  i  formate  sed 
in  their  composition,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous 
remarks. 

In  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  several  portions  were  omitted, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  length  to  which  they  would  have 
run.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  indicate  these  passages 
by  brackets ;  but,  as  tbc^e  who  heard  them  may  perhaps  wish 
to  have  an  enumeration,  a  list  is  here  subjoined  ". 

Hagenbuch's  Hisl.  of  Doclr.  1S6S. 

(64)  In  Lact.  I.  p.  16  (last  par,),  S5, 86  :  In  Lcot.  II,  p.  66  (last  par.) :  in  Leot, 
III,  p.  MOastbalf),  SKflmthalf),  M,  97-,  88  (lait  par,),  99  :  102, 104,  lOB,  108,  111 
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XXVUl  PEEFACB. 

The  notes,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  placed,  some  at  the  foot 
of  the  test,  others  at  the  end.  Those  are  put  as  foot-notes  which 
either  were  Terj  brief,  or  which  supplied  information  that  the 
reader  might  he  supposed  to  desire  in  connection  with  the  test. 
Most  of  those  which  are  appended  are  of  the  same  character  as 
the  foot-notcB  ;  i.  e.  sources  of  information  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  text.  A  few  however  supply  information 
on  collateral  subjects.  The  Notes  4,  5,  and  49,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  history  of  Apologetic  Literature  parallel  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tree  Thought ;  and  Note  21  discusses  the  history  of  some 
technical  terms  commonly  employed  in  the  history  of  douht. 

The  size  of  the  subject  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giving 
many  extracts  from  other  works ;  hut  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  the  literary  references  given  axe  designed  to  supply 
sources  of  real  and  valuable  infonnation  on  the  various  points  in 
relation  to  which  they  are  cited.  It  can  hardJy  be  necessary  to 
state,  tiiat  the  writer  must  not  iu  any  way  be  held  responsible  for 
the  sentiments  espreescd  in  the  works  to  which  he  may  have 
given  references.  In  a  subject  such  as  that  which  is  here  treated, 
many  of  the  works  cited  are  neutral  in  character,  and  many  are 
objectionable.  But  it  is  right  to  supply  complete  literary  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  references  to  works  which  state  both  sides  of 
the  questions  considered. 

The  index  appended  is  brief,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  Proper 
Names ;  the  fulness  of  the  Table  of  Contents  seeming  to  render 
a  longer   one  unnecessary,   which  should  contain   references  to 


The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
chief  Librarian  of  tlie  Bodleian,  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  for  his 
kindness  in  procuring  for  his  use  a  few  foreign  works  which  were 
necessary.  He  avails  himself  also  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
publicly  hia  thanks  to  the  same  individual,  for  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  the  scheme  of  providing  a 
reading-room  in  connection  with  the  Bodleian  Library,  open  to 
students  hi  an  evening.  Those  whose  time  and  strength  are  spent 
in  college  or  private  tuition,  during  the  mornings,  are  thus  enabled 

(Pitt) :  in  Lect,  IV.  p.  120, 122, 124  (pnri),  141.  14S  i  14S-1«  ;  148  :  In  Led.  V.  p. 

'JiLeM.  VI.p.210,2a7;260-2S9<neiirly8ll):inLecl,VII. 

n  Led.  VIII.  p.  EOT  (psit)  ;  310-388  (for  which  >  brief 
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PREFACE.  XXIX 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  treasures  of  a  library,  which  until  this 
recent  alteration  was  in  a  great  degree  useless  to  many  of  the 
most  active  minds  and  diligent  students  in  the  university. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  a,  few  other  persons  for  thek  advice 
and  courtesy  in  the  loan  of  scarce  hooks ;  also,  in  some  instances, 
for  assistance  in  the  verification  of  a  reference  " ;  and  in  one  case, 
to  a  distinguished  scliolar,  for  his  kindness  in  revising  one  of  the 
Notes. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  writer  has  composed  the  history  has 
been  stated  elsewhere  ".  His  work  now  goes  forth  with  no  ex- 
traneous claims  on  public  attention.  If  it  be,  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, the  means  of  affording  instruction,  guidance,  or  comfort,  to  a 
single  mind,  the  writer's  labour  will  be  amply  recompensed, 

(06)  HiB  UiBiikB  nrc  especially  due  id  Mr.  Macray,  Ihe  Librarian  of  the  Tojlor 
iDBlitutioD,  for  his  kiudiiess  In  lbs  last  n^epcct. 
(M)  pp.  38, 378. 

Oxford,  November  28, 1862. 
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ANAITSIS  OF  THE  lECTURES. 


On  the  svi^ect,  method,  and  purpose  of  the  course  of  Letlitrcs. 

THE  su&ject  stated  to  be  the  stru^le  of  the  human  minii  against  the 
Chrietian  revelation,  in  whole  or  In  pact.  {p.  1.)  Esplanation  of 
the  points  which  form  the  occasion  of  the  conflict,    (pp.  1-3.) 

The  mode  of  treatment,  being  that  of  a  critical  history,  includes  (p.  3) 
the  discovery  of  (1)  the  facts,  (3)  the  causes,  and  (8)  the  moral. 

The  main  part  of  this  first  lecture  is  occupied  m  esplaining  the  stoond 
of  these  divisions. 

Importance,  if  the  investigaUou  were  to  be  fulij  conducted,  of  carrjiijg 
out  3.  comparaUve  study  of  reh^oiis  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in 
refevence  to  all  doctrine  tbat  rests  on  authority,     (pp.  4-6.) 

The  idea  of  causes  implies, 

I.  The  law  of  the  operation  of  the  causes. 

II.  The  enumeration   of  the   causes   which  act  according  to  this 


The  empirical  law,  or  formula  descriptive  of  the  action  of  reason 
on  religion,  is  explained  to  be  one.fonu  of  the  principle  of  prog- 
ress by  antagonism,  the  eonservaUon  or  discovery  of  truth  by 
means  of  inquiry  and  controversy;  a  merciful  Providence  ieaving 
men  responsible  for  their  emDrs,  but  ultiTnately  overruiin?  evil  ibt 
good.    (p.  7.) 

This  great  fact  illustrated  in  the  four  Crises  of  the  Christian 
faith  m  Europe,  viz.  In  the  Btni™le 
(1)  With  heathen  philosophy,  about  A.  D.  160-360.  (p.  8.) 
(a)  With   sceptical  tendencies  in  Scholasticism,  In  the 

middle  ages  (1100-14001    (p.  8.) 
(3)  "With  liferature,  at  the  Kenaisjanoe,  in  Iialy  (1400- 
!fi25).     (p.  9,) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LEdTUEES.  [Leci.  I. 

(4)  With  modem  philoaophj  in  three  forms  (p.  11):  vii. 
English  Deism  in  ttie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  (p.  11) ;  French  Infidelitj'  in  the  eighteenth 
centurj ;  German  Rationalism  in  the  eighteentli  and 
nineteenth. 

Proposal  to  study  the  natural  as  well  as  literary  history  of  these 
forma  of  doubt. — The  investigation  separated  from  inquiries 
into  heresy  as  distinct  from  sce^iticism.     (p.  IS.) 


fold.    (p.  13.) 

1.  Emotional  causes. — Xeceasity  for  showing  the  relation  of  the 

intellectual  causes  to  the  emotional,  both  per  ae,  and  Ije- 
cause  the  idea  of  a  history  of  ihmigki  together  with  the 
comparative  rarity  of  the  p  oceaa      re  ta  es 

the  restriction  of  the  atte  m  teil       -d. 

(p.  13.) 

Influence  of  the  emotional  ca  wn  bo  m  pav    o- 

logy  and  from  the  analjs  na  d    ce 

oftfered  in  reli^on  {pp.  14,  H  ua  ra  f 

their  influence,    (pp.  15-1 

Other  instances  where  the  jjm  1- 

lectual  (p.  17),  but  where  m         se  n 

for  the  latent  operation  of  m      ua 

.  EiplanaUou  how  far  religious  is 

2.  Intellectual  causes,  which  se 

lectures ;  the  conjoint  ioflu  m         al 

being  always  presupposed. 

The  intellectual  causes  shown 

(a)  the  new  material  of  kn  g  se        m  he 

advance  of  the  v      us  es  ; 

Physical,  Moral,  a      0        g  cal  sc  .) 

(fi)  the  various  metaphj  es  ruti       gr      da 

of  cerdtude  empio 
An  illustration  of  the  n  ea  mg  wn   rom 

literature,  in  a  br  m  th  es     f 

thought  shown  in  M  P  pe  T        v> 

Statement  of  Ihe  exact  position  of  this  inqun'y  in  the 
eubdiviiiions  of  metaphysical  science  (pp.  24,  25), 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  advantages  and 
diaadvantages  of  applying  to  religion  the  tests  of 
Sense,  subjective  Forms  of  Thought,  Intuition,  and 
Feeling,  respectively,  aa  the  standard  of  appeal, 
(pp.  25-32.) 
Advanta^  of  a  biographic  mode  of  treatment  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  operation  of  these  causes  in  the  history 
of  doubt,     (pp.  32-34.) 
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EOT.  II. 1  ANALYSIS   OF  THE   LECTUEES.  XXXUl 

Statement  of  the  utility  of  tbe  inquirj: 

(1)  Intellectimlly,  (a)  in  a  didactic  and  polemical  point  of  view, 

in  that  it  refers  tbe  origin  of  the  intellectual  elements  id 
error  to  falae  pbilosophj  and  fault;  toodea  of  juiigiag,  aud 
thus  refutes  error  by  anBlysing  it  into  the  causes  which 
produce  it ;  and  also  (B)  at  an  indirect  contribution  to  the 
Christian  evidences  by  the  historic  etudy  of  former  con- 
Imia.    (p.  36.) 

(2)  Morally,  in  creating  deep  pity  for  the  Binner,  united  with 

hatred  for  the  sin.     (p,  86.) 
Concluding  remarks  on  the  Spirit  which  lias  influenced  the  writer  in 
these  lecturea.    (pp.  37,  88.) 


LECTURE    II. 
7^  literary  opposibo   of  Heathens  apa  n  t  C/    it  omli/  i    tie  early  ages 


aaccrtttining  i  s  natu  e    the  ongmaJ  w      Dgs  ...  ^     . 

(pp.  41,  42.) 

Prelimina  ^  eiplanat  on  of  fou  atea  of  bel  ef  amouj;  1  v  heitl  ena 
in  reference  to  rel  g  on  from  h  Ui  oppu  un  to  Christ  dC  y  would 
arise:  (pp.  43  118)  viz 

(1)  the  tendency  to   absolute  dabelef  of  rel  g  on    aa  seen    n 

Luc  an  a  d  the  Ep  cureaa  school      (p  4u  ) 

(2)  a  rea    onary  attachment  to  the  n'lt  onal  creed  — the  eflect  of 

prejud  ce  n  the  lower  orde  a  and  of  pol   v  n  the  ed  ca 
ted     (pp  45  46  ) 
(S)  the  ph  loBophical  tendency     n  tbe  Sto  ca   (p   44]  and  Neo 

Plato    sts.     (pp   45   45) 
(4)  the  myat  c  incl  nat  on  for  mag  c  r  tea      (p   4 
Detailed  critjcal  history  of  the  successive  literary  attacba  on  Chria- 
tianity.    (p.  48  seq.) 

1.  that  of  Lueian,  about  A.  D.  170,  in  the  Ptregrima  I'roieas. 

(pp.  48-50.) 

2.  that  of  Celsua,  about  the  same  date.     (pp.  DO-55,) 

5.  that  of  Porphyry,  about  210.     (pp.  56-61:) 

4.  that  of  Hieroclea  about  303,  founded  on  the  earlier  work  of 
Fhilostratus  respecting  the  life  of  Apolionius  of  Tjana. 
(pp.  62-64.) 

6.  that  of  Julian,  A,  D.  363 ;   an  example  of  the  struggle  in 

deeda  as  well  as  in  ideas,     (pp.  65-68.) 
(Account  of  the  Philopairis  of  the  Paeudo-Lucian.     (p.  67.) 
Conclufjon;  showing  the  relation  of  these  attacks  to  the  Intellectual 
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OF   THE   LECTDEES.  [Lect,  111. 

lendcnciea  before  mentioned  (p.  69),  and  to  tbe  general  intellectual  causes 
aietched  in  Loct.  I.  (p.  69.) — Inaufficicncy  of  these  causes  to  explain  the 
whole  phenomcDon  of  unbelief,  unless  the  conjoint  action  of  emotional 
causes  be  Bupposei    {pp.  71,  72,) 


LECTURE   in. 

5i  the  Reitaisnance ;  together 

This  period  embraces  the  second  and  third  of  the  four  epochs  of 
doubt,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth.  Brief  outline  of  the  events 
which  it  includes,    (pp.  76,  16.) 

Second  cdiia,  from  A.  D.  1100-1400.     (pp.  76-92.)    It  is  a  stru^le 
polidcal  aa  well  as  intdleetual,  Ghibeltitiism  as  well  as  scepticism,     (p.  76.) 
The  intellectual  tendencies  in  Uii3  period  are  fouc : 

1.  The  scepticism  developed  in  the  scholasOc  philosophy,  as  seen  in 

the  Nominalism  of  AbSlard  in  the  tnelith  century. 
Account  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  pp.  I'J-SO ;  and  of  AWkrd 
as  a  sceptic  in  his  treatise  Sic  el  A'on.    (pp.  81-8B.) 

2.  The  mot  of  progress  in  religion  in  the  Franciscan  book  called  The 

MKrlaslinff  G/ospel  in  the  thirteenth  century,    (pp.  86,  ST.) 
a.  The  idea  of  the  eomparfttive  study  of  religion,  aa  seen  in  the 
legend  of  the  book  Be  Tribia  ImpostoHbus  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  period,     (pp.  88,  89.) 
4.  The  influence  of  the  Mahometan  philosophy  of  Averroea  in  crea- 
ting a  pantheistic  disbelief  of  immortality,     (pp.  90,  91.) 
Remarks  on  the  mode  used  to  oppose  these  movements ;  and  critical 
estimate  of  Uie  period,    (pp.  91,  92.) 

7%ird  crisis,  from  1400-1625.  (pp.  93-105.)  Peculiarity  of  this 
period  aa  the  era  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  "  Humanism,"  and  as  the 
transition  from  mediECval  society  (o  modern,     (p.  93.) 

Tno  chief  sceptical  tendencies  in  it : 
(I)  The  literary  tendency  in  Tuscany  and   Rome  in  the  flfleenth 
century ;  the  diasotution  of  fdlh  being  indicated  by 
(a)  the  poetry  of  the  romantic  epic.     (p.  94.) 
(6)  the  revival  of  heathen  tastes,     (p.  95.) 

Estimate  of  the  political  and  social  causes  likely  to  generate 
doubt,  which  were  then,  acting,  (pp.  97,  88.)  The  unbelief 
was  confined  to  Italy. — Reasons  why  so  vast  a  movement  as 
the  Reformation  passed  without  fostering  unbelief,     (p.  fi9.) 
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S.  Tho  philosopliieal  tendency  in  tlic  univeraity  of  Padua  in  the 
wsteenlh  century,     (p.  99  ac'i,) 

The  spirit  of  it,  pantheism  (p.  100),  in  two  forms;  one 
arising  Irom  the  doclrinea  of  Averroea ;  the  other  seen  in 
Pomponatius,  from  Aleiander  of  AphrodJsias.  (p.  101.) 
The  relation  of  other  philosophers,  such  as  Bruno  and 
Vanini,  to  this  twofold  tendency,  (pp.  102-104.) 
RemarkH  on  the  modo  used  to  oppose  doubt  (p.  104) ;  and  estimate  of 
the  crisis,    (p.  103.) 

JJbartA  crisis  ;  (pp.  105-33B)  commencing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
through  the  effects  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,     (p.  lOH.) 

The  remainder  of  the  lecture  ifl  occupied  with  the  treataent  of  the 
influence  of  Cartesianiem,  as  seen  in  Spinoza. 

Examination  of  Spinoza's  phiiosophy  (pp.  106-110);  of  his  criticism 
in  the  Tlieologico-Politicus  (pp.  109-113);  oai  of  his  indirect  mfluenoe. 
(p.  113,114.) 

Concluding  remarks  on  tlie  gorernment  of  ProTideuce,  as  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  large  periods  of  time,  such  as  that  comprised  in  this  lecture, 
(p.  IIB.) 


LECTURE    IV, 

Deism  in  England  previous  to  A.  D.  ITBO. 

This  lecture  contains  the  first  of  the  three  forms  which  doubt  has 
taken  in  the  fourth  crisis,  (p.  116.) — Slietch  of  the  chief  cTenls,  political 
and  inlellectua],  which  iufluenced  the  mind  of  England  during  the  seven- 
teenfli  century  (p.  lH);  especial  mention  of  the  systems  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  exhibiting  the  peculiarity  that  they  were  philosophies  of 
method,     (pp.  117,  118.) 

The  history  of  Deism  studied : 

I.  Its  rise  traced,  1640-1700.    (pp.  119-126.) 

In  this  period  the  religious  inquiry  has  a  political  aspect,  as  seen 

(1)  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury  {j)e  Verilale  and  Beligio 

ZaiM)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    (pp,  119,  120.) 

(2)  In  Hobtws's iefinfAon.    (pp.  121, 122.) 

(3)  In  Blount  {Orades  of  Reason,  and  Life  of  Apolloniuii), 

in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.,  in  whom  a  deeper  polUi- 
cal  andpaUiy  to  religion  is  seen.     (pp.  123,  124.) 

II.  The  maturity  of  Deism  (1700-1740),  pp.  125-144.    This  period  in- 

cludes (p.  137) ; 

1.  The  csaminadon  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  on  its 

doctrinal  side,  in  Toland's  Clirisiiauii^  not  Mysierioui, 
&c    (pp.  126-lSO.) 

2.  Ditto,  on  its  ethica]  side,  in  Lord  Shaftesbary.  (pp.  130, 181.) 
8.  An  attack  on  the  external  evidences,  viz. 

On  prophecy,  by  Collins,  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy, 
ic.     (pp.  n2-U6.) 
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Oa  Miraolea,   by  Woolston,  Discourses    on   Mirackn. 
(pp.  136-138);  and  bjArnobiua.     (p.  US.) 
i.  The  aubatituOon  of  natural  religion  for  revealed, 

in  Tindal,   C/irUttanilg  as  old  as  the  Creation,    {pp. 

1S8-140.) 
in  Morgan,  Morel  Pkilosapktr.     (pp.  140,  HI.) 
and  in  Chubb,  Misoellajieoua  Works,    (pp.  142,  143.) 

ni.  Tie  decline  of  Deism,  1140  I  60     (pp  144  IBS); 

1.  in  Bolingbroke   a  combmed  T  e  «  of  deist  objections, 

(pp.  143-14"  ) 

2.  in  Hume,  an  assault  on  the  evidence  of  testimony, 

which  subatant  atea  m  racles     (pp.  147-158.) 
Remarks  on  the  peeuliariUes  of  De  am    the    ntellectual  causes  which 
contributed  to  produce  it  (pp.  154   166)    and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
unbelief  of  other  periods,     (p.  166.) 

Estimate  of  the  whole  period ;  and  con^deration  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritu^  means  used  for  repelling  unbelief  in  it  (pp.  167-161);  the 
former  in  the  school  of  evidences,  of  which  Batler  is  the  type,  the  mention 
of  whom  leads  to  remarks  on  his  .dnoJoju  (pp.  157-159);  and  the  latter  in 
spiritual  labours  like  those  of  Wesley,    (pp.  160,  161.) 


Sketch  of  the  state  of  France,  ecclesiastical,  political  (pp.  164,  166,) 
and  intellectual  (partly  through  lie  philosophy  of  Condillac,  pp,  166,  167), 
which  created  such  a  mental  and  moral  condition  as  to  allow  unlielief  to 
gain  a  power  there  unknown  elsewhere.— The  unbelief  stated  to  be  caused 
chiefly  by  the  inBuence  of  English  Deism,  transplanted  into  the  soil  thus 
prepared,    (p.  203,) 

The  history  studied  (1)  in  its  assault  on  the  Church ;  aa  seen  in  Vol- 
taire :  the  analyas  of  whose  character  is  neces- 
sary, because  hia  influence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  teacher,  not  the  doctrine  taught,  (pp. 
168-178,) 
(2)  in  the  transition  to  an  assault  on  the  State,  m 
Diderot,  (pp,  179,180);  the  philosophy  of 
the  Encyclopedists  (p.  177) ;  Heivetius  (p. 
180);  and  D'Holbach.  (p.  181.) 
(8)  in  the  attack  on  the  State,  in  Kouaseau  (pp. 
183-187),— Analyaa  of  the  EmiU  for  his 
riewa  on  religion,  (p,  185),  and  comparison 
with  Voltaire,     (p,  188,) 
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(4)  in  the  Revolution,  both  tlie  political  ir 

and  blasphemoua  irreligion  (pp.  188, 1S9] ;  and 
the  intellectual  movement  Id  Voloey  (Anal;^ 
"    ■     Raines,  pp.  191,  193). 
I,  194). 

Unbelief  in  Esoi,iKti,  from  1760  to  a  date  a  little  later  than  the  end 
of  the  centuiy  (pp.  194-209),  continued  from  Lecture  IV. 

These  later  forms  of  it  stated  to  differ  elightly  from  the  former,  by  being 
partially  influenced  by  French  thouglit     (p.  195.) 

The  following  instnucea  of  it  examined : 

(1)  Gibbon  viewed  as  a  Writer  and  a  critic  on  religion  (pp. 

196-199), 

(2)  T.  Paine :  account  of  his  Age  of  Reason  (pp.  199-201). 
(8)  The  socialist  philosophy  of  R.  Owen  (p.  202). 

(4)  The  seeptiiasm  in  Ibe  poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley  (pp. 


Free  Thought  in  l!    fh^  logy  of  G  r    a  y  fr    n.  lYSO-1836. 

This  is  the  third  pha.  I  tree  thought  n  that  which  naa  called  the 
fourth  crisis  of  faith.— I  nportan  e  of  the  mo  en  ent,  which  is  called 
"  rationaliam,"  as  the  tl  olooiqal  phase  of  the  1  tera  y  movement  of  Ger- 
many (p.  210). — Deviat  on  from  the  plan  previo  sly  adopted,  in  that  a 
sketch  is  here  given  of  Gem  an  theolnin  al  nnu  ry  jrenerally,  and  not 
merelyof  unbelief  (p.  211)  i     Jb  " 

Brief  preliminary  akelch  of  Genuan  theology  since  the  Reformation. 
Two  great  tendencies  shown  in  it  during  the  seventeenth  century  {p.  211). 

(1)  The  dogmatic  and  scholastic,  science  without  earneatness  (p.  212). 

(2)  The  pieUatio,  earnestness  without  science  (p.  313). 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tliree  new  influences  are  in- 
troduced (pp.  213, 214),  which  are  tlie  means  of  creating  rationalism  in  the 
latter  half:  viz. 

(a)  The  philosophy  of  Wolff,  esplained  to  be  a  format 
eipression  of  Leibnita's  principles ;  and  the  evil  effect 
of  it,  accidental  and  indirect  (pp.  214-216). 
(3)  The  works  of  the  English  deists  (p,  216). 
{y)  The  influence  of  the  colony  of  Itaith  infidels  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  (p.  21V). 
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The  subsequent  hiatory  is  stodied  in  three  periods  (p.  218) ;  viz. 

Period  I.  (1750-1810). — Destructive  in  oliaraetcr,  inaugui'aled 
bj  Semler  (pp.  318-234). 

Peecod  IL  (1810-1836).— Eeconstructive  in  character,  inaugu- 
rated by  Schleiermaeher  (pp.  2S6-26I). 

Period  UI.  (1835  to  present  time). — Eshibiting  liefinite  and  final 
teudencies,  inaugurated  by  Strausa  (Lect.  vii). 

Pebiod  I.  (1750-1810),  is  studied  under  two  Sub-periods : 

Sub-period  I.  (1750-1790,  pp.  219-228),  which  includes  three 


(1)  Within  the  chureh  (p.  219  seq.) ;  dogmatie ;  literary 
io  Michaelis  and  Emesti ;  and  freetlilnking  in  Semler 
(pp.  221-224),  the  author  of  the  historic  method  of 
interpretation. 

(2)  Bilernal  to  the  church  (pp.  224-226) ;  literary  deism 
in  Lesaing,  nnd  in  the  Wolfenbutlel  fragments  of  Eei- 
marus  (p.  225). 

(3)  External  to  the  church  ;  practical  deism,  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Bascdoir  (p.  227). 

Su!>i)eriod  II.  (1790-1810,  pp.  227-284) ;  the  difference  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  two  new  influences ;  viz. 
(a)  The  literary,  of  the  court  of  Weimar  anil  of  the  great 
men  gathered  there  (p.  228). 

(6)  The  philosophy  of.  Kant,  (the  efieet  of  which  is  ex- 
plained, pp.  229,  230);  the  tome  of  both  of  which 

As  the  I'esult  of  these  new  influenet^,  three  movements  arc  visible  in 
the  Church  (p,  230) ;  viz. 

(1)  The  eriUcal  "  rationalism"  of  Eichhorn  and  Paulus, 
the  mtellectual  successors  of  Secnler  (pp.  231,  232). 

(2)  The  dognmHc,  more  or  less  varying  from  orthodoxy, 
seen  towards  the  end  of  this  period  in  Bretschneider, 
Rohr,  and  Wegscheider  (pp.  283,  234), 

(8)  The  Bupernaturalism  of  Reinhardt  and  Storr  (p.  231). 

Peeiod  II.  (1810-1835.)— Introduction  of  four  new  influences  (p. 
235),  which  completely  altered  the  theologiail  tone  ;  viz. 

(o)  New  systems  of  speculative  philosophy ;   of  Jacobi, 
who  followed  out  the  material  element  of  Kant's  phi- 
losophy (p.  23B) ;  and  of  Fichte,  SchelHng,  and  Hegel, 
who  followed  out  tbe/orrnal  (p.  238). 
(fi)  The  "  romantic  "  school  of  poetry  (p.  239), 

(7)  The  moral  tone,  generated  by  the  liberation  wars  of 
1813.     (p.  240.) 

(8)  The  excitement  caused  by  the  theses  of  Harms  at  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817.     (pp.  240, 
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The  result  of  these  is  seen  (p.  24  ) 

(1)  An  improved  doe  a  siliool  uade  n  he 
(pp.  241-260).  (deae  p  oa  of  ha  O  a  b  ns  h  e  p 
245  seq.)  1  and  uade  im  sa  ceaaoia  Neatide  &c 
(pp.  250-352.) 

(2)  All  iraproved  or  i  o  e  (p  seq  )  aa  seen  n  De 
Wette  and  Ewa  d      hich  la     us   a  ed  bj  an  e  p  ana 

■   tion  of  the  Pentaieueh  contcOTersj  (pp.  264-2S8). 
Concluding  notice  of  two  other  movemeiils  to  be  treated  in  the  next 
leclure  (p.  259)  ;  viz. 

(1)  an  attempt,  diifferent  from  that  of  Schleiennacher,  in  the  achool 
of  Hegel,  to  find  a  new  philosophical  bai^  for  Chriatianitj ;  and 

(2)  the  return  to  the  bibhcal  orthodoxy  of  the  Lullieran  churdi. 
Remarks  on  the  benevolence  of  Providence  in  overruling  free  inquiry 

to  the  discovery  of  truth,     (pp.  25B-201) 


LECTURE  VII. 
Gcrmaiiff  eubsequentl^  to  1885  ;  and  iii 


Explanation  of  the  attempt,  noticed  pp.  242, 259,  of  Uie  H^ellao  school 
to  find  a  pbilosopby  of  Christianity.  Cntical  remarks  on  Hegel's  system, 
(pp.  263-26'7)  ;  its  tendency  lo  create  an  "  ideological "  eplril  in  teligion 
(p.  2G4  j : — the  school  which  it  at  first  foimed  is  seen  best  in  Maihcinecke. 
(p.  265.) 

The  circumstance  which  created  an  epoch  in  German  theology  was  the 
publication  of  Straoas's  Zeficn  jcsa  in  1835  (p.  366).  Description  of  it  (a) 
in  its  critical  aspect  (pp.  267,  270),  which  leads  t«  an  explanation  of  liie 
previous  discussioua  in  Germany  concerning  the  origin  and  credibihCy  of 
the  Gospels  (pp.  268, 269) ;  and  {$)  in  Ita  philosophical,  as  related  to  Hegel 
(p.  270);  together  with  an  anal^s  of  llie  woit  (p.  271).  Statement  of  the 
efffecis  produced  by  it  on  Ihe  various  theological  parties,    {pp.  272,  278.) 

Percod  hi.  As  the  result  of  the  a^tation  eauaed  by  Strauss'a  -worfc, 

four  theoEogicnl  tendencies  are  seen  ;  via. 

(  )  One  ite  nal  to  the  chu  ch  thoroughly  nnt'  h  ''Jt'an,  as  in 
Bruno  Baue    Feuerbach   a  d  bt  mer   (pp  "4-2  8) 

(2)  The  hi-ito  co  critical  school  ot  Tubmgen  founded  by  Chr, 
Banc     (pp  "7     279 ) 

(8)  The  n  ediat  on  school  seen  n  Corner  i  d  Kothe.  (pp. 
"79  "82) 

(4)  A  return  to  tl  e  Luthe  an  orthodoxy  (pp  "82  B  )  at  first 
pa  tl  created  by  an  attempt  to  un  le  rtie  Luthe  an  and  Re- 
formed lurches  (p  28'  aeen  the  Neo  Lutheranism" 
of  Hengs  enbe  g  a  d  H  ve  n   k   (p   282    and  the      Hyper- 
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Lutheranism "   of   Stahl  and   the   jounger   members  of  the 
school  (pp.  283,  2B5.) 
Mention  of  the  conWniporaneoua  increase  of  spiritual   life  in  Ger- 
many,    (p.  2Sa.) 
Concluding   estimate  of  the  whole  moTement,  (pp.  S86,  287);   and 
lessons  for  students  in  reference  to  it.     (pp.  238,  289.) 

Free  TnonGnT  is  FkaNCe  during  the  present  century  (pp.  290-305), 
(continued  from  Lect,  IV.  p,  194.) 

In  its  tone  it  is  constructive  of  belief,  if  compared  with  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
From  1800-1852. 

The  speculative  thought  has  exhibited  four  distinct  forms,     (p.  290.) 

(1)  The  ideology  of  De  Tracy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

(2)  The  theol<^cal  school  of  De  Maistre,  &a.  to  re-establish  the 

dogmatic  authority  of  the  Romish  church. 

(3)  Socialist  philosophy,  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Comte. 

(4)  The  Eclectic  school  (Coa^,  &c.) 

Remarks  on  the  first  school. — The  recovery  of  French  philosophy 
and  thought  from  the  ideas  of  this  school,  partly  due  to  die 
literary  tone  of  ChateaubriancL     (pp.  290,  291.) 
Influence  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  in   giving  a,  stimulus  to 

thought,     (p.  201.) 
Semarka  on  the   third   school. — Explanation   of   socialism  as 
taught  by  St.  Simon  (pp.  292,  29S) ;  as  taught  by  Fourier 
(pp.    293,    2»4) ;    and    ditference   from    English    socialism, 
(p.  294.) 
Positivism,  both  as  an  olTahoot  of  the  last  school,  and  in  itself  as 

a  religion  aud  a  philosophy,     (pp.  295,  296.) 
Eemavks  on  the  fourth  school — EclecOcism  as  taught  by  Cousin, 

viewed  as  a  philosophy  and  a  religion,     (pp.  297-299.) 
Remarks  on  the  second  scliool ;  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  refute 
the  preceding  sciiools.     (p.  3O0.) 
From  1852-1862. 

New  form  of  eclecticism  under  the  empire  (p.  302),  viz.  the  historic 
method,  liased  on  Hegel,  as  Cousin's  was  based  on  Schelling. — E.  Renan 
the  type,     (pp.  302-304.) 

I^e  thought  in  the  Protestant  church  (pp.  304,  SOS)  regarded  aa  an 
attempt  to  meet  by  concession  doubts  ol  contemporaries. 


LECTURE   VIII. 

Five   Thought  in  England  in   the  present  cenluri/ :    Sammary  of  the 

Coarse  of  Zeetwes  :  and  Inferences  in  reference  to 

present  dtingers  and  duties. 


n  the  alteration  of  it 
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which  ia  stated  to  be  a  generuJ  one,  the  subjective  tone  created  (p.  308)  by 
Buch  JDfluences  as,  (1)  the  mmlem  poetry  (p.  309),  and  (2)  the  two  great 
attempts  by  Bentham  and  Coleridee  to  reconstruct  DhiloaophT.  (PD. 
300,  310.) 

The  doubt  and  unbelief  treated  in  the  following  order  (p.  811) : 

(1)  That  which  appeals  to  Sensational  esperience  and  to  Physical 

science  as  die  test  of  truth ;  viz. 

(a)  Fosilivism  among  the  educated  (p.  312). 

{0j  Secularism  or  Katuralism  among  the  masses  (p.  3IG); 

and  in  a  minor  degree, 
(t)  The  doubts  created  by  Physical  soieoee  (p.  314). 

(2)  That  which  appeals  to  the  faculty  of  Intuition  (p.  31B) ;— ex- 

pressed in  literature,  by  CarljJe,  (pp.  B16,  317) ;  and  by  the 
American,  Emerson,    (p.  317.) 
(Influence  also  of  the  modem  literature  of  romance,  (p.  318.) 

(3)  Direct  attacks  on  Christianity,  critical  rather  than  philosophical ; 

(a)  The  eiamination  of  the  historic  problem  of  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  ideas  among  the  Hebrews,  by  R. 
W.  Mackay  (pp.  319,  320). 

((8)  A  summary  of  objections  to  revelation,  by  Mr.  Greg, 
Tlie  Creed  of  Chnstendom  (p.  321). 

(y)  The  esamination  of  the  psychical  origin  of  religion  and 
Christianity,  by  Miaa  8.  Henuel!,  Tlviughts  in  aid  of 
F^ith,  (p.  323.) 

(4)  The  deism,  and  appeal  to  tho  Intuitional  ci 

by  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  (pp.  326,  S~~ 
(pp.  3Se-S2a). 

(5)  The  traces  of  free  thought  within  the  Christian  church  (p.  330) ; 

(n)  The  philosophical  tendency  which  oiiginates  with 
Coleridge,    (pp.  330-333.) 

(fi)  The  critical  tendency,  investigating  (he  facia  of  reve- 
lation,   (pp.  38^336.) 

(7)  "  '■  "  Ihe  literature  which 

contains  it,    (pp.  336,  S37.) 


SouUABT  of  the  course  of  lectures,  (pp.  339-11.)— Recapitulation  of 
the  original  purpose,  which  is  stated  to  have  been,  while  Bfssuming  the 
potency  of  the  moral,  to  analyse  the  intcUectaal  canses  of  doubt,  which 
have  been  generally  left  uninvestigated. 

Refutation  of  objections  which  might  be  made ;  such  as 

(1)  One  directed  against  the  utility  of  the  inquiry,     (p.  342.) 

(2)  "        "      against  its  uncontrovorsia!  character, 

A  critical  history  shown  to  be  useful  in  the  present  age,  (1)  in  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  for  those  who  are  to  be  clergymen,  and  to  enooun- 
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ter  cuiTcnt  forms  of  doubt  by  nord  or  bj  writing  (pp.  342-S45)  ;  and  (2) 
in  a  controversial  point  of  view,  bj  resolving  "the  intellcctuHl  olemont  in 
many  oases  of  unbelief-  into  incorrect  metaphjacal  pbilosopby ;  Ihe  value 
of  which  inquiry  ia  real,  even  if  such  intellectual  causes  be  regaided  only 
as  the  conditions,  and  not  the  causes,  of  unbelief,    (p.  845.) 

Further  objecHons  anticipated  and  refuted  in  reference  (3)  to  the 
candour  of  the  mode  of  inqui^,  and  the  absence  of  vituperation  which  is 
stated  not  to  be  due  to  mdiflerence  to  Christian  truth,  but  wholly  to  the 
demands  of  a  scienljfic  mode  of  treatment  (p.  S46) ;  (4)  to  the  absence  of 
an  eager  advocacy  of  any  particular  metaphysical  theory ;  which  ia  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  purpose  was  to  exhibit  errors  os  lo^cal  corol- 
laries from  certain  theories,  without  assuming  the  necessary  existence  of 
these  corollaries  in  actual  life  (p.  347);  (5)  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
causes  enumerated  to  produce  doubt  without  taking  account  of  the  moral 
causes ;  which  objection  is  not  only  admitted,  but  f  bown  to  be  at  once  the 
peculiar  property  which  belongs  to  the  analysis  of  in<«llectual  phenomena, 
and  also  a  witness  to  the  mstinctive  convicOon  that  the  ultimate  cause  of 
belief  and  unbelief  is  moral,  not  intellectual ;  which  bad  been  constantlj 
assumed,     (p.  Sil.) 

The  Lessons  derived  from  the  whole  historical  survey,     (p.  E4B  seq.) 

I.  What  has  been  the  office  of  doubt  in  history  ?    (p.  S48,) 

Opposite  opinions  on  this  subject  stated,  (p.  S48.)  Esaminaiion 
of  the  ordinarj  Christian  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  which  regards 
it  as  a  mischief  {p.  348),  and  of  Mr.  Buckle's  on  the  other,  which 
regards  it  as  a  good.    (p.  349.) 

1.  The  office  is  sbown  to  be,  to  bring  all  truths  to  the  test, 
(p.  849.)  Historical  instances  of  its  value  in  destroying  the 
Roman  catholic  errors,  {p.  350.) 
S.  Free  inquiry  also  shown  in  some  cases  to  be  forced  on  man 
by  the  presentation  of  new  knowledge,  which  demands  con- 
sideration, (p.  850.)  Denial  of  the  statement  that  the  doubts 
thus  created  are  an  entire  imitation  of  older  doubt,  (p.  352.) 
3.  The  office  of  it  in  the  bands  of  Providence  to  elicit  truth  by 
the  very  controversies  which  it  creates  (p.  352);  the  rea- 
pon^bility  of  the  inquirer  not  being  destroyed,  but  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God  made  visible,    (p.  SOS.) 

n.  What  does  the  h 
themselves  at 
(p.  853.) 

The  materials  shown  to  be  presented  for  a,  final  answer  to  these 

questions,  (p.  354.) 
The  probability  shown  from  consideralion  of  the  state  of  the 
various  sciences,  mechanical,  physiological  (p.  355),  and  men- 
tal (p.  355),  that  no  new  difficulties  can  be  suggested  here- 
after, distinct  in  thid  from  the  present;  nor  any  unknown 
kinds  of  evidence  presented  on  behalf  of  Chrisljanity. 
Analogy  of  the  present  age  as  a  whole,  in  disintegration  of 
belief,  to  the  doclining  age  of  Eoman  dvilization.     (p.  356.) 
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The  doubts  which  beset  us  in  liie  present  age  slated  to  be  cliiefly  three 
(p.  aST),  via  : 

1.  Tho  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  aupernatural. 

This  doubt  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  utl«r  unbe- 
lief; Eomedmes  in  a  tone  of  sadness  {p.  36S),  arising  from 
mental  struggles,  of  which  some  ate  enumerated  (p.  358). 
The  intellcoiuid  and  moral  means  of  meetiug  these  doubls. 
(p.  369.) 

2.  The  relation  of  the  atoning  ivork  of  Christ  to  the  human 
race.  {p.  360.)  Explanation  of  the  defective  view  whicli 
would  regard  it  only  as  reconciling  man  to  God,  and  would 
destroy  tlie  priestly  work  of  Christ;  and  statement  of  the 
modes  in  wiiieh  its  advocates  reconcile  it  witJi  Christianitj. 
(p.  861.) 

The  importance  that  aueh  doubta  be  answered  by  reason,  not 
merely  silenced  by  force,     (p.  362.) 

An  answer  sought  by  studying  the  yarious  modes  used  in 
other  ages  of  the  church  (p.  362) ;  especially  by  those  who 
have  had  to  encounter  the  lite  difficulties,  e.  g.  the  Alex- 
andiian  fathers  in  the  third  century,  and  the  laithful  in 
Germany  in  the  present,     (p.  363.) 

This  method  shown  to  have  been  to  present  the  philosophical 
prior  to  the  lustorical  evidence,  in  order  to  create  the  sense 
of  reli^ous  want,  before  eihibiting  Ctiristianity  as  the  di- 
vine supply  for  it.     (p.  364.) 

In  regard  to  the  hislflric  evidence,  three  misgivings  of  the 
doubter  icquire  to  be  met  for  his  full  satisfaction  (p.  366) ; 

(o)  The  literary  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
bool:a  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  mode  of  meeUn^  this  explained,  with  tho  posability 
of  estabUsbing  Christian  dogmas,  even  if  the  most 
extravagant  ratiotialism  were  for  aigument'a  sake 
conceded,    (p.  367.) 

(fl)The  doubt  whether  the  Christian  dogmas,  and 
especially  the  atonement,  are  really  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  value  of  the  fathers,  and  the  pr<^. 
ress  of  the  doctrine  in  church  history,  sbown  5i 
reference  to  this  question,    (p.  868.) 

(7)  Tho  final  difficulty  which  the  doubter  may  put, 
whether  even  apostolic  and  micaculoua  teaching  is  to 
overrule  the  moral  sense,    {p.  369.) 

The  possibility  shown  of  independent  corroboration  of 
the  apostolic  teaching,  in  the  testimony  of  the  living 
ohurdi,  and  the  experience  of  religious  men.   (p.  371.) 

The  utter  improbability  of  error  in  this  part  of  seripturai 
teachmg,  even  if  the  existence  of  error  elaenhece 
were  for  argument's  sake  conceded     (p.  370.) 

Dilferenoe  of  this  appeal  from  that  of  Schleiermaober  to 
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3.  Tho  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  cbureh,  vrhetlier  it  is  a  record 

or  an  authority,     (p.  STi.) 
Statement    of  the  modes  of  viewing  the  qnestion  in  dillerent 

ages     (p  873.) 
The  Bible  an  authority;  but  the  importanoo  shown  of  usiug 
iviidom  m  not  pressing   the   diiiicultios    of  scripture  on  an 
inquirer,  so  aa  to  quench  incipient  faith,     (p.  374.) 


cauBca  of  doubt  conjoined  with  the 
addition  to  all  arguments,  the  help  of 
emotions  must  be  sought  and  expect- 


Tbe  mention  of  the   emotional 

iQtelleclutl,ai  warning  that,  in 

the  divme  Spint  to  hallow  the 

ed.    (p  85S) 
Final  lesson  to  Christian  students,  that  in  all  ages  of  peril,  earnes 

men  hare  found  the  truth  by  the  method  of  study  united  to  prayei 

(pp.  376-379.) 
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LECTURE    I. 


ON   THE    SUBJECT,    MBIHOD,    AND    PTTKPOSE  OF  THE   COTJEBE 
OF  LECTUEES. 


'^r^E  present  course  of  lectures  relates  to  one  of  the 
±  conflicts  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  viz. 
tho  etruggle  of  the  human  spirit  to  free  iteelf  from  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Christianity  offers  occasion  for  opposition  by  its 
mherent  claims,  independently  of  accidental  causes. 
For  it  asserts  authority  over  religious  helief  in  virtue 
of  bemg  a  supernatural  communication  from  God,  and 
claims  the  right  to  control  human  thought  in  virtue  of 
possesBui^  sacred  books  which  are  at  once  the  record 
and  the  mstrument  of  this  communication,  written  by 
men  endowed  with  supernatural  inspiration.  The  in- 
spiration ot  the  writers  is  transferred^  to  the  books,  the 
matter  of  which,  so  far  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  tho 
revelation,   is    received    as    true   becanse  clivine,   not 


The  religion  together  with  the  series  of  revelations  of 
which  it  IB  the  consummation,  differs  in  kind  from  ethnic 
religions,  and  from  human  philosophy;  and  the  sacred 
literature  differs  in  kind  from  other  books.  Each  is 
unique,  a  solitary  miracle  of  its  class  in  human  history 
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The  contents  also  of  the  sacred  hooks  hring  them  into 
contact  with  tlie  efforts  of  speetilative  thought.  Though 
at  first  glance  they  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  different 
sphere,  that  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  intellect,  and 
to  possess  a  different  function,  explaining  duties  rather 
than  discovering  truth  ;  yet  in  deep  problems  of  physi- 
cal or  moral  history,  such  as  Providence,  Sin,  Kecon- 
eiliation,  they  supply  materials  for  limiting  belief  in  the 
very  class  of  subjects  which  is  embraced  in  the  compass 
of  human  philosophy. 

A  conflict  accordingly  might  naturally  he  antici- 
pated, between  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man  and  a 
religion  which  claims  the  right  on  superhuman  au- 
thority to  impose  limits  on  the  field  or  manner  of  their 
exercise ;  the  intensity  of  which  at  various  epochs 
would  depend,  partly  upon  the  amount  of  critical  ac- 
tivity, and  partly  on  the  presence  of  causes  which  might 
create  a  divercence  between  the  current  ideas  and  these 
suppUed  by  the  sacred  hterature. 

The  materials  are  wanting  for  detecting  traces  of 
this  struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Europe ; 
but  the  progress  of  it  may  be  fully  observed  in  Eu- 
ropean history,  altering  concomitantly  with  changes  in 
the  condition  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  methods  of  seek- 
ing it ;  at  first  as  an  open  conflict,  philosophical  or 
critical,  with  the  literary  pagans,  subsiding  as  Christi- 
anity succeeded  in  introducing  its  own  conceptions  into 
every  region  of  thought ;  atterwarda  reviving  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  gradually  growing  more  intense  in 
modem  times  as  material  has  been  offered  for  it  through 
the  increase  of  knowledge  or  the  activity  of  specula- 
tion; varying  in  name,  m  form,  in  degree,  but  reter- 
able  to  similar  causes,  and  teaching  similar  lessons. 

It  is  the  chief  of  these  movements  of  free  thouglit  in 
Europe  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  desci'ibe,  in  theiit 
historic  succession  and  their  connection  with  intellec- 
tual causes. 

We  must  ascertain  the  facts ;  discover  the  causes ; 
and  read  the  moral.  These  three  inquiries,  though  dis- 
tinct in  idea,  cannot  he  disjoined  in  a  critical  history. 
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The  facts  must  fli^t  be  presented  in  place  and  time  :  tlie 
history  is  thus  far  a  mere  chrouicle.  They  must  next 
be  combined  witli  a  view  to  interpretation.  Yet  in 
making  this  first  combination,  taste  guides  more  than 
hy^thesis.  The  classification  is  artistic  ratlier  than 
logical,  and  merely  presents  the  facts  with  as  much 
individaal  vividnese  as  is  compatible  with  the  preservar 
tion  of  the  perspective  requisite  in  the  gener^  historic 
picture.  At  this  ;point  the  artistic  sphere  of  history 
ceases,  and  the  scientific  commences  as  soon  as  the 
mind  seai'ches  for  any  regularity  or  periodicity  in  tlie 
occurrence  of  the  facts,  such  as  may  be  the  effect  of 
fixed  causes.  If  an  empirical  law  be  by  this  means 
ascertained  to  exist,  an  explanation  of  it  nmst  then  be 
sought  in  the  higher  science  which  investigates  mind. 
Analysis  traces  out  the  ultimate  tj-picaf  forms  of 
thought  which  are  manitested  in  it ;  and  if  it  does  not 
aspire  to  arbitrate  on  their  truth,  it  explains  how  they 
have  become  grounds  on  which  particular  views  have 
been  assumed  to  be  true.  The  intellect  is  then  satis- 
fied, and  the  science  of  history  ends.  But  the  heart 
still  craves  a  further  investigation.  It  demands  to  view 
the  moral  and  theological  aspects  of  the  subject,  to  har- 
monize faith  and  discovery,  or  at  least  to  introduce  the 
question  of  human  responsibility,  and  reverentiy  to 
search  for  the  final  cause  which  the  events  subserve  in 
the  moral  purposes  of  providence.  The  drama  of  his- 
tory must  not  develope  itself  without  the  chorus  to 
interpret  its  purpose.  The  artistic, — the  scientific, — 
the  ethical, — these  are  the  three  phases  of  history.  (1) 

The  chief  portion  of  the  present  lecture  will  be  de- 
voted to  explain  the  mode  of  applying  the  plan  just 
indicated ;  more  especially  to  develope  the  second  of 
these  three  branches,  by  stating  the  law  which  has 
marked  the  struggle  of  free  thought  with  Christianity, 
and  illustrating  the  intellectual  causes  which  have  been 
manifested  in  it. 

In  searchmg  ibr  such  a  law,  or  such  causes,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that,  if  we  wished  to  lay  a  soimd 
basis  for  generalization,  it  would  be  necessary  not  to 
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restrict  our  attention  to  the  history  of  Christianity^  hut 
to  institute  a  comparative  study  of  religions,  ethnic  or 
revealed,  in  order  to  trace  the  action  of  reason  in  the 
colleetiTG  rehgious  history  of  the  race,  "Whether  the 
religions  of  nature  be  regarded  as  the  distortion  of 
primitive  traditions,  or  as  the  spontaneous  creation  of 
the  religious  faculties,  the  agreement  or  contrast  sug- 
gested by  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  rehgious,  which  are  preternaturally  re- 
vealed, is  most  important  aa  a  means  of  discovering  the 
universal  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  the  exceptional 
character  which  belongs  to  the  latter  member  of  the 
comparison  iucre^ing  rather  than  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  study.  All  alike  are  adjusted,  the  one  class 
naturally  and  accidentally,  the  other  designedly  and 
supematurally,  to  the  reh^ous  elements  of  human 
nature.  All  have  a  subjective  existence  as  aspirations 
of  the  heart,  an  objective  as  institutions,  and  a  history 
which  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  literature 
and  society.  (2) 

Comparative  observation  of  this  kind  gives  some 
approach  to  the  exactness  of  experiment ;  for  we  watch 
providence  as  it  were  executing  an  experiment  for  our 
mformation,  which  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  same 
law  under  altered  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  we 
should  find  that  Christianity  was  the  only  religion,  the 
history  of  which  presented  a  struggle  of  reason  against 
authority,  we  snoald  pronounce  that  there  must  be 
peculiai'  elements  in  it  which  arouse  the  special  opposi- 
tion ;  or  if  the  phenomenon  be  seen  to  bo  common  to 
all  creeds,  but  to  vary  in  intensity  with  the  activity  of 
ttiought  and  progress  of  knowledge,  this  discovery 
would  suggest  to  us  the  existence  of  a  law  of  the  human 
mind. 

Such  a  study  would  also  furnish  valuable  data  for 
determining  precisely  the  variation  of  form  which 
alteration  of  conditions  causes  in  the  development  of 
such  a  struggle.  In  the  East,  the  history  of  reli^on, 
for  which  material  is  supplied  by  the  study  of  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit  literature,  (3)  would  furnish  examples  of 
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attempts  made  by  philosophers  to  find  a  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  univeree,  and  to  adjust  the 
theories  of  speculative  thought  to  the  national  creed 
deposited  in  supposed  sacred  books.  And  though,  in  a 
western -nation  such  as  Greece,  the  separation  of  religion 
from  philosophy  was  too  wide  to  admit  of  much  paral- 
lel in  the  speemative  aspect  of  free  thought,  yet  m  ref- 
erence to  the  critical,  many  instances  of  the  application 
of  an  analogous  process  to  a  national  creed  may  be  seen 
in  the  examination  made  of  the  early  mythology,  the 
attempt  to  rationalize  it  by  searching  for  historical  data 
in  it,  or  to  moralize  it  hy  allegory.'  Again,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Hebrew  religion  which,  though  super- 
naturally  suggested,  developed  in  connexion  with  human 
events  so  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  men- 
tal difflcnlties  in  the  progress  of  its  history,  how  much 
hallowed  truth,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  might  be 
learned  from  the  divine  breathings  of  pious  inquirers, 
such  as  the  sacred  authors  of  the  seventy-third  Psalm, 
or  of  the  books  of  Job  and  Ecclraiastes,  which  give 
egression  to  painfnl  doubts  about  Providence,  not  felly 
solved  by  religion,  but  which  neverthelosa  faith  was 
willing  t^  leave  unexplained,'     K  in  the  Oriental  ays- 

'  The  attitvicie  of  tlie  mind  towarda  the  national  mythology  in  saeeea- 
ave  ages  of  Greek  history  hna  beet>  treated  by  Grote,  Hutory  of  Greece, 
fol  I.  ch.  16. 

'  See  QuiDet's  (E-avrea,  t.  i.  c.  6,  and  especially  §  4.  On  the  doubts 
expressed  in  the  books  of  Job  and  Eeeleaaates  respectirely,  see  lie 
article  Job  by  Hen"etenl)erg  in  Kilto's  Oydopadia  of  Biblical  Literatare, 
(reprinted  in  a  volume  of  Hengstenberg's  miscellaaeoua  works),  and  the 
apticle  Eeclesiastea  by  Mr.  Plumptre  in  Sniitli'a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
For  the  freo-tJiinking  inquiry  into  the  two  books,  see  the  arlade  on  Job  in 
the  Wesfynintter  Setiiete,  October  1868,  founded  mainly  on  Eirael;  and 
that  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the  yational  Beview,  No.  27,  for  January  1862, 
founded  chiefly  on  Hit^g.  E.  Renan,  in  his  work  on  Job,  and  othei's,  have 
Btodied  the  doubts  expressed  in  it  as  an  internal  eTidenca  for  its  dale. 
Very  full  information  in  reference  to  both  books  may  be  found  in  Dr.  S. 
Davidson's  Introil.  to  Ibe  Old  Tsstamenf  (1862),  vol.  ii.  p.  174  seq.,  SBB 
seq.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  observe,  not  merely  that  the  difficulties 
concernine  Providence  felt  by  Job  refer  to  the  very  subjects  which  pain- 
fully perples  the  raodeni  mind,  but  also  that  Iho  friends  of  Job  exhibit  the 
instinctive  tendency  which  is  observed  in  modem  times  to  denounce  his 
doubt  as  ain,  not  less  than  to  attribute  his  trials  to  evil  as  the  direct  cause. 
These  two  books  of  Scripture,  together  with  the  seveuty-tliird  Psalra,  have 
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teniB  free  thought  is  seen  to  operate  on  a  national  creed 
by  adjuBtin^  it  to  new  ideas  thrcugii  philosophical  dog- 
matism ;  if  m  the  Greek  by  explaining  it  away  tliroti^ 
seepticiem ;  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  hushed  by  the  holier 
logic  of  the  teelinga.  The  two  former  illustrate  ste^ 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  free  thought ;  the  last 
exhibits  the  moral  lesson  of  resignation  and  submission 
in  the  soul  of  the  inquirer. 

Nor  ought  this  method  of  comparison  to  he  laid 
aside  even  at  this  point.  It  would  be  requisite,  for  a 
full  discovery  of  the  intellectual  causes  that  the  gener- 
alization should  be  carried  further,  and '  the  operations 
of  iree  thought  watched  in  reference  to  other  subjects 
than  religion,'  Reason  in  its  action,  first  on  Chris- 
tianity hoth  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  secondly  on  Jew- 
ish and  heathen  religions,  lastly  on  any  body  of  truth 
which  rests  on  traditional  authority, — these  would  be 
the  scientific  steps  nece^ary  for  eliminating  accidental 
phenomena,  and  discovering  the  real  laws  which  have 
operated  in  this  branch  of  intellectual  history.  The 
suggestion  of  such  a  plan  of  study,  though  obviously  too 
lai^e  to  he  here  puraued,  may  offer  matter  of  thought 
to  reflective  minds,  and  may  at  least  help  to  raise  the 
subject  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  belong.  The  result  of  the  survey  would 
confirm  the  view  of  the  struggle  now  about  to  be  given 
which  is  suggested  by  European  history. 

Wlien  any  new  material  of  thought,  such  as  a  new 
religion  which  interferes  with  the  previous  standard  of 
belief,  is  presented  to  the  human  mind  ;  or  when  con- 
versely any  alteration  in  the  state  of  knowledge  on 
whicli  the  human  mind  forms  its  judgment,  imparts  to 
an  in  creaang  religious  importance  as  the  worldgrows  older.  "The  things 
written  aforelinie  were  written  for  our  learning." 

'  AttanUon,  for  exaffiple,  should  be  dii'eotecl  l«  the  efforla  of  the  mind 
in  emancipating  itself  (1)  from  particular  forma  of  political  goreromeiit, 
or  social  arrangements,  or  artificial  lawe,  in  the  stm^le  against  the  feudal 
system,  and  in  the  development  of  political  liberty  in  modem  tunes,  or  (2) 
from  traditional  sjatems  of  scientific  teaching,  as  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of 
astronomy,  or  the  Cartesian  of  vortices.  The  absence  too  of  such  attempts 
in  the  stagnation  of  Eastern  life  is  an  instructive  negative  instance  for 
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an  old  establislied  reli^on  an  aspect  of  opposition  -which 
■was  before  unperceivea ;  the  religion  is  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  an  investigation.  Science  examines  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  it,  criticism  the  evidence  on  which  they 
profess  to  rest,  and  the  literature  which  is  their  expres- 
sion. And  if  such  an  investigation  fail  to  establish  the 
harmony  of  the  old  and  the  new,  tlie  result  takes  two 
forms :  either  the  total  rejection  of  the  particular  re- 
ligion, and  sometimes  even  of  the  supernatural  gen- 
erally, or  else  an  eclecticism  which  seeks  bjf  means  of 
philosophy  to  discover  and  appropriate  the  hidden  tmth 
to  whi<5i  the  religion  was  an  attempt  to  give  i 


sion. 

The  attack  however  calls  forth  the  defence.  Accord- 
ingly the  result  of  this  action  and  reaction  is  to  pro- 
duce scientific  precision,  either  apologetic  or  dogmatic, 
within  the  religious  system,  and  scepticism  outside  of 
it ;  both  reconstructive  in  purpose,  but  the  former 
defensive  in  its  method,  the  latter  destructive.  The 
elements  of  truth  which  exist  on  both  sides  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  controversy,  and  at^er  the  struggle  has 
passed  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  world. 

These  statements,  which  convey  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  inlluence  of  free  thou^t  in  relation  to  re- 
gion, are  verified  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

There  are  four  epochs  at  whidi  the  stru^le  of 
reason  against  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  especially  manifest,  each  characterized  by 
energy  and  intensity  of  speculative  thought,  and  ex- 
hibiting on  the  one  hand  partial  or  entire  unbelief,  or 
on  the  other  a  more  systematic  expression  of  Christian 
doctrine  ;  epochs  in  fact  of  temporary  peril,  of  perma- 
nent gain.' 

'  It  13  proper  to  eipress  my  obligadons  for  e,  few  hints  in  this  part  of 
tlie  lecture  to  an  able  historic  sketch  of  modem  Gecman  thought,  baaed  on 
the  Geachii:?ite  der  neueden  Tlieologie  of  C.  Sobwarti,  in  the  Westminster 
Reyiew,  April  1867  (especiailj  p.  333).  The  enumeraUon  of  the  epochs 
which  foUows  neverllieiesa  occurred  to  me  for  the  most  part  independeiitly 
of  those  suggestions,  and  had  been  previoiialy  eipresscd  in  public  A 
olaaaification  of  a  different  kind  will  be  found  in  Reunannua  HUlona 
Atliiisnti,  1723,  p.  315. 
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In  tlie  first  of  these  periods,  extending  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  is 
antagonism  with  forms  of  Greek  or  Eastern  phi„„ 
and  tlie  existence  is  apparent  of  different  forms  of  e 
ticiam  or  reason  used  m  attack.  The  very  attempt  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  to  adjust  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  of  tbe  Bible  to  speeulatiTe 
thought,  by  a  well  meant  but  extravagant  use  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  is  itself  a  witness  of  the  presence 
or  pressure  of  free  thought.  The  less  violent  of  the  two 
forms  of  unbelief  is  seen  in  the  Gnostics,  the  rationalists 
of  the  early  Church,  who  summoned  Christianity  to  the 
bar  of  philosophy,  and  desired  to  appropriate  tlie  por- 
tion of  its  teachings  which  approved  itself  to  their 
eclectic  tastes ;  the  more  violent  kmd  in  the  rejection 
of  Christianity  as  an  imposture,  or  in  the  attempts  made 
to  refer  ite  origin  to  psychological  causes,  on  the  part 
of  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity,  Celsus  and  Juhan, 
prototypes  of  the  positive  unbelievers  of  later  times. 
The  Greek  theology,  which  embodied  the  dogmatic 
statements  in  which  the  Christian  Church  under  the 
action  of  controversy  gave  explicit  expression  to  its 
implicit  belief,  is  the  example  of  the  stimulus  which  the 
pr^snre  of  free  thought  gave  to  the  use  of  reason  in 
defence. 

As  we  pass  down  the  course  of  European  history, 
the  Pagan  literature  which  had  suggested  the  first  attack 
disappears :  but  as  soon  as  the  elements  of  civilization, 
whicli  survived  the  deluge  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
empire,  had  been  sufficiently  consolidated  to  allow  of 
the  renewal  of  speculation,  a  repetition  of  the  contest 
may  be  observed. 

The  revived  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  of 
their  Arabic  commentators  introduced  from  the  Moorish 
universities  of  Spain^  with  the  consequent  rise  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turiffi,  furnished  material  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
of  reason  against  authority,  a  second  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  The  history  of  it  becomes  complicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  free  thought,  in  the  process  of 
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diBintegrating  the  body  of  authoritative  teaching,  now 
began  to  aesume  on  several  occaeions  a  new  shape,  a 
kind  of  incipient  Protestantiam.  Doubting  neither 
Christianity  nor  the  Bible,  it  is  seen  to  challenge 
merely  that  part  of  the  actual  religion  which,  as  it  con- 
ceived, had  insinuated  itself  from  human  sources  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Accordingly,  the  critical  independence 
of  Nominalism,  in  a  mind  lite  that  of  Abelard,  repre- 
sents the  destructive  action  of  free  thought,  partly  as 
early  Protestantism,  partly  as  scepticism ;  while  the 
series  of  noted  Eealists,  ot  which  Aquinas  is  an  exam- 
ple, that  tried  anew  to  adjust  faith  to  science,  and  thus 
created  the  Latin  theology,  represents  the  defensive 
action  of  reason.  The  imparting  scientific  definition  to 
the  immemorial  doctrines  of  the  Church  constituted  the 
defence. 

In  the  later  middle  ages,  however,  philosophy  ^ad- 
ually  succeeded  in  emancipating  itself  so  entirely  from 
theology,  that  when  the  Eenaissanee  came,  and  a  large 
body  of"^  heathen  thought  was  introduced  into  the  cur- 
rent of  European  life  bymeans  of  ancient  literature,  a 
third  crisis  occurred.  The  independence  passed  into 
open  revolt,  and,  f<^tered  by  political  confusion  and 
material  luxury,  expressed  itself  in  a  literature  of  un- 
belief. 

The  mental  awakening  which  had  commenced  in 
art  and  extended  to  literature  paved  the  way  for  a  spir- 
itual awakening.  The  Eetbrmation  itself  though  the 
product  of  a  deep  consciousness  of  spiritual  need,  an 
emancipation  of  soul  as  well  as  mind,  is  nevertheless  a 
special  mstance  of  the  same  dissolution  of  mediaeval  life, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
same  general  movement  ot  free  thought,  though  not  to 
that  sceptical  form  of  it  which  comes  within  the  field  of 
our  investigation.  Tor  Protestantism,  though  it  be 
scepticism  in  respect  of  the  authority  of  the  traditional 
teadiing  of  the  Church,  yet  reposes  implicitly  on  an 
outward  authority  revealed  in  the  sacred  Dooks  of  holy 
Scripture,  and  restricts  the  exercise  of  freedom  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  this  authority  ;  whereas  scepti- 
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cJsm  proper  ie  an  insurrection  against  the  outward  au- 
thority or  truth  of  the  inspired  books,  and  reposes  on 
the  unrevealed,  either  on  consciousness  or  on  science. 
The  one  ie  analogous  to  a  school  of  art  which  desires  to 
refonn  itself  by  the  use  of  ancient  models  ;  the  other  to 
one  which  professes  to  return  to  an  unassisted  study  of 
nature.  The  spiritual  earnestness  which  characterized 
the  Eet'ormation  prevented  the  changes  in  religious  be- 
lief from  developing  into  scepticism  proper ;  and  lie 
theology  of  the  Eeformation  is  accordingly  an  example 
of  defence  and  reconstruction  as  well  as  of  revulsion. 

During  the  century  which  tbUowed,  mental  activity 
found  employment  in  other  channels  in  connexion  with 
the  political  strn^les  which  resulted  from  the  religious 
chains.  But  the  seventeenth  age  was  another  of  Biose 
epochs  which  form  crises  in  the  history  of  tlie  human 
mind.  The  reconstruction  at  that  time  of  the  methods 
on  which  science  depends,  by  Bacon  from  the  empirical 
side,  by  Descartes  from  the  intellectual,  created  as  great 
a  revolution  in  knowledge  as  the  Renaissance  had  pro- 
duced in  literature  or  the  Reformation  in  religion  ;  and 
a  body  of  materials  was  presented  from  which  philoso- 
phers ventured  to  criticise  the  Bible  and  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  Church.  This  fourth  great  period  of 
free  thought,  which  extends  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  marked  by  more  striking  events  than  fonner  ones," 
Though  the  movement  relates  to  a  similar  sphere,  the 
history  is  rendered  more  complex  by  union  with  Htera- 
ture,  and  connexion  as  cause  or  effect  with  social 
changes,  as  well  as  by  the  reciprocal  operation  of  its 
influence  in  different  countries.     Language,  which   is 


'  The  author  (supposed  to  be  Hundeahasen)  of  Der  DiutscU  Proles- 
tanlismus  thu3  expresses  himself  {§  6.) :  "  In  the  hiaWry  of  the  world 
there  are  four  successive  periods  in  which  open  unbelief  and  nnooncesled 
enmity  to  Christianity  made  the  toor  in  some  degree  amoiig  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe.  Italy  made  the  banning  io  the  fifteenth  and  sii- 
teenlh  century ;  England  and  France  followed  in  Ihe  seventeenth  and 
raghteenth ;  the  series  closed  in  Germany  m  the  nineteenth."  The  first 
of  the  four  crises  in  our  text  occurred  in  the  ancient  worid  ;  the  second  is 
mediieval ;  the  third,  at  the  moment  of  tranation  into  the  modem  history. 
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always  a  record  ol'  opinion,  popular  or  ecientifie,'  classi- 
fies the  forms  of  this  last  great  movement  of  free  thought 
under  three  names,  viz.  Deism  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Infidelity  in  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  it ;  and  Kationalisni  in  Germany  in 
the  nineteenth  ;  movements  which  exhibit  characteris- 
tics respectively  of  the  three  nations,  and  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  general  history.  Enghsh  Deism,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  reasoning  spirit  which  was  stimulated  by 
political  events,  directed  itself  against  the  special  reve- 
lation of  Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  the  re- 
ligion of  natural  reason,  and  ran  a  course  parallel 
with  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  individual  from 
the  power  of  the  state.  French  infidelity,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  materialist  philosophy,  halted  not  till  it  brought 
its  devotees  even  to  atheism,  and  mingled  itself  with 
the  great  movements  of  political  revolution,  which  ulti- 
mately reconstituted  French  society.  German  Kation- 
ahsm,  empirical  or  spiritual,'  in  two  parallel  develop- 
ments, the  philosophical  and  the  literan',  neither  coldly 
denied  Christianity  with  the  practical  doubts  of  the 
English  deists,  nor  flippantly  denounced  it  as  imposture 
with  the  trenchant  and  undiscriminating  logic  of  the 
French  infidels ;  but  appreciating  its  beauty  with  the 
freshness  of  a  poetical  genius,  and  regarding  it  as  one 
phase  of  the  religious  consciousness,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  the  meSiods  employed  in  secidar  leaming,_  to 
collect  the  precious  ideas  of  eternal  truth  to  which 
Christianity  seemed  to  it  to  give  expression,  and  by 
means  of  speculative  criticism  to  exhibit  the  Hteraryand 
psychological  causes  which  it  supposed  had  overlaid 
them  wifli  error. 

Nor  has  the  activity  of  reason  used  in  defence  been 
less  manifest  in  these  later  movements.      The   great 

■  On  the  office  of  lanKiiago,  and  the  chansea  lo  which  it  ia  liable,  con- 
sult tlie  chapter  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Tariatiocs  in  the  meaning 
of  tenns,"  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Loffie  (vol.  ii.  b.  4.  ch.  5.)  An  ciplanaWon  of 
many  of  the  terms  which  occnr  in  the  history  of  doubt,  viz..  Deism, 
Rationalism,  io.  will  be  found  in  Note  21.  at  the  end  of  these  Lectures. 

■■  "  Empiric^,"  aa  in  Lessdog  and  Paulus ;  "  Spiritual,"  as  ia  the  later 
schools.     See  Lest.  VI.  and  vrf 
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■works  on  the  Cliiistiaii  evidences  are  the  witness  to  its 

Presence ;  and  tlie  deeper  and  truer  appreciation  of 
Ibristianity  now  shown  in  every  country,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  religion,  are  the  indirect  effect, 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  Providence,  of  the  stirring 
of  the  religious  apprehension  by  controversy." 

We  have  thus  at  once  exhibited  the  province  which 
will  be  hereafler  investigated  in  detail,  and  stated  the 
general  law  observable  m  the  conflict  between  free 
uiought  and  Christianity.  The  type  reappejo^,  perpet- 
uated by  the  fixity  of  mind,  though  the  form  varies 
under  the  force  ot  circumstances.  Christianity  being 
stationary  and  authoritative,  thonght  progressive  ana 
independent,  the  causes  which  stimulate  the  restlessnese 
of  the  latter  interrupt  the  harmony  which  ordinarily 
exists  between  belief  and  knowledge,  and  produce  crises 
during  which  religion  is  re-examined.  Disorganization 
is  the  temporary  result ;  theological  advance  the  subse- 
quent. Whatever  is  evil  is  eliminated  in  the  conflict ; 
whatever  is  good  is  retained.  Under  the  overruling  of 
a  beneficent  Providence,  antagonism  is  made  the  law 
of  human  r 


Tlie  restriction  of  our  inquirj^to  the  consideration  of 
■the  free  action  of  reason  will  cause  our  attention  to  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  operation  of  reason  in 
its  attack  on  Christianity,  to  the  neglect  of  the  evidences 
which  the  other  office  of  it  has  presented  in  defence; 
and  will  also  exclude  altogether  the  study  of  stru^les, 
where  the  opposition  to  Christianity  has  rested  on  an 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  rival  sacred  boots ;  such  for 
example  as  the  conflict  with  rival  religions  like  the  Jew- 
ish {4J  or  llahometan  (5) ;  as  well  as  of  heresies  which, 
like  the  Socinian  (6),  claim,  however  unjustly,  to  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  law  thus  sketched  of  this  struggle  needs  fuller 
explanation.  Wc  must  employ  a  more  exact  analysis 
to  gain  a  conception  of  the  causra  which  h; 
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at  different  periods  to  make  free  thought  develop  into 
unbelief. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  causes  must  depend 
either  upon  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  whicli 
is  the  subject,  or  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  tlie  agent 
of  attack.  The  former  were  touched  upon  in  the  open- 
ing remarks  of_  this  lecture,  and  may  be  reconsidered 
hereafter ;°  but  it  is  necessary  to  gain  a  general  view  of 
the  latter  before  treating  tiiem  m  their  appheation  in 
future  lectures. 

These  causes,  so  far  as  they  are  spiritual  and  discon- 
nected from  admixture  with  political  circumstances, 
may  be  stated  to  be  of  two  kinds,  viz.  intellectual  and 
moral ;  the  intellectual  explaining  the  types  of  thought, 
the  moral  the  motives  whicli  have  from  time  to  Mme 
existed.'"  The  actions,  and  generally  tfie  opinions  of  a 
human  being,  are  the  complex  result  arising  from  the 
union  of  both.  Yet  the  two  elements,  though  closely 
intertwined  in  a  concrete  instance,  can  be  apprehended 
separately  as  objects  of  abutract  thought ;  and  tlie  forms 
of  manifestation  and  mode  of  operation  peculiar  to  each 
can  be  separately  traced. 

In  a  history  of  thought,  the  antagonism  created  by 
the  intellect  rather  than  by  the  heart  seems  lie  more 
appropriate  subject  of  study,  and  will  be  almost  exclu- 
sively considered  in  these  lectures.  Nevertheless  a 
brief  analysis  must  be  here  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  moral  is  united  with  the  mtelleetual  in  the  formation 
of  opinions.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  commit  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  existence 

"  Via.  toward  the  close  of  Lect.  VIII, 
^  ■"  The  moral  eauaea  of  unbelief  have  been  frequently  discussed,  but  the 
intellectual  rarely.  Van  Mildert  has  collected,  in  his  Boyle  Lectures  {note 
to  Lect.  XSIT,),  references  to  many  valuable  authors  where  the  moral  eiug 
of  pndfl  and  impiety  are  discuased ;  and  J.  A.  FabricJus  {Delect.  Argument. 
1725.)  haa  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  literature  of  the  aubjeot  (c.  38.  p.  653 1 
Dr.  Ogilvie  wrote  in  1783  a  separate  worlt  oq  the  eauaes  of  the  rec^t  un- 
belief; tmt  the  causes  alleged  by  him,  though  well  treated  in  the  delails, 
are  superficial.  A  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  and  cognate  topics  eon 
necl«d  with  onbeUef  is  given  in  a  popular  but  instructive  boolr,  Injidelity 

Us  aspectn,  caitses,  and  (prairies,  a  Prize  Essay  (1853)  of  the  E " 

Alliance,  b;  the  Rgv.  T.  Pearijon,  Hvcmoutb,  N.  B. 
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or  importance  of  the  emotional  element,  if  the  restric- 
tion of  our  point  of  view  to  the  intelleetual  should  liere- 
after  prevent  frequent  references  to  it. 

The  influence  of  the  moral  eanses  in  generating 
doubt,  though  sometimes  exaggerated,  is  nevertheless 
real.  PeycEologicaJ  analysis  ^ows  that  the  emotions 
operate  immediately  on  the  will,  and  tlie  will  on  the 
intellect.  Consequently  the  emotion  of  dislike  is  ahle 
through  the  will  to  prejudice  the  judgment,  and  cause 
disbebef  of  a  doctrine  against  which  it  is  directed." 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  experience  confirms  the  fact. 
Though  we  must  not  rashly  judge  our  neighbour,  nor 
attempt  to  measure  in  any  particular  mind  the  precise 
amount  of  doubt  which  is  due  to  moral  causes,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  where  a  freethinker  is  a  man  of  immoral 
or  unspiritual  life,  whose  interests  incline  him  to  disbe- 
lieve in  tlie  reahty  of  Christianity,  his  arguments  may 
reasonably  be  suspected  to  be  suggested  by  sins  of  char- 
acter, and  by  dislike  to  the  moral  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  though  not  on  this  account  necessarily 
undeserving  of  attention,  must  be  watched  at  every 
point  with  caution,  in  order  that  the  emotional  may  l>e 
eliminated  from  the  intellectual  causes. 

It  is  also  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence on  which  religion  rests  for  proof,  tiiat  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  subtle  influence  of  moral  causes, 
where  at  first  sight  intellectual  might  seem  alone  to 
act.  Tor  the  evidence  of  religion  is  probable,  not  de- 
monstrative ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  probable  evidence 
that  the  character  and  experience  determine  the  com- 
parative weight  which  the  mind  assigns  in  it  to  the 
premises."     In  demonstrative  evidence  there  is  no  op- 

"  Compare  some  remarks  On  this  point  in  Whately'a  Bkeforic  (pact  2. 
ch.  1. 1  3.) 

"  Proof  being  of  two  kmda,  vii.  arUecedati  prohability,  tixis,  (Ariet. 
Rhet.  i.  2.  S  1 B.  which  shows  the  cause ;  and  evidence,  aviuTor,  whidi  shows 
the  fact ;  it  is  clear  that  the  latter,  if  of  the  positive  kind,  TtK/i^puiv,  is 
demonstroitire ;  but  if  merely  of  the  probable  kind,  or  of  the  nature  of  cir- 
ctmiBtsnttal  evidence,  ar^mitor  mintTor,  requires  the  antecedent  probability 
in  addition  for  the  purpose  of  efTectiug  conviction.  Otherwise  the  evidence 
tna;  seem  to  be  an  accidental  concatenation  of  circumstances,  unless  ex- 
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portunity  for  the  intrusion  of  emotion  ;  but  in  probable 
reasoning  the  judgment  ultimately  formed  by  the  mind 
depends  often  as  much  upon  the  antecedent  presump- 
tions brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  subiect,  as 
upon  the  actual  proofe  presented ;  the  state  of*  feeling 
causing  a  variation  in  the  force  with  which  a  proposi- 
tion commends  itself  to  the  mind  at  different  times. 
The  very  subtlety  of  this  influence,  which  requires  care- 
ful analysis  for  its  detection,  causes  it  to  be  overlooked. 
Accordingly,  in  a  subject  bke  religion,  liie  emotions 
may  secretly  insinuate  themselves  m  the  preliminary 
step  of  determining  the  weight  due  to  tlie  premises, 
even  where  the  final  process  of  inference  is  purely  intel- 
lectual. 

"We  can  select  illustrations  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  operation  of  prejudice  from  instances  of  a 
kind  unlike  the  one  previously  named ;  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  disinclination  of  the  inquirer  to  accept 
Christianity  has  not  arisen  primarily  from  the  obstacle 
caused  by  tlie  enmity  of  his  own  eamal  heart,  but  from 
antipathv  toward  the  moral  character  of  those  who  have 
professed  the  Christian  faith. 

Who  can  doubt,  that  the  corrupt  lives  of  Chrietians 
in  the  later  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  the  avarice  of 
the  Avignon  popes,  the  selfishness  ^own  in  the  great 
schism,  the  simony  and  nepotism  of  the  Eoman  court 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  excited  disgust  and  hatred  tow- 
ard Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
Eenaissance,  which  disqualified  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  evidences  ;  or  that  the  social  disaffec- 
tion in  the  last  century  in  Erance  incensed  th-e  mind 
jigainst  the  Church  that  supported  alleged  public 
abuses,"  until  it  blinded  a  Voltaire  from  seeing  any 
goodness  in  Christianity ;  or  that  the  religious  intoler- 
ance shown  within  the  present  century  by  the  eeclesias- 

plained  by  the  anteeedenli  probability  that  ciist«d  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
miun  fact  which  the  accumulation  of  oircumstanoes  is  adduced  to  attest. 

"  See  below,  the  commencement  of  Leot.  V. ;  and  on  the  influence  of 
social   disaffection  in  causing  modem  unbelief,  see  Pearson's  InJidelUy., 
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tical  power  in  Italy  drove  a  Leopardi"  and  a  Bini"  into 
doubt ;  or  that  the  sense  of  supposed  personal  wrong 
and  social  isolation  deepened  the  uuhelief  of  Shelley'" 
and  of  Heinrich  Heine?-'  Whatever  other  motives 
may  have  operated  in  these  respective  cases,  the  preju- 
dices which  arose  fmm  the  causes  just  named,  doubtless 
created  an  antecedent  impression  against  rehgion,  which 
impeded  the  lending  an  unbiassed  ear  to  its  evidence. 

The  subtlety  of  the  influence  in  these  instances 
makes  them  the  more  instructive.  If,  as  we  contem- 
plate them,  our  sympathies  are  so  far  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  doubters  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  check 
ourselves  in  exculpating  them,  by  the  consideration  that 
they  were  responsible  for  tailing  to  separate  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  Clu-istianity  from  the  accidental  abuse  of 

"  Giiteomo  Leopardi  (119S — IBS'!),  s  naUve  of  the  tranB-Apennine 
Boman  stales.  Hia  woria  wore  publisheJ  (1845 — 49),  consisting  of  pliilo- 
Iwical  pieces,  poems,  papers  on  pbilosophy,  und  letters.  The  Italiaas  con- 
Biaer  him  to  have  been  a  prodigy  in  philological  power  that  might  have 
rivalled  Niebuhr.  As  a  poet  he  was  one  of  Uie  finest  of  his  coantrj  in  the 
present  centurf.  His  letters  arc  very  classical  in  eipreseion,  and  have 
been  said  to  rival  the  correspondence  of  the  best  ages  of  Italy.  Bis  fine 
mind  was  darkened  with  the  deepest  shades  of  doubt.  Shelle;  is  the 
nearest  English  representative.  A  masterly  sketch  of  his  mental  and 
literary  character  was  given  in  de  Qtmrterli/  iteview  (No.  172.  March 
1860),  generally  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  English  Btatesman  well 
known  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  literature  and  his  sympathy  with 
constitutional  government. 

"  Cario  Bini  (1808—1842),  a  native  of  Tuscany  of  less  note,  who 
belonged  to  the  Kepiibliean  party  in  polices,  and  like  Leopardi  bnmod 
with  an  onquenchable  lore  of  la  palria.  A  monument  with  an  inscripUon 
by  his  friend  Maraini  has  been  recenUy  erected  over  his  grave  at  Livorno. 
The  tender  pathos  shown  m  hia  pootiy  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Jean 
Paul.  One  of  his  poems,  Z'Anniveraario  delta  Nasdia  1888,  eiprcfflive 
of  deep  and  afiicting  scepticism  and  life-wearineaa,  will  be  found  in  the 
Collection  of  Italian  Poetry  edited  by  Arrivabene  (1  vol.  12mo.  ISBB.) 

"  Shelley's  mental  character  is  discussed  near  Uie  close  of  Lect.  Y. 

"  Heinrich  Heine  {l'!99 — 1858),  a  poet  who  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
about  1630,  in  disgust  with  the  pohtical  state  of  Germany.  His  poetry 
was  chiefly  subsequent  to  this  event.  He  had  a  mixture  of  German  im- 
apnation  with  French  e^Ht.  In  |j>ne  he  has  been  compared  to  Byron. 
Vap^reau  {Diction,  des  ConUmp.)  compares  his  wit  to  that  of  Swift  or 
Kabeiais.  His  collected  works  have  been  published  at  Philadelphia;  and 
his  poems  were  translated  into  English  by  E.  A.  Bowring,  1861.  In  later 
lite  Heine  laid  aside  the  oitreme  tmbelief  of  hia  eariier  years.  An  article 
respecting  him  appeared  in  the  WestmimUr  Review  (Jan.  1856.) 
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it  shown  ill  tlie  lirea  of  its  professors,  we  can  imagine 
so  much  the  more  clearly,  how  great  was  the  danger  to 
these  doubters  themselves  of  omitting  the  introspection 
of  their  own  characters  nece^ary  for  detecting  the  preju- 
dice which  actually  seemed  to  have  conscience  on  its 
side ;  and  can  realize  more  vividly  from  these  instances 
the  secresy  and  intense  subtlety  of  the  influence  of  the 
feelings  in  the  formation  of  doubt,  and  ini'er  the  neces- 
sity of  most  careful  attention  for  its  discovery  in  others, 
and  watchfulness  in  detecting  it  in  our  own  hearts. 

There  are  other  cases  of  doubt,  however,  where  the 
influence  of  the  emotional  element,  if  it  operates  at  all, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  cause  accordingly 
seems  wholly  intellectual.  This  may  happen  when  the 
previous  convictions  of  the  mind  are  shaken  by  the 
knowledge  of  some  fact  newly  brought  before  its  notice ; 
such  as  the  apparent  .conflict  between  the  Hebrew 
record  of  a  universal  deluge"  and  the  negative  evidence 
of  geology  as  to  its  non-occun-ence ;  or  the  historical 
discrepancies  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles," or  the  varying  accounts  of  the  genealogy  and  res- 
urrection of  Christ.  A  doubt  purely  intellectual  in  its 
origin  might  also  arise,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with 
the  pious  Eengel,'"  in  consequence  of  perceiving  the  var 


edition). 

"  These  discrepanciee  formed  part  of  tlie  subject  of  an  early  work  of 
De  Wette  (ueber  die  glaubwuerdigkeit  der  bueoher  der  Chronik  1806),  otnd 
are  noticed  in  liis  EinleUung  im  All.  Test.  (See  the  chapters  which  refer 
to  tbese  books) ;  also  in  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  ItUrodttction  to  the  Old  Tista- 
ment  1862,  vol.  iL  ChronieUi  %  8  and  8.  Mr.  F.  Newman,  in  hia  work, 
The  Hehrevj  Monarchy,  has  made  great  use  of  these  difBculHea  for  deatruo- 
IJve  criticism.  Movers  (Unfermichmigert  ueber  Jie  Chnmik  18S4),  and  C. 
r.  Keil  (Apologetiseher  Vermch  neber  die  Okronik  1833),  endeavour  to 
remove  them.  Also  see  the  translation  of  the  Commentaiy  of  Keil  and 
Berthean  on  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the  former  of  the  two  being  based  on 
the  work  of  the  samo  author  previously  named. 

"  J.  A.  Bcnge!  (1689—1762),  author  of  the  Onomoii  of  the  JVew 
Testament  (traiisUted,  with  Life  prefixed  to  vol.  iv.)  Cfr.  also  the  article 
by  Hartmann  in  Herzog's  Real.  Encjiclopadie  and  Burt's  lafe  of  him 
(tionslalfid  1837.)  The  labonr  of  Ms  life,  to  fix  the  test  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  prompted  by  (he  alarm  which  hb  pious  mind  felt  at  the  uncer- 
tainty thrown  on  the  eacreiJ  books,  tbe  inspiration  of  which  he  believed  to 
extend  to  the  words. 
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riety  of  readings  in  the  sacred  text ;  or,  as  in  many  of 
the  German  critics,  from  the  difficulty  created  by  the 
long  habit  of  examining  the  classical  legends  and  myths, 
in  satisfying  themselves  abont  the  reasons  why  similar 
criticism  should  not  be  extended  to  the  early  national 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.  Causes  of  doubt  lite  these, 
■which  spring  from  the  advance  of  knowledge,  necessa- 
rily belong  priinarily  to  the  intellectual  region.  The 
intellect  is  the  cause  and  not  merely  the  condition  of 
them.  But  there  is  room  even  here  for  an  emotional 
element ;  and  the  state  of  heart  may  be  tested  by  no- 
ticing whether  the  mind  gladly  and  proudly  grasps  at 
them  or  thoughtfully  weighs  them  with  serious  effort  to 
discover  the  truth.  The  moral  causes  may  reintbrce  or 
may  check  the  intellectual :  but  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  classes  is  apparent.  Though  co-existing  and  inter- 
locked, they  may  be  made  subjects  of  independent 
study. 

The  preceding  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  moral 
and  intdleotual  faculhes  in  the  formation  of  rehgious 
opinions  might  enable  us  to  criticise  the  ethical  infer- 
ences drawn  in  reference  to  man's  responsibility  for  his 
behef,  Thcee  who  think  that  our  characters,  morat 
and  intellectual,  are  formed  for  us  by  circumstances, 
are  consistent  in  denying  or  depreciating  responsibility." 
There  is  a  danger  however  among  Christian  writers  of 
falling  into  the  opposite  error,  oi'  dwelling  so  entirely 
on  the  moral  causes,  in  forgetftilness  of  the  intellectual, 
as  to  teach  not  only  that  unbelief  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  sin,  (which  few  would  dispute,)  but  that  even 

"  The  denial  of  responsibility  for  belief  may  cither  be  a  denial  of  all 
responsibility  whateTer,  ia  ooaseiiuenee  of  the  opinion  that  our  charactera 
are  formed  for  ns  by  eiroumslancea,  or  else  a  denial  of  our  rcsponability 
for  our  belief,  as  distinct  from  our  responability  for  the  agreement  of  our 
conduct  with  our  belief;  the  moral  responsibility,  accordmg  to  this  Tiew, 
lying  in  oar  adherence  to  a  standavd,  irrespective  of  the  truthfiilness  of 
the  slaudard.  The  former  of  these  views  is  the  fatalism  advocated  in  the 
system  called  (English)  Socialism  (See  Morell'a  History  of  Fhilmopky^ 
i  473  seq.) ;  the  latter  haa  occawotially  been  imputed  to  teachers  of  the 
unitarian  school  of  Ethics,  perhaps  with  less  justice ;  tbeir  assertione  in 
reference  to  it  being  intended  to  apply  only  to  political  and  not  to  moral 
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transient  doubt  of  it  is  einfiil ;  and  thus  to  repel  unbe- 
lievers by  imputing  to  tliem  motives  of  which  their  con- 
sciences acquit  them. 

A  truth  however  is  contained  in  this  opinion,  though 
obscured  by  being  stated  with  exaggeration,  inasmuch 
as  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  doubts  may  be  of  many 
different  kinds.  Sinfulness  cannot,  for  example,  be  im- 
puted to  the  mere  scepticism  of  inquiry,  the  healthy 
critical  investigation  of  methods  or  results ;  nor  to  the 
scepticism  of  despair,  which,  hopeless  of  finding  trath, 
takes  up  a  reactionary  and  mystical  attitude ;"  nor  to 
the  cases  (if  such  can  ever  be,)  of  painful  doubt,  perhaps 
occafiionally  even  of  partial  unbeUef,  which  are  pro- 
duced exelusively  by  intellectual  causes,  without  admix- 
ture of  moral  ones.  This  variety  of  form  should  create 
caution  in  measuring  the  degree  of  sinMnesa  involved 
in  individual  cas^  of  doubt.  Yet  the  inclination  to 
condemn  in  such  instances  contains  the  fimdamentai 
truth  that  the  moral  causes  are  generally  so  intertwined 
with  the  intellectual  in  the  assumption  of  data,  if  not  in 
the  process  of  inference,  that  there  is  a  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  fault  may  be  one  of  will,  not  of  intellect, 
even  though  undetected  by  the  sceptic  himself  And  a 
r;onseientious  mind  wiU  learn  the  practical  lesson  of 
exercising  the  most  careful  self-examination  in  refer- 
ence to  ita  doubts,  and  especially  will  use  the  utmost 
caution  not  to  communicate  them  needlessly  to  others. 
The  Hebrew  Psalmist,  instead  of  telling  his  painful 
misgivings,  harboured  them  in  God's  presence  until  he 
found  the  solution,"  The  delicacy  exhibited  in  forbear- 
ing unnecessarily  to  shake  the  faith  of  others  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  doubter.  "  If  I  say, 
I  will  speak  thus;  behold, I  should  offend  against  the 
generation  of  thy  children." 

"'  Such  an  attitude  of  mind,  for  eiample,  was  presented  in  the  Bevun- 
teenth  century  by  Uuct,  and  in  the  present  by  Dc  Maistre.  On  the 
former,  see  Barttiolmess'  Le  Sceplicimte  Theologiqiu  (lSb2) ;  for  reference 
to  sources  for  tie  study  of  tha  latter,  see  Lect.  TIL  Consult  Morell'a 
Hiatorg  of  Philotopky  (toI.  il  ck  6.  §  2)  for  the  history  of  this  kind  of 
philosophical  aceplicism, 

"  Paalmlxsiii.  15—1';, 
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These  remarks  will  enatle  us  to  estimate  the  man- 
ner and  d^ree  in  whieli  the  emotions  may,  conscioualy 
or  unconsciously,  influence  the  operations  of  the  intel- 
lect in  reference  to  religion  ;  and  will  clear  the  way  for 
the  statement  of  that  which  is  to  form  the  special  sub- 
ject of  study  in  these  leeturee,  the  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  ot  the  intellectual  causes,  and  the  forms  of  free 
thought  in  rehgion  to  which  they  may  give  rise:  This 
branch  is  freq^aently  neglected,  because  satisfying  the 
intellect  rather  than  tlae  heart,  indicating  tendencies 
rather  tlian  affording  means  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
individuals ;  yet  it  admits  of  greater  certainty,  and  will 
perhaps  in  some  respects  bo  found  to  be  not  le^  full  of 
instruction,  than  the  other. 

We  must  distinctly  apprehend  what  is  here  intended 
by  the  term  "  intellectual  cause,"  when  applied  to  a 
series  of  phenomena  like  sceptical  opinions.  It  does 
not  merely  denote  the  antecedent  ideas  which  form 
previous  links  in  the  same  chain  of  thought :  these  ai-e 
BufBeiently  revealed  by  the  chronicle  which  records  the 
series.  Kor  does  it  mean  the  uniformity  of  method 
according  to  which  the  mind  is  observed  to  act  at  suc- 
cessive intervals ;  this  is  the  law  or  formula,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  already  indicated."  But  we 
intend  by  "  cause "  two  things ;  either  the  sources  of 
knowledge  which  have  from  age  to  age  thrown  then- 
materials  into  the  stream  of  thonght,  and  compelled 
reason  to  re-investigate  religion  and  try  to  harmonize 
the  new  knowledge  with  the  old  beliefs ;  or  else  the 
ultimate  intellectual  grounds  or  tests  of  truth  on  which 
the  decision  in  such  cases  has  been  based,  the  most  gen- 
eral types  of  thouriit  into  which  the  forms  of  doubt 
can  be  analysed.  The  problem  is  this : — Given,  these 
two  terms :  on  the  one  hand  the  series  of  opinions 
known  as  the  history  of  free  thought  in  religion ;  on 
the  other  the  uniformity  of  mode  m  which  reason  has 
operated.  Interpolate  two  steps  to  connect  them  to- 
gether, whicli  wul  show  respectively  the  materials  of 
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knowledge  which  reason  at  successive  moments  oronglit 
to  bear  on  religion,  and  the  ultimate  standards  of  truth 
■which  it  adopted  in  applying  this  material  to  it.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  supply  the  answer  to  this  problem  that 
will  give  organic  unity  to  these  lectures. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  in  reference  to  the  former 
of  these  two  snbjects,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been 
described  to  some  extent,"'  and  will  be  made  clear  in 
the  course  of  the  history.  The  branches  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  movements  of  free  thought  in  religion 
are  connected,  are  chiefly  literary  criticism  and  science. 
The  one  addresses  itself  to  the  record  of  the  revelation  ; 
the  other  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  record.  Criti- 
cism, when  it  gains  canons  of  evidence  for  examining 
secular  hterature,  applies  them  to  the  sacred  hooks ; 
directing  itself  in  its  lower"  form  to  the  variations  in 
their  text ;  in  its  higher '"  to  their  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity. Science,  physical  or  metaphysical,  addresses 
itself  to  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  their  contents. 
In  its  physical  form,  when  it  has  reduced  the  world  to 
its  true  p<»ition  in  the  universe  of  space,  human  history 
in  the  cycles  of  time,  and  the  human  race  in  the  world 
of  organic  life,  it  compares  these  discoveries  with  the 
view  of  the  univeree  and  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
planet  contained  in  the  sacred  literature ;  or  it  exam- 
ines the  Christian  doctrine  of  miraculous  interposition 
and  special  providence  by  the  light  of  its  gradually 
inereafiing  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  In 
its"  moral  and  metaphj^ieal  forms,  science  examines 
such  subjects  as  the  moral  history  of  the  Hebrew  theoc- 
racy ;  or  ponders  reverently  over  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  redemption,  and  the  teaching  which 
scripture  supplies  on  the  deepest  problems  of  specula- 
tion, the  relations  of  Deity  to  the  universe,  the  act  of 
creation,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  the  administration  of 
moral  providence. 

"'  See  pp.  8-12. 

"  These  namea  for  the  two  respecHye  tiritnches  into  which  literary 
criticism  is  divisilile,  ore  commonlj  used  in  bU  modem  GemiaD  works  of 
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There  is  another  mode,  liowever,  in  ivhicli  specula- 
tive philosophy  has  operated,  which  needs  ^ler  expla- 
nation. It  lias  not  merely,  like  the  other  sciences,  sug- 
gested results  which  have  seemed  to  clash  with  Chris- 
tianity, Tjut  has  siipplied  the  ultimate  grounds  of  proof 
to  which  appeal  has  consciously  been  made,  or  which 
have  been  unconsciously  assumed : — the  ultimate  types 
of  thought  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the 
struggle." 

It  will  be  useful,  before  exhibiting  this  kind  of  in- 
fluence in  reference  to  religion,  to  illustrate  its  charac- 
ter by  selecting  an  instance  from  some  region  of  thought 
wliere  its  effects  would  be  least  suspected.  The  exam- 
ple shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of  literature. 

If  we  compare  three  poets  selected  from  the  last 
three  centuries,  the  contrast  will  exhibit  at  once  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  literary  spii'it  and 
standard  of  judgment,  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
change  with  fluctuations  in  the  predominant  philosophy 
of  the  time.— If  we  commence  with  the  author  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  we  listen  to  the  last  echo  of  the  poetry 
which  had  belor^ed  to  the  great  outburst  of  mind  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
faith  in  the  supernatural  which  had  characterized  Puri- 
tanism. His  philosophy  is  Hebrew :  he  hesitates  not 
to  interpret  the  divine  counsels  ;  but  it  is  by  the  sup- 
posed light  of  revelation.  Doubt  is  unknown  to  him. 
liie  anthropomorphic  conception  of  Deity  prevails. 
Material  nature  is  the  instrument  of  God's  personal 
providence  for  the  oWecta  of  His  care. — Bat  if  we  pass 
to  the  author  of  the  Essav  on  Man,  the  revolution  which 
has  given  artistic  precision  to  the  form  is  not  more  ob- 

"  The  work  wWch  will  most  clearly  aiplain  my  purpose  in  the  follow- 
ing hiatory  is  Mr.  J.  D.  MoteU's  Historical  and  Critical  Viem  of  the  Sped- 
latitie  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century.  (1847.)  It 
eilubits  the  influence  of  metaphysical  philosophy  on  rarioas  branches  of 
knowledge.  (See  sect.  1  and  6  of  the  introduction  to  vol.  i„  and  in  vol. 
ii.  ch.  9.)  Also  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the 
Age  (1848),  he  treate  the  same  subject  with  direct  reference  to  religion. 
Compare  also  on  the  same  points  Cousin's  Nisloire  de  la  Philosophie  da  8* 
aiecle,  vol.  ii.  logon  30;  Pearson  on  InfidelUy,  part  ii.  cli.  2.  p.  340  seq. 
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servable  than  the  indications  of  a  philosopbj  which  has 
eliilled  the  spiritual  faculties.  The  supernatural  is 
gone.  Nature  is  a  vast  machine  ■which  moves  by  fixed 
laws  impressed  upon  it  by  a  Creator.  The  soul  feels 
chilled  with  the  desolation  of  a  universe  wherein  it 
cannot  reach  forth  by  prayer  to  a  loving  Father. 
Scripture  is  displaced  by  science.  Doubt  Has  passed 
into  unbelief,  Tlie  universe  is  viewed  by  the  cold  ma- 
terialism which  arraigns  spiritual  subjects  at  the  bar  of 
sense.— -If  now  we  t\mi  to  the  work  consecrated  by  the 
great  living  poet  to  the  memory  of  his  early  Mend,  we 
find  ourselves  in  contact  with  a  meditative  soul,  sepa- 
rated from  the  age  just  named  by  a  complete  intel- 
lectual chasm ;  whose  spiritual  perceptions  reflect  a 
philosophy  which  expresses  the  sorrows  and  doubts  of  a 
cultivated  mind  of  thepresent  day,  "  perplext  in  faith 
but  not  in  deeds,"" "  The  material  has  become  trans- 
figured into  the  spiritual.  The  objective  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  subjective.  I^ature  is  studied,  as  in 
Pope,  without  the  assumption  of  a  revelation ;  but  it  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  machine  conducted  by  material 
laws ;  it  is  a  motive  soul  which  embodies  God's  pres- 
ence ;  a  mystery  to  be  felt,  not  understood.  God  is  not 
afar  off,  so  that  we  cannot  reach  Him  :  He  is  so  nigh, 
that  Hie  omnipresence  seems  to  obscure  His  personality. 

These  instances  will  illustrate  the  difference  which 
philosophy  produces  in  the  classes  of  ideas  in  which  the 
mind  of  an  age  is  foimed.  In  Milton,  the  appeal  is 
made  to  tlie  revelation  of  God  in  the  Book  ;  in  Pope, 
to  the  revelation  in  Nature ;  in  the  living  poet,  to  the 
revelation  in  man's  soul,  the  type  of  the  mfinite  Spii-it 
and  interpreter  of  God's  universe  and  God's  book." 

It  is  an  analysis  of  a  similar  kind  which  we  must 
conduct  in  reference  to  sceptical  opinions.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  iirst  of  the  two  classes  of  intellectual  causes 
above  named,"  viz,  the  various  forms  of 


^  Tennjson'fl  In  Manoriam,  %  94. 

"  An  instructire  comparison  of  Miiton,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworlh,  which 
will  further  illuetrate  this  Bubject,  may  be  found  in  Mactnillan't  Magazine 
for  Jan.  1862.  s°  Seep.  21. 
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there  described,  conld  not  exist  unobserved,  for  they  are 
present  from  time  to  time  as  rival  doetrinea  in  contest 
■with  Christianity ;  but  the  kind  of  intiuenee  of  which 
we  now  treat,  which  relates  to  the  grounds  of  belief  on 
which  a  judgment  is  consciously  or  uncoiiseionsly 
formed,  is  more  subtle,  and  requires  analysis  for  its  de- 
tection. 

We  must  briefly  explain  its  nature,  and  ilhistrate  its 
influence  on  religion. 

Metaphysical  science  is  usually  divided  into  two 
branches;  of  which  one  examines  tlie  objects  known, 
the  other  the  human  mind,  that  is  the  organ  of  knowl- 
ledge.  (7)  When  Psychology  has  finished  its  study  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  tlie  mind,  it  supplies  the 
means  for  drawing  inferences  in  reply  to  a  question 
Tthich  admits  of  a  twofold  aspect,  viz.  which  of  the 
mental  faculties, — sense,  reason,  feeling,  fiimishes  the 
origin  of  knowledge ;  and  which  is  the  supreme  test  of 
truth?  These  two  questions  form  the  snbjective  or 
Psychological  branch  of  Metaphysics,  According  to  the 
answer  thus  obtained  we  deduce  a  corollary  in  reference 
to  the  objective  side.  We  ask  what  information  is 
afforded  by  these  mental  faculties  in  respect  to  tlie  na- 
ture or  attributes  of  the  objects  known, — ^matter,  mind, 
God,  duty.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  branch 
commonly  called  the  Ontological.  The  one  inquiry 
treats  of  the  tests  of  knowledge,  the  other  of  the  nature 
of  being.  The  combination  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
answer  on  its  two  sides,  internally  and  externally,  to 
the  question,  What  is  truth  ? 

The  right  application  of  them  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion would  give  a  philosophy  of  religion  ;  either  ob- 
jectively by  the  process  of  constructing  a  theodicie  or 
theory  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith ;  or  subjectively, 
by  separating  their  provinces  by  means  of  such  an  in- 
quiry into  the  functions  of  the  religious  faculty,  and  the 
nature  of  the  truths  apprehended  by  it,  as  might  iumish 
criteria  to  determine  the  amoimt  that  is  to  be  appro- 

Eriated  respectively  from  our  own  consciousness  and 
■om  external  authority. 
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The  influence  of  the  Ontological  branch  of  tlie  in- 
quiry in  producing  a  straggle  with  Cliristianity,  haa 
been  abeady  included  under  the  difficulties  previously 
named,  which  are  created  by  the  growth  of  the  various 
seicnceB."  It  ia  the  influence  of  the  Psychological 
branch  that  wo  are  now  illustrating,  by  showing  that 
the  various  theories  in  respect  of  it  give  their  type  to 
various  forms  of  belief  and  doubt. 

The  well-known  threefold  distribution  of  the  facul- 
tics_  that  tbrm  the  ultimate  grounds  of  conviction  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose :  viz.,  sensational  consciousness 
revealing  to  us  the  world  of  matter ;  intuitive  reason 
that  of  mind ;  and  feeling  that  of  emotion."  Those 
are  the  forms  of  consciousness  which  supply  tlie  mate- 
rial from  which  the  reflective  powers  draw  inferences 
and  construct  systems. 

It  is  easy  to  exhibit  the  mental  character  which  each 
would  have  a  tendency  to  generate  wlien  applied  to  a 
special  subject  like  religion,  natural  or  revealed. 

If  the  eye  of  sense  be  the  solo  guide  in  looking 
around  on  nature,  we  discover  only  a  universe  of  brute 
matter,  phenomena  linked  together  in  uniform  succes- 
sion of  antecedents  and  consequents.  Mind  becomfs 
only  a  higher  form  of  matter.  Sin  loses  its  poignancy. 
Immorfcaht;^  disappears..  God  exists  not,  except  as  a 
personification  of  the  Cosmos.     Materiahsm,  atheism, 

"  The  cause  is,  that  whatever  difficulties  may  be  prcsetil«d  by  it  are 
the  statements  of  rival  teaching  opposed  to  the  Christian ;  conclusions,  not 
premises:  whereas  those  which  ariee  from  the  pajohologieaJ  branch  are 
rival  premises;  not  diiTerence  of  belief  merely,  but  causes  of  such  dif- 
ference. Therefore  the  diffieuities  suggested  by  Ontology  belong  («  those 
described  above  in  p.  21,  23.  Many  ainstrations  of  this  branch  may  be 
found  in  Bartholmess'  Hiit.  Cril.  des  Boetrines  EeliqieuGes  de  la  Philo- 
sophie  Mbderne,  1865. 

"  The  cUsaeeation  of  faculties  here  intended,  with  their  respective 
functions,  wUl  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  Morell's  ^is(.  of  Phil.,  vol. 
11.  p.  338;  and  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  ch.  1.  and  2.  The  altered 
scheme  given  in  his  subsequent  works  on  Psychdogy  (1853  and  1861,) 
ought  also  to  be  compared  with  the  former  one.  See  also  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Refeetwu,  I  168  seq.  The  terms  Sensationalist,  Idealist,  and 
Mystic,  are  nearly  always  used  in  the  present  lectures  in  the  sense  in  which 
Morell,  following  Cousin,  uses  them  ;  riz,  to  cipreHs  those  who  place  the 
ultimate  test  of  truth  in  sense,  innate  ideas   or  feeling   rcspuctively 
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fatalism,  are  the  ultimate  results  which  are  proved  by 
logic  and  history"  to  follow  from  this  extreme  view. 
The  idea  of  spirit  cannot  he  reached  by  it.  Por  if  some 
other  form  of  experience  than  the  sensitive  be  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  knowledge ;  if  a  nobler  view  be  forced 
on  us  by  the  very  inability  even  to  express  nature's 
phenomena  without  superadding  spiritual  qualities  ;  if 
regularity  of  sueceseion"  suggest  the  idea  of  order  and 
purpose  and  mind ;  if  adaptation  suggest  the  idea  of 
morality ;  if  movement  suggest  the  idea  of  form  and 
will ;  if  will  suggest  the  idea  of  personality ;  if  tlie  idea 
of  the  Cosmos  suggest  unity,  and  thus  we  mount  up, 
step  by  step,  to  the  conception  of  a  God,  possessing 
unity,  intelhgenco,  will,  character,  we  really  transfer 
into  the  sphere  of  nature  ideas  taken  from  another  re- 
gion of  being,  viz.,  from  our  consciousness  of  ourselves, 
our  consciousness  of  spirit.  It  is  mental  association 
that  links  these  ideas  to  those  of  sense,  and  gives  to  a 
sensational  philosophy  properties  not  its  own.  If  how- 
ever sensational  experience  can  by  any  means  arrive  at 
the  notion  of  natural  religion ;  yet  it  will  find  a  diffi- 
culty, created  by  its  behef  of  the  imiformity  of  nature, 

"  E.  g.  ill  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France.  (See  Lect. 
v.)  In  estimating  tlie  effects  of  philosophiciil  opinions,  care  must  be  used, 
to  distinguish  the  results  which  may  bo  thought  by  opponents  to  flow  from 
BQch  opinions  by  logical  inference,  from  those  which  hare  been  proved  by 
history  to  flow  from  them  in  fact.  Some  portion  of  Couan's  brilliant  oriti- 
dsm,  m  ike  Ei«l.  de  la  Phil.  Franfaise  du  18e  liicle,  and  in  the  Ecole 
Semmdiste,  is  thought  to  be  open  to  esception  on  tliis  ground.  It  is  from  a. 
conriction  of  the  importance  of  not  attributing  to  a  philosopher  th^  which 
we  merely  conceive  to  be  a  corollary,  though  a  logical  one,  from  bis 
opinions,  that  the  writer  has  al>stained  from  introducing  here  into  the  text 
eiamplea  of  the  dtfTerent  views  sketehed,  and  has  treated  the  subject  in  this 
page  broadly  and  without  minuteness.  The  religious  results  here  stated  to 
appertiun  to  particular  metaphyseal  opinions  must  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  logical  tendencies,  not  as  necessary  effecta.  The  truth  of  opinions  must 
not  be  tested  merely  by  supposed  consequences,  though  the  practical  value 
of  such  a  test  ought  to  bo  allowed  its  due  weight. 

"  A  statement  of  the  steps  of  proof  similar  to  those  described  here,  by 
which  we  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Deity,  is  to  lie  found  in  the 
Sermons  of  the  late  lamented  Rev.  Shergold  Boone  (Sermons  2-7 ;  and 
especially  2  and  3 ;  1863).  Compare  also  the  steps  of  proof  which 
Rousseau  givea  in  the  Confesdon  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar  of  the  Eiaile, 
analysed  in  Lcct.  V, 
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iu  taking  the  further  step  of  admitting  the  miraculous 
interference  which  gives  birth  to  revealed :  and  even  if 
this  difficulty  ehould  be  surmounted,  the  disinclination 
to  the  supernatural  would  nevertheless  have  a  tendency 
to  obliterate  mystery  by  empirical  rationalism,  and  to 
reduce  piety  to  morality,  morality  to  expedience,"  the 
church  to  a  political  institution,  religion  to  a  ritual  sjs- 
tem,  and  its  evidence  to  external  Iiistoric  testimony. 

The  rival  system  of  proof  founded  in  intuitive  con- 
sciousness is  however  not  free  from  clanger.  A  differ- 
ence occurs,  according  as  this  endowment  ie  regarded  as 
merely  revealing  the  facts  of  our  own  inner  experience, 
or  on  the  otlier  hand  as  possessing  a  power  to  apprehend 
God  positively,  and  spirit  to  spirit."  The  result  of  the 
former  belief  would  he  indeed  an  etliical  religion,  com- 
pared with  the  political  one  just  described.  If  it  did 
not  rise  irom  the  law  to  the  law-giver,  it  would  at  least 
present  morality  as  a  law  obhgatory  on  man  by  his 
mental  structure,  independently  of  the  consideration  of 
reward  and  punishment.  The  ideas  of  God,  duty, 
immortality,  would  be  established  as  a  necessity  of 
thought,  if  not  as  matters  of  objective  fact.  Yet  reli- 
gion would  be  rather  rational  than  supernatural ;  obe- 
dience to  duty  instead  of  communion  with  Deity;  and 
unless  the  mind  can  find  ground  for  a  behef  in  God  and 
the  divine  attributes  through  some  other  faculty,  the 
idealism  must  destroy  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion. 
Or  at  least,  if  the  mind  admit  its  truth,  it  must  re- 
nounce the  right  to  criticise  the  material  of  that  which 
it  confesses  to  be  beyond  the  hmits  of  its  own  conscious- 

"  These  charges  are  frequenlly  made  iiidiseriininalelj  against  all  who 
hold  that  eipedienoe  is  a  Bufficient  explamitiou  of  the  origin  of  moral 
ideas.  They  were  true  in  a  great  degree  agaJnat  UtilitarimiB  of  the  last 
century,  together  with  some  of  those  in  the  earlj  years  of  tlie  present 
But  when  applied  at  the  present  time,  Ihey  only  indicate  a  tendency,  not 
a  fact ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  delicate  manner  In  which  Mr.  J,  S.  Mill  has 
explained  the  doctrine  of  UOlity,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  Frastr's  MaffO- 

='  The  first  of  these  tno  Tiews  is  seen  in  Kant,  with  whom  the  forms 
of  thought  are  only  regulatively  true  ;  the  second  in  Schelling  and  Cousin. 
The  references  for  studiing  Kant's  religious  yiews  will  bo  found  in  a  note 
to  Lecture  VI. 
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ness  ;  aud  thus,  by  abdicating  its  natural  powers,  blindly 
submit  to  external  authoritj-,  and  accept  belief  as  tbe 
retuge  from  its  own  Pyrrliomsm. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  re^rding  all  at- 
tempts to  pass  beyond  logical  forms  ot  thou^it  to  be 
mental  impotence,  the  mind  follows  its  own  instincts, 
and,  relying  npon  the  same  natural  realism  which  justi- 
fies its  behef  in  the  immediate  character  of  its  sensitive 
perceptions,  ventures  to  depend  with  equal  firmness  on 
the  reality  of  its  intuitional  consciousness,  religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  wears  another  aspect ;  and  both  the 
advantages  and  the  dangers  of  such  a  view  are  widely  dif- 
ferent." The  soul  no  longer  regards  the  landscape  to  be 
■  a  scene  painted  on  the  windows  of  its  prison-house,  a 
subjective  limit  to  its  perceptions,  but  not  specula- 
tively true ;  but  it  wanders  fortli  from  its  cell  unfettered 
into  the  universe  around.  God  is  no  longer  an  infer- 
ence from  final  causes,  nor  a  principle  of  tliought.  He 
is  the  living  God,  a  real  personal  spirit  with  whom  the 
soul  is  permitted  to  hold  direct  eonamunion.  Provi- 
dence beeoines  the  act  of  a  personal  agent.  Religion  is 
the  worship  in  spirit.  Sin  is  seen  in  its  heinousness. 
Prayer  is  justified  as  a  reality,  as  the  breathing  of  the 
human  som  i'or  communion  with  its  infinite  Parent  (8). 
And  by  the  light  of  this  intuition,  God,  nature,  and 
man,  look  changed.  Nature  is  no  longer  a  physical 
engine ;  man  no  longer  a  moral  machine.  Material 
nature. becomes  the  regular  expression  of  a  personal 
fixed  will ;  Miracle  the  direct  interposition  of  a  personal 
free  will.  Eevelation  isprobable,  as  the  voice  of  God's 
mercy  to  the  child  of  His  love.     Inspiration  becomes 

"  The  dangers  of  such  n  view  arise  from  tlioae  resulla  which  ha?e  been 
pointed  out  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Bissei-tations  (Diss.  I.  on  Cousin).  In 
reference  to  the  office  of  tbe  intuition  in  acieoce,  Dr.  Whewell'a  view,_  in 
the  Fhiloiopky  of  the  Inductive  Beieitcei,  may  be  adduced  us  one  which 
appears  to  possess  the  advantage  deagned  bj  Sidielling's  theory,  and  not  be 
open  to  those  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  it.  Posaiblj  a 
true  philosophy  of  the  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  reference  to 
religion  might  be  obtained  by  transferring  tfl  it  the  analyas  which  Dr. 
Whewell  has  pven  of  their  action  in  reference  to  science.  Dr.  McCosh, 
in  his  work  on  the  Intentions  of  the  Mind  (1869),  has  done  much  towards 
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possible,  for  the  intuitional  conscioueneas  seems  adapted 
to  be  used  by  divine  Providence  as  its  instrument.^" 

But  the  type  of  mind  created  by  the  use  of  intuition 
as  a  test  of  truth  is  raxelv  alone.  It  is  cognate  to,  if  it 
is  not  connected  with,  that  produced  by  the  third  of 
tlie  above-named  tests,  feeling.  The  emotions,  accord- 
ing .to  a  law  of  spiritual  supply  and  demand,  suggest 
the  reality  of  the  objects  toward  which  they  are  aspira- 
tions. The  longing  for  help,  tlie  feeling  of  dependence, 
is  the  justification  of  prayer ;  the  sense  of  remorse  is 
the  witness  to  divine  jn%ment;  the  consciousness  of 
penitence  is  the  ground  for  hope  in  God's  merciful  in- 
terference ;  the  ineradicable  sense  of  guilt  is  the  eternal 
witness  to  the  need  of  atonement ;  the  instinct  for  im- 
mortality is  the  pledge  of  a  future  life. 

Yet  the  use  of  these  tests  of  intuition  and  feeling  in 
religion,  though  possrasing  these  advantages,  -has  dan- 
gers. If  the  feelings,  instead  of  being  used  to  reinforce 
or  check  the  other  fa<;ulties,  be  relied  upon  as  sole 
arbiters ;  especially  if  they  be  linked  with  the  imagina- 
tion instead  of  tlie  intuition ;  they  may  conduct  to  mys- 
ticism and  superstition  by  the  very  vividness  of  their 
perception  of  the  supernatural.''    Likewise  the  intuitive 

"  InUoreira  Philosophy  of  Religion  (c.  5  and  6,}  ore  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  intuition  to  inepiradon,  to  which  attention  may  be  directed,  but 
only  in  o-ptychological  point  of  view.  Fiona  minds  tha*  believe  in  mirac- 
ulous inspiration  will  i^tly  hesitate  before  holding  any  particular  psycho- 
logical theory  of  the  field  of  its  operation;  jet  it  would  seem,  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  intuitive  power  of  the  naind  which  is 
mostly  the  organ  to  which  the  divine  revelation  ia  unTeiled,  and  on  which 
the  inspiring  .influence  acts.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  understand  the 
modus  operaniii,  but  we  may  without  irreverence  humbly  seek  to  diacorer 
the  field  on  which  God's  Spirit  condescends  to  operate.  In  this  view  hi- 
spiration  would  be  analogous  to  natural  genius  pai/chotoffiailly,  but  wbollj 
ditferent  tlieologicaUy,  inasmuch  aa  all  who  believe  in  its  miraculous  char- 
acter must  hokl  firmly  that  it  is  due  to  a  sttpemotural  elevation  of  this 
mental  power  bj  immediate  operation  of  divine  agency,  whereas  the  dis- 
coveries of  ordinary  genius  are  due  to  the  nniasisted  and  normal  condition 
of  the  faculty.  Morell,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  will  probably  be 
thought  to  be  right  in  the  paychologicid  question,  and  wrong  in  the  theo- 
logical. 

"  The  mTSticiani  of  the  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
Swedenboi^  in  the  eighteenth,  is  of  this  character.  The  eieessive  self- 
mortification  of  the  Franciscan  oidei-  in  the  middle  ages  may  tie  set  down 
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faculty,  if  it  be  regarded  as  giving  a  Koble  grasp  over 
the  fact  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit,  may  cause  the 
jiiind  to  relax  its  hold  on  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Person- 
ality, and  fall  into  Pantheism,  and  identify  God  with 
the  universe,  not  by  degrading  spirit  to  matter,  but  by 
elevating  matter  to  spirit.'"  Or,  instead  of  allowing 
experience  and  revelation  to  develop  into  conceptions 
of  the  fundamental  truth  whose  existence  it  perceives,  it 
may  attempt  to  develop  a  leMgionv/hoWj  a  priori,"  and 
assert  its  right  to  create  as  well  as  to  verity.  Also, 
when  applying  itself  to  revealed  rehgion,  this  type  of 
thought  necessarily  makes  its  last  appeal  to  inward  in- 
sight. It  cannot,  like  sensationabsm,  or  subjective 
idealism,  admit  its  own  impotence,  and  receive  on  au- 
thority a  revelation,  the  contents  of  which  it  ventures 
not  to  criticise.  It  must  always  appropriate  that  which 
it  is  to  believe.  Accordingly  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
render  religion  subjective  in  its  character,  uncertain  in 
its  doctrines,  individual  in  its  constitution. 

These  general  remarks,  every  one  of  which  admits 
of  historic  exemplification,"  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  influence  exercised  by  these  respective  tests  of 
truth  in  forming  the  judgment  or  moulding  the  charac- 
ter in  relation  to  the  belief  or  disbelief  ot^natural  and 
revealed  religion.     These  effects  are  not  adduced  as  the 

to  Ihe  inflnence,  perhaira  not  consdoualy  anolysed,  of  the  Eame  standard 
uaed  for  guidance.  On  Mysticism,  see  MoreH'E  History  of  PMlv»>phy, 
il  332  seq.  and  366  seq. ;  and  hia  ieclures  on  the  Philosophical  Tefidendei 
of  the  Age  (Lect  III.) ;  on  Swedenborg,  see  ifoiioiiol  Eeoiejc  No.  12  ;  and 
on  mystica  generally,  consult  tbe  interesting  work  of  tbe  lamented  Sev.  R. 
A,  Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  1856. 

"  As  In  Spinoza,  or  llie  school  of  Schelling. 

"  Aa  in  Herbert  in  the  seTenteenth  century,  and  Theodore  Parker  in 
the  nineteenth.  On  the  intuidonal  theal<^f,  see  McCosh,  Divine  Govern- 
ment, h.  iv.  eh.  2.  §  4.  (note.) 

"  The  above  are  only  a  very  few  instances,  of  which  many  will  occur 
hereafter ;  but  they  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  tbe  French  infidelity  is 
mostly  connected  with  the  appeal  to  the  first  test  of  truth,  sensaljon ; 
German  rationalism,  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  an  uituiMve  faculty  "  trans- 
cending consciousness ; "  English  deism,  and  the  earlier  forms  of  Gorman 
rationdism,  the  appeal  to  the  ordinary  reason,  as  able  to  create  religion 

'or  itself.     The  ' '  -  "--"--   ■- "-  '--'■  ■- 

icived,  caused  tc 
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necessary  results  but  as  the  ordinary  tendencies  of  theae 
respective  theories.  The  mind  frequently  stops  s|iort 
of  tiie  conclusions  logically  dedueible  from  its  own  prin- 
ciple. To  measure  precisely  the  effect  of  each  view 
would  be  impossible.  In  mental  science  analysis  must 
be  qualitative,  not  quantitative. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  arbitrate 
among  these  theories,  inasmuch  as  our  purpose  is  not  to 
test  the  comparative  truthfulness  of  metaphysical  opin- 
ions, but  to  refer  sceptical  opinions  in  religion  to  their 
true  scientific  and  metaphysical  parentage.  Truth  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  a  selection  from  all ;  and  hietor- 
icd  investigation  is  the  chief  means  of  discovering  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  process.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  if  history  be  the  form  which  science  necessarily 
takes  in  the  study  of  that  which  is  subject  to  laws  of 
life  and  organic  growth,  it  must  be  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry in  any  investigation  in  reference  to  mental  phe- 
nomena. The  history  of  pliilosophy  must  be  the  ap- 
proach to  philosophy."  The  great  problem  of  philoso- 
phy is  method ;  and  if  there  be  a  hope  that  tne  true 
method  can  ever  be  found  it  must  be  by  uniting  the 
historical  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  universal 
mind  with  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  individual. 
The  history  of  thought  indicates  not  only  fact  but  truth ; 
not  only  &iiows  what  has  been,  but,  by  exhibiting  the 
proportions  which,  different  faculties  contribute  toward 
the  construction  of  truth,  and  indicating  tendencies  as 
well  as  results,  prepares  materials  to  be  collated  with 
the  decision  previously  made  by  mental  and  moral 
science  concerning  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  (9). 

"  This  WK5  the  Tief  presented  in  the  teaching  of  Cousin  and  the  Eclec- 
tic school  of  France.  Many  of  the  younger  thinkers  of  Europe  now  con- 
wder  that  die  history  of  philosophy  constitutes  the  whole  of  philosophy,  and 
is  not  merely,  as  here  maintained,  the  preliminary  to  iL  This  new  view 
is  probahljr  unconsciously  derived  fnjm  Hegel,  and  is  the  residuum  left  by 
bis  philosophy.  Two  able  living  French  critics,  Kenan  and  Scherer,  hare 
so  very  clearly  espreased  this  view  of  the  function  of  philosophy,  that  it 
maybe  well  to  quote  their  words  (see  Note  9);  the  more  so,  as  this  subject 
will  be  named  again  in  Lect.  VU.  Kenan  has  also  expressed  the  same 
ideas  in  the  Revue  des  deas  Mondea  (Jan.  16,  I860),  De  la  MeCaphf/siqiie 
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A  definite  conviction  on  this  metaphysical  inquiry 
— I *„  1,.  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  criti- 


cism, and  neeessarj'  for  drawing  the  moral  from  the  h 
tory ;  yet  the  independence  of  our  historical  inquiry 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  as  little  as  possible  to  illustrate  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
present  the  evidence  for  a  verdict  without  undue  advo- 
cacy of  a  side  in  the  metaphysical  controversy." 

The  execution  of  this  design  of  analysing  the  intel- 
lectufd  causes  of  uobehef  will  necessaiily  involve  to 
some  extent  a  bi(^aphical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
both  for  theoretical  and  practical  reasons,  to  discover 
truth  and  to  derive  instruction.  This  is  so  evident  in 
the  history  of  action,  that  there  is  a  danger  at  the  pres- 
ent time  lest  history  should  lose  the  general  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  descend  from  the  rank  of  science  to  mere 
biography."  The  deeper  insight  which  is  gradually 
obtained  into  the  complexity  of  nature,  together  with 
the  failer  conviction  of  human  freedom,  is  causing 
artistic  portraiture  and  ethical  analysis  to  be  substituted 
for  historical  generalization.  The  same  method  how- 
ever applies  to  the  region  of  tiiought  as  well  as  wiU. 

"  It  13  not  from  any  wEah  to  evade  the  real  qneation  that  the  writer 
thus  avoids  taking  a  side  in  the  metaphysical  dispute.  His  object  is  to  ex- 
plain (he  various  effects  of  metaphjacal  theories  on  religious  Iwlief ;  and 
while  considering  that  the  respective  eiil  effects  of  these  systerae  are  a 
logical  corollary  from  them,  as  well  as  an  histotical  result,  he  ia  prepared 
U>  admit,  as  provioualy  remarked,  that  men  are  sometimes  better  than  their 
systems  and  do  not  always  draw  the  locical  coneluaioiis  from  their  own 
premises  ,  and  therefore  he  has  not  thought  it  right  to  m^e  these  lectures 
a  direct  ailment  on  behalf  of  some  favonrite  metaphyseal  system,  and 
attaok  on  soma  rival  one.  In  saeh  case,  the  history  would  lose  its  indepen- 
dent character.  While  therefore  he  has  never  concealed  his  opinions  on 
the  Bub)ect  of  reli^on,  he  has  thought  it  more  proper  not  to  obtrude,  ex- 
cept mdirectly,  his  opinions  on  that  of  metaphysics. 

"  This  is  the  question  at  issue  t>etween  modem  Poativists  and  their 
opponents.  Comte  declared  the  posability  of  discovering  the  fixed  liws 
on  which  society  depends  as  really  as  the  physical  ones  of  matter.  Mr. 
Mill,  inhis  account  of  the  logic  of  history  (Zo^c,  b.  ri.  e.  4.  (8-10)),  Uys 
down  more  maturely  the  theory  of  sach  a  process.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Eingsley,  in  his  inauji^ral  lecture  at  Cambridge,  1861,  asserts  the  very 
opposite  position;  and,  in  his  wish  to  elevate  the  influence  of  individual 
men  on  the  course  of  events,  almost  reduces  history  to  a  series  of  biog- 
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Thought,  as  an  intellectual  product,  can  indeed  be 
studied  apart  from  the  mind  that  creates  it,  and  can  be 
treated  by  bietory  ae  a  material  fact  subject  to  the  fixed 
Buccession  of  natural  laws.  But  tlie  exclusive  use  of  such 
a  method,  at  least  in  any  other  subject  of  study  than 
that  of  the  results  of  physical  discovery,  must  be  defect- 
ive, even  independently  of  the  question  of  the  action  of 
free  will,  unless  the  thoughts  which  are  the  object  of 
study  be  also  connected  with  the  personality  of  the 
thinker  who  produces  them.  His  external  biography  is 
generally  unimportant,  save  when  the  individual  char- 
acter may  have  impressed  itself  upon  public  events ; 
but  the  internal  portraiture,  the  growth  of  soul  as 
known  by  psychological  analysis,  is  tlie  very  instru- 
ment for  understanding  the  expression  of  it  in  hfe  or  in 
literature."  It  is  requisite  to  tnow  the  mental  bias  of 
a  MTitcr,  whether  it  be  practical,  imaginative  or  reflec- 
tive ;  to  see  the  idola  specus  which  innuenced  him,  the 
aciion  of  circumstimces  upon  hia  character,  and  the  re- 
action of  his  character  upon  circumstances ;  before  we 
can  gain  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  his  works. 
But  if  we  wish  further  to  derive  moral  instiuetion  from 
him,  the  bio^aphical  mode  of  study  becomes  even  more 
necessary.  For  the  notion  of  freedom  as  the  ground  of 
reaponsibility  is  now  superadded  ;  and  the  story  of  his 
life  is  the  sole  means  for  such  an  apprehension  of  the 
causes  of  his  heart-strugglea  as  shall  enable  us  to  take 
the  gauge  of  his  moral  character,  and  appropriate  the 
lessons  derivable  from  the  study  of  it. 

Indeed  biographical  notices,  if  they  could  be  ex- 
tended compatibly  with  the  compass  of  the  subject, 
would  be  the  most  instructive  and  vivid  mode  of  pre- 
senting alike  the  facts  relating  to  scepticism  and  their 
interpretation.      Such  memoirs  are  not  wanting,  and 

"  The  kind  of  analysis  here  alluded  to  may  be  illuslrated  bj  referring 
to  one  of  the  Essai/s  of  Mr.  D.  Masaon,  in  which  he  has  compared  in  a  yerj 
striking  manner  Shakspeare  »nd  Goethe,  by  regarding  their  respective 
works  as  reSecting  the  mental  peculiarity  of  each  writer.  He  conuders  the 
meditatjve  melandioly  of  Shaispeare's  youth,  as  expressed  in  his  Sonnets, 
to  be  the  clue  to  the  refleelJTe  analyi^  that  in  later  life  could  depict  the 
doubts  of  Hamlet. 
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are  among  the  most  toucliing  in  literature.  The  sketch 
which  Strauss  has  given  of  his  early  friend  and  fellow 
student  Maerklin,"  gradually  surrendering  one  cher- 
ished truth  after  another,  until  he  doubted  all  but 
the  law  cJf  eonscience ;  then  devoting  himself  in  the 
strength  of  it  with  unflinching  industry  to  education ; 
until  at  last  he  died  in  the  dark,  without  belief  in  God 
or  hope,  cheered  only  by  the  conscioasne^  of  having 
tried  to  find  truth  and  do  his  duty : — the  sad  tale,  told 
by  two  remarkable  biographers,  of  Sterling,"  doubting, 
renouncing  the  ministry,  yet  thirsting  for  truth,  and  at 
last  solacing  himself  in  death  by  the  hopes  offered  by 
the  Bible,  to  the  eternal  truths  of  which  his  doubting 
heart  had  always  clung :— the  memoir  of  the  adopted 
son  of  onr  own  univeisity,  Blanco  White,"  a  mind  in 
which  faith  and  doubt  were  perpetually  waging  war, 
till  the  grave  closed  over  his  truth-searching  and  care- 
worn spirit : — the  confessions  of  one-of  our  own  sons  of 
the  successive  "  phases  of  faith  "  ■''°  through  which  his 
soul  passed  from  evangelical  Christianity  to  a  spiritual 
Deism,  a  record  of  heart-struggles  which  takes  its  place 
among  the  pathetic  works  of  autobiography,  where  in- 
dividuals have  unveiled  their  inner  hfe  tor  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  fellow-men  : — all  these  are  instances  where 

'■"  Christian  Maerklio  (1807-1849),  a  fellow  student  of  Strauss  at 
Tiibingen,  whose  yjewa  were  unsettled,  partly  by  a  tone  like  that  of  the 
EenMssance  derived  from  the  contrast  of  classic  and  Christian  culture,  and 
partly  by  the  philosophical  apecalations  of  the  time.  Ha  embraced  pan- 
theism and  tlie  mytJiical  idea  of  CiiriaHanlty,  For  ten  years  after  1840 
he  undertook  raiaislerial  work,  and  then  left  the  chnreh,  and  till  hia  death 
in  1819  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  business  of  edacation.  A 
short  memoir  of  Mm  was  written  by  Strauss  in  1851,  C.  Maerklin,  ein 
Lebens-und-Charaeter-Bild  am  ifer  OegmwaH;  a  brief  review  of  whidi 
is  given  in  the  National  Btetew,  No.  7, 

"  Storlmg  (1806-1844J,  a  clergyman,  cnrale  to  archdeacon  Hare. 
His  works  were  edited,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  the  archdeacon  in 
1848;  and  a  life  written  of  him  by  Carlyle  (1851.) 

"  Blanco  White  (1175-1841),  a  Spanish  priest,  who  became  a  pi'o- 
testant,  and  a  refuges  in  England.  He  was  much  respected  in  Oxford, 
and  the  Unlveraitr  gave  him  a  degree.  He  afterwards  turned  unitarian, 
and  perhaps  at  last  deist.  His  life  was  pubhshed  in  1845 ;  and  his  mental 
character  analysed  in  the  Quarterly  Jtevtevi'So.  151,  and  the  Christian 
Reinemhr-ancer  voL  10. 

"  Mr.  F.  Newman.     See  Lect.  VIH. 
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the  great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  that  belong  to 
the  condition  of  our  race  may  be  seen  embodied  in  the 
sorrowful  experience  of  individuals.  Thej  are  in- 
stances of  rare  value  for  psychological  study  in  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  doubt ;  sad  beacons  of  warning 
and  of  guidance.  Accordingly,  in  the  history  of  free 
thought  we  mimt  not  altogether  neglect  the  spiritual 
biography  of  tlie  doubter,  fliough  only  able  to  indicate 
it  by  a  few  touches ;  by  an  etching,  not  a  photograph. 

We  have  now  added  to  the  explanation  betbre  given 
of  the  pro\-ince  of  our  inquiry,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
action  of  free  thought  on  religion,  an  account  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  causes  which  operate  in  the  his- 
tory of  unbelief,  and  have  sufficiently  explained  the 
mode  in  which  the  subject  will  be  treated. 

The  use  of  the  inquiry  will,  it  is  hoped,  bo  apparent 
both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  relations.  It  is 
designed  to  have  an  intellectual  value  not  only  as  in- 
struction but  as  argument.  The  tendency  of  it  will  be 
in  some  degree  pdemical  as  well  as  didactic,  refuting 
error  by  analysing  it  into  its  causes,  repelling  present 
attachs  by  studying  the  history  of  former  ones. 

It  is  one  peculiar  advantage  belonging  to  the  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  the  history  of  thought,  that 
even  the  odious  becomes  valuable  as  an  object  of  study, 
the  pathology  of  the  soul  as  well  as  its  normal  action. 
Philraophy  takes  cognisance  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth, 
inasmuch  as  it  derives  materials  from  both  for  discov- 
ering a  theory  of  the  grounds  of  belief  and  disbelief. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  doubt  combined  with  the  literary,  if  it  be  the  means 
of  affording  an  explanation  of  a  large  class  of  facts  rela^ 
ting  to  the  rehgions  history  of  man  and  ^^  sphere  of 
the  remedial  operations  of  Christ's  church,  will  have  a 
practical  value  as  well  as  speculative. 

Such  an  inquiry,  if  it  be  directed,  as  in  the  present 
lectures,  to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  rather  than 
the  emotional  element  of  unbelief,  as  being  that  which 
has  been  less  generally  and  less  fnUy  explored,  will 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  a  constant  reterence  to 
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the  intermixture  of  the  other  element,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  latter  in  esti- 
mating tlie  whole  phenomenon  of  donbt.  But  within 
its  own  sphere  it  will  have  a  practical  and  polemical 
value,  if  the  course  of  the  investigation  shall  aliow  that 
the  various  forms  of  unbelief,  when  studied  from  the 
intellectual  side,  are  corollaries  from  certain  metaphysi- 
cal or  critical  Bystems.  Tho  analysis  itself  will  have 
indirectly  the  force  of  an  argument.  The  discovery  of 
the  causes  of  a  disease  contains  the  germ  of  the  cure. 
Error  is  refnted  when  it  is  referred  to  the  causes  whicli 
produce  it. 

Nor  will  the  practical  value  of  the  inquirv  be  re- 
stricted to  its  use  as  a  jjage  in  tiie  spiritual  history  of 
the  human  mind,  but  will  belong  to  it  also  as  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  For  even  if  in  the  study 
of  the  contest  our  attention  be  almost  wholly  restricted 
to  the  movements  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents,  and 
only  oceaeionally  directed  to  the  evidences  on  wliich  the 
faith  of  the  church  in  various  crises  repirraed,  and  by 
which  it  tried  to  repel  the  invader,  yet  tiie  knowledge 
of  the  scheme  of  attack  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable 
accompaniment  to  the  study  of  the  defence." 

Thus  the  natural  history  of  doubt,  viewed  as  a  chap- 
ter of  human  history,  Hke  the  chapter  of  physiology 
which  studies  a  disease,  will  point  indirectly  to  Me 
cure,  or  at  least  to  the  mode  of  avoiding  the  causes 
which  induce  the  disease ;  while  the  literary,  history  of 
it,  viewed  as  a  chapter  of  church  history,  wUl  con- 
tribute the  results  of  experience  to  train  the  Christian 
combatant. 

The  subject  will  however  not  only  have  an  intellec- 
tual value  in  being  at  once  didactic  and  polemical, 
offering  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  imbelief  and 
furnishing  hinte  for  their  removal ;  but  it  cannot  fail 
also  to  possess  a  moral  value  in  reference  to  the  con- 
science and  heart  of  the  disputant,  in  teaching  the 
lesson  of  mercy  towards  the  unbeliever,  and  deep  pity 
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for  the  heart  wounded  with  donbts.  An  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  many  phases  of  history  operates  like 
loreign  travel  in  widening  the  sympathies ;  and  increase 
of  knowledge  creates  tlie  moderation  which  gains  the 
victory  through  attracting  an  enemy  instead  of  repel- 
ling him.  Bigotry  is  founded  on  ignorance  and  fear. 
True  learning  ia  temperate,  because  discriminating; 
forbearing,  because  courageous.  If  we  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  an  opponent,  and  try  candidly  to  un- 
derstand the  process  by  which  he  was  led  to  form  his 
opinions,  indignation  will  subside  into  pity,  and  enmity 
into  grief:  the  hatred  will  be  reserved  for  the  sin,  not 
for  the  sinner;  and  the  servant  of  Jeaus  Christ  will 
thus  catch  in  some  humble  measure  the  forbearing  love 
which  his  divine  Master  showed  to  the  first  doubting 
disciple."  As  the  sight  of  suffering  in  an  enemy 
changes  the  feeling  of  anger  into  pity,  so  the  study  of  a 
series  of  spiritual  struggles  makes  us  see  in  an  oppo- 
nent, not  an  enemy  to  be  crushed,  but  a  brother  to  be 
won.  The  utility  of  a  historic  treatment  of  doubt  is 
suggested  by  moral  aa  well  as  intellectual  grounds. 

I  hope  therefore  that  if  I  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  my  predecessors,"  in  giving  a  course  of  leetures  his- 
torical rather  than  polemical,  evincing  the  critic  rather 
than  the  advocate,  seeking  lor  truth  rather  than  vic- 
tory, analysing  processes  of  evidence  rather  than  re- 
futing results,  my  humble  contribution  toward  the 
knowledge  of  the  argument  of  the  Christian  evidences 
will  be  considered  to  come  fairly  within  the  design 
intended  by  the  founder  of  the  lecture. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  the  execution  of  so 
large  a  sdieme  I  have  felt  almost  overwhelmed  under  a 
painful  sense  of  its  difficulty.  If  even  I  may  venture 
to  hope  that  a  conscientious  study  in  most  cases  of  the 

''  John  IS,  26-29. 

"  E.  g,  Mr.  J.  J.  Conybeare  (1824),  on  fke  Sisfcny  and  Limit)  of  the 
Sr.eondary  Interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  Dr.  Burton  (1829),  7%e  HeresUa 
of  the  Apostolic  Age ;  Dr.  Hampden  (1882),  The  Scholastic  Philosophy 
III  relation  to  Christian  T^eoloai/  ;  as  well  az  Beveral  works  wbioh  investj. 
gate  doctrines  historically,  aacfi  as  the  Lectures  on  the  Atonement  bj  Dr. 
Thomson  (18S3),  by  Dr.  Hessey  on  the  Sabbath  (1860). 
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original  soarces  of  information  may  save  me  from  liter- 
ary mistakes,  jet  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  size  of  the 
suDJeet  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  constant  clear- 
ne^ ;  or  lest  the  very  analysis  of  the  errors  of  the  sys- 
tems named,  may  produce  a  painful,  if  not  an  injurious, 
impression.  In  an  age  too  of  controversy,  those  who 
speak  on  difficult  questions  incur  a  new  danger,  of  being 
misunderstood  from  the  sensitiveness  with  which  ear- 
nest men  not  unreasonahly  watch  them.  The  attitude 
of  suspicion  may  cause  impartiality  to  be  regarded  as 
indifterence  to  truth,  fairness  as  sympathy  vnth  eiTor. 
I  am  not  ashamed  lierctbre  to  confess,  that  under  the 
oppressive  sense  of  these  various  feelings  I  have  been 
wont  to  go  for  help  to  the  only  source  where  the  bur- 
dened heart  can  find  consolation  ;  and  have  sought,  in 
the  communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits  which  prayer 
opens  to  the  humblest,  a  temper  ot  candour,  of  rever- 
ence, and  of  the  love  of  truth.  In  this  spirit  I  have 
made  my  studies ;  and  what  I  have  thus  learned  I  shall 
teach. 
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LECTURE    II. 


THE    LITEEAKY    OPPOSITION    OF    HEATHENS   AGAINST    CHRIS- 
TIANITY  IN   TUE   EAELY   AGES, 


1  COE.  i.  22-24. 
17te  Greeks  seek  after  leisdojii ;  bat  ice  preach  Christ  crucijUd;  tmlo 
the  Greeki  faoltshness ;  b«t  ■utilo  iliem  vihich  are  ctdltd,  Chi'Ut  the  vjisdoia 
if  God. 

IT  has  been  already  stated',  that  in  the  first  great 
Btrugalo  of  the  hninan  mind  against  the  Christian 
religion  Die  action  of  reason  in  criticising  its  claims 
assumed  two  forms,  Gnosticism  or  rationalism  ■within 
the  ehureh,  and  unbelief  without. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  former  of  these  two 
lines  of  thought  were  once  discussed  in  an  elaborate 
course  of  Eampton  Lectures';  and  though  subsequent 
investigation  has  added  new  sources  of  information', 

'  See  above,  p  8. 

'  By  Dr.  Burton  m  1829,  An  Inquiey  hito  the  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolie  Age. 

'  Burton  was  such  a  careful  stuJent,  that  he  hmdly  omitted  anything 
on  the  aubject  which  Imd  been  published  up  to  his  time.  Subsequent 
invee^gationa  hare  added  little  raateiial  direotlj  for  the  Imowledge  of 
Gnostieiam,  but  much  for  a  better  appreciation  of  flioae  sources  from 
which  it  sprung.  The  oriental  philosophy,  aa  is  shown  in  note  8  to  Lect. 
I,  is  much  better  known ;  in  like  manner  the  Neo-Flatonic.  The  Jewish 
Cabbala  has  also  been  made  known  by  A.  Franok  (Memoirea  ear  la  Cab- 
bale).  The  speculations  too  of  the  new  Tiibingen  sdiool,  of  which  Baur's 
work  on  Ononis,  1836,  is  an  example,  have  been  specially  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  Gnostic  heresy,  and 
however  unaa^actory  in  results,  present  much  valuable  research..    Kurtz 
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and  it  would  be  consonant  to  our  general  object  to  trace 
briefly  the  speculations  ot  the  various  schools  of  Gnos- 
tics,— Greek,  Oriental,  or  Egyptian, — the  want  of 
space  necessitates  the  omiaoion  of  these  topics.  In  the 
present  lecture  we  shall  accordingly  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  history  of  the  other  bne  of  thought,  and  trace  the 
grounds  alleged  bj  the  intelligent  Tieathens  who  ex- 
amined Christianity,  tor  dechnme  to  admit  its  claims, 
from  the  time  ot  its  nee  to  the  tmal  downfall  of  hea- 
thenism. 

The  truest  modern  resemblance  to  this  struggle  is 
obviously  to  be  found  m  the  disbelief  shown  hy  educated 
heathens  in  pagan  countries  to  whom  Christianity  is 
proclaimed  in  the  present  day.  It  was  not  until  tlie 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  by 
Constantiiie  had  given  it  political  and  moral  victory, 
that  it  was  passible  for  unbelief  to  assume  its  modem 
aspect,  of  being  the  attempt  of  reason  to  break  away 
from  a  creed  which  is  an  acknowledged  part  of  the 
national  life.  The  first  opponents  accordingly  whose 
views  we  shall  study,  Lucian,  Celsiia,  Porphyry,  Hiero- 
cles,  are  heathen  unbehevers.  Julian  is  the  earliest 
that  we  encounter  who  rejected  Christianity  after  hav- 
ing been  educated  in  it. 

The  resemblance  however  to  tliis  struggle  is  not 
wholly  restricted  to  heathen  lands.  There  have  been 
moments  in  the  history  of  nations,  or  of  individuals, 
when  a  Christian  standard  of  feeling  or  of  thought  has 
been  so  far  obliterated  that  a  state  of  public  disbelief 
and  philosophical  attack  similar  to  the  ancient  healien 
has  reappeared,  and  the  tone  of  the  eariy  unbelievers, 
and  sometimes  even  their  specific  doubts,  have  been 
eitlier  borrowed  or  reproduced.* 

in  his  KiTchengeschidite  §  48-60,  and  Hase,  Id.  §  75-89,  refer  to  several 
other  monographs  of  the  same  kind.  See  also  the  discussion  on  Gnostic 
secla  in  Professor  Korton's  Emjencfi  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
vol.ii.  J  J"   ' 

'  Snch  instances  are  seen  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  slate  of  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  some  of  the  writings  of  (he  English 
deists  and  German  critics,  aa  will  be  shown  in  salisequent  lectures.  A 
general  view  is  given,  in  the  introducUon  to  Hnutteyille's  Le  ChHstianisme 
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In  this  portion  of  the  history  we  encounter  a  diffi- 
culty peculiar  to  it,  in  being  compelled  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  opinions  described,  ftom  indirect  infor- 
mation. The  treatises  of  the  more  noted  writers  that 
opposed  Christianity  have  perished ;  some  through 
natural  causes,  but  those  of  Porphyry  and  Julian 
through  the  special  order  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
Theodosius  11.,  in  A.D.  435. 

In  the  absence  accordingly  of  the  original  writings, 
we  must  discover  the  grounds  for  the  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  aid  of  the  particular  treatises  of  evidence 
written  by  Christian  fathers  expressly  in  refutation  of 
them,  which  occasionally  contain  quotations  of  the  lost 
works ;  and  also  by  means  of  the  general  apologies 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  together 
with  slight  notices  of  it  occurring  in  heathen  literature. 
The  latter  will  inform  us  concerning  the  miscellaneous 
objections  current,  the  former  concerning  the  definite 
arguments  of  the  writers  who  expressly  gave  reasons  for 
disbelieving  Christianity.' 

We  possess  a  large  treatise  of  Origen  against  Celsus ; 
passages,  directed  against  Porphyry,  of  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  Augustin ;  a  tract  of  'Enaebius  against 
Hierocles ;  and  a  work  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against 
Julian.  Yet  it  is  never  perfectly  satisfactory  to  be 
obliged  to  read  an  opinion  through  the  statement  of  an 
opponent  of  it.  The  history  of  philoaophical  contro- 
versy shows  that  intellectual  causes,  such  as  the  natural 

prauvl  par  dea  fails,  of  "the  method  of  Ihe  princapal  authors  for  and 
agaioBt  ChriBtianitj  from  its  beginning,"  (traiislated  I7SB.)  Base  also 
quotes  a  work  of  D.  Baumgacten-Cru^na,  De  Striptoribus  bjbo.  IL  qui 
novam  relig.  impugnarunt,  1845. 

'  There  are  four  sources  of  information  in  reference  1o  the  opinions 
of  the  henthena  concerning  Christianity  ;  viz.  (I)  tho  alight  notices  which 
occur  m  heathen  Lterature,  on  which  Bee  note  12 ;  (3)  the  works  written 
expressly  agunat  Ohrisdanity,  which  are  Bufflwently  analyaed  in  the  text 
and  foot-notes ;  (3)  the  special  repHes  to  these  attadis,  on  which  see  notes 
13,  17,  18;  (4)  the  general  treatises  on  evidence  in  lie  early  fathers,  on 
which  sea  not*  49.  The  recent  publication  of  PressensS's  work,  2"  afirie, 
t.  2,  where  the  analysis  of  the  two  lutter  auurcea  is  ably  executed,  rendeis 
unnecessary  the  publication  of  an  analy^  of  each.  Seyeral  of  them  are 
al8o  analysed  in  Sehmnini,  Analj/ni'i  Paimm,  1182. 
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tendency  to  answer  an  argument  on  principles  that  its 
author  wouM  not  eoucede,  to  reply  to  conclusions 
instead  of  premises,  or  to  impute  the  corollaries  -which 
are  supposed  to  be  deducible  from  an  opinion,  may  lead 
to  unintentional  misrepresentation  of  a  doctrine  refuted, 
even  where  no  moral  causes  such  as  bias  or  sarcasui 
contribute  to  the  result.  Aristotle's  well-tnown  criti- 
cism of  Plato's  theory  of  archetypes  is  a  pertinent  illus- 
tration.' 

The  shght  difficulty  thus  encountered,  in  extracting 
the  real  opinions  of  the  early  unbelievers  out  of  the 
replies  of  tlieir  Christian  opponents,  may  for  the  most 
part  be  avoided  by  first  realising  the  state  of  belief 
which  existed  in  reference  to  the  heathen  religion, 
which  for  our  present  purpose  may  be  treated  as  homo- 
geneous throu^out  die  whole  Eoman  world.  We  shall 
5ius  he  enabled  as  it  were  to  ioresee  the  hne  of  opinion 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  adopted  in  reiercnee  to  a 
new  religion  coming  with  the  claims  and  diaracter  of 
Christianity.  This  prefatory  inquiry  will  also  coincide 
with  our  general  purpose  of  analysing  the  influence  of 
intellectual  causes  in  the  production  oi  unbehef. 

Four  separate  tendencies  may  be  distingoished 
among  heathens  in  the  early  centuries  in  reference^  to 
religion : '  viz.  the  tendency,  (1)  to  absolute  unbelief, 
(2)  to  a  bigoted  attachment  to  a  national  creed,  (3)  to  a 
philosophical,  and  (4)  a  mystical  theory  of  religion. 

The  tendency  to  total  disbelief  of  the  supernatural 
prevailed  in  the  Epicurean  school.  A  type  ot  the  more 
earnest  spirits  of  this  class  is  seen  at  a  period  a  little 
earlier  man  the  Christian  era  in  Lucretius,  living 
mournfully  in  the  moral  desert  which  his  doubts  had 

'  It  has  been  recently  made  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Plato's  own 
desoription  of  the  l««ching  of  the  Sophials  ia  not  rendered  untrustworthy 
by  theec  faults.    See  Grote'a  HiU<rey  of  Oreece,  vol,  viii.  eh.  67. 

'  These  tendencies  are  discussed  ao  fully  and  with  such  great  learning 
by  Neander  (KirchengeiehickU,  toL  i.  Introduction),  and  by  Pressens^ 
Hul.  de  VEglise  ChrHknm,  (2*  eirie,  t.  ii.  cb.  X),  to  whom  I  am  largely 
indebted,  t£at  it  is  anneoessary  to  quota  the  ori^nal  sources.  Neander 
exhibits  an  analogous  process  in  the  Jewish  religion,  in  sects  of  the  later 
times  of  the  nation.  See  also  DdUinger's  Judentkian  vnd  Heidenihum 
(translated  1S62.) 
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scorched  into  barrenness.*  The  world  ia  to  him  a 
scene  unguided  by  a  }i^-ovidenee :  death  is  imcheered 
by  the  ho;pe  of  a  fature  life.  An  example  of  the  flip- 
pant eeeptic  is  found  in  Lucian  in  the  second  century, 
A.  D.  The  great  knowledge  of  life  which  travel  had 
afforded  him  created  a  universal  ridicule  for  religion ; 
but  his  unbelief  evinced  no  seriousness,  no  samiess. 
His  humour  itself  is  a  type  of  the  man.  Lacking  the 
bitter  earnestness  which  gave  sting  to  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  courteous  playfulness-exhibited 
in  the  many-sided  genius  of  Plato,  he  was  a  caricaturist 
rather  than  a  painter  :  hia  dialogues  are  farces  of  life 
rather  than  satn-es.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
human  society  has  no  worse  foe  than  a  universal  scoffer. 
Laeking  aspirations  sufficiently  \ofty  to  appreciate 
religion,  and  wisdom  to  understand  the  great  cnses  that  . 
give  birth  to  it,  such  a  man  destroys  not  superstition 
only  but  the  very  faculty  of  belief.'  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  to  sudi  minds  Christianity  would  be  a  mark 
for  the  same  jests  as  other  creeds. 

A  second  tendency,  most  widely  opposed  in  appear- 
ance to  the  sceptical,  but  which  was  too  often  its  natu- 
ral product,  showed  itself  in  a  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  national  religion.'"  Among  the  masses  such  faith 
was  real  though  unintelligent,  but  in  educated  men  it 
had  become  artificial.  When  an  ethnic  religion  is 
youn^,  faith  is  fresh  and  gives  inspiration  to  its  art 
and  its  poetry.  In  a  more  critical  age,  the  historic 
spirit  rationalizes  the  legends,  while  the  phUosophie 
allegorizes  the  myths  ;  and  thoughtful  men  attempt  to 
rise  to  a  spiritual  worship  of  which  rites  are  symbols." 
But  in  the  decay  of  a  religion,  the  supernatural  loses  its 

'  Tbe  mental  character  of  LucreUus  has  been  well  analysed  by  Mr. 
Sellar,  in  the  Tolume  of  Oxford  Essays.  1885. 

*  Preesens^  (ut  sup.  2"  eSrie,  t.  ii.  77  aeq.)  has  ably  sketched  the  char- 
acter of  Lueiao.  His  utter  scepticism  is  seen  in  the  Zfftt  mayoiSis 
(47-49),  _         f  rv 

"  Instances,  with  references,  may  be  seen  in  the  introductory  chapter 
in  Neander,  p,  1 8  seq. 

"  The  Greek  literature  offers  the  opportunity  for  studying  the  whole 
process.      See  Grote,  i.  ch,  16,  preriously  quoted. 
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hold  of  the  class  of  educated  minds,  and  i 
imposture,  and  the  support  which  they  lend  to  worship 
is  poUtical.  They  fallback  on  tradition  to  escape  tlieir 
doubts,  or  they  think  it  poKtically  expedient  to  enforce 
on  the  masses  a  creed  which  they  contemn  in  heart. 
Such  a  ground  of  attachment  to  paganism  is  described 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  Christian  apologist,  Minucins 
Felix.'"  It  would  not  only  coincide  with  the  first- 
named  tendency  in  denying  the  importance  of  Christi- 
anity, but  would  join  in  active  opposition.  In  truth,  it 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  strong  reaction  whicli 
took  place  in  favour  of  heathenism  at  tlie  close  of  the 
second  century, — twofold  in  its  nature  ;  a  popular  reac- 
tion of  prejudice  or  of  mysticism  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  a  political  or  philosophical  one  of 
the  educated."  Both  were  in  a  great  degree  produced 
by  Eastern  infl.nences.  The  substitution  which  was 
gradually  taking  place  of  naturalism  for  humanism, 
me  adoration  of  eosmieal  and  mystical  powers  instead 
of  the  human  attributes  of  the  deities  of  the  older 
creed,  was  the  means  of  re-awakening  popular  super- 
stition, whUe  at  the  same  time  the  Alexandrian  specu- 
lations of  ]S"eo-Platonism  gave  a  religious  aspect  to 
philosophy. 

Accordingly  the  third,  or  philosophical  tendency  in 
reference  to  religion,  distinct  from  the  two  already 
named,  of  positive  unbelief  in  the  supernatural  on  the 
one  hand,  and  devotion  sincere  or  artificial  to  heathen 
worship  on  the  other,  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  older 
schools  of  Stoics  and  Platonists,  the  new  eclectic  school 
just  spoken  of.     The  three  schools  agreed  in  extracting 

"  The  character  Ciedliug,  in  the  disJogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  made 
to  ejpress  this  yiew,  (c.  8.  and  elsewhere.)  A  useful  modem  edition  of 
this  dialogue  is  giren  by  H.  A.  Holden,  18S3. 

"  This  reaction  deservea  to  be  made  the  enbject  oF  special  study. 
Fressensi  ia  one  of  the  fetr  writers  who  have  pointed  out  its  importatice, 
(2»  alrie,  t.  ii  oh.  1.)  Also  compare  the  remarks  in  Beiyamin  Constant's 
posthumoua  work  Da  Polslheiitne  Romain,  1833.  (t.  li.  1.  12,  13,  15.) 
Knrtz  refers  on  this  subject  to  TicWrner's  der  Fall  des  Heid^ntlium,  I.  404, 
(1829.);  H.  Kritzler's  iTeirfm-wJien  det  Chrislenlkaat,  fol  i.  (1366),  and 
Vogt's  Neo-PlatonUmm  und  Chrisfenthmn  (1886.)  Also  Cfr.  Tzchimer's 
Apologdik  (1804.)  c.  2,  parts  2  and  3. 
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a  philosophy  out  of  the  popular  religion,  by  i?earching 
for  historic  or  moral  truth  veiled  in  its  symbcils.  The 
Stoic,  as  being  the  least  speculative,  employed  itself 
less  with  religion  than  the  others.  Its  doctrine,  ethical 
rather  than  metaphysical,  concerned  with  the  will 
rather  than  the  intellect,  juridical  and  formal  rather 
than  speculative,  seemed  cEpeeially  to  give  expression 
to  the  Koman  character  aa  the  Platonic  to  the  Greelt, 
or  as  the  eclectic  to  the  hybrid,  half  Oriental  half 
European,  which  marked  Alexandria.  In  the  writings 
of  M.  Aurelius,  one  of  the  emperors  most  noted  for  the 
persecution  of  the  chui'ch,  it  manifests  itself  rather  as  a 
rule  of  life  than  a  subiect  for  beUef,  as  morality  rather 
than  religion."  The  Stoic  opposition  to  Christianity 
was  the  contempt  cf  the  Gaul  or  Eoman  for  what  was 
foreign,  or  of  ethical  philosophy  for  religion. 

The  Platonic  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  in 
an  impure  form  in  the  early  centuries,  sought,  as  of  old, 
to  explore  the  connexion  between  the  visible  and  in- 
visible worlds,  and  to  rise  above  the  phenomenon  into 
the  spiritual.  Hence  in  its  view  of  heathen  relimon  it 
strove  to  rescue  Uie  ideal  religion  from  the  actual,  and 
to  discover  the  one  revelation  of  the  Divine  ideal  amid 
the  great  variety  of  religious  traditions  and  modes 
of  worship.  But  its  invincible  dualism,  separating  by 
an  impassable  chasm  God  from  the  world,  and  mind 
from  matter,  identifying  goodness  with  the  one,  evil 
with  the  other,  prevented  belief  in  a  religion  like  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  penetrated  by  the  Hebrew  concep- 
tions of  the  universe,  so  alien  both  to  dualism  and 
pantheism. 

»  The  Meditaihiis  of  M.  Anrelius  were  edited  by  Gataker  (1688.) 
See  concerning  them  Fabiidus,  Biblioth.  Greec.  t.  600,  (ed  Harles) ; 
Donaldson,  Or.  Lat.  eh.  D4,  §  2, ;  and  eoneeming  his  opinions,  Meander's 
Kirchenufsch.  I.  177.  Mt,G.  Long  has  vecentlj  trenalated  the  Meditations 
into  English.  The  philosophy  of  Hie  Roman  Stoics,  of  which  U.  Aurelius 
is  one  of  the  best  types,  is  briefiy  but  excellently  treated  hy  Sir  A.  Grant 
in  tbe  Oxford  Essays  foe  1858.  Also  consult  Ktter's  BiHary  of  Fhitom- 
pky,  Tol.  It.  b.  12,  ch.  3,  and  Neander's  paper  on  the  relation  of  Greek 
Ethics  to  Christianity  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fir  Ch^isiHche  Wissevcltaft  ind 
Chriallichea  Leben  (18B0,)  translated  in  the  American  Bibltotlieca  Sacra 
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The  line  is  not  very  marked  which  separates  this 
philosop_^hy  from  the  professed  revival  of  Plato's  tea6h- 
mg,  wmch  received  the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  which 
was  the  philosophy  with  which  Christianity  came  most 
frequently  into  conflict  or  contact  during  the  third  and 
two  following  centuries  (10).  Fastening  on  the  more 
mysticd  parts  of  Plato,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  prac- 
tical, it  probably  borrowed  something  also  from  Eastern 
mysticism.  The  object  of  tlie  school  was  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  problem  of  existence,  by  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  absolute  cause  in  the  universe  through  a 
trinal  manifestation,  as  being,  thought,  and  acbon. 
The  agency  by  which  the  human  mind  apprehended 
this  process  lay  in  the  attainment  of  a  kind  of  insight 
■wherein  the  organ  of  knowledge  is  one  with  the  object 
known,  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling  whereby  the  mind 
gazes  on  a  sphere  of  being  which  is  closed  to  the  ordi- 
nary faculties.  Schelhng's  theory  of  "  intellectual  in- 
tuition" is  the  modem  parallel  to  this  Keo-Platonie 
state  of  exirraai'i  or  ev8ova-iaa-/x6i.  This  philosophy, 
though  frequently  described  in  modern  times  as  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  Christianity  in  method,  as  being 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  absolute  Being  by  means  « 
faith,  is  really  most  widely  opposed  in  its  interior  spirit. 
It  is  essentially  pantheism.  Its  monotheistic  aspect, 
caught  by  contact  with  Semitic  thought,  is  exterior 
only.  Its  deity,  which  seems  personal,  is  really  only 
the  personification  of  an  abstraction,  a  mere  instance  of 
mental  realism.  Man's  personality,  which  Christianity 
states  clearly,  was  lost  in  the  universe ;  religious  facts  in 
metaphysical  ideas."  Keligion  accordingly  would  be 
exclusive,  confined  to  an  aristocracy  of  education ;  and 
the  existing  national  cultus  would  be  appropriated  as  a 
sensuous  religion  suited  for  the  masses,  a  visible  type 

"  Proa9ens6  evuu  suggeata  (2».  s^rie.  t.  ii.  p.  62)  that  the  ultimate 
result  was  almost  the  nirvana  of  Budhiam.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
View  taken  in  the  teit  couoeming  tbe  Neo-Platooic  philoaophj,  for  which 
1  am  largely  indebted  to  PresscnsS,  is  different  from  that  nhich  regatda  it 
a3  monothpism,  and  which  has  been  made  popular  by  Mr.  Kini^ey'a  novel 
,!  hv  hi,   1»«,.™.   „n  i/^  Schools  of  Alexandria  (Leot.  3), 
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of  the  invisible.  The  analogy  which  this  philosophy 
bore  to  Christianity  in  aim  and  office,  as  weU  as  the 
rivalry  of  other  sehoole  which  is  impKed  in  its  eclectic 
aspect,  caused  it  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  Christian  system  to  which  it  claimed  to  bear 
affinity. 

The  mystical  element  in  this  philosophy  enabled 
some  minds  to  find  a  home  for  the  theurgy  which  had 
been  increased  by  the  importation  of  eastern  ideas," 
They  form  as  it  were  the  connecting  Knk  with  the 
fourth  religious  tendency,  which  manifested  itself  in  tlio 
craving  for  a  communication  from  the  world  invisible, 
which  found  its  eatisfaetion  in  magic  and  in  a  spirit  of 
fanaticism.  Some  of  these  fanatics  were  doubtless  also 
impostors ; "  but  some  were  high-minded  men  struggling 
after  truth,  of  whom  possibly  an  example  is  seen  at  an 
early  period  in  Apollonius  of  Tyana ;  deceived  rather 
than  deceivers.  This  tendency  operated  in  some  minds 
to  cause  them  to  reduce  Christianity  to  ordinary  magic 
and  prodigies ;  while  among  a  few  it  created  yearnings 
for  a  nobler  satisfaction,  which  drew  them  toward 
Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clemens,  whose  auto- 
biography professes  to  be  given  in  the  well-known  work 
of  the  early  ages,  the  Clementines.  (11) 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  ttirms  of  reh'gious 
thought  existing  among  the  heathen  to  whom  Chris- 
tianity presented  itself  on  which  were  founded  the 
preparation  of  heart  wluch  led  to  the  acceptance  of  its 
message,  or  the  prejudices  which  rejected  its  claims ; — 
viz.  among  the  masses,  a  sensuqjis  unintelligent  belief 
in  polytheism ; — among  the  educated,  disorganization 
of  belief;  either  materialism,  the  total  rejection  of  the 
supernatural,  and  a  political  attachment  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  expedience  to  existing  creeds  ;  or  philosophy, 
ethical,  dualistic,  pantheistic,  despising  religions  as 
mere  organic  products  of  national  thought,  and  trying 


1  holds  np  to  ridicule. 
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to  seize  the  central  truths  of  which  they  were  the  ex- 
pression ;  or  a  mystical  craving  aiter  the  supernatural, 
degrading  its  victims  into  fanatics.  The  further  analy- 
sis of  these  tendencies  would  show  their  connexion  with 
the  threefold  classification  before  given  of  the  tests  of 
truth  into  sense,  reason,  and  feeHng. 

We  have  thus  prepared  the  way  for  interpreting 
the  Hues  of  argument  used  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  in  chronological  suo- 
ceseion  the  history  of  the  chief  intelleetnal  attacks  made 
by  imbelievers. 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century  that 
we  find  Christianity  hec<nuing  the  subject  of  literary 
investigation.  Incidental  expressions  either  of  scorn 
or  of  misapprehension  form  the  sole  allusions  in  the 
heathen  writers  of  earlier  date  (12) ;  but  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Antoninee,  the  Christians  began  to  attract  notice 
and  to  meet  with  criticism.  We  read  of  a  work  writ- 
ten against  Christianity  by  a  Cynic,  Ci-escens,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ; '"  and  of  another  by  the  tutor 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  I'ronto  of  Grta,'"  in  which  prob- 
ably the  imperial  persecution  was  justified. 

It  is  at  this  time  too  that  we  meet  with  an  attempt 
to  hold  the  Christians  up  to  ridicule  in  a  satire  of 
Lucian,"  which  well  exemplifies  the  views  belonging  to 

"  Crescens  is  named  in  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  11.  3),  who  wrote 
Bgdnst  liis  attack  ;  Tatian  {Orai.  adv.  Qrac.  c.  S) ;  Eusebius  {Eixl.  Hist. 
iv.  16).  The  last,  on  tbe  streugtli  of  Tatlau,  accuses  bim  of  causing  Jus- 
tin's death. 

"  Cornelius  Fconto  is  referred  to  by  Mitiuciua  Felii  ( Oclav.  ch.  9  and 
SI),  as  hating  charged  incestuous  lianquels  on  the  Christians.  Tzohirner 
^Ojnac.  Acad.  1829.  p.  294)  conjectures  that  his  work  maj  have  been  a 
le^  speech  against  some  Cbristian,  which  implied  a  defence  of  the  impe- 
rial persecuUon.  Part  of  Fronto's  works  have  been  found  during  the 
present  century,  and  edited  with  a  dissertation  on  hia  life  aud  writings  b; 
Angelo  Mid.  (On  his  work  iwainst  Christianity,  sco  p.  67  of  the  disserta- 
tion.) A  brief  account  of  them  may  bo  found  in  Smith's  Biographical 
Dictionary  sub  Fronto. 

"  Ludan  probably  lired  from  about  A.D.  125  to  200.  Consult  the 
account  given  by  Donaldson  (,Gt.  Lit.  ch.  B4,  g  3  and  4)  of  his  Ufe, 
ophiiona,  and  works,  where  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  bim  and  Vol- 
taire ;  al^o  Mr.  Dj'er's  article  I/iici««iis  in  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionaiy; 
also  Fabiieius'  Bibliotheca  Grmca,  v.  340  (ed.  Ilarles);  Lardner's  Volhc- 
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the  sceptical  of  tlie  four  classes  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  religious  opinions  of  the  heathens.  His 
tract,  the  Peregrinus  Proteus,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
is  intended  as  a  satire  on  Christian  martyrdom  (13). 
Peregrinus"  is  a  Cynic  philosopher,  who  after  a  life  of 
early  villany  is  made  b^  Lucian  to  play  the  hypocrite 
at  Antioch  and  join  lumseli'  to  the  Christians, '  miser- 
able men '  {as  he  calls  them),  '  who,  hoping  for  immor- 
tality in  soul  and  body,  had  a  foolish  contempt  of 
death,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
they  were  brethren,  because,  having  abandoned  the 
Greek  gods,  they  worshipped  the  crucified  sophist,  liy- 
ing  according  to  his  laws.'"  Peregrinus,  when  a 
Christian,  soon  rises  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  and  is 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  when  imprisoned  for  his 
rehgion  is  visited  by  Christians  irom  all  quarters. 
Afterwards,  expelled  the  church,  he  travels  over  the 
world  ;  and  at  last  for  the  sake  of  glory  burns  himself 
publicly  at  Olympia  about  A.  J>.  IGo.  His  end  is 
described  in  a  tragico-comic  manner,  and  a  legend  is 
recounted  that  at  his  death  he  was  seen  in  white,  and 
that  a  hawk  ascended  fiom  his  pyre. 

Lucian  has  here  used  a  real  name  to  describe  a 
class,  not  a  person.  He  has  given  a  caricature  paint- 
ing from  luatorie  elements.  Tiiere  seems  internal 
evidence  to  show  that  he  was  dightly  acquainted  with 
the  books  of  the  early  Christians.^'  It  has  even  been 
conjectured  that  he  might  have  read  and  designed  to 
parody  the  epistles  of  Ignatius."  With  more  proba- 
tion of  Jemsh  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  Worka,  vol.  Tiii.  ch.  IS.  The 
satire  referred  to  above  is  entitled  ntpi  t^s  Uipi-yplyoa  rfXturit. 

"  We  leam  from  other  writers  that  Peregrinus  was  a  real  character ; 
but  Aulua  Gellius  (lii.  11),  gives  a  much  more  favourable  character  of 
Um  than  Lucian. 

"  The  passage  (of  which  this  is  Tzchirnev's  paraphrase)  is:  nEiredcooi 
Tip  oJto&i  01  xaKoSaliioyts  ri  liir  S\av  iflricaroi  io-fireai  kbI  PuiiriiTSai  tJij' 

(KTij'  HI  irtWal  •  Eisira  !J  i  vofioB^nt!  i  wpSTOi  l-irtirrn'  atnobs  it  (iBeAiIjoI 
iniiTii  tltr  aWliXMr,  irf^hv  SiroJ  tiapaB^vTS!  Otot/s  ^Jf  Tois  'EAAuprirui'! 
iiraify^iTvertu,  rhf  Bl  6LirtfrKB\inrirT^4vov  iKstvov  (rotpi^T^v  aitrutv  TrpoaKvvw'iitii 
Kol  kstI  to!;!  iKfivov  vinous  fiiwirt.     Pereg,  Prot,  g  IS. 

"=  Cfp.  Pereg.  Prol  %  11  and  12. 

"  Bp.  Pearson  considered  (  Viitdie.  Ignat.  i>art.  ii.  6,)  that  an  allusion 
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bility  we  may  believe  that  he  had  heard  of  and  mistm- 
deretood  tlie  heroic  bearing  of  tlie  Christiaii  martyrs  in 
the  moment  of  their  last  suffering.  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  in  1664  placed  this  tract  in  the  index  of  prohibited 
books :  yet  even  beneath  the  satire  we  rather  hail 
Lucian  as  an  miconscious  witness  to  several  beautiful 
features  in  the  character  of  tbe  Christians  of  his  time :  " 
viz.  their  worship  of  "  the  crucified  sophist,"  who  was 
their  adorable  Lord;  their  euilelessness  ;  their  brotherly 
love ;  their  strict  diseipbne ;  their  common  meals ; 
their  union ;  their  benevolence ;  their  joy  in  death. 
The  points  which  he  depicts  in  his  satire  are,  their 
credulity  in  giving  way  to  Peregrinns ;  their  unintelli- 
gent belief  in  Christ  aad  in  immortality ;  their  factious- 
ness in  aiding  Peregrinns  when  in  prison ;  their  pomp- 
ous vanity  in  martyrdom,  and  possibly  their  tendency 
to  believe  legends  respecting  a  martyr's  death.  Hia 
satire  is  contempt,  not  anger,  nor  dread.  It  is  the 
humour  of  a  thorough  sceptic,  which  discharged  itself 
on  all  religions  alike ;  and  indicates  one  type  of  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity;  viz.  the  contempt  ot  those  who 
thoi^ht  it  folly. 

V  ery  unlike  to  him  was  his  well-known  contempo- 
rary Celsus.  If  the  one  represents  the  scoffer,  the  other 
represents  the  philosopher.  IJ'ot  despising  Christianity 
with  scorn  like  Tacitus,  nor  jeering  at  it  with  humour 
like  Lucian,  Celsus  had  the  wisdom  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger to  heathenism,  measuring  Christianity  in  its  mental 
and  not  its  material  relations ;  and  about  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurehus  wrote  against  it  a  work  entitled  .^670? 
aX^^^?,  which  was  considered  of  such  importance,  that 
Origen  towards  the  close  of  his  own  life"  wrote  a  large 
and  elaborate  reply  to  it. 

is  made  to  the  death  of  Ignatius,  (Cfr.  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra  (pref.) 
1694,  for  a  somewhat  dmilar  ai^mnent  in  reference  fo  Peljoarp.)  A. 
Planek  in  hia  iwi'an  anrf  CKrisienlAtwi  (part  i.)  in  Sind.  vnd  £rit.  iS5l, 
the  references  to  which  are  giTen  in  note  12  of  these  lectures,  tries  U>  show 
that  Lndan  alludea  even  lo  Ignatius'a  letters.  If  he  doea  not  succeed  in 
establiahing  this  point,  he  at  least  (part  iii.)  makes  Luoian's  knowledge  of 
Christian  literature  extremelj  probable. 

"  These  are  enumerated  Uj  A.  Planck,  (id.  part  ii.) 
"  Huet  thinks  the  date  waa  subsequent  to  A.  D.  246.      (OHiifiiiana  i 
e.  3,  %  11,  od,  1668.)  ^       '' 
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We  know  nothing  of  Celsus's  life."  There  is  even 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
he  belonged.  External  evidence  seems  to  testily  that 
he  was  an  Epicurean ;  but  internal  would  lead  ns  to 
classity  him  with  tiie  Platonic,  TJnBcrupulous  in  argu- 
ment, confoimding  canonical  gospels  with  apocrj-phaJ, 
aijd  ChriBtians  witn  heretical  sects,  delighting  in  search- 
ing for  contradictions,  incapable  of  understanding  liie 
deeper  aspects  of  Christianity,  he  has  united  in  his 
attack  all  known  objections,  making  use  of  minute  criti- 
cism, philosophical  theory,  piquant  sarcasm,  and  elo- 
quent invective,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  passionate  as- 
sault. 

It  is  impossible  to  recover  a  continuous  account  of 
the  work  of  Celsus  from  the  treatise  of  his  respondent ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  embedded  in  the 
text  of  Origen  will  perhaps  restore  the  framework  of 
the  original  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
points  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  philosophy  stood  in  the  way  of  lie  recep- 
tion of  it.  (14) 

Celsus  commences  by  introducing  a  Jewish  rabbi  to 
attack  Christianity  from  the  monotheistic  stand-point 
of  the  earher  faith."  The  Jew  is  first  made  to  direct 
his  criticism  against  the  documents  of  Christianity,  and 

"  There  is  it  doubt  whether  (he  Celsus  against  whom  Oiigen  wrote  is 
the  friend  to  whom  Lueian  has  addfessed  hia  life  of  tie  magician  Alexan- 
der of  Abonoteichus.  The  arguments  on  iliis  question  are  eiatei^  and 
weighed  in  Meander's  KirchengeschUJite,  yoi.  i.  169,  and  Baur'e  8eeehiehie 
der  drei  eraten  Jahrhanderte,  p.  371.  Both  conclude  that  the  persons 
were  different  The  evidence  of  their  oneness  is  chiefly  Origen's  conjec- 
ture that  thoy  were  the  same  person  (Cont.  Celsum.  iv.  36.)  The  evidence 
against  it  ia,  (1)  that  Lucian's  friend  attacked  magical  ritea ;  the  Celsus  of 
Origen  seemB  to  hare  believed  them :  (2)  that  Ludaji's  friend  was  proba- 
MjanEpiourean,  the  other  Ceiaus  a  Plalonist  or  Eclectic:  (8)  (hat  the  for- 
mer ia  praiacd  for  his  mildness,  the  tatter  shows  nant  of  moderation. 
PressenaS  nevertfieleas  {ut  sup.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOa)  regards  them  as  the  same 

"  E.  i.  c.  28,  The  references  are  made  to  the  chapters  in  the  Bene- 
dicOne  edition  by  De  la  Rue  (Paris,  ITSS.)  The  earlier  part  of  b.  i.  is 
miscellaneous  in  nature  and  seems  prefatory ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  Origen's  remarks  in  it  to  the  arrangement  of  Celsus's 
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tien  tlie  facta  narrated."  He  points  out  ineonsisteneies 
in  the  soapel  narratives  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ;'" 
utters  tfle  meet  blasphemous  calumnies  concerning  the 
incarnation ; "  tnrns  the  narrative  of  the  infancy  into 
ridicule ; "  imputes  oiir  Saviour's  miracles  to  magic  ; " 
attaets  his  divinity;'*  and  concentrate  the  bitterest 
rMllerv  on  the  affecting  narrative  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
most  holy  passion.  Each  fact  of  deepening  sorrow  in 
that  divine  tragedy,  the  betrayal,"  tlie  mental  anguish, 
the  sacred  agony,"  is  made  the  subject  of  remarks  char- 
acterized no  less  by  coarseness  of  taste  and  unfairness, 
than  to  the  Christian  mind  by  irreverence.  Instead  oJ' 
his  heart  being  touched  by  the  majesty  of  our  Saviour's 
sorrow,  Celsus  only  finds  an  argument  against  the  di- 
vine character  of  the  adorable  sufferer."  The  wonders 
accompanying  Christ's  death  are  treated  as  legends ; " 
the  resurrection  regarded  as  an  invention  or  an  optical 
delusion. '° 

After  Oelsus  has  thus  made  the  Jew  the  means  of  a 
rutbless  attack  on  Christianity,  he  himself  directs  a 
similar  one  against  the  Jewish  religion  itself.*"  He  goes 
to  the  origin  of  their  history ;  describes  the  Jews  as 
having  lett  Egypt  in  a  sedition ; "  as  being  true  types 
of  the  Christians  in  their  ancient  factioueness ; "  con- 
siders Moses  to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  early  Greek 
legislatore  ;*'  regards  Jewish  rites  like  circumcision  to 
be  borrowed  from  Egypt ;  charges  anthropomorphism 
on  Jewish  theolory^,  and  declines  allowing  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  in  explanation  of  it ;"  examines 
Jewish  prophecy,  parallels  it  with  heatben  orad^,*"  and 
claims  that  the  goodness  not  the  truth  of  a  prophecy 
ought  to  be  considered ;"  points  to  the  ancient  idolatry 
of  the  Jews  as  proof  that  they  were  not  better  than 

"  Speaking  generallj,  B.  i.  ch.  21,  28,  32,  msy  be  taken  as  the  one, 
and  the  vest  of  b.  L,  tt^eUier  with  b.  ii.  as  the  other. 

"  B.  ii.  §  33.  "  B.  L  28,  33-85.  "  B.  i.  37,  5B,  66. 


I  1  and  elsevrhere. 
'*  B.  i.  17,  18 ;  i. 
"  B.  Tii,  8 ;  Tilt  4 
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other  nations ; '"  aiid  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as 
proof  that  they  were  not  spedal  favourites  of  heaven. 
At  last  he  arrives  at  their  idea  of  creation,"  and  here 
reveals  the  real  ground  of  his  antipatiiy.  While  he 
objects  to  details  in  the  nan-ative,  auch  as  the  mention 
of  days  before  the  existence  of  the  smi,'°  his  real  hatred 
is  ^dnst  tlie  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  freedom 
of  Deity  in  the  act  of  creation.  It  is  the  strn^Ie  of 
pantheism  against  theism. 

When  OelsiiB  has  thus  made  use  of  the  Jew  to  refute 
Christianity  from  the  Jewish  stand-point,  and  after- 
wards refuted  the  Jew  from  his  own,  he  proceeds  to 
make  his  own  attaek  on  Christianity ;  in  doing  which, 
he  firat  examines  the  lives  of  Christians,"  and  afterwards 
the  Christian  doctrine  ;"  thus  siilfolly  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  his  readers  against  the  persons  before  attaSting 
the  doctrines,  lie  alludes  to  the  quarrelsomeness 
shown  in  the  various  sects  of  Christians,"  and  repeats 
the  calumnious  suspicion  of  disloyalty,"  want  of  pat- 
riotism," and  political  uaele^ness ; "  and  hence  defends 
the  public  persecution  of  them,"  Filled  with  the  eso- 
teric pride  of  ancient  philosophy,  he  reproaches  the 
Christians  with  their  carefulness  to  proselytize  the 
poor,'*  and  to  convert  the  vicious ; "  thus  unconsciously 
giving  a  noble  testimony  to  one  of  the  most  divine  fea- 
tures in  our  religion,  and  testifying  to  the  preaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  for  sinners. 

Having  thus  defamed  the  Christians,  he  passes  to 
the  examination  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  form, 
ita_  method,  and  its  substance.  His  aesthetic  sense, 
ruined  with  the  idolatry  of  form,  and  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  thought,  regards  the  Gospels  as  defective  and 
rude  through  simplicity."  The  method  of  Christian 
teaching  also  seems  to  him  to  be  defective,  ae  lacking 
pliilosophy  and  dialectic,  and  ^  denouncing  the  use  of 
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reason."  Lastly,  he  tuma  to  the  sulistance  of  the  dog- 
mas themeelvee.  He  distinguishes  two  elements  m 
them,  tJie  one  of  which,  as  bearing  resemhlanee  to 
philosophy  or  to  heathen  religion,  he  regards  as  ineon- 
testably  true,  but  denies  its  onginahty,  and  endeavoiirs 
to  derive  it  from  Persia  or  from  Platonism ;"  resolving, 
for  example,  the  worship  of  a  human  being  into  the 
ordinary  phenomenon  of  apotheosis.''  The  other  class 
of  doctrines  which  he  attacks  as  false,  consists  of  those 
which  relate  to  creation,"  the  incarnation,"  the  fall," 
redemption,"  man's  place  in  creation,'*  moral  conver- 
sions,"  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'"  His  point  of 
view  for  criticising  them  is  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental dualism  of  the  Platonic  ^stem;  the  eternal 
severance  of  matter  and  mind,  of  God  and  the  world ; 
and  the  reference  of  good  to  the  region  of  mind,  evil  to 
that  of  matter.  Thus,  not  content  with  his  former 
attack  on  the  idea  of  creation  in  diseu^ion  with  the 
Jew,  he  returns  to  the  discussion  from  the  philosophical 
side.  His  Platonism  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  that 
the  absolute  God,  the  first  Cause,  can  have  any  contact 
■with  matter.  It  leads  him  also  to  give  importance  to 
the  idea  of  SaiVoves,  or  divine  mediators,  by  which  the 
chasm  is  filled  betwen  the  ideal  god  and  the  world ; " 
not  being  able  otherwise  to  imagine  the  action  of  the 
pure  (Sea  of  God  on  a  world  of  matter.  Hence  he 
blames  Christians  for  attributing  an  evil  nature  to 
demons,  and  finds  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
heathen  worship."  The  same  dualist  theoir  extin- 
guishes the  idea  of  the  incarnation,  as  a  degradation  of 
God;  and  also  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  inasmuch  as 
psychological  deterioration  is  impossible  if  the  soul  be 
pure,  and  if  evU  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  matter." 
With  the  Ml,  redemption  also  disappears,  because  the 
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perfect  cannot  admit  of  cliange ;  Christ's  coming  could 
only  be  to  correct  what  God  already  knew,  or  rectify 
wtat  ought  to  have  been  corrected  before."  Further, 
Celsus  argues,  if  Divinity  did  descend,  that  it  would 
not  assume  so  lowly  a  form  as  Jesus.  The  same  rigor- 
ous logic  charges  on  Christianity  the  undue  elevation  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  abasement  of  God.  Celsus  can 
neither  admit  man  more  than  the  brutes  to  be  the  final 
cause  of  the  universe ;  nor  allow  the  possibility  of  man's 
nearness  to  God,"  His  pantheism,  destroying  the  bar- 
rier which  separates  the  material  from  the  moral, 
obliterates  the  perception  of  the  fact  that  a  single  free 
responsible  being  may  he  of  more  dignity  than  tne  uni- 
veree. 

Such  is  the  type  of  a  philosophical  objector  against 
Christianity,  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  We  meet  here  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable 
eitbrt  of  pagan  thought,  endeavouring  to  extinguish 
the  new  religion ;  the  definite  statements  of  a  mind  that 
investigated  its  claims  and  rejected  it.  Most  of  the 
objections  of  Celsus  are  sophistical ;  a  few  are  admitted 
difficulties ;  but  the  philosophical  class  of  them  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  corollary  trom  his  general  principle 
before  explained. 

A  century  intervenes  before  we  meet  with  the  next 
literary  assailant,  Porphyry.  In  the  interval  the  new- 
reactionary  philosophy  baa  fully  taken  root,  and  the 
fresh  attack  accordingly  bears  the  impress  of  the  new 
system. 

The  chief  objections  made  in  the  intervening  period, 
as  we  collect  tnera  from  the  apologies,  were  such  as 
belongs  fitly  to  a  transitional  time,  when  Christianity 
was  exciting  attention  but  was  not  understood ; '°  and 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  second  of  the  tendencies 
before  named,  viz.,  either  of  popular  prejudice,  or  of 
the  political  alarm  in  reference  to  the  social  disorgani- 
zation likely  to  arise  out  of  a  large  defection  from  the 
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religion  of  the  empire,  which  expressed  itself  in  overt 
acts  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  state,  (15)  Both 
equally  lie  beyond  our  field  of  investigation ;  the  one 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  examination  of  Chris- 
tianity  made  by  intelligent  thought ;  the  other  because 
it  is  the  struggle  of  deeds,  not  of  ideas,  which  only  have 
an  interest  tor  us,  if,  as  in  Julian's  ease  hereafter,  the 
acta  were  dictated  by  the  deliberate  advice  of  persons 
who  had  attentively  examined  Christianity. 

The_  apprehensions  of  prejudice  gradually  subsided, 
and  objections  began  to  be  based  on  grounds  less  ab- 
surd in  character.  The  political  opposition  also  was 
henceforth  founded  on  a  more  subtle  policy,  and  on  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  Christianity.  Soon  after 
the  middle  of  tlie  third  century  we  meet  with  the  next 
'  attack  of  a  purely  literary  kind,  viz.,  by  Porphyry,  the 
most  distinguished  opponent  that  Christianity  has  jet 
encountered."  The  pupil  of  Longinus,  perhaps  of 
Origen,'*  and  the  biograplier  and  interpreter  of  Ploti- 
nils,  he  is  best  known  for  his  logical  writings,  and  for 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  predication  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Categories,  which  formed  the  text  on 
which  hung  the  medifevS  speculations  of  scholasticism." 
His  Syrian  origin  and  oriental  culture  perhaps  prepared 
him  for  a  fusion  of  East  and  West,  and  for  admitting  a 
deeper  admixture  of  mysticism  into  the  Neo-Platonie 

Ejoilosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  disciple.  The  points  of 
is  approximation  to  Christianity  are  the  result  of  ihose 
elements  in  whicli  heathen  philosophy  most  nearly 
approached  to  Christian  truth,  the  development  of 
which  was  stimulated  in  minds  essentially  anti-ehristian 

"  Porphjiy  lived  from  about  A.  D.  233  to  305.  For  Ms  life  anil 
writings  Boa  Holsteiiiaa  de  Vit.  Fmph'p-.  (1630) ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grme,  v. 
^25.  (ed.  Harles) ;  Lardner'e  Works,  viil  S7 ;  DonaldKon's  Or.  Lit.  ch.  53, 
S  7.  For  bia  attack  on  ChrisUamty  consult  Neander's  KiTche«geseh.  i.  290 : 
Fressensl  ii.  156. 

"  Ilia  own  words,  quoted  in  Eusebius  {Eed.  Hist.  iii.  19),  liave  been 
thought  to  impij  this,  but  seem  merelj  to  state  bia  acquaintance  la  youth 
with  Origen.    See  Holsten.  Vit.  Porpkyr.  p.  16. 

"  Cousin  (Pref.  to  Edition  of  Abelard's  Bie  H  Non,  p,  el,  note  46,) 
con^ders  that  a  passage  which  Boethiua  quoteil  from  Porphyry  was  the 
meaJis  of  reviving  philosophical  speculation  on  this  point. 
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by  the  effort  to  find  a  rival  to  it.  Admirably  prepared 
by  his  serious  and  spiritual  tone  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, he  nevertheless  lived  a  disciple  of  paganism.  His 
feelings  rather  tlian  his  reason  led  him  to  defend  na- 
tional creeds.  His  philosophy  and  the  Christian,  which 
seemed  to  be  aspirations  after  the  same  end,  being 
designed  to  elevate  the  spirit  above  the  world  of  sense, 
were  really  radically  opposed.  Understanding  there- 
fore the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity for  supplanting  it ;  and  hoped  to  do  so  by  spirit- 
ualizing the  old  creeds,  which  he  harmonized  with 
philosophy  by  means  of  regarding  them  as  symbolic."' 

His  opposition  to  Obristianity  was  not  however 
based  wholly  on  a  prejudice  of  feeling.  He  was  a  man 
cultivated  io  all  tlie  learning  of  his  age,  and  of  a  more 
generous  temper  than  Celsus,  and  seems  tohave  exer- 
cised mudi  critical  sagacity  in  the  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  Christianity.  About  the  year  270,  while  in 
retirement  in  Sicily,  he  wrote  a  boot  against  the  Chris- 
tians." This  work  having  been  destroyed,  we  are  left 
to  gather  its  contents  and  the  opinions  of  its  authora 
from  a  few  criticisms  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The 
entu-e  work  consisted  of  fifteen  books ;  and  concerning 
only  five  of  these  is  information  afforded  by  them. 
Their  remarks  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  it  was  an 
assault  on  Christianity  in  many  relations.  The  books 
however  of  which  we  know  the  purpose,  seem  to  have 
been  critical  rather  than  philosophical,  directed  against 

*  He  Beems  especially  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  vthich  waa  before 
noticed  as  narking  one  type  of  rcligioiiB  opinion,  the  craving  for  a  theol- 
ogj  -which  rested  on  some  diTlae  ituthoritj,  or  ravelalioii  from  the  world 
inTiaibie,  (Cfr.  Augustin'a  criticism  on  him  in  JDe  dv.  Dei.  i,  ch.  9,  11, 
28,  28);  and  hence  he  drew  Buoh  a  system  from  the  real  or  prelcnded 
anawers  of  oracles,  in  his  irepl  tBi  Ik  Koyiuii  ^iXoff«(i(«s,  of  which  frag- 
ments eiist  inEusebius  and  Auguslin  (Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  v.  744)^^ Heathens, 
it  would  seem,  had  consulted  oracles  on  this  very  subject  of  Chnstiamty ; 
and  it  is  these,  the  genuineoeEs  of  which  may  be  doubted,  that  he  uses. 
His  aim  seems  to  have  been  U>  support  the  existing  religious  system ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  favoured  the  alliance  with  the  priestly  system,  and  the 
institution  of  religious  rites.    See  Neander  Kirchengesch.  i.  283. 

'■  On  this  work,  Karli  Xpurriay&r,  see  Holsten.  (  Vita  For^hyr.  e.  i.), 
who  quotes  at  length  from  the  Fathers  the  principal  passages  m  which  al- 
luaon  to  it  is  made. 
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the  groTinda  of  the  religion  rather  than  its  character ; 
being  in  fact  an  assault  on  the  Bible.  The  existence 
of  Biich  a  line  of  argument,  of  which  a  trace  was  already 
observable  in  Celsus,  ie  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  faith  of  Christendom  was  already  fixed  on  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  books.  The  church  Jiad  always 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  scriptures ; 
and  by  the  middle  or  close  of  the  second  century  at  tho 
latest,  it  had  come  to  acknowledge  explicitly  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  a  body  of  Christian  literature,  his- 
toric, and  epistolary."  Hence,  when  once  the  idea  of  a 
rule  of  faith  had  grown  common,  the  investigation  of 
the  contents  of  the  scriptures  became  necessary  on  the 
part  of  heathen  opponents.  The  growingly  critical 
character  of  Porphyry's  statements,  though  partly 
attributable  to  the  literary  culture  of  hie  mind,  is  a  slight 
undesigned  evidence  corroborative  of  the  authoritative 
nature  already  attributed  to  the  scriptures  in  doctrine 
and  truthinlness.  Porphyry  seems  accordingly  to  have 
directed  his  critical  powers  to  show  such  traces  of  mis- 
takes and  incorrectness  as  might  invalidate  the  idea  of  a 
supernatural  origin  for  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scrip- 
tures, and  shake  confidence  in  their  truth  as  an  au- 
thority. 

Tfie  first  book  of  his  work"  dragged  to  light  some 
of  the  discrepancies,  real  or  supposed,  in  scripture ;  and 
the  examination  of  the  dispute  between  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  admixture  of 

"  Omitting  allusion  to  (he  references  concerning  the  canon  furnished 
in  older  works,  e.  g.  of  Coain,  Dupin,  Jones,  Lardner,  Micbaelis,  some  of 
which  were  written  in  reference  to  tho  eontrorersy  between  tlie  RomaniatB 
and  Reformed,  others  between  the  Christians  and  freethinkers,  we  may  at 
least  name  Moses  Stuart's  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Credner  Zur  Geachichte  dea  JCanoni  with  reference  lo  the  New;  {the 
former  is  apologetic,  the  latter  independent  and  eligbtly  raUonalistio,  but 
fill!  of  learning  ■)  and  especially  the  work  on  Hie  Canon  of  thi  Nan  Ten- 
lament  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Weslcott  (ISKB),  and  the  article  on  Canon  by  him  in 
Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  where  references  to  fuller  litcmry  materials 
"ff  gi^en. 

Hieronymi  Opera,  (at  the  end  of  the  Proem,  of  the  Commentary  on 
Galatians)  voL  4.  part  i.  p.  223,  Benedictine  edition  of  Martianay,  llOfi ; 
also  GaUt.  ir.  H  (id.  p.  244);  also  at  the  end  of  book  iIt.  (Isaiah  liii.) 
¥ol,  ill  p.  388 ;  also  Ep.  7*  to  Augustia  (id.  iv.  part  ii.  619,  622.) 
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hiunan  ingredients  in  the  body  of  apostolic  teaching. 
Hia  third  book"  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  scripture 
interpretation,  especially,  with  some  inconsistency, 
against  the  allegorical  or  mystical  tendency  which  at 
that  time  marked  the  whole  church,  and  especially  the 
Alexandrian  fathers.  The  allegorical  method  coincided 
with,  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  oriental  inatinct_  of 
ff^-mbolism,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  human  mind. 
But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  it  had  been 
sanctified  by  its  use  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  had 
become  associated  with  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
Jewish  church.  It  is  ti-aceable  to  a  more  limited  extent 
in  the  inspired  writers  of  the  I^ew  Testament,  and  in 
most  of  ^e  fathers  ;  but  in  the  school  of  Alexandria'" 
a  formal  system  of  interpretation.     It 

w  ^1^   ^wf^„.. system   which  Porphyry  attacked. 

He  assaulted  the  writings  of  those  who  had  fancifully 
allegorised  the  Old  Testament  in  the  ;^ious  desire  of 
finding  Christianity  in  eveir  part  of  it,  m  spite  of  his- 
toric conditions;  and  he  hastily  drew  the  inference, 
with  somethmg  like  the  feeling  of  doubt  which  rash 
inteipretations  of  prophecy  are  m  danger  of  producing 
at  this  day,  that  no  consistent  sense  can  be  put 
upon  the  Old  Testament.  Hia  fourth  book'"  was  a 
criticism  on  the  M<ffiaic  history,  and  on  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties. But  the  most  important  hooks  in  his  work  were 
the  twelfth"  and  thirteenth,''  which  were  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  he 
"  Euseb.  Ecd.  HUt.  ri.  e.  19  (ed.  Gaisford,  p,  414)  gives  a  long 
extract  from  Porphyry,     Of  the  eeoond  boolt  nothing  is  known. 

»  On  the  flitool  of  Aleiandrin  see  H.  E.  F.  Guerieke  Sehda  qua: 
AUx  floruit.  1826  (p.  51-81);  Matter's  Easai  sur  fecole  d'Alexaitdne 
1840;  SeoDiei'B  Kircheiiffesch.  11.  908  aeq.  1196  saq.  On  tho  allegoncal 
method  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Origen,  see  Huet's  Origsniana  II. 
QUBest.  13  (vol.  i.  IW);  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lecture  for  1824  (Leet. 
2-4) ;  B.  A.  Vanghao's  Essays  and  Remains  (Essay  I) ;  and  an  article  in 
the  North  BrUish  Review,  No.  46,  August  1865.  Also  compare  a  note  on 
STSteiLS  of  mterpretation  in  Lect.  VI. 

"  Euseb.  PrEcp.  i.  9 ;  i.  9 ;  which  passages  merely  espress  the  hos- 
tility of  Porphyry. 

■"  In  Jerome's  Proem,  to  Daniel  are  four  passngca.  (bee  WorliS, 
vol.  iu.  p.  1073-4.) 

"  See  Jerome.    Comm.  on  Matt.  sxiT.  16  (b,  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  116). 
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detected  eome  of  those  peculiarities  on  which  modem 
criticism  has  employed  itself,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
Biona  in  reference  to  its  date,  revived  by  the  English 
deist  Colline  in  the  last  eentiiry,  and  by  many  German 
critics  in  the  present. 

Tt  is  -well  tnown  that  half  of  the  book  of  Danie?"  is 
historic,  lialf  prophetic.  Each  of  these  parts  is  distin- 
guished from  similar  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
some  peculiarities.  Porphyry  is  not  recorded  as  no- 
ticing any  of  tliose  whicn  belong  to  the  historic  part, 
unless  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  theory  of  the  hook 
being  originally  written  in  Greek,  that  he  detected  the 
presence  of  taosie  Greek  words  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
edicts,  which  many  modem  critics  have  contended 
could  not  be  introduced  into  Chaldsea  antecedently  to 
the  Macedonian  conquest."'  The  peculiarity  alleged  to 
belong  to  the  prophetical  part  is  its  apocalyptic  tone. 

™  As  earlj  as  the  time  of  Spinoza,  from  wlioee  worlt,  the  Tlieologicua 
Politicus,  Collms  may  perhaps  haTe  indirectly  derived  liinta  ;  doubts  of  tlie 
authenticity  of  parts  were  cspressed ;  and  the  inquiiy  was  pursued  by 
Michaelis  and  Eichhom :  but  the  modem  criticism  on  it  dates  e^pedally 
frotu  Berlhold  (1806),  who  impugned  its  autheDtioity.  Bleek  (1822),  De 
Wette,  Von  Lengerlte  of  Eonifffiberg  (1886),  Maarer  (1838),  more 
recently  Hitzig  (18B0),  and  Liiclse  (1SB2),  followed  on  the  same  side.  The 
English  theologian.  Dr.  Arnold,  adopted  the  same  view-  The  contrary 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Hengstenberg  (1831),  HiLTCniich  (1682), 
KeU  (1863);  DeUtzch  (b  Herzog's  Encycl.  1B64),  Auberlen  (1867),  by 
Moses  Stuart,  and  by  Dr.  S.  Daridson  (Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
18B6).  Hengstenberg,  Havemich,  and  Aubevlen  are  translated.  Thefrst 
of  these  three  is  valuable,  especially  for  the  literary  and  exegetJcal  ques- 
tions; the  second  as  a  controversial  commentary;  the  third  for  tracing 
tbe  oi^anic  unity  of  the  book, 

"  The  importance  attached  tj>  the  occurrence  of  Greek  wocds  is  much 
over-estimated.  They  can  only  be  shown  to  be  four,  which  occur  in 
ch.  iii.  6,  7,  10;  viz.,  dhr.^R  KxBdpa,  »=?!=  ca/iflun^,  tlVBB^O  trv/upueia, 
T^^tWIi  ifm^T^piDp;  ail  of  which  rchite  to  mu^cal  instruments,  not  un- 
likely to  be  introduced  by  commerce,  and  which  would  naturally  be  called 
by  their  foreign  names.  Some  of  the  writers  named  in  a  precedmg  note 
have  examined  incidentally  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  of 
Daniel,  and  consider  that  boHi  are  similar  to  those  of  works  confessedlj 
of  the  aee  of  Daniel ;  and  that  the  Chaldee  is  separated  by  a  chasm  from 
that  of  the  earliest  Targnras.  Professor  Fusey  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  in  the  university,  containing  the  results  of  his  own  recent  studies, 
in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  which  will  form  one  of  a  printed 
course  of  lectures  on  Daniel.  See  also  an  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  M'Gill  in 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit«ratuie,  Jan.  1861. 
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It  looks,  it  has  been  said,  historical  rather  than  prophet- 
ical. Definite  events,  aud  a  chain  of  definite  events, 
are  predicted  with  the  precision  of  historical  narrative ;" 
whereas  most  prophecy  is  a  moral  sermon,  in  which 
general  moral  predictions  are  given,  with  specific  his- 
toric ones  interspersed,  Nor  is  this,  whidi  is  shared  in 
a  less  degree  hy  occasional  prophecies  elsewh^e,  the 
only  peculiarity  alleged,  but  it  is  affirmed  also  that  the 
definite  character  ceases  at  a  particular  period  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  down  to  which  the 
very  campaigns  of  the  Seleueid  and  Ptolemaic  dynas- 
tic are  noted,  but  subsequently  to  which  the  prophetic 
tone  becomes  more  vague  and  indefinite.  Hence  the 
conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  who  gathered 
up  the  traditions  of  Daniel's  life,  and  wrote  the  recent 
history  of  his  country  in  eloquent  language,  in  an 
apocalyptic  form ;  which,  after  the  literary  fashion  of 
Ins  age,  he  imputed  to  an  ancient  seer,  Daniel;  definite 
up  to  the  period  at  which  he  composed  it,  indefinite  as 
he  gazed  on  the  future,  (16)  It  was  this  peculiarity, 
the  supposed  ceasing  of  the  prophecies  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  at  a  definite  date,  whicn  was  noticed  by  Por- 
phyry, and  led  him  to  suggest  the  theory  of  its  aathor- 
ship  just  named."  These  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  critical  acuteness  of  Porphyry.  His  objections  are 
not,  it  will  be  observed,  founded  on  quibbles  like  those 
of  Oelsus,  but  on  inslructive  literary  characteristics, 
many  of  which  are  greatly  exaggerated  or  grossly  mis- 
interpreted, but  still  are  real,  and  suggest  difficulties  or 
inquu:ie3  which  the  best  modem  theological  critics  have 
honourably  felt  to  demand  candid  examination  and  ex- 
planation."' 

"  E.  g.  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  norUi  and  of  the  south,  c.  ifl. 

"  Viz.,  till  about  B.C.  164. 

"  He  ssems  also  to  have  entered  into  some  eiammalion  of  the  specific 
prophecies ;  for  he  objceta  to  the  application  of  the  words  "  the  abomlna 
tioQ  of  desolation  "  to  other  objeois  than  that  which  he  considers  its  ori- 
ginal meaning.     See  Hieroajm.  on  Matt.  isiv.  IS,  the  reference  to  which 


'  A  few  other  traces   of  Porphyry's  views  remain,  which  are  of  less 
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A  period  of  about  tMrty  years  brings  us  to  the  date 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  A.  I>.  303 ;  during  the 
progress  of  which  another  noted  attacJi  was  made.  It 
was  by  Hierocles,  then  president  of  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  prfefect  of  Alexandria,  himself  one  of  tlie 
instigators  of  the  persecution  and  an  agent  in  effecting 
it."  His  line  of  argument  was  more  specific  than  those 
previously  named,  being  directed  against  the  evidence 
which  was  derived  by  Christians  for  the  truth  of  their 
rehgion  from  the  character  and  miraculous  worts  of 
Chnst ;  and  his  aim  accordingly  was  to  develope  tte 
character  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  as  a  rival  to  our  Sa- 
viour in  piety  and  miraculous  power. 

Apolfoniiia  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  in 
Cajipadocia  about  four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
AJfter  being  early  educated  in  the  circle  of  philosophy, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  ascetic  discipline  of  his  pre- 
decessor Pythagoras,  he  imitated  that  philosopher  in 
spending  the  next  portion  of  his  life  in  traveL     At- 

importance,  and  are  levelleil  against  parts  of  the  New  Testament;  e.  g. 
the  change  of  purpose  in  our  blessed  Lord  (John  vH,^  [HieroDjni.  vol. 
iv.  part  ii.  p,  521  {Dial.  adv.  Fetaa.) ;  Ep.  (101)  ad  Fammach.  SeTeral 
are  given  in  Holstcn.  ( Vil.  PoryAjii-.  p.  86)],  the  reaaons  why  the  Old 
Testament  waa  abrogated  if  divine,  [Auguatm.  £!pist.  (102,  olim  49, 
Benedict,  ed.  1689)  vol.  ii.  p.  274,  where  mx  questions  are  named,  some 
of  which  eome  from  Porphyry:]  the  quesOon  what  became  of  the  gene- 
rations which  lived  before  Christianity  was  proclmmed,  if  Christianity  was 
the  ontj  way  of  salvation;  objeetiona  to  the  severity  of  St.  Feler  in  the 
death  of  Ananias;  and  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  an  infinite  punishment 
in  reqaital  for  finite  sin.  (Aug.  Felraet.  b.  ii.  c.  31.  vol.  i.  p.  53,  concern- 
tag  Matt.  vil.  2.1 

"  Hierocles  nork  was  called  Atfyai  ^i\sA^0ei!  n-piit  robs  Xpurrua'oit. 
Our  knowledge  of  it  depends  upon  the  refutaUon  ivhich  Eusebius  wrote  of 
it ;  and  upon  passages  in  Lactantius  {Instif.  r.  2,  and  Se  Mart.  Fersecut. 
16.)  Concerning  Hierocles  see  Bayle's  Sitiionary,  »ui  voc.  (notes); 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  i.  792.  note ;  Cave's  Niit.  Lit.  i.  181.  iL  99  ;  Urdnar'a 
Works,  vol.  viii.  ch.  S9.  §  1^,  and  Neander's  Kirchengesch.  i.  296. 

"  On  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  see  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  ch  39. 
I  6,  6.  Ritter'a  History  of  Fkilosophy  (vol.  iv.  b.  xii.  ch.  7),  and  espe- 
cially the  monograph  by  C.  Baur  of  Tiihiageii,  Apollonius  von  Tyana  und 
Chrislus  oder  da3  Verliaelfniss  del  Pythajioreismas  mm  Ckristentkum 
(l882) ;  also  the  AbbS  Houtteville'B  Essay  affixed  to  the  DiicourK  on  the 
Method  of  the  Frineipal  Authors  for  and  againtt  Christianitu,  translated 
l'I39;  and  the  article  Apollonitta  by  Fcoressoc  Jowett  in  Smith's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 
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tracted  by  his  mysticism  to  the  farthest  East  as  the 
source  of  knowledge,  he  set  out  for  Persia  and  India ; 
and  in  Nineveh  on  his  route  met  Damis,  the  future 
chronicler  of  his  actions.  Returning  from  the  East  in- 
structed in  Brahminic  lore,  he  travelled  over  the  Koman 
world.  The  remainder  of  his  days  -was  spent  in  Asia 
Minor.  Statues  and  temples  were  erected  to  his  hon- 
our. He  obtained  vast  influence,  and  died  with  the 
reputation  of  sanctity  late  in  the  century.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  his  life,  if  we  omit  the  numerous  legends  and 
prodigies  which  attach  themselves  to  his  name.  He 
waa  partly  a  philosopher,  partly  a  magician ;  half  mys- 
tic, half  impostor."'  At  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter  from  his  death,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  at  the  request  of  the  wife  of  that  emperor,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  Philostrati  dressed  up  Damis's  narra- 
tive of  his  lite,  in  a  work  still  remaining,  and  paved  a 
way  for  the  general  reception  of  the  story  among  the 
cultivated  classes  of  Home  and  Greece.'"  It  has  been 
thought  that  Philostratus  had  a  polemical  aim  against 
the  Christian  faith,"  as  the  memoir  of  Apollonius  is  in 
so  many  points  a  parody  on  the  life  of  Christ.  The  an- 
nunciation of  his  birth  to  his  mother,  the  chorus  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  occasion  of  it,  the  casting 
out  devils,  the  raising  the  dead,  the  healing  the  sick, 
the  sudden  diaappearance  and  reappearance  of  Apol- 
lonius, the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at  his  death, 
and  Ms  claim  to  be  a  teacher  with  authority  to  reform 
the  world,  form  some  of  the  points  of  similarity. 

If  such  was  the  intention  of  Philostratus,  he  was 

"  He  was  probably  midwaj  between  Pj^hagoras  and  the  Alejander 
named  by  Luc[an. 

•"  It  wflfl  writt*n  about  A.D.  210,  at  the  request  of  Julia  Domna,  and 
is  entitled  t4  h  rhr  Tvarta  'Airo^XiSmoi'.  On  this  lire  by  Philostratus  seo 
Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  641 ;  the  above-named  worte  of  Houttetille  and 
Baur ;  Donaldson's  Or.  Lit.  eh.  lii.  %  1  \  Pressens*  ii.  144  seq. ;  and  a 
recent  translation  of  Philostratus  with  remarks  by  A.  Chassaug,  "Le  Mar- 
leilleui  dana  rAntJquitfi"  (1862). 

"  I.ardner  and  Ritter  think  that  Philostratus  did  not  write  with  a 
polemical  reference  to  Chriatiaoity,  but  Baur  concludes  otberwise.  Dean 
Trench  has  made  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  this  queadon  {Nates  to 
Miracles,  p.  62). 
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really  a  controversialist  imder  tlie  fonn  of  a  writer  of 
romance ;  employed  by  those  who  at  tbat  time  were 
labom-ing  (as  already  named)  to  introduce  an  eclecticism 
largely  borrowed  from  the  East  into  the  region  both  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  Without  settling  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  at  least  certain  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the  next  centm-y  the  heathen  writers  adopted  this  line 
of  argument,  and  sought  to  exhibit  a  rival  ideal,'  One 
instance  is  the  lite  of  Pythagoras  by  lamblichus ;  an- 
other tliat  which  Hierocles  wrote,  in  part  of  which  he 
used  Philostratus'a  nntrastworthy  memoir  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  a  comparison  between  Apollonius 
and  Christ.  The  sceptic  who  reterred  rehgioos  phe- 
nomena to  fanaticism  would  hence  avail  himself  of  the 
comparison  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity ;  while  others  would  adopt  the  same  view 
as  Hierocles,  and  deprive  the  Christian  miracles  of  the 
force  of  evidence, — a  line  of  argument  which  was  repro- 
duced by  an  English  deist'  who  translated  the  work  of 
Philostratus  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
The  work  of  Hierocles  is  lost,  but  an  outline  of  its  argu- 
ment, with  extracts,  remains  in  a  reply  which  Ensebms 
wrote  to  a  portion  of  it  (17).  Though  couched  in  a 
seeming  spirit  of  fairness,  tlie  tone  was  such  as  would 
be  expected  from  one  who  ungenerously  availed  him- 
self of  the  very  moment  of  a  cruel  perseentioii  as  the 
occasion  of  this  literary  attack. 

But  the  time  of  the  church's  sorrow  was  nearly  past. 
The  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  emperor 
Constantino  proclaimed  toleration,*  and  subsequently 
established  Christianity  as  the  state-religion.  Only  one 
moment  more  of  peril  was  permitted  to  oefall  it. 

After  an  interval  in  which  Christian  emperors 
reigned,  Julian  ascended  the  throne,  and  employed  his 
short  reign  of  two  years'  in  trying  to  restore  heathen- 

'  Oa  lamblicliua'a  Life  of  PjOiagoras,  Bse  Fabrieiiia'a  Sibl.  Gr.  v.  764 ; 
Lardner  viii.  89.  g  7,  who  however  concludes  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
FhiloatratuiS,  that  the  book  was  not  deigned  against  Chrtstianitj. 

'  Charles  Blount  in  1680.     See  Leet.  rv. 
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ism ;  and  during  the  last  winter  of  hie  life,  while  halt- 
ing at  Antioeh  in  the  course  of  Ida  Eastern  war,  wrote 
aa  elaborate  work  against  Christianity.'  The  book 
itself  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  reply  remains  which 
Oyril  of  Alexandria  thought  it  necessary  to  write  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards  ;  and  by  this  means  we 
can  gather  Julian's  opinions,  just  as  from  his  own  letters 
and  the  contemporary  history  we  can  gather  his  plans. 
The  material  struggle  of  deeds  belongs  in  this  instance 
to  our  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  overt  expression  of 
the  struggle  of  ideas. 

Julian,  as  already  oteerved,  differed  from  previous 
^ponents  of  Christianity,  in  having  been  educated  a 
Christian.'  Associating  when  a  student  at  the  schools 
of  Athens  with  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  Basil,  he 
had  every  opportunity  tor  understanding  the  Christian 
religion  and  measuring  its  claims.  The  firet  cause  of 
his  apostasy  from  it  remains  uncertain.  One  tradition 
states  that  the  shock  to  his  creed  arose  from  some  early 
injury  received  through  the  fraud  of  a  professing  Chris- 
tian. Something  is  probably  due  to  exasperation  at  the 
severity  endured  from  •Constantins ;  and  perhaps  still 
more  is  due  to  tbe  natural  peculiarity  of  his  diaracter. 
He  was  swayed  by  the  imagination  rather  than  the  rea- 
son, and  was  kindled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  old  heathen  literature  and  the  historic  glories  of  the 
heathen  world.  His  very  style  exhibits  traces  of  imita- 
tion of  the  old  models  ai^er  which  he  formed  himself.' 
With  a  spirit  which  the  Italian  writers  of  the  Renais- 

^  Knri  Xpim-iBpStf.  See  Fabrio.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  MS ;  Lardner  viii.  46. 
§  2,  and  i  ;  I)onaldaon  iii.  308.  Fragments  of  it  are  preaerred  in  Cyril's 
reply.  The  Marquis  d'Argens,  Rt  the  court  of  Frederick  tho  Great  of 
Frus^,  translated  and  tried  to  unite  them.  Defense  du  Pagaaisme  par 
VMmperear  Mian,  1764. 

'  On  the  life  and  reign  of  Julian,  see  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
c.  22-24) ;  Fabrioii  Lax  Evangelii,  I72I,  c.  14,  where  tho  edicts  which 
refer  to  ChriBtJanitj  are  colleGted ;  Lardner  viii.  16;  Abbe  de  la  Bletterie's 
Vie  de  Julien;  Neander,  Kirchengeich  iii.  78.  and  188,  who  also  wrote  in 
1S12  a  moni^aph  on  the  subject;  Winers  in  Dlgen'a  Hist.  Zeiischr. 
1837;  Milman's  Hiit.  of  Christiiatity  lii.  6.  On  Julian's  works  see 
Fabric'    "^^^    '^  <^   ^'^'^  "'■'•  ■  t\^r.„JAB^n  :;■'   k*t   s  a 
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sance  enalile  us  to  understand,  Lia  sympathies  clung 
round  heathens  until  they  entwined  in  their  emhraee 
heathenism  itself.  To  a  mind  of  this  natural  hiaa  suffi- 
cient grounds  unhappily  woiild  easily  he  found  to  pro- 
duce aversion  to  Christianity,  in  the  quarrels  among 
sections  of  the  church,  and  in  the  ambition  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  numbers  of  nominal  converts  who  em- 
braced the  religion  when  its  public  establishment  had 
rendered  it  their  interest  to  do  so  ;  and  prejudice  would 
add  arguments  for  rejecting  it. 

Accordingly  he  devoted  his  short  reign  to  restore 
the  ancient  heathenism.  lite  Constantine,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  throne  through  a  troublous  war,  he  found 
the  religion  of  the  state  opposed  to  his  own  convictions, 
and  determined  to  substitute  that  which  he  himself  pro- 
fessed. The  difference  however  was  great.  The  re- 
ligion of  Constantine  was  joung  and  progressive  ;  that 
ot  Julian  was  effete.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Julian 
has  been  compared,"  in  his  character  and  acts,  to  those 
who  in  modern  times,  both  in  literature  and  in  politics, 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  roll  back  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  and  reproduce  tie  spirit  of  the  past  by 
giving  new  life  to  the  relics  of  bygone  ages.  If  Julian 
had  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  the  victory  could  not  have 
beenperm  anent. 

The  steps  by  which  he  strove  to  carry  out  his  views 
were  not  unlike  those  of  Constantine.'  He  first  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  emperor's  rehgion  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  permitting  toleration  for  all 
others.  He  next  transferred  the  Christian  endowments 
to  heathens,  acting  on  the  principle  previously  estab- 
lished by  Oonfetantme.  But  beyond  this  ;^oint  he  pro- 
ceeded to  measures  which  had  the  nature  ot  persecution. 
He  declared  the  Christian  laity  disqualified  for  offiee  in 
the  state,— a  measure  which  could  only  be  sophiaticalljr 
maintained  on  the  plea  of  self-defence ;  and,  afraid  of 

'  By  Strauss,  J)er  RomanHker  mf  dem  Throne  des  Caesaren  oder 
Julian  dsT  abtruenniffe  1847. 

'  There  are  some  good  rernaAa  on  Julian  in  Waddington's  Chui-ch 
Historj,  ch.  viii. 
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the  engine  of  education,  forliade  Christian  professors  to 
lecture  in  the  public  schools  of  science  and  Uteratore : 
and  probably  he  at  last  imposed  a  tax  on  those  who  did 
not  peiform  sacritiee.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  reformation  in  paganism,  if  it  was  to 
revive  as  the  rival  of  Christianity ;  and  planned,  as 
Pontifex  Maximus,  a  scheme  for  effecting  it,  which  in- 
volved the  concealment  of  the  absurdity  of  its  origin  by 
allegorical  interpretation,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  discipline  and  organisation  similar  to  the 
Christian,  and  special  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  to.morality  and  to  public  worts  of  mercj^." 
His  bitter  contempt  for  Christianity  manifested  itself  in 
a  pnbHc  edict,  whidi  commanded  tiat  Christians  should 
be  denominated  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  "  Galilse- 
ans;"  and  in  some  of  hia  extant  letters"  he  evinces  a 
bitterness  against  it  which  finds  its  parallel  in  Voltaire 
and  Shelley, 

A  work  remains,  the  Philopatris,  (18)  usually  falsely 
assigned  to  Lucian,  but  which  internal  evidence  proves 
to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Julian,  in  which  the  unknown 
author,  imitating  the  manner  but  wanting  the  power  of 
Lucian,  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  sermons  and  teaching 
of  some  Christian  preachers.  This  work  probably  con- 
veys the  creed  of  the  imperial  party,  which  is  simply 
Deism,  This  however  is  not  the  only  source  for  ascer- 
taining the  creed  of  Julian,  and  the  nature  of  his  objec- 
tions to  Christianity.  In  his  letters,  and  in  the  reply 
of  Cyril  to  his  now  lost  work,  we  possess  more  exact 
means  for  determining  his  position  and  sentiments.  (19) 
He  omitted,  as  we  might  expect,  the  grosser  and 
more  tnvolous  charges  against  Christianity  which  had 

"I  He  also  made  Uie  wellinown  attenipt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
niaalem.  On  the  alleged  miracle  wMch  preTented  the  execution  of  the 
scheme,  sec  Warburton'a  wotks,  toI.  iv.,  Larfner,  vol.  viiL  ch.  46.  §  3,  and 
Milmaa's  note  to  Gibbon  (o.  23.)  Warburton  believes  the  miracle  ;  but 
Lardnec  hesilatea.  The  original  passages  which  refer  to  it  arc  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxm.  ch.  1 ;  Ambr.  Ep.  ji.  2 ;  Chrjsost.  adv.  JmL  el  Gent. ; 
Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  4.  ad«.  Jul. 

"  E.  g.  Ep.  to  Eedidius  (Ep.  9,  Spanheim's  edition,  1696);  Decree  to 
the  Alexandrians  (Ep.  26,  51);  Ep.  to  Arsacius  (49). 
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been  formerly  expressed  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
its  real  character.  Indeed  he  eeema  to  have  been  will- 
ing to  recognise  it  aa  one  form  of  religion,  but  declined 
to  admit  its  monopoly  of  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  true  form.  Thongh  himself  a  Theist," — his  view 
of  Deity  being  more  simply  monotheistic  than  that  of 
his  predecessors,  derived  ftirtively  from  the  Hebrew 
idea  transmitted  tlirough  Obrietianity  ;  he  nevertheless 
considered  tliat  discrepancy  of  national  character  re- 
quired corresponding  differences  in  religion. '*  In  his 
wort  he  seems  to  have  repeated  some  of  the  objections 
of  the  older  assailants,  Celsns  and  Porphyry ;  attacking 
the  credibility  of  scripture  and  of  the  Christian  scheme 
in  its  doctrines  and  evidences.  He  offered  in  it  a  criti- 
cism on  primaeval  and  Hebrew  history  ;"  attacking  the 
prohahihty  of  many  portions  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;"■ 
objecting  to  the  Hebrew  view  of  Deity  as  too  appro- 
priating in  its  character,  and  as  making  the  divine 
feeing  appear  cruel.'"  He  denied  the  originality  of  the 
Hebrew  moral  law,"  and  pointed  out  the  supposed  de- 
fectiveness of  the  Hebrew  polity  ;  comparing  unfavonr- 
ablv  the  type  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  as  seen  in  Moses, 
and  of  the  king  as  seen  in  David,  with  the  great  heroes 
of  Greek  history."  The  Hebrew  prophecy  he  tried  to 
weaken  by  putting  it  in  coinparison  with  oracle.  In 
estimating  the  character  of  Christ,  he  depreciated  the 
importance  of  his  miracles ;"  and  noticing  the  different 
tone  of  the  fourth  Gospel  from  those  of  the  Synoptists, 
he  asserted  that  it  was  St.  John  who  first  taught  Christ's 
divinity."  He  regarded  Christianity  as  composed  of 
borrowed  ingredients ;  considered  it  to  have  assumed 
its  shape  gradually ;  and  regarded  its  progress  to  have 
been  unforeseen  by  its  founder  and  by  St.  Paul ;"'  at- 
tacked its  relation  to  Judaism  in  superseding  it  while 
depending  on  it ; '"  regarded  proselytism  as  absurd ; 
and  directed  some  few  charges,  which  may  have  been 

■'  Cyril,  adv.  Jul.  B.  iii.  and  iv.     '=  li.  iv.  "*  B.  ii. 
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more  deserved,  gainst  practices  of  his  day,  sueli  as 
Staurolatry"  and  Martyrolatry."' 

"Witli  the  death  of  Julian  the  hopes  of  heathenism 
departed ;  and  two  eloquent  orations  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen"  still  convey  to  us  the  Christian  words  of  tri- 
umph, Cha-iBtianity  progre^ed,  protected  by  the  favour 
of  the  sovereigns.  Heathenism  no  longer  expressed 
itself  in  free  examination  of  Christianity,  and  lingered 
only  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  In  the  West  it  is 
merely  seen  as  it  pleads  for  toleration,"  or  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  murmurs  which  attributed  the  woes  of  the 
Teutonic  invasions  to  the  displeasure  of  the  heathen 
gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  woraliip,"  In  the  East  it 
disappears  altogether.  Doubt  there  expires,  because 
speculation  ceases  and  Christian  thought  becomes  fixed  ; 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  in  future  to  recur  to  the  history 
of  the  eastern  church. 

In  this  survey  we  have  tried  to  understand  the  ob- 
jections alleged  by  unbelievers  during  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, successively  changing  in  character,  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  ignorance  in  the  second  century,  to  the  state- 
ments of  intelligent  disbelief  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
until  they  finally  subside  in  the  fifth  into  the  murmuring 
of  popnliir  superstition  ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  give 
then-  natural  as  well  as  literary  history,  by  exhibiting 
them  as  corollaries  from  the  various  views  concerning 
religion  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  the  lec- 
ture. The  blind  prejudices  of  the  uneducated  populace, 
and  the  attachment,  merely  political,  to  heathen  creeds, 
manifested  themselves  in  deeds  rather  than  words ;  but 
each  of  the  other  lines  of  thought  there  indicated  gave 

"  B.  vi.  "  B.  I. 

"  Greg.  Naz.  Op,  i.  Orat,  i  and  9. 

"  Q.  Aurelius  SjmmacbuB  was  depnted  hj  tlic  Benate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gralian.  on  tlie  removal  of  the  altar  of  Victory  (A.D.  3821  from  the 
council  hall ;  and  aftem-ards,  when  appointed  (384)  prsefect  of  the  dtj, 
he  addceaied  a  letter  to  Valeiitiniim  requiring  the  restoration  of  llie  pagan 
deities  to  their  former  honours.  Both  Symmachus'g  addreas  and  St.  Am- 
brose's refutation  are  giyen  in  Ga,ve'a  Lives  of  Fathers  (Life  of  Ambrose, 
§  3.  p.  bie.) 

several  places  of  the  first  five 
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expression  in  literature  to  its  opinion  concerning  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  flippant  impiety  of  Epicureanism  in  Lueian, 
the  debased  form  then  prevalent  of  Platonism  in  Celsus, 
the  subtle  and  mystic  philosophy  of  the  neo-Platonists 
in  Porphyry,  the  oriental  Theosophy  in  Hierocles,  the 
romantic  attachment  to  the  old  pagan  literature  in 
Julian. 

If  these  causes  be  stOl  further  classified  for  compari- 
son with  the  enumeration  of  intellectual  causes  stated 
in  the  previous  lecture,  we  find  only  the  adumbration 
of  some  of  the  forms  there  named.  The  attack  from 
physical  science,  so  prevalent  since  the  era  of  modern 
aiscoTery,  is  barely  discernible  in  the  passing  remarks 
on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  in  Celsus  and  JuHan.'"  The 
attack  from  criticism  is  seen  in  a  trifling  form  in  Celsus ; 
in  a  superior  manner  in  the  perception  which  Porphyry 
exhibits  of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  and  Julian  of  the  Is  ew.  The  chief  ground  of  the 
attack  ■was  derived  from  metaphysical  science,  which 
acted  not  so  much  in  its  modem  form  of  a  subjective 
inquiry  into  the  tests  of  truth,  as  in  the  shape  of  rival 
doctrines  concerning  the  highest  problems  of  life  and 
bein^j  which  preoccupied  the  mind  against  Christianity. 
If  the  eclectic  attempts  to  adjust  such  speculations  to 
Christianity  which  marked  the  progress  of  Gnosticism 
could  have  been  embraced  in  our  inquiry,  the  force  of 
this  class  of  causes  would  have  been  made  still  more 
apparent. 

The  obvious  insufficiency  however  of  this  analysis  to 
afibi-d  an  entire  explanation  of  the  prejudices  of  these 
early  unbehevers  points  to  the  close  union  before  no- 
ticed" of  the  emotional  with  the  intellectual  causes. 
While  asserting  the  possibility  of  the  independent  action 
of  the  intellectual  element  under  peculiar  circumstances 
as  a  cause  of  doubt,  and  while  tlius  vindicating  the  im- 

'"  The  work  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  the  middle  of  the  axth  cen- 
tury is  deglgned  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  nfitron- 
omy  it)  assuming  the  world  to  be  a  sphere,  and  proves  the  contimmnce  of 
speculation  on  the  harmony  of  sdence  and  revelaMon.  See  Donaldson's 
Or.  Lit.  III.  S9.  §  3. 

"■  P.  14—17, 
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portance  of  investigating  the  history  of  free  thought  from 
the  mtelleetual  side,  we  admitted  the  neeessity  of  taking 
the  probability  of  the  action  of  the  moral  element  into 
account  when  we  pass  from  the  abstract  study  of  ten- 
dencies to  form  a  judgment  on  concrete  instances. 
Here  accordingly,  in  the  mental  history  of  these  early 
unbelievers,  we  already  encounter  cases  where  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  piety  requires  that  a  very  large  share  in 
the  final  product  bo  referred  to  the  influence  of  emo- 
tional causes.  Christianity  addresses  itself  to  the  com- 
pomid  human  nature,  to  the  intellect  and  heart  con- 
joined. Accordingly  the  excitement  of  certain  forms  of 
moral  sensibility  is  a.s  much  presupposed  in  religion  as 
the  sense  of  colour  in  beholding  a  landscape.  The 
means  fail  for  estimating  with  historic  certainty  the 
particular  emotional  causes  which  operated  in  the  in- 
stances now  under  consideration.  The  moral  chasm 
which  separates  us  from  heathens  is  so  great  that  we 
can  liardly  realize  their  feehn^. 

If  however  we  cannot  prononnee  on  the  positive 
presence  of  moral  causes  which  produced  their  disbelief, 
we  may  conjecture  negatively  the  nature  of  those,  the 
absence  of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  faith. 
Christianity  demands  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and 
a  serious  spirit  in  the  investigation  of  "religion,  both  of 
which  were  wholly  laeting  in  Lucian.  It  requires  a 
deep  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the  personality  of 
God,  which  were  wanting  in  Celsus.  It  exacts  a  more 
dehcate  moral  taste  to  appreciate  the  divine  ideal  of 
Christ's  character  than  Hierocles  manifested.  Porphyry 
and  Julian  are  more  difficult  cases  for  moral  analysis. 
Porphj^  is  so  earnest  a  character,  so  spfritual  in  his 
tastes,  °  that  we  wonder  why  he  was  not  a  Christian  ; 
and  except  by  the  reference  of  his  conduct  to  general 
causes,  such  as  philosophical  pride,  we  cannot  under- 
stand his  motives  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
than  is  now  obtainable  of  his  personal  history.     The 

"  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Porphyry  to  his  wife  Maicclla,  discover- 
ed by  Angelo  Mai,  and  edlt«l  at  Milan,  1816,in  which  his  personal  religious 
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difGeulty  of  underetanding  Julian's  character  arises 
from  its  very  complexity.  Who  can  divine  the  many 
motives  which  must  have  combined  witli  intellectual 
causes  at  succe^ive  moments  of  his  life,  to  change  the 
Christian  student  into  the  apostate,  to  convert  disbelief 
into  hatred,  and  to  degrade  the  philosopher  into  the 
persecutor?  History  happily  offers  so  few  parallels 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  answer,  that 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved. 

We  have  now  summed  up  the  causes  which  operated 
in  the  first  great  intellectual  struggle  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  engaged.  No  means  exist  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  harm  done  by  the  writings  of  unbelievers. 
ITie  retributive  destruction  of  some  of  tliem  and  the  in- 
dignant alarm  of  the  Christian  apologists  indicate  the 
probability  that  these  works  had  excited  attention. 
But  under  a  merciful  Providence  truth  has  in  the  end 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  this  first  conflict  of  reason 
against  Christianity.  The  church  encountered  the  un- 
believers by  apologetic  treatises,  and  met  the  Gnostics 
by  dogmatic  decisions.  The  truths  brought  out  by  the 
action  and  reaction,  and  embodied  in  the  literature 
stimulated  by  Gnosticism,  in  the  apologies  created  by 
imbelief,  and  in  the  creeds  suggested  as  a  protest  against 
heresy,  are  the  permanent  result  which  the  struggle  has 
contnbuted  to  the  world. 

The  contest  however  is  not  quite  obsolete,  and  has  a 
practical  as  well  as  antiquarian  interest.  Though  the 
analogy  to  the  attacks  of  ancient  unbelievers  must  be 
sought  in  pagan  countries  in  the  objections  of  modern 
heathens,  yet  some  resemblance  to  them  may  be  found 
in  the  unbelief  of  Christian  lands.  Such  parallels  are 
frequently  hasty  generalizations  founded  on  a_  superficial 
perception  of  agreement,  without  due  recognition  of  the 
differences  which  more  exact  observation  would  bring 
to  view;  for  identity  of  cause  as  well  as  result  is 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  philosophical  affinity. 
In  the  present  cases  however  the  agreement  is  moral  if 
not  intellectual,  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  generally  also 
in  condition  if  not  m  cause.     The  ilippant  wit  of  Lu- 
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eian,  which  attrihutea  religion  to  imposture  and  craft,  is 
repeated  in  the  French  criticism  of  the"  last  century. 
Some  of  the  doubts  of  Celsus  reappear  in  the  English 
deists.  The  delicate  criticism  of  Porphyry  is  reproduced 
in  the  modem  exegesis.  The  disposition  to  explain 
Cliristianity  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  as  merely 
one  form  of  the  religious  consciousness,  an  organic  pro- 
duct of  human  thouglit,  unsuited  for  men  of  superior 
knowledge,  who  can  attain  to  tlie  philosophical  truth 
wiiich  underlies  it,  is  the  modem  parallel  to  Julian. 

_  Accordingly  the  conduct  of  the  early  church  during 
this  struggle  has  a  living  lesson  of  instruction  for  the 
church  in  Christian  lands,  aa  well  as  in  its  missionary 
operations  to  the  heathen.  The  victory  of  the  early 
church  was  not  due  whollyto  intellectual  remedies,  such 
as  tlie  answers  of  apologists,  hut  mainly  to  moral ;  to 
the  inward  perception  generated  of  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  supply  tlie  spiritual  wants  of  human  na- 
ture."' As  the  heathen  realized  the  sense  of  sin,  they 
felt  intuitively  the  suitability  of  salvation  through 
Clirist  j  as  they  witnessed  the  transforming  power  of 
belief  m  Him,  they  felt  the  inward  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  external  evidence  of  religion 
had  its  office  in  the  early  church,  though  the  belief'  in 
magic  and  in  oracles  probably  prevented  tlie  full  per- 
ception of  the  demonstrative  force  due  to  the  two  forms 
of  external  evidence,  miracles  and  prophecy.  But  the 
internal  evidences,— Christ,  Christianity,  Christendom, 

"  See  this  diacusaod  towards  the  close  of  Lect.  Till. 

"  It  is  obvious  tliat  this  belief  blunted  in  some  degree  the  force  of 
argumems  built  upon  miraclea  and  prophecy:  this  circumstance  explains 
fte  comparaUre  absence  of  these  argmnentB  in  the  early  apoloeies  aeainst 
the  heathens.  The  reality  however  both  of  miracles  and  prophecy  is 
always  unphed  ;  and  occasionally  the  direct  appeal  to  them  is  used  The 
apolo^sla  were  thus  compelled,  even  if  no  oiher  reason  founded  deeper  in 
the  philosophy  of  evidence  had  inclined  them  to  do  so,  to  lay  stress  on 
what  would  now  be  called  the  argument  from  internal  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  Hulsein  Prize  F'Jhay  for  1852  by  Mr  W  J 
Bolton,  contains  a  useful  account  of  the  apologists  with  citiacts  from  their 
writings.  And  Mr.  U.  A.  Woodham  m  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Tertulhaai'e  Apology  (184S),  has  made  Bome  very  au^eative  remarks 
Both  writers  show  that  the  fathers  use  the  argument  from  miracles  more 
frequently  than  had  generally  b  en  s  ppoaed 
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■were  the  most  potent  proofs  offered— the  doetrme  of  an 
atoning  MessiaJi  fiUing  the  heart's  deepest  longings,  and 
the  lives  of  ChriatianB  embodying  heavenly  vu-tues. 

The  modern  church  may  therefore  take  comfort,  and 
may  hope  for  victory.  The  weak  tilings  of  the  world 
confounded  the  strong,  not  only  because  the  Holy 
Spirit  granted  the  dew  of  his  blessing,  but  becauBe  tiie 
scTiemo  and  message  of  reconciliation  which  the  church 
was  commissioned  to  annoimee,  were  of  divine  construc- 
tion Each  Christian  who  tries,  however  humbly,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  by  word  or  by  example 
is  helping  forward  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Let  each 
one  in  Christ's  strength  do  his  duty,  and  he  will  leave 
the  world  better  tlian  he  fonnd  it ;  and  in  the  present 
aae  as  in  ^lie  times  of  old,  Gnosticism  and  heathenism 
will  retire  before  Christianity ;  the  false  will  be  dissi- 
pated, the  good  be  absorbed,  by  the  beams  ot  tlie  hun 
of  righteousness. 
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LECTURE    III. 

lEB  THOUGHT  DTJEING  THE  IIIDIILE  AGES,  AKD 
BEHAieSAHCE  ;  TOGETHEE  "WITH  ITe  RISE  IN 
TTMEfl. 


Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  aviay  ;  bid  my  u^ords  shall  not  pann  amiy, 

WE  have  studied  the  history  of  Hiihelief  down  to  the 
fall  of  heathenism,  A  period  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  elapees  before  a  second  crisis  of  doubt 
occurs  in  church  history.  The  interval  was  a  time  of 
social  di^olution  and  reconstruction ;  and  when  the 
traces  of  the  free  criticisni  of  religion  reappear,  the 
world  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  is  new.  Fresh 
races  have  been  introduced,  institutions  unknown  to  the 
ancient  civilization  have  been  mingled  with  or  have  re- 
placed the  old ;  and  the  ancient  language  of  the  Eoman 
empire  has  dissolved  into  the  Eomance  tongues.  But 
Christianity  has  Kved  through  the  deluge,  and  been  the 
ark  of  reiuge  in  the  storm ;  and  its  claims  are  now  tested 
by  the  young  world  whicli  emerged  into  being  when 
the  waters  of  confusion  had  retired.  The  silence  of 
reason  in  this  interval  was  not  the  result  of  the  abun- 
dance of  piety,  but  of  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  ;  a 
sign  of  the  absence  of  inquu-y,  not  of  the  presence  of 
moral  and  mental  satisfactiodt'     Even  when  speculation 

'  For  Ihe  intellectual  and  social  condition   during  this  period,  consult 
QuizoCa  Hislori/  of  Civilualion  in  France  ;  Hallam's  History  of  thf  Mid- 
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revived,  and  reason  re-examined  religion,  the  literary 
monuments' in  wM(d]  expression  is  given  to  doubt  are  so 
few,  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  present  lecture  not 
only  to  include  the  account  of  the  second  and  third 
crises  which  mark  the  course  of  tree  thought  in  church 
history,  but  even  to  pass  beyond  them,  and  watch  the 
dawn  of  unbelieving  criticism  caused  by  the  rise  of  the 
modern  philosophy  which  ushers  in  the  fourth  of  tlie 
great  erisea  named  in  a  previous  lecture.' 

The  former  of  these  periods  which  we  shall  now  ex- 
amine, the  second  in  the  general  scheme,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  from  A.  D.  1100  to_  1400.  Its  com- 
mencement is  fixed  by  the  date  at  which  the  scholastic 
philosophy  began  to  influence  religion,  its  close  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning.  The  history  of  free  thought 
in  it  is  complicated,  by  being  to  some  extent  the  strug- 

f;le  of  deeds  as  well  as  of  ideas,  a  social  as  well  as  a  re- 
igious  struggle.  It  was  the  period  which  witnessed 
both  the  dissolution  of  feudalism  and  the  theocratic  cen- 
tralization in  the  popedom ;  and  while  reason  struggled 
on  the  one  side  against  the  dogmatic  system,  it  struggled 
on  the  other  to  assert  tlie  rights  of  the  state  against  the 
church,  and  to  put  restraints  upon  the  privileges,  do- 
minion, and  wealth,  of  the  pope  and  clergy.  The  social 
struggle,  to  vindicate  the  Hberty  of  the  state  against  the 
undue  power  of  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  the  effect  of 
free  thought,  appertains  to  our  subject,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  the  ease  with  the  early  attempts  of  a 
converse  character  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  deny  duo 
liberty  to  the  church,  whenever,  aa  in  the  case  of  Julian, 
they  were  the  result  of  a  deliberate  examination  of  re- 
ligion. Free  thought  in  the  middle  ages  is  at  once 
Protestantism,  Scepticism,  and  Ghibellinism.' 

die  Ages,  oU.  is.  part  i.;  and  Histofj  of  Literature,  ch.  i.  Also  three 
works  by  Laurent,  Xes  Barbares  et  te  CailioUeisme,  La  Papauti  et  I'Em- 
pire,  La  Fiodaliti  et  FEglhe. 

*  See  Led.  I.  p.  7. 

'  See  Guiiot's  History  of  Cijiiiiialion  in  Etirope,  oh.  vi.  and  x. ;  Lau- 
rent, La  R^orim,  1861  (p.  131-211.)  The  last-named  work,  to  which 
frequent  reference  will  be  made,  ia  an  able  production  by  a  Professor 
(probably  a  freethinker)  in  the  university  of  Ghent.     It  is  the  eighth  of  a 
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The  intellectual  action  in  this  crisis  is  marked  by 
four  forms'; — (1)  the  critidem  created  hy  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  which  has  heen  thought  to  mark  in  Abelard 
the  commencement  of  doubt ;  (2)  the  introduction  of 
the  idea  of  progress  in  religion,  in  the  sense  that  Chris- 
tianity is  to  he  replaced  by  a  better  reh^ion ;  (3)  the 
idea  of  the  comparison  of  Christianity  with  other  re- 
ligions, so  aa  to  obhterate  its  exceptional  character ;  (4) 
the  traces  of  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
The  two  former  are  free  thought  as  douht,  the  two  lat- 
ter as  disbelief. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  illustrating  the  first  of  these 
forms,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, so  far  as  to  show  how  it  might  become  the  means 
of  producing   heresy  or  scepticism,  when  applied  to 


Scholasticism  is  the  vague  name  which  describes  the 
system  of  inquuy  common  in  the  middle  ages.'  In 
truth  it  marks  a  period  rather  than  a  system ;  a  method 
rather  than  a  philosophy.  In  spite  of  difference  of 
form,  it  links  itself  with  the  speculations  of  other  ages 
in  community  of  aim,  in  that  it  strove  to  gain  a  gener- 
al philosophy  of  the  universe,  to  reach  some  few  pnnci- 
ples  which  might  offer  an  interpretation  of  all  difficul- 
ties. 

In  the  present  age  the  science  which  attempts  this 
grand  problem  is  denominated  Logic,  or  Metaphysics, 
according  to  the  different  sphere  which  it  covers."     But 

series  of  works,  entitled.  Etudes  de  rHiitoire  de  VHumamU,  of  whicli  Ihree 
were  named  in  a.  previous  note,  and  containa  a  careful  oiamination  (1)  of 
the  reform,  religious  and  social,  of  the  middle  ages ;  (2)  of  hetcrodoiy, 
both  as  free  thought  and  incredulity,  du  ring  tbe  same  period;  (S)  of  the 
Reuaissance ;  (4)  of  the  principies  of  the  Keformation. 

'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  nwne  was  probably  derired  fcom  the 
circamatance  that  it  was  the  pbiloaophj  which  arose  in  the  Tarious  Sehol/s 
which  Charlemagne  established  throughout  his  empire ;  and  afterwards  wos 
that  which  existed  in  the  scholte  or  halls  of  the  niediteval  uniTersitios. 
Brucker  has  discussed  the  previous  history  of  the  word  (Hisiory  of  Crilteal 
Philosophy,  iii.  110;  and  Baurfiau,  nearly  repeating  him,  P/dloaophie 
SchBlastiaiK,  i.  7,  with  a  view  to  show  how  it  was  used  before  it  became 
changed  inlA  the  meaoing  just  assigned  to  it).  See  also  a  few  remarks  by 
Susset  in  the  Remui  des  Detix  Mnndei,  1650,  vol.  iii.  p.  645. 

'  It  U  called  logic,  if  we  dpnnte  that  pail  of  it  ivhith  studies  tbe  mode 
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in  the  middle  ages  these  two  fields  were  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguislied  ;  in  tiie  same  maimer  as  in  the  JlidhXKTiKt) 
of  Plato,  metiiod  and  the  realities  attained  by  method 
were  not  separated."  Yet  it  -was  mainly  in  reference 
to  the  former  that  scholasticism  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
metliod,  and  to  the  latter  the  aspect  of  a  plulosophy. 
Adopting  deduction  as  the  type  of  a  perfect  science,  it 
assumed  its  data  partly  on  the  ground  of  innate  ideas, 
partly  from  the  trittlis  of  revelation,  partly  from  the 
metaphysical  dicta  of  Aristotle ;  and  from  these  princi- 
ples attempted  to  work  out  deductively  a  solution  of 
universal  nature.  It  was  the  Sotl>(a  of  Aristotle  execu- 
ted fi-om  a  Christian  point  of  view.  In  respect  to  the 
logical  method  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  opin- 
ion, but  difference  of  system  arose  in  the  metaphysical. 
'Eie  form  that  tiie  problem  of  science  then  assumed  was 
peculiar.  Instead  of  examining  the  data  from  which 
deduction  starts,  with  a  view  of  finding  their  subjective 
certainty  as  thoughts,  the  inquirers  sti'ove  to  settle  the 
problem  of  their  objective  nature  as  things.  The  ques- 
tion asked  was  this :  Are  the  genera  and  species  -which 
the  mind  contemplates,  in  its  attempts  to  classify  and 
interpret  phenomena,  real  in  nature,  or  produced  only 
by  human  thought  and  speech?  A  comparison  with 
the  modem  mode  of  investigation  will  explain  the  im- 
portance which  the  question  possessed,  and  the  reason 
why  it  monopolized  tlie  entire  field  of  inquiry. 

The  progress  of  diseoveiy  has  forced  upon  us  a  sub- 
division of  the  sciences  into  two  classes,  unknown  in 
of  investigation,  and  the  comparative  value  of  eridence  in  the  different 
fields  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  psychological  braneh  of  metaphysics,  if  it  bk- 
piores  the  structure  and  functions  of  llie  mind,  ascertaining  Iha  subjective 
validity  of  the  data  employed  in  the  method  which  forms  the  subject 
matter  of  contemplation  m  logic.  It  is  the  ontological  briineh,  if  it  reach- 
es to  the  still  higher  problem  of  searching  for  the  traces  of  objective  reality, 
independent  of  the  act  of  human  thought,  which  are  involved  in  the  data 
previously  eifimined.  ,    ■■   «      ,    - 

"  The  AmAeKTidj  of  Flato,  it  is  well  known,  wai  the  method  oi  analysis 
by  meaua  of  language,  and  comprised  the  field  which  his  successor  AostoUe 
separated  in  two,  viz.  AuAtimit^,  logic,  the  hiquiry  coocemins  method ; 
and  Sotpla,  metaphysics,  the  inqiury  concerning  bemg.  See  Bp.  Hampden's 
article  ArUtolle  in  the  Enci/clopiedia  Sritannica  ;  Eitter,  liiUory  of  Philns- 
opky  (English  translation),  vol.  ii.  b.  8,  c.  2  and  S ;  aud  vol.  iii.  c.  2. 
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the  middle  agea ;  in  one  of  which  ■we  discover  causes ; 
in  tlie  other,  m  which  we  are  unable  to  find  causes,  we 
rest  content  with  classification  by  species  and  genera. 
In  the  former  we  discover  antecedents,  in  the  latter 
types.'  But  in  mediEeval  science,  as  in  Greek,  the  lat- 
ter class  was  regarded  as  tlie  sole  form  of  all  perfect 
science.  Hence  the  reason  will  appear  why  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  true  nature  of  genera  and  species  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  also  why  the  the- 
ory of  predication  was  exalted  into  the  most  important 
part  of  logic.'  Those  who  thought  that  genera  had  a 
real  existence  as  essences  apart  from  man's  mind  and 
from  nature,  were  denominated  Kealists:  those  who 
denied  to  them  any  real  existence,  and  considered  them 
to  be  a  common  quaUty  labelled  by  a  common  name, 
were  Nominalists :  those  who  held  the  intermediate 
view,  and  assumed  them  to  exist,  not  only  as  artificial 
names  hut  also  as  general  classes  in  the  human  mind, 
were  Oonceptualists.  With  the  realist,  classification  was 
not  arbitrary,  but  true  and  determined  for  man.  With 
the  nominalist  and  conceptualist  it  was  created  by  man, 
and  amenable  to  correction. 

The  question,  though  now  relegated  from  metaphys- 
ical to  physical  science,  has  still  sufficient  importance  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  likewise  the  reason  why  these  dif- 
ferent theories  could  be  the  means  of  dividing  men  into 
parties.  The  bitterness  with  which  a  zoological  inquiry 
of  analogous  character  into  the  perpetuity  of  natm-al 
species'  has  been  lately  assailed  may  enable  ns  to  real- 
ize the  earnestness  shown  on  this  point  in  the  middle 
ages.  Tiie  question,  as  viewed  by  the  schoolmen,  was 
really  the  fundamental  one  as  respects  knowledge ;  and 

'  Viz.  anteccdenta  itt  (he  mechaiiieal  class  of  edencea,  types  in  the 
zoologica]  and  botanical.  The  distinction  is  tliat  which  is  indicated  by  Mill 
under  the  namos  of  "  uniformities  of  causation,"  and  "aniformiUes  of 
ooeiistence."  See  Mill's Zo^ic,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  ch.  7,  §  4;  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  22; 
b,  iv.  eh.  7.  Compare  also  Wheweil's  Ptalosophij  of  the  Indw^tive  Sciences, 
yoi.  i.  b.  iiL  c  2.  and  b.  yiii. 

°  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  &et  already  quoted  from  Cousin,  that 
the  raediieyal  philosophy  depended  on  a  quotation  made  by  Boethius  from 
Porphyry. 

°  Viz.  Darn-in's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Species,  1853. 
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the  opinions  on  it  are  ths  counterpart  to  those  which  re- 
late to  the  tests  of  tnitli  and  the  iiatuve  of  being  in  mod- 
em metaphysics.  The  Bpiritof  realism  was  essentially 
the  spirit  of  dogmatism,  tho  disposition  to  pronounce 
that  truth  was  already  known.'"  Nominalism  was  es- 
sentially the  spirit  of  progress,  of  inquiry,  of  criticism. 
Eealism  was  in  spirit  deductive,  startmg  from  accepted 
dogmas :  Nominalism  was  in  spirit,  though  not  in  form, 
inductive.  It  tested  classifications,  and  admitted  op- 
portunities for  the  existence  of  doubt.  "  Believe  that 
you  may  know,"  was  the  expression  of  the  former ; 
"Know  that  you  may  believe,    that  of  the  latter." 

The  two  tueories  were  of  universal  application  to 
every  subject  of  thought.  An  illustration  will  explain 
their  relation  to  theology.  In  the  foolish  and  almost 
irreverent  attempts  to  explain  by  philosophy  the  nature 
of  the  triune  existence  of  the  divine  Being,  the  realist 
assuming  the  reality  of  tlie  one  genus  Deity,  was  pre- 
pared to  allow  identity  of  essence  in  the  three  species, 
the  three  members  of  the  Divine  Trinity.  The  nominal- 
ist, allowing  only  concrete  existence,  was  obliged  either 
to  accept  unity,  only  in  a  verbal  sense,  and  be  charged 
with  tritheism,  as  Eoscclin ;  or  diversity  only  in  a  ver- 
bal sense,  and  incur  the  charge  of  Sabellianism,  as  Abe- 
lard. 

Such  was  Scholasticism,  and  such  its  relation  to 
philosophy  and  theology.'"  Existing  for  several  cen- 
turies as  an  instinct,  it  became  about  the. end  of  the 


'°  Inasmuch  as  the  realist  assumed  that  the  innate  ideas  of  the  mind 
gave  a  knowledge  of  real  essences  in  nature. 

"  "  Neque  enim  quseco  intelligere  at  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intellignm," 
are  the  worda  ef  the  realist  Anselm  {Prosing.  I.  p.  43.  ed.  Gerberoii.) 
"  Dubitnndo  ad  inquisilionem  venimus ;  inquirendo  veritatem  percipimus," 
are  those  of  the  notninatist  Ab^lard.    {Sicel  Non,  p.  16.  ed.  Cousin.) 

"  The  best  modem  work  on  scholastjcism  is  the  Mhamre  Couroiinf, 
by  B.  Haur^au,  2  vols.  1S50,  in  which  the  various  authors  and  scbools  of 
tlioaghc  are  fullj  ti-eaCed.  Among  older  aourcca,  the  following  are  hnport- 
ant;  Bruoker,  iii.  709-868;  Tennemann's  Manual,  %  231-79;  Bitter's 
Christlicke  Pkilosoplne ;  Buhle,  Geiehichie  der  N^iem  PhUosaphif. 
ftln  Fflpn.  -  HnmnHpn'q  Hfimnfjin.   Lpfltirps  t\.  find  IH    nnd  the  nrtir-lp  hv  li 
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eleventh  century  an  intelligent  movement,''  At  this 
period  the  problem  was  consciousij  proposed,  and  each 
of  the  three  centuries  which  are  comprised  in  our  pre- 
sent period  exhibits  a  different  phase  of  the  controversy. 
At  first  tlie  movement  was  in  favoui*  of  the  nominal- 
ism in  Eoscelin  and  Abelard,  and  reason  assumed  an 
attitude  of  alleged  scepticism :  in  the  thirteenth  century 
tlte  victory  was  in  the  bands  of  intelligent  realists  lihe 
Aquinas,  who  used  reason  in  favour  of  orthodoxy.  In 
the  fourteenth,  nominalism  revived  in  Occam ;  the  prov- 
inces of  faith  and  philosophy  were  severed,  and  the 
final  victory  on  the  metaphysical  question  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  nominalists. 

The  scientific  position  of  Abelard  will  thus  he  clear. 
We  must  now  study  his  intellectual  character,  as  em- 
bodying the  sceptical  aspect  which  belonged  to  nomi- 
nalism. 

Abelard's  character  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  curious  in  history,'*  Tlie  record  of  his  trials,  bod- 
ily and  mental,"  enlists  the  romantic  sympathy  of  the 
sentimentalist,  and  commands  the  serious  attention  of 
the  philosopher.  His  wonderful  reputation  at  Paris  as 
a  public  lecturer  connects  bim  with  the  university  life 
ofthe  middle  ages,  and  presents  him  as  the  type  of  the 
class  of  great  professors  created  by  the  absence  of  books 
and  consequent  prevalence  of  oral  instruction.  It  was 
his  vast  inuuence  which  made  bis  opinions  of  impor- 
tance, and  aroused  the  opposition  of  St.  Bernard.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  application  of  the  nominalist 
philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  contained  in 
Abelard's  works  on  dogmatic  theology,"  which  excited 

"  Cfr.  Tennemann'a  Manual  i^  PhUoiOfhn,  §  243. 

"  On  Abelnrd's  personal  character,  see  Gvuzot's  Lfttres  ctAbilard, 
1839;  and  Remuaat's  Abelard,  184B,  ToL  i.  part  i.,  the  latter  of  which 
writers  has  long  studied  his  life,  pbilosophj,  and  theology ;  also  TaiUan- 
dier'a  article  La  Libre  pensle  du,  tnaveii  age  (JRevue  des  De-ax  Mondea,  Aug. 
1861);  Tenuemttnn'fl  WeseA.  der  Phil.  vlii.  nOseq.;  Tennemann's  J/nn«o(, 
%  261, 

"  In  his  work  Ldier  Calamitaium. 

'"  In  his  IrOrodimtio  ad  Theologiam,  and  l%eologia  Ckriatiana.    See 
Neandet's  Eirchenffetcbiclile,  viii-  OOB  seq. 
4* 
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alarm.  The  council  called  at  Sens"  was  a  theological 
duel,  wherein  those  two  distinguished  cliaracters  were 
matched,  the  most  eloquent  theologian  and  preacher 
against  lie  most  influential  professor  and  philosopher ; 
the  saint  against  the  critic.  Bernai'd  was  right  in  his 
Theology ;  Abelard  perhaps  right  in  his  philosophy.' 
This  event  however  presents  the  effects  of  scholasticism 
in  prodncing  heresy  rather  than  scepticism. 

The  great  work  which  has  laid  Abelai-d  open  to  the 
latter  charge  merits  a  brief  notice.  It  was  entitled  the 
Slo  et  Non,  and  remained  unpublished  in  the  public 
documents  of  France  till  recent  years."  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  alleged  contradictions,  whi<;h  exist  on  a  series  of 
topics,  which  range  over  the  deepest  problems  of  theol- 
ogy, and  descend  to  the  confines  of  casuistry  in  ethics." 
In  the  discussion  of  them  Abelard  collects  passages 
from  the  scriptures  and  from  the  fathers  in  favour  of 
two  distinctly  opposite  solutions.  He  has  however  pre- 
fixed a  prologue  to  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
as  the  explanation  of  his  object."  He  insists  in  it  on 
the  difficulty  of  rightly  understanding  the  scriptures  or 
the  fathers,  and  refers  it  to  eight  different  causes ;"  ad- 

"  In  A.  J).  1121. 

"  The  n^ura  of  this  contest  is  given  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  Bernard 
{Praf.  g  6),  and  the  eharactera  of  the  two  disputants  are  skelched  in  Sir 
J.Stephens's  Lectures  on  Ike  History  of  France,  il  (163-307);  also  in 
Neander's  KiTchengesch.,  vol.  viii.  p.  633  seq. 

"  It  was  published  bj  Cousin  in  1838,  with  an  elaborate  preface  relat- 
ing to  the  literarj  history  i>f  Abilard's  works  and  opinions,  as  well  as  the 
olMraoter  of  the  stholastic  philosophy  generally.  An  edition  of  the  teit, 
including  the  passages  not  printed  by  Cousin,  hits  aubsequeclly  been  pub- 
lished by  Henke  and  Liudenkohl,  (Marbui^,  1851.)  See  also  Neander'a 
Kirchtageich.,  viii.  p.  B33  seq. 

"  The  following  are  examples  of  tbe  questioos  proposed :  No.  (5.)  Quod 
non  at,  Deus  aingularis  et  contra;  (6)  Quod  ^t  Deus  tripartitus  et  contra; 
(14)  Quod  ^t  Slius  Mne  prinoiiwo  et  contra;  (18)  Quod  sterna  gcncratio 
filii  narrari  vel  sciri  vel  intelliRJ  posat  et  non;  (38)  Quod  nihil  fiat  casu  et 
contra;  (30)  Quod  peccata  etiaro  placeant  Deo  et  non ;  (38)  Quod  omnia 
aciat  Deus  et  non  ;  (121)  Quod  liceat  habere  conoubinam  et  contra;  (153) 
Quod  nulla  de  causa  mentiri  liceat  et  contra;  (156)  Quod  liceat  hominem 
occidere  et  non. 

"  Ab61ard's  Preface  is  analysed  and  discussed  in  Cou^n,  p.  191  seq., 
and  Stephens,  toL  ii.  p.  1£9. 

"  Viz.  (1)  the  peouliarilies  of  their  style;  (2)  their  use  of  popular 
language  on  scientific  qiiestiona ;   (3)  the  corruption  of  the  text ;   (4)  the 
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vising  that  when  these  considerations  fail  to  explain  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  scripture,  we  should  abandon 
the  manuscripts  as  inaccurate,  rather  than  believe  in 
the  existence  of  real  discrepancies.  He  draws  also  a 
broad  distinction  between  canonical  scripture  and 
other  literature,  strongly  affirming  the  authority  of  the 
former. 

Is  this  work  sceptical  ?  Is  it  designed  under  a  fair 
show  to  serve  the  purpose  of  unbelief!  Or  is  it  merely 
an  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
die  free  criticism  exercised  by  nominalism,  the  desire 
to  prove  all  dogmas  by  reason  ?  In  other  words,  was 
the  freethinking  of  Ab^Iard  rationalism,  or  was  it  mere- 
ly Protestantism  and  theological  criticism  t 

These  questions  have  met  with  different  answers. 
The  Benedictine  editors,  viewing  his  condemnation  by 
St.  Bernard  as  parallel  to  that  of  the  biblical  critic  E. 
Simon"  by  Bossuet,  declined  to  publish  the  manuscript 
of  his  work."  More  recent  inquirers,  especially  the 
philosophical  critic  Cousin,  have  regarded  Abelard  with 
a  favourable  eye.  They  consider  his  treatises  merely  to 
be  a  provisional  scepticism,  fortifying  the  mind  against 
premature  solutions.  Some  would  even  claim  him  as 
an  early  protestant,  as  the  first  of  the  line  of  men  whose 
spirits,  while  fretting  under  the  dogmatic  teaching  or 
the  political  centralization  of  the  Western  church,  have 
unhesitatingly  bowed  before  the  authority  of  scripture." 

number  of  spurious  books ;  (5)  the  retraction  by  the  fathers  of  their  own 
previous  statfimentB ;  (6)  their  careless  use  of  profane  lenrring;  (7)  the 
describing  things  as  they  appear,  not  as  thej  are ;  (8)  their  ambiguous  use 
of  words. 

"  B.  Simon  had  published  a  worit,  Hiatoire  Critiq-ae  da  Vieux  TeetOr 
ment,  1618,  in  which  positions  were  elated  which  were  new  at  that  time, 
but  which,  as  Hallam  observes,  (ffisi.  of  Lit.  iii.  299,)  "  now  pass  withont 
reproof."  The  history  of  the  controversy  connected  with  Simon  is  contain- 
ed in  Welch's  BiUiotheea  ThedogUa  Selecta,  176B,  vol.  iv.  (2B1-9.)  See 
also  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  52. 

"  See  Mart6ne  et  Durant  in  Thtsaar.  Nob.  Anecdol,  (1717)  vol.  v. 
Pref.  p,  3. 

"-  CoQwn  thinks  him  a  aceptia.  So  also  Sir  J.  Stephens,  ii.  170.  Tail- 
landier  (R&b.  des  Deux  Mondes  quoted  above)  takes  the  view  given  in  the 
text,  that  his  character  was  complex  See  also  Laurent's  La  Seforme,  pp. 
318-331. 
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FoBBiblj  these  several  views  contain  elements  of  ti-uth. 
Ab^iard's  character  was  complex,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  book  equally  so.  He  emDodied  a  movement,  and 
experience  had  not  yet  taught  men  to  distinguish  in  it 
the  boundaries  which  separated  the  provinces  of  free 
thought.  The  argument  in  favour  of  scepticism  drawn 
from  the  form  of  his  work  seems  unfair.  The  statement 
of  a  series  of  paradoxes  is  lawful,  if  a  solution  of  them 
be  oii'ered,  or  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  a  solu- 
tion is  impossible.  l"he  disputative,  dialectical  tone 
which  assists  in  the  work  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  in- 
struction in  the  mediaeval  universities,  and  finds  a  par- 
allel in  the  method  of  thought  observable  in  other  ages. 
Ab^lard's  statement  of  paradoxes,  of  an  unsolved  mass 
of  contradictions,  recalls,  for  example,  the  early  para- 
doxes on  motion  which  Zeno  presented  for  the  purpose 
■  of  compelling  acquiescence  in  the  Eleatic^teaching,"  or 
tlie  series  of  antinomies  which  Kant  has  given,  as  prob- 
lems insoluble  theoretically,  but  capable  of  harmony 
when  viewed  on  the  moral  side."  In  truth  it  is  the 
mark,  either,  as  in  one  of  these  eases,  of  the  first  awak- 
ening of  the  mind  to  curiosity  ;  or,  as  in  the  other,  of 
the  last  limit  at  which  curiosity  is  compelled  to  pause. 
Abelard's  method  is  like  that  which  is  observable  in 
Socrates,  and  in  those  early  dialo^es  of  his  disciple 
Plato,  in  which  tbe  pupil  is  working  in  his_  master's 
manner,  wherein  difficulties  are  propounded  without  be- 
ing solved.  The  hearer  is  cross-questioned,  with  the 
view  of  being  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  possessing 
knowledge ;  and  a  method  is  offered  to  him  by  which 
he  is  to  find  the  solution  of  problems  for  himself."  In 
this  view  Abelard's  doubt  is  really  the  inquiry  which 
is  the  first  step  to  faith ;  the  criticism  which  precedes 
the  constructive  process,  thenegation  before  affirmation. 
While  its  form  may  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment 

■"  See  Preller's  ffisi.  Phil.  Gr.  Jiopi.  inviil.  %  158.     Bajle's  Diction- 
ary, art.  Zcno  (vol.  iv.  ediOon  5,  p.  639  note). 

"  Kant's  Kritik  {H-anteendent.  Dial.  b.  ii.  div.  2,  p.  8 
The  illualration  ia  Jwrrowed  from  Taillandier,  t"  -'■'■"■  — 
ed  for  several  otber  auggestions. 

"  Grote.  vol.  Tiii.  ch.  68. 
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of  tlie  sehoiaatic  method,  the  manner  of  handling  marks 
the  commencement  of  modem  biblical  criticism.     The 
Biiggestions  which  he  offers"  in  reference  to  false  i"ead- 
inga  of  manuscripts,  the  spurionsnesa  of  books,  and  the 
temporary  chai'acter  of  the  author's  aentiments,  as  ele- 
ments in  determining  the  reality  of  a  contradiction,  or 
the  neceaaary  rejection  of  a  passage  on  grounds  of  dog- 
matic improbability,  mark  a  sagacity  which  has  been 
perfected  into  a  acience  by  the  growth  of  modern  criti- 
cism.    Thus  far  we  have  only  the  elements  of  inquiry 
and  criticiani   which   enter  into  doubt;  yet  it  would 
be  unfair  to  deny  that  something  of  unbelief  may  have 
been  found  in  a  restless  care-worn  spirit  like  that  of 
Ab^lard ;  and  if  any  one  thinks   that  he  intended  in 
his  work  to  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  that 
the  solution  is  impossible,  or  that  the  doubter's  aide  is 
the  stronger,  then  we  may  consider  him  to  have  been  an 
unbeliever,  and  regard  his  teaching  as  an  example,  often 
witneaaed  in  later  times,  of  a  concealed  irony,  which, 
while  pretending  to  accept  revelation,  has  represented 
its  evidence  aa  insufficient,  and  ita  doctrines  as  unprov- 
able.    If  however  he  be  taken  to  he  a  sceptic,  itia  only 
the  infancy  of  doubt.     It  is  unlike  the  bitter  disbelief 
shown  by   the  early  anticbristian  writers,  or  by  the 
doubters  of  modem  times.     Whatever  was  valuable  in 
the  free  thoaght  of  Abelard  outlived  hia  time.     The 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  spoke  through  him,  continued 
to  operate  in  hia  successors.'"      Hia  method  was  even 
adopted  by  his  opponents.     His  follower,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  carried  free  thought  from  ideas  into  acts,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  a  premature  struggle  against  the 
papal  church.*'      Being  dead,  Abelard  yet  spoke,  both 
politically  and  philosophically ;  and  his  character  re- 
mains as  a  type  of  the  spirit  of  mingled  doubt  and  hope 
and  inquiiy  which  is  exhibited  in  the  free  thought  of  any 
of  those  great  epochs,  when  knowledge  is  increased,  and 
when  earnest  minda  are  standing  in  doubt  whether  the 
new  wine  can  be  placed,  in  the  old  bottles. 
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The  movement,  wliicli  waa  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
every  branch  of  life  and  thought  in  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
was  still  more  manifest  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth, 
an  age,  which,  whether  viewed  in  its  great  men  or  great 
deeds,  its  movements  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  intellec- 
tual, is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history."  The  activity 
of  speculation  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  alarm 
which  alleged  heresy  lite  the  Albigeneian  was  causing, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  eccleBiastical 
police '  wliich  developed  into  tlie  inquisition.  About 
tlie  middle  of  the  centuiy,  the  iniluence  of  free  thought 
in  religion  is  supposed  to  have  made  its  appearance,  in 
a  work  which  originated  with  one  of  the  newly  created 
mendicant  orders.  A  book  which  had  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  entitled  "  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,"  was  now  edited  with  an  introduction  by  some 
person  of  influence  in  the  Franciscan  order."  llie  idea 
conveyed  was,  that,  as  there  are  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  so  there  must  be  three  dispensations ;  that  of 
the  Father  which  ended  at  the  coming  of  Olirist,  that 
of  the  Son  wiijch  was  then  about  to  conclude,  and  tliat 
of  the  Spirit,  of  wliich  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Francis- 
cans was  the  embodiment. 

The  work  caused  immense  alarm,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Aries,"  on  the  ground  that  it 

''  It  may  be  auffieiert  to  allude  to  namcB  like  those  of  Innoecnt  III,, 
Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  FrederiBlt  II.,  Cimabue,  Dante;  and  to  tlie  great 
works  of  lam  (dvil  and  CBJiOn)  and  philosophy,  the  great  wotis  in  Gothic 
aicbitecture,  and  the  reviTal  of  painting,  as  examples  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  age ;  and  to  the  commencement  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  final  settlement  of  Europe,  nnd  commencement  of  Ihe  present  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  as  illustrations  of  its  advance  id  social  government. 

'*  The  woA  is  attributed  U>  Joachim,  a  Calabrian  abbot,  about  A.n. 
1200,  whom  Dante  names  (Paradiiio,  xii.  140).  It  was  edited  in  1260, 
with  an  introduction  probably  written  by  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the 
Frandscans.  Mosheim  {HUlory,  cent.  13,  part  ii.  ch.  2,  g  33  note),  has 
carefully  invesHgated  the  subject.  See  also  Laurent's  La  Eeforme,  pp. 
2SB-a02;  F.  Spanheim'a  Worh,  rol.  i.  p.  1665 1  Neander's  Eircheugcsch, 
ToL  Tiii.  p.  844  aeq. 

"  In  1260.     lAbbei  Cmcil.  (1611)  toI.  xi.  part.  ii.  p.  2361. 
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i  that  Christianity  was  imperfect,  and  ivas  to  lie 
replaced  by  a  superior  revelation  developing  Ironi  nat- 
ural causes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  book  was  really- 
intended  to  be  sceptical.  More  probably  it  was  myBtical. 
Claiming  to  be  founded  on  an  apocalyptic  idea,"  it  was  a 
revival  of  the  Chiliasm  wliieli  haunted  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor  in  the  earlj;  ceutunes ;  pei'haps  also  it 
was  the  utterance  of  the  spiritual  yearning  whicn  marked 
the  rise  of  ^e  Franciscan  order,  and  a  protest  against 
the  worldliness  of  the  times.  It  was  connected  too  with 
the  longings  for  political  deliverance  from  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Popedom  which  were  now  beginning 
to  be  felt.  In  these  latter  aspects  the  idea,  so  far  from 
being  false,  was  an  advance.  Christianity  fiom  time  to 
time  admits  a  progi'ess,  but  from  within  rather  than 
from  without ;  a  deeper  spiritual  appreciation  of  old 
truths  rather  than  a  reception  of  new  ones.  The  de- 
mand for  progress  becomes  a  ground  for  alarm  only 
when  it  implies  that  the  world  has  bidden  farewell  to 
Christianity,  either  through  the  mystical  expectation  of  a 
MillennJEd  reign  which  is  to  supersede  it,  or  through  the 
sceptictd  belief  that  our  religion  has  only  an  historic 
valne,  and  needs  remodelling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  advancing  civilization.  If  the  latter  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  utterance  of  the  Franciscan  book,  the  idea 
was  the  germ  of  tlie  modem  conception  of  the  ftmction 
of  Christianity  in  "  tlie  education  of  the  race,"  the  fii^t 
statement  of  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Lessing." 

The  same  century  which  gave  birth  to  this  mot,  ex- 
pressive of  progress  in  religion,  created  also  another 
which  embodied  the  idea  of  the  comparative  study  of 
religions.  This  phrase  may  have  different  meanings. 
It  may  signify  the  comparison  of  Christianity  with  eth- 
nic creeds  in  its  external  and  internal  character,  without 


''  The  work  90  eDtitled  passed  under  Lesdng's  name ;  but  ita  author, 
ship  has  been  recently  clisputed.  In  an  article  in  Illgen's  Zeil'ckrift  fiir 
die  Hislorisclie  T/ieologie  for  18S9,  part  iv.,  on  the  life  of  A.  Thaer  com- 
piled by  Koerte,  there  is  evidence  given  that  Lesadng  was  onlj-  the  editor. 
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sacrificing  the  belief  that  a  divinely  revealed  element 
exists  in  it,  which  caused  it  to  differ  trom  them  in  kind  as 
well  as  degree.  Or  it  may  mean  a  compat'isoii  of  Chris- 
tianity with  other  religions,  as  equally  false  witli  them, 
equally  a  deliberate  and  conacious  invention  of  piieet- 
eraft  which  was  the  shocking  view  adopted  by  writers 
like  Volney  in  the  last  century,"  or  else  a  comparison  of 
it  as  equally  true  with  them,  as  equally  a  psychological 
development  of  the  religious  intelligence,  which  is  the 
view  prevalent  in  many  noted  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  in  the  present."  It  was  the  second  of  these 
ideas,  expressive  of  actual  incredulity,  which  existed 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  traceable  in  the  im]ju- 
lation  made  by  Greojory  IX'°  against  the  celebrated 
emperor  Frederick  II,  that  he  had  spoken  of  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Maliomet,  as  the  three  great  impostors  who 
had  i-espeetively  deceived  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and 
the  ATabs. 

The  very  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
parison presupposes  intercourse  with  disciples  of  foreign 
creeds.  The  Christians  now  no  longer  possessed  a 
merely  vague  knowledge  of  Jews  and  Mahometans. 
The  crusades  were  expiring,  the  danger  which  evoked 
them  had  subsided,  and  the  enmity  which  supported 
them  was  decaying.  Europe  had  entered  into  relations 
of  commerce,  if  not  of  amity,  with  Mahometan  nations; 
and  through  contact  with  them  had  come  to  measure 
them  by  an  altered  standard,  and  to  acquire  the  idea  of 
comparmg  religions.  Frederick  II,  to  whom  this  ex- 
pression is  imputed,  is  stated  to  have  manifested  admi- 
ration of  Mahometan  literature,  and  affection  for  his 
Mahometan  subjects  who  afforded  him  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  civilization  which  his  powerful  mind 

"  Les  Raiwn,  c,  24. 

■"  E.  g.  in  Benjaniin  Constant's  work,  De  La  Religion,  and  Lanrent'e 
Etudei  de  PHisloire  de  FHumaniU;  BuoUe's  Eiatory  of  Cimiization ; 
Cowte's  Fhitoiophie  Positive,     It  is  chargeable  in  spirit  on  many  otbera. 

*  The  letter  of  Gregory  IX,  in  which  the  statement  is  eonlained,  beara 
date  July  1,  12S9.  It  is  quoted  in  Bajnald'a  Snpplement  to  Baroniug. 
(AnnaL  Ecdes.  1747.  toL  ii.  p.  218,  13  of  Greg.  iX.  xiri.) 
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had  formed ; "  and  it  was  his  indifference  to  a  crusade, 
induced  probably  by  other  causes,  whicli  led  the  Pope 
to  impute  to  him  the  blasphemy  just  quoted.  The  con- 
tact with  tlie  East,  half  a  century  later,  in  like  manner 
afforded  the  pretext  for  fastening  a  charge  of  unbelief 
on  the  Knights  Templars."  Contact  with  Mahometans 
had  thus,  we  have  reason  to  beheve,  created  a  latitude 
of  thought  in  many  parts  of  Christendom. 

The  same  idea  of  the  comparison  of  Christianity 
with  other  creeds  reappears  in  a  tale  of  Boccaccio,"  in 
which  the  three  great  religions  are  represented  under 
the  allegory  of  three  rings  which  a  father  gave  to  his 
children,  so  exactly  ahke  that  the  judges  could  not 
decide  which  was  the  genuine  one  of  the  tliree,  and 
which  the  copies.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  hook,  entitled  "  De  Tribus  Impos- 
toribufi,"  which  has  been  attributed  almost  to  every 
great  name  in  the  middle  ages  which  was  conspicuous 
for  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  church,  or  for  uneasi- 
ness under  the  pressure  of  its  dogmatic  teaching. 
The  existence  of  the  book  is  legendary :  no  one  ever 
saw  it :  and  tlie  two  distinct  works  which  now  bear  the 
title  can  be  shown  to  have  been  composed  respectively 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  but  the 
legend  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
idea  which  the  book  was  said  to  embody.  (20) 

It  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  absorption  in  the  Mahometan  philosophy  of 
Averroes,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  was  tlie 
contemporary  of  Abelard,  that  we  may  attribute  the 
disbelief  in  immortality  to  which  we  find  a  tendency 
toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  during  the  four- 
teenth century."     Though  it  is  probable  that  the  indi- 

"  See  Renan'a  Averroes  et  VAverfoigm'.,  pp.  293-300,  an  admirable 
work,  to  which  no  slitill  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer. 

'"  Michelet's  Hist,  de  FVanee,  iii.  201.  The  chai^  of  anbelief  against 
the  Templars  was  never  aaUsfactorily  eatahlished. 

"  Decmaenm,  i.  3,  "Xe  Tre  Annella." 

"  On  ATerroea  see  Eitter'a  Gefchiehte  der  Christiichtn  Philnmpkie, 
.vol.  iv.  b.  11,  c.  5  ;  Tennemann's  Manual,  §  259;  Laurent's  La  RefoTjne, 
p.  338-45,  3G4-S5  ;_ancl  eppeciallj  Renan's  Averroes,  p.  205  seq. 
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reet  influence  of  the  Arabic  pliilosophy  was  felt  earlier, 
in  stimulating  a  demand  for  inquiry,  a  disposition  to 
make  dogmas  submit  to  the  test  of  reason,  whidi  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  mediffival  doubt ; 
yet  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  the 
works  of  Averroes  definitely  influenced  scholasticism, 
through  the  teaching  of  Michael  Scot  and  Alexander 
Hales,  and  by  means  of  the  rapidity  of  intellectual  com- 
munication which  forms  so  singular  a  feature  in  medias- 
val  history,  spread  their  influence  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
France.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  doctrine  of  Aver- 
roes  was  attacked  by  Aquinas ;  and  though  the  amount 
of  its  influence  can  hardly  he  estimated,  we  have  the 
means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  dislike  to  its  author  in 
Ohristiaii  lands,  which  is  an  incidental  probability  of 
the  increasing  danger  to  Christianity  arising  from  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  iranciscans 
study  him  without  evincing  hatred.  About  the  end  of 
it  Dante  describes  him  still  without  reproaches,  though 
he  places  him  in  the  Inferno  along  with  other  heathen 
philosophers : "  but  hidf  a  century  later,  in  the  pictures 
of  the  last  judgment  which  exist  in  several  states  of 
Italy,  each  a  little  historic  satire  with  its  own  peculiari- 
ties, we  find  Averroes  depicted  as  the  type  of  incredu- 
lity and  blasphemy.  In  a  iresco  of  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Fisa,  executed  about  1335,  when  perhaps  the  recent 
canonization  of  Aquinas  as  an  opponent  of  Averroes 
had  directed  attention  to  the  infinenee  of  the  Arabic 
pliilosopher,  Orcagna  has  plaeed  a  separate  holgia,  the 
lowest  m  his  hell,  for  three  persons, — Mahomet,  Anti- 
christ, and  Averroes." 

The  disbelief  of  fmmortality  was  however  too  obvi- 
ous a  temptation  in  a  corrupt  age,  as  well  as  too  gener- 
ally spread,  especially  in  the  next  century,  to  be  wholly 
attributable  to  the  subtle  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
absorption   of  the   Arabic  philosophy.      A  medireval 

"  Inferna^  iv.  144;  "  ATeirois  ehe  il  gran  eomenW  feo." 
'•  Renan  enlwgea  in  one  chapter  of  his  work  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  ou  "  Le  role  d'AveiToea  dana  iai  peinture  Italieniie  du  moyen  Ige," 
pp.  (301-lfi).     The  iilustrations  above  giten  arc  borrowed  from  it. 
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English  poet"  attributes  incredulity  to  the  higher 
classes  of  his  age ;  and  Dante,  in  that  poem  which  is  a 
romantic  picture  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
when  devoting  one  circle  of  the  Inferno  to  the  habita- 
tion of  the  "  more  than  a  thousand  "  of  those  "  who 
make  the  sonl  die  with  the  body,"  attributes  the  cause 
of  the  sm  to  Epicureanism,  a  moral  and  not  an  intellec- 
tual cause."  It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  thought  to 
reflect  also  that  a  cause  which  must  have  increased 
incredulity,  if  it  did  not  create  it,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  especially  near  the  papal  court 
of  Avignon.  Most  of  the  distinguished  laymen  whom 
history  records  as  evincing  unbelief  belonged  to  ^e 
political  party,  which  strove  to  repress  the  political 
centralization  and  temporal  authority  of  the  church ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  causes  just  named  were 
the  means  of  repelling  more  deeply  from  religion  the 
hearts  of  such  persons  whose  interests  or  whose  vices 
already  led  them  to  hate  its  promoters." 

We  have  thus  collected  the  few  traces  which  mark 
the  history  of  free  thought  in  the  second  great  crisis  of 
church  history,  and  incidentally  iHustratedits  connexion 
with  social  movements  as  well  as  religious,  and  shown 
its  relation  to  intellectual  or  moral  causes.  On  the 
intellectual  Bide  we  have  witnessed  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy giving  activity  to  the  spirit  of  change,  and  con- 
tact with  Mahometan  life  and  opinion  imparting  the 
latitude  to  Christian  thought  wliicn  passed  into  incredu- 
lity. On  the  moral  we  have  noticed  that  the  effect  of 
social  wants  or  of  actual  viciousness  gave  birth  re^ec- 
tively  to  religious  restlessness,  or  to  actual  disbelief  of 
the  supernatural.  The  church  of  the  time  was  not 
unaware  of  the  movement.  In  part  it  tried  to  repress 
it  by  persecution  and  by  the  Inquisition ;  but  in  part 
also  by  the  lawful  weapon  of  spiritual  contest.     The 

*'  In  the  poem  Piers  riowman,  pp.  ]V9,  180,  Wright's  edition ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  its  consequeneea  ia  the  subject  of  the  scepticism 
aumed. 

*'  Inferno,  Canto  x;  15,  IIB. 

"  Compare  Dante,  Inferno,  lis.  104,  ic.  See  Laurent's  Reformt, 
364-70,  S72-78. 
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grand  works  of  defence  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry,  which 
adjusted  scholastic  philosophy  to  dogmatic  theology, 
and  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  mendicant  ordei-B,  were 
real  and  lawful  means  of  victory,  appealing  respectively 
to  the  intellect  and  heart. 

The  moral  judgment  formed  on  the  movement  seen 
in  the  whole  period  must  vaiy  witli  the  phase  of  it 
viewed.  The  attack  is  not,  like  those  of  the  early  unbe- 
lievers, a  struggle  with  which  the  sympathies  ot  Chris- 
tians cannot  be  enlisted.  The  darker  aspects  of  it  par- 
take indeed  of  the  same  character ;  but  it  embodies  a 
better  element,  a  nobler  form  of  movement,  tainted  per- 
haps with  doubt,  but  not  with  disbelief;  viz.  the  at- 
tempt of  the  human  mind  to  assert  its  rights  in  philoso- 
phy, theology,  and  polities ;  and  as  the  epoch  closes, 
the  great  truth  has  made  itself  fdt  in  the  world  as  the 
result  of  the  contest,  that  Christianity  is  supreme  onlj^ 
within  its  own  sphere,  which  it  is  the  problem  of  reli- 
gious philosophy  to  discover ;  that  freedom  of  inquiry 
IS  to  be  used  outside  the  boundary,  but  that  speculation 
must  expire  in  adoration  within  it. 

A  new  crisis  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
fresh  influences  through  the  classical  revival.  Yet  as 
the  two  periods  are  connected  in  time,  the  transition  is 
not  sudden ;  the  old  influences  gradually  vanisli  away ; 
the  new  ones  had  been  slowly  preparing  before  they 
became  distinctly  evident.  The  intellectual  and  social 
activity  of  the  past  period  had  been  the  means  of  educa- 
ting the  mind  of  Europe  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
forces  which  were  now  bq^ning  to  operate,'" 

The  fifteenth  century  was  a  remarkable  period  for 
Europe,  and  preeminently  for  Italy.  During  several 
ages  Italy  had  grown  great  by  means  of  commerce  and 
religion.  The  crusades,  winch  had  impoverished  the 
rest  of  Europe,  had  enriched  her;  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  nations  to  the  mnrt  of  Rome  had  made  her  the 

"  On  thia  subject,  ace  laurent,  b.  iii.,  Bnii  J.  D.  Burehard's  DU  Oultur 
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treasury  of  Europe.  Material  wealth  permitted  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  literature,  which  rela- 
tions ot  eommerce  or  of  conquest  with  the  Greek 
empire  had  been  the  means  of  reviving.  Manuscripts 
were  collected,  and  the  remains  of  monuments  of  classic 
art  were  studied.  The  love  of  antiquity  gave  perfection 
to  art,  and  influenced  literature.  The  work  which 
centuries  had  slowly  prepared  now  came  to  perfection. 
The  scholastic  philosophy  declined;  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  education  and  of  the  existing  religion  were 
weakened ;  and  hy  the  close  of  the  filteenth  centiiry 
the  tone  of  the  age  was  in  all  respects  changed.  The 
devotion  which  had  expressed  itself  in  the  great  Gothic 
works  of  devotion  of  early  ages  was  expiring,  at  least  in 
Italy,  and  art  itself  gradually  became  secular,  and 
expressed  ideas  more  earthly. 

When  such  a  moment  of  material  prosperity,  com- 
bined with  intellectual  and  social  change,  ensues  imme- 
diately on  the  movement  previously  sketched,  we  should 
expect  to  find  religion  subjected  to  re-examination,  and 
placed  in  temporary  peril.  The  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  If  we  regard  this  crisis  as  embracing 
about  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,"  compi'ehending  the 
classical  revival,  the  opening  of  a  new  geographical 
world,  and  the  great  religious  changes  of  the  Eeformar 
tion, — a  period  commencing  with  the  Kenaissance,  and 
closed  by  the  creation  of  modem  philosophy ; — we  shall 
find  two  principal  movements  of  unbelief  for  investiga- 
tion, the  one  caused  by  literature,  a  return  to  a  spirit  of 
heathenism  analogous  to  that  already  described  in 
Julian ;  the  second  caused  by  philosophv,  a  revival  of 
pantheism.  The  first  belonged  especially  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  its  seat  for  the  most 
part  in  Tuscany  and  Eome ;  the  second  to  the  six- 
teenth, and  was  represented  in  the  university  of  Padua. 
In  both  these  movements,  especially  in  the  former,  the 
open  expression  of  unbelief  in  literature  is  rare,  though 
the  incidental  proofe  of  its  existence  are  abundant.     It 
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was  a  time  of  the  dissolution  of  faith,  not  of  overt 
attack.  Unbelief  was  Epicurean  indifference,  rather 
than  earnestness  in  desti'oying  the  old  creed. 

Two  of  the  most  obvious  proofs  that  we  can  select 
for  proving  the  existence  of  a  state  of  unbelief  are, 
the  ridicule  of  religion  expressed  in  the  burlesque 
poetry  of  the  time,  and  the  antichristian  sjnipatliies  of 
several  distinguished  men. 

It  would  be  incorrect  however  to  attribute  the  satiri- 
cal alli^ions  in  the  poetry  wholly  to  the  influence  of 
the  classical  revival ;  for  tlie  romantic  epic  in  which 
they  occur  is  the  offshoot  of  the  old  prose  romance  of 
mediaeYai  chivaliy,  which  had  in  earlier  ages  amused 
the  courts  of  princes  by  directing  its  banter  against 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  institutions."  But  the  tone 
of  the  poetry  is  now  changed.  The  satire  is  directed 
against  religion  itself,  not  merely  against  the  abuse  of 
it,  or  the  eccentricities  of  its  adherents.  Pree  thought 
is  not  merely  political  dissatisfaction,  but  religious  un- 
belief. And  with  the  alteration  of  the  tone  agrees  also 
the  increasing  disposition  to  carry  satire  into  the  domain 
of  the  supernatural ;  which  thus  witnesses  to  the  wide- 
spread unbelief  in  the  hearers  for  whom  it  wae  designed, 
Italian  critics  have  doubted  indeed  whether  these  epics 
are  designed  to  convey  a  caricature,  or  pass  beyond 
lawful  satire : "  yet  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  tact  that  they  are  an  historic  reproduction,  and  for 
the  fund  presented  for  humour  by  ecclesiastical  pecu- 
liarities, it  seems  impossible  to  overlook  the  covert 
satire  intended  on  diurch  behefe."     The  intermixture 

"  An  Essay  of  great  Talue,  on  "  the  Literature  of  the  Itolian  Ecvirai," 
appeared  in  the  British  Qaarterly  Eevim,  No.  42,  April,  1866,  from  which 
most  of  the  illustrations  and  remarks  which  follow  in  tie  next  two  pagea 

'^  See  Laurent,  id.  p.  S84-70. 

"  Among  recent  critica  who  think  so  arc  Foscolo  (Qaarterly  Review, 
No.  42,  p.  621),  and  Panizzi  {Boiardo  and  Arioito,  vol.  i.  SOS),  and  in 
part  alao  Hallajn  {History  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  196,  SOS-5),  and  Guin- 
%a.eah  {Hist.  IM.  de  Pltalie,  vol.  iv.  o.  8-101). 

"  The  view  here  taken  ia  maintained  with  great  ability  bj  the  writer 
of  the  Review  named  above.     One  joke,  which  he  cites  as  not  un 
in  these  epica,  is  the  repreaentation  of  St.  Peter  steaming  with  pen 
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of  a  comic  element  would  not  alone  prove  this.  The 
miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages  admitted  comedy  with- 
out intending  irreverence  ; "  and  a  gentle  humour  per- 
vades many  of  the  Autos  of  Calderon,  which  were  acted 
on  solemn  festivals."  But  there  exists  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  supernatural  element  is  managed  by  such 
poets  as  Pulci,  Bello,  and  Ariosto,  sucih  evident  purpose 
to  bring  into  ridicule  tlie  existence  of  belief,  that  its 
parallel  can  only  be  found  in  the  banter  used  by  their 
imitator  Byron,  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  implies 
indifference  both  in  author  and  reader ;  the  expression 
of  contempt,  not  of  anger." 

The  unbehef  wlii(£  existed  in  the  courts  for  which 
this  poetry  was  written,  is  a  specimen  of  the  general 
incredulity,  or  indifference  to  Christianity,  which  pre- 
■vailed  among  the  educated  classes,  and  was  fostered  by 
dasaical  studies  and  tastes.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  who 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  regard  classical  culture 
as  the  basis  of  general  education,  and  who  are  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  the  great  assistance  ministered 
by  it  to  theological  study,  to  regard  it  as  the  producing 
cause  of  unbelief.  This  result  of  it  however  was  a 
transitory  one,  originating  in  the  shock  wliich  arose  from 
the  novel  thoughts  and  tastes  which  mingled  themselves 
with  the  ancient  pursuits,  and  altered  the  previous 
ideal  of  life.  Ever  since  the  earliest  times,  a  chasm 
had  unavoidably  separated  heathen  literature  from 
Christian ;   and  a  dislike  to  heathen   studies   existed, 

with  the  labour  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates  of  Pai'ndise  (Mora.  Mag. 
26.  91) ;  and,  as  a  moro  allowable  one,  the  frequent  dtation  of  a  certafn 
arobbiehop  Turpin  as  a  witness  for  any  absurdities,  (Bemi  Orl.  Imsam.  18. 
26),  whose  existence  and  pseudoiijmoua  work  Pope  CaJiitua  n  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  real. 

"  The  last  remnant  of  these  miracle  plaja,  which  occurs  decennially  in 
a  valley  m  Bavaria,  ia  an  actual  proof  of  this  statement.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  last  celebration  of  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  Mac- 
millan's  Magaiins  for  October,  1860. 

"  See  Dean  Trench's  rnt^duction  (oh.  3)  to  hia  Translations  from 
Oalderon, 

"  The  proof  of  this  position  must  be  sought  in  the  Review  already  in- 
dicated. The  illuslration  from  Byron  is  due  to  it.  Pulci  lived  1431-87 ; 
Bello,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  eiaet  dMe  not  known; 
Ariosto,  1474-1533, 
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■which  found  its  tiill  expression  in  Gregory  the  Great." 
The  result  was,  that  the  Clu'istian  eiYihzation  did  not 
consciously  admit  the  introduction  of  heatlien  thought ; 
and  when  the  mind  awoke  suddenly  to  a  perception  of 
its  beauty  and  depth,  though  deeper  spints,  lite  Eras- 
mus, regai'ded  it  with  the  enlightened  Christian  appro- 
bation which  Orieen  had  formerly  shown,  others  were 
led,  like  Julian  of  old,  from  their  admiration  of  it,  to 
look  with  indifference  or  hostility  on  Christianity. 
Some  of  the  brilliant  and  elevated  minds  that  adorned 
the  court  of  the  Medicis  were  suspected  of  unbelief,  or 
of  preferring  Platonism  to  Christianity  :'°  and  after  the 
woes  of  the  French  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  century 
had  deepened  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  stamped 
out  pohtieal  liberty,  the  last  freshness  of  artistic  crea- 
tion, which  had  linked  the  pubhe  mind  to  Cliristianity 
through  the  deep  instincts  of  the  taste,  disappeared. 
The  art  and  literatm-e  which  succeeded  are  an  index  of 
the  tone  which  prevailed.  Gaining  perfection  in  form 
by  the  imitation  of  classic  models,  they  were  cold,  sen- 
suous, TUispiritual,"  Classical  mythology  was  inter- 
mixed with  gospel  doctrines ;  and  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  represent  the  semi-heathen  tone 
of  thought  which  was  the  transition  to  the  perfect 
fusion  which  afterwards  took  place  of  the  old  learning 
and  the  new.  It  was  an  age  similar  to  those  of  modem 
times  in  France  and  Germany,  which  have  been  called 
periods  of  humanism,  when  hope  suggests  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  moral  and  social  era,  and  the  pride  of 
knowledge  produces  a  general  belief  in  the  power  of 
civilization  to  become  the  sole  remedy  for  evil." 

"  Eiehhoni'a  GescMchte  der  Literatur,  vol.  ii.  443  ;  BayWn  Dictionary, 
sub  voe. ;  nallam's  Sistory  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  4.  21. 

"  Roscoe,  in  Mb  worts  on  Ihe  Medicis,  is  alent  about  these  tendencies. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  IlcbuB,  Pog^o,  Politian,  Aretia ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  MiWenih,  at  the  Eoman  court,  Paolo  GioTJo  and  Bembo  wei'o 
suspected.    See  Bruclier's  Hist.  PMlosop/iia,  Period  iii.  part  1.  L  ii.  e.  3. 

"  The  comparison  of  the  painting  of  tiie  Roman,  or  the  later  Floren- 
tine BOboolfl  of  the  sixteenth  eentui7,  nith  tbit  of  the  older  Florentine, 
or  of  the  Umbriaji  of  the  fifteenth,  will  establish  this  faet  so  far  aa  re- 
gards art. 

"  Similarperiods  willbehereaftevdescriljed;  viz,  French  "  Bumaniam" 
in  Lcet.  V.  and  fiernian  in  Lect.  VI, 
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The  social  conditiona  of  the  age  added  moral  causes 
to  the  intellectual,  which  tended  to  increase  the  unhe- 
lief;  especially  in  the  literary  classes.  One  of  them  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  church  prizes 
were  the  only  reward  for  authorship.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  authors  became  largely  appre- 
ciated through  the  press,  and  received  patronage  at  the 
courts  of  the  various  Tvpavvoi  who  had  established 
themselpcs  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  republics.  In  the 
absence  of  any  law  of  copyright  there  was  no  protection 
ior  them,'"  and  consequently  no  reward  except  church 
patronage,  which  was  therefore  conferred  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  tended  to  foster  disbelief  in  the  veiy  recipi- 
ents of  it.  A  merely  professional  hold  of  religion  is  the 
surest  road  to  absolute  disbelief.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  ecclesiastical  scandals  which  history  blushes  to 
narrate,  could  have  been  perpetrated  by  believers ;  and 
the  unbelief  imputed  to  persons  in  high  station,  such  as 
Leo  X  with  other  popes,  and  cardinals  such  as  Berabo, 
was  doubtless,  if  true,  partly  the  result  of  the  degi-ading 
efiects  of  professional  insincerity. 

Such  a  state  of  unbelief  could  not  he  permanent, 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  decaying  system,  or  of 
the  introduction  of  new  influences.  Nor  would  wo  use 
unnecessarily  a  polemical  tone  in  speaking  of  a  period 
where  there  is  so  much  cause  for  Christian  humiliation ; 
j;et  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  such  facta  are  a  refuta- 
faon  of  the  attack  which  has  frequently  been  made  on 
ProtestantiBm,  as  the  cause  of  eclecticism  and  unbelief. 
The  two  ^reat  crises  in  church  history,-  when  faith 
almost  entu-ely  died  out,  and  free  thought  developed 
mto  total  disbelief  of  the  supernatural,  have  been  in 
Eomish  countries ;  viz.,  in  Italy  in  this  period,  and  in 
France  durii^  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  the 
experiment  of  the  authoritative  system  of  the  catholic 
religion  had  a  fair  trial,  and  was  found  wanting. 

Other  causes  besides  the  classical  revival  were 
operating  to  stimulate  activity  of  mind  and  freedom  of 

"  This  fact  is  alao  taken  from  the  anonjmoua  reTiewer  before  quoted, 
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inquirj.  It  was  an  age  iu  wbieli  the  great  i^ 
of  the  middle  ages  was  finally  dissolving.  The  dis- 
covery of  new  worlds  seemed  at  once  to  call  to  Europe 
to  break  connexion  with  the  old  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
centralization ;  and  to  invite  to  that  study  of  nature 
■which  should  elevate,  and  as  it  were  emancipate  the 
mind,  by  teaching  physical  truth  and  the  true  method 
of  discovery."  Political  circumstances  too,  contributed 
toward  the  creation  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  The 
Eiu'opean  nations  had  gradually  grown  into  united 
families,  and  were  now  ready  for  cooperation  in  a  sys- 
tem of  balance  of  power.""  The  northern  nations,  long 
galled  under  the  power  of  Home,  were  panting  for  free- 
dom ;  Germany  first  reforming  her  religion,  and  then 
throwing  off  her  subjection ;  England  first  throwing  off 
her  subjection,  and  tlicn  compelled  to  reform  herself. 
The  old  systems  of  thought  were  at  an  end.  The 
change,  like  all  social  ones,  was  not  abrupt,  but  ifc  was 
decisive  and  final.  It  was  the  earthquake  which 
shattered  for  ever  the  crust  of  error  which  had  fettered 
thought. 

n  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  great  revolutions 
just  named  passed  with  so  little  development  of  scepti- 
cism. In  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps  there  is  hardly 
a  trace.  The  charge  of  deism,  directed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  against  Pecocli,"  bishop  of  Chichester,  appears 
"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  tbat  physucal  science  lias  not  only 
made  ijiscovciiea  in  its  own  sphere,  but  in  lo^c  also.  By  presentjng  a 
definite  body  of  verified  truth,  it  liaa  rendered  possible  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  rso/ as  distinct  from /oTOiiino^c.  In  the  scientific  diaeoveries 
that  ha,ve  been  made,  we  can  read  the  logic  of  the  process  by  which  they 
were  attuned,  ani)  thus  raise  "  applied  logic  "  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  indirectly  diseorer  a  logic  of  probable  evidence.  It  is  the  intellectual, 
and  not  merely  the  material  value  of  physical  science  to  which  alludon  is 
made  ia  the  test.  It  shows  at  once  what  man  can  know,  and  the  limits 
where  knowledge  must  give  place  to  felth,  and  wnence  to  revelation. 
"  See  Guizot's  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  de  VEuropt,  ch.  (9-11.) 
"  Heginald  Fecock  was  a  bishop  of  Chichester  about  the  tniiidle  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  who  in  his  rigour  against  the  Lollards  himsijlf  incurred 
the  charge  of  ddsm.  His  work  which  laid  him  open  to  it,  "The  Repressor 
of  overmuch  blaming  of  the  Clergy,"  has  lately  been  edited  with  an  in- 
structive preface  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington.  The  work  appeals  to  reason, 
but  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  deism.     In  tone  it  may  be  compared  to 
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to  have  been  unfounded.  The  contest  which  Ulrich  TOn 
Hutten  carried  on  against  the  monks  and  schools  of 
Cologne  was  Kterarj  rather  than  rehgious ; "  Hiitten 
bein^  the  hterary  and  poHtical  reibrmer  rather  than  the 
sceptic.  Even  the  most  advanced  spirits  of  the  reform- 
ers,''" Servetus  and  the  Sozini,  came  fortli  from  Italy,  as 
from  the  centre  of  free  thought.  Nor  were  they  unbe- 
lievers in  tJie  reahty  of  a  revelation ;  aiid  tliey  met 
with  no  support  from  the  northern  reformers.  Servetus 
was  martyred  at  Geneva,  and  the  Sozini  wore  bani^ed 
into  Poland.  It  was  the  spiritual  earnestness  which 
mingled  with  the  intellectual  movement  in  the  Kefor- 
mation,  which  prevented  free  thought  from  producing 
rationalism  or  unbelief.  Protestantism  was  a  form  ot 
free  thought ;  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  return  from 
human  authority  to  that  of  scripture.  It  was  equally 
a  reliance  on  an  historic  religion,  equally  an  appeal  to 
the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  church  with  Eoman 
Catholicism ;  but  it  conceived  that  the  Kew  Testament 
itself  contained  a  truer  source  than  tradition  for  ascer- 
taining the  apostolic  declaration  of  it."" 

But  Italy  was  the  witness  of  another  sceptical  ten- 
dency, besides  that  which  resulted  from  the  classic 
Renaissance,  in  the  last  remnant  of  the  influence  of 


"'  The  contest  in  which  Hutten  was  engaged  against  the  monks,  with 
the  Epislola  Olisairorum  Virorum,  which  rSated  to  it,  is  treated  in  Sic 
W.  Hamilton's  Discussions  on  FkUompky,  p.  206-240  (I'eprinfed  from 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  68,  March  1830).  Strauss  has  also  published  two 
works  on  BlitteD,  the  one  a  memoir,  18K8  ;  the  other  translations  from  his 
work,  1861.     (See  National  Reeiea^  No.  12,  April  1858.) 

'°  Servetus,  though  a  Spaniard  bj  birtb,  learned  his  protestantism  in 
Italy;  Castellio,  Ochino,  and  the  Soani  were  Italians.  See  Haliam's 
History  of  Literature,  i.  866,  379 ;  652  seq. ;  for  their  views  Merle 
D'Aubignfi's  "  Three  Discnirsei  on  the  A-athority  of  the  SeripfuTe."  On 
the  RefonnaUon  in  Ilalj  see  Quinet's  (Euvres,  vol.  iv.  b.  iii.  ch.  1 ;  and 
ProfesaocBlant'aEiAijis,  p.  89,  (Essaj  reprinted  from  Quarterly  Eesim, 
Januarj  1828.) 

"  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  question  asked  bj  the  reformed 
churches  was  simply,  what  did  the  inspired  aposUes  teach  ?  and  the  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Roman  catholics  referred  to  the  question,  what 
source  was  most  suited  for  supplying  informaUon  on  tbia  point ; — whether 
ecclesiastical  traditjon  or  the  original  documents  of  the  Inspired  teachets 
themselves. 
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medieval  pbilosopby.  Throusliout  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pantheism  manilested  itself  in  connexion  with  the 
pliilosophical  studies  of  the  university  of  Padua.  The 
term  in  which  it  made  itself  felt  was  the  disbelief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  on  speculative  grounds.  The 
cause  of  tlie  disbelief  was  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes  before  noticed.'" 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  this  system  with  a 
little  detail.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Averroes 
was  a  noted  commentator  on  Aristotle  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  two  gi'oand  principles  of  his  philosophy 
were,  the  eternity  of  matter  and  the  impersonality  of 
mind.  On  this  high  subject  there  can  be  only  two 
theories ;  the  one  theistie,  which  declares  that  God  is 
free,  a  personal  first  Cause,  and  the  Creator  of  matter, 
and  that  other  minds  are  freo  and  personal ;  the  other 
pantheistic,  which  asserts  that  matter  is  eternal,  and 
that  individual  minds  are  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
impersonal  mind,  into  which  the  individual  is  reab- 
sorbed. Averroes  held  the  latter  theory,  claiming  to 
derive  it  from  Aristotle.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  Aristotle's  views  are  uncertain  on  this  point :  he 
distinguished  between  mind,  immortal  and  relative,  the 
latter  of  which,  being  connected  with  body,  ceased  at 
death ;  the  former  outlived  it.  But  he  hardly  stated 
the  doctrine  that  all  souls  are  part  of  the  universal  soul, 
and  is  silent  about  their  reabsorption  into  it.  These 
points  were  added  by  Averroes," 

The  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Averroes  is  ob- 
servable in  three  classes  of  thinkers  ;  viz.,  the  Spanish 
Jews  of  his  own  century,  the  scholastic  pbilosophcrs  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  university 
of  Padua  in  the  fourteenth  andT  succeeding  ages.  The 
second  of  these  efl'ecte  has  been  already  traced :  we 
must  now  notice  the  third. 

Padua  was  the  great  medical  univei^ity  of  the  fit- 

"  See  Hallam,  History  of  lAterature,  i.  315.  A  lai^e  portion  of 
Kenan's  Averroes,  viz.  pp,  32^-432,  is  devoKd  to  thia  subject,  and  is  the 
Bouroe  of  much  of  the  foilowing  iufonnation. 

"  Kenan,  id.  (122-8.) 
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teenth  and  sixteentli  centuries,  and  was  a  type  of  the 
tendency  whicli  at  that  time  manifested  itself  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Italy  toward  material  and  rational 
studies,  as  in  Tuscany  to  ideal  and  humanistic.  It 
was  the  medical  philosopliy  of  Averroea  -which  had  first 
attracted  attention  to  him.  But  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  was  innocuous  there  until  the  sixteenth  eentu- 

dunng  the  whole  of  which  this  university  became 

home  of  free  thought. 

Strict  accuracy  would  require  the  separation  of  two 
tendencies  in  tJie  Peripatetic  school  of  Padua,  each  de- 
rived from  one  of  Aristotle's  commentators.'"  The  one 
was  the  Averroist  juat  named,  which  consisted  in  the 
disbelief  of  immorality  on  the,  ground  of  absorption. 
Man's  soul,  being  part  of  the  great  soul  which  animates 
the  universe,  ho5i  emanates  from  it,  and  is  again  reab- 
sorbed. The  other  was  the  Alexandi-ist,  so  called  from 
following  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,"  which  consisted 
in  a  tendency  to  pure  materialism,  an  absolute  denial 
of  immortality  and  of  religion,  which  almost  reaches 
the  incredulity  earlier  expressed  in  the  legend  of  the 
Three  Impostors.  Pomponatius  is  the  declared  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  view  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  century."  Frequently  however  the  unbehef  was 
secret,  and  a  seeming  show  of  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained by  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between  philoso- 
phy and  theology ;  and  by  teaching  that  these  views, 
though  seen  to  he  true  in  the  one,  were  to  be  accounted 
false  m  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  other. 

It  ia  customary  to  class  along  with  the  Averroists 
some  philosophers  of  a  more  original  turn ;  some  of 
whom  were  only  indirectly  connected  with  Padua,  hut 
rather  were  examples  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  phi- 

"  RenBii,  id.  (353-67.)  "  He  lived  about  a.d.  200. 

'*  On  Pomponatius  (1462-1530),  see  Ritter's  Oesck.  der  Ch.  PliU.  Y. 
pp.  390  eeq. ;  Hallam's  History  of  IMeralnre,  i.  315 ;  Renan,  Averroes, 
853,  &e, ;  Tennemann,  Mamml,  %  293;  and  the  Life  in  the  BiographU 
UttimrtelU.  His  theol<^icai  treatise  whidi  was  chiefly  suspected  was  Be 
ImmortaliliUe ;  but  Brudter  quotes  from  his  other  wriliaes  to  prove 
atheism.  As  earty  as  1612  a  Lateran  council  tooli  notice  of  the  disbelief 
of  immortality. 
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loBophy  in  place  of  that  whioh  was  expiring.  They  are 
said  to  have  mauit'ested  the  same  bind  qf  pantheiBm, 
and  to  have  been  led  by  it  to  similar  disbelief.  Such 
are  Cesalpini,  Cardan,'"  Bmno,  and  Vanini.  The 
charge  is  perhaps  nnfair  against  the  two  former,  as  they 
eeem  to  nave  held  the  separate  immortality  of  Bonis, 
which  is  more  compatible  with  theism.  The  two  latter 
represent  the  two  schools  just  noticed,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Bruno"  belonged  mainly  to  the  Averroist  school, 
though  his  views  were  probably  formed  independently, 
and  certainly  extended  farther.  He  not  onfy  held  the 
existence  of  a  soul  pervading  the  universe,  which  is  the 
form  of  Pantlieism  which  has  been  already  considered, 
but  followed  tlie  earlier  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists 
in  identifying  the  soul  with  the  matter  which  it  ani- 
mates ;  regarding  the  one  as  an  emanation  from  the 
other,  in  tno  same  manner  as  an  effect  is  merely  cause 
or  force  transferred.  It  is  this  belief  which  occurs  in 
Spinoza,  which  is  properly   denominated  Pantheism, 

"  In  place  of  the  eoholastie  pMlosophj,  wbich  was  dieappeanng,  but 
which  lived  in  Padua  nearly  b  century  later  than  iu  the  rest  ol  Europe, 
thi'ee  tendencies  manifeBted  tliemselves ;  tjz.,  (1)  a  reeonEtruetion  of 
metapbyaeal  philosophy,  on  a  new,  partially  Platonic  basis;  (2)  a  recou 
Htruotion  of  logic,  by  P.  Ramas  in  France  (see  Hallaiu,  Hhtory  o/  Zitera 
tare,  i,  (388-90) ;  (S)  att*Etion  to  esperimenfal  science,  which  kd  ulti 
matelj  to  the  experimental  method  of  Bacon.  Telesiua  and  Campanella 
belong  to  the  first  of  these  claaaea.  The  system  of  the  former  is  bnefly 
explained  in  Ritter's  Chriitliche  FMlosophte,  p.  661  seq. ;  Renouvier's 
Hisloire  de  PkUosapkie,  t.  2 ;  and  in  HalUm,  SUtort/  of  Literatute,  a.  7 , 
and  of  the  latter  in  Ballam,  id.  (372-e) ;  TeuDemaun's  Manval,  %  Sit , 
and  Ritter,  id.  vi.  3,  seq.  Both  Bjstenis  are  metaphyseal  rather  than  tlieo 
lo^caL  That  of  Cesalpini  is  also  explained  in  Bitter,  id.  v.  663,  seq  ,  in 
Hallam,  id.  ii.  G ;  that  of  Cardan  in  Brucker,  period  iii.  part  ii  lib  1  c 
3 ;  Buhle,  Gesch.  der  Neu.  Phil,  ii,  85'?,  seq. ;  and  in  Moiiey's  Life  of 
Cai-rfon(1868). 

"  Giordano  Bruno  (1650-1600),  Ktter's  Chr.  Phil.  v.  595.  Ac,  See 
Hallam's  HUi.  of  Lit.  ii.  (3-14.)  Buhle's  Geschickte  der  Phil.  ii.  70S. 
His  life  and  opinions  have  been  described  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewis  in  the  Biogr. 
Mist,  of  Phil.  p.  314,  seq.  A  list  of  bis  works  is  given  in  Buhle  Gese/i. 
dtr  Neu.  PkU.  ii.  703,  seq.,  and  more  briefly  in  Tennemaun's  Man-ual, 
§  300.  They  were  collected  and  published  in  1830.  One  of  them,  the 
Spaecio  deUa  beslia  trionfante,"  being  very  scarce,  and  only  known  by 
repoi^  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  work 
"  De  Tribus  Impostoribiis." 
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where  tlie  Creator  is  forgotten  in  creation.  The  former 
hne  of  Pantheism  noticed  in  Averroea  approaches  more 
nearly  to  theism.  Bruno's  unbelief  was  not  gay  and 
flippant,  hut  sombre  and  earnest.  With  a  fantastical 
conceit  which  can  hardly  be  explained,  he  trarelled  as 
the  missionary  to  propagate  his  own  views  like  a  knight 
errant  tilting  at  all  opinions,  with  a  soul  especially  em- 
bittered against  the  Christian  priesthood."  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  from  his  travels  be  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  church,  and  suffered  death  for  his  opinions. 

Tanini"  similarly  led  a  wandering  life,  but  is  a 
character  of  less  seriousness  :  oecaaionalTy  he  manifested 
the  inconsistency  of  indifference  to  his  own  opinions. 
Keverencing  the  memory  of  Pomponatius,  he  expressed 
the  same  disbelief  of  the  spiritual  and  of  immortality. 
He  was  possibly  an  atheist.  Certainly  his  views  were 
tinged  with  deep  bitterness  against  religion  ;  and  after 
leading  a  restle^  Hfe,  he  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom  for 
his  belief. 

Bruno  and  Vanini  were  the  apostles  of  a  doctrine 
which  the  world  would  no  longer  hear.  The  dawn  of 
physical  knowledge  was  turning  men  to  a  truer  study 
of  the  universe,  and  caused  their  labours  to  be  in  vain. 
The  age  of  indifference  was  gone.  The  alarm  caused 
by  the  Reformation  had  kindled  a  strong  ecclesiastical 
reaction,  especially  in  Italy,  and  the  religious  earnest- 
ness and  intellectual  activity  of  Germany  had  awoke  an 
intelHgent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church." 
Hence  these  two  writers  incurred  a  danger  unknown  to 
their  predecessors,  Martyrs  are  men  who  are  before 
their  age  or  behind  it.  Their  sad  fate  throws  an  inter- 
est around  their  lives.  Unbelief  must  always  have  its 
confessors.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inhumanity  of 

■"  In  his  travels  lie  reached  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  leeture  in  the 
uniTSraitj. 

'"  Lueilio  Vaiiim(lBe6-iei9.)  His  chief  Works  were  "  Amphithea- 
trum  jEternEe  Providentiie,"  and  "  De  Admiraodia  NatuiEO  Arcania,"  Tlie 
latter  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Full  particulars  are  given  in 
Brucker's  Hkt.  FMl.  period  iii.  part  ii.  1.  i.  ch.  6.  See  abo  Bahle,  Oesth. 
der  N'ea.  Fkil.  ii.  866,  seq. ;  and  the  Life  in  the  Biographie  UmverselU. 

"  On  this  reaction,  aee  Hallam,  Jlist.  o/  I.il.  i.  (ii39-44). 
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Christendom  will  never  again  cause  it  to  have  its 
martyrs. 

TTie  survey  is  now  complete  of  the  crisis  which  oc- 
curred in  the  transition  irora  the  middle  ages  to  modern 
history,  forming  the  third  of  those  enumerated  in  a  for- 
mer lecture.  We  have  witnessed  amidst  its  complexity 
the  manifestation  of  the  same  principles  as  in  former 
epochs  ;  the  restlessness  of  the  htiman  mind  struggling 
to  be  Iree,  intellectually,  politically,  religiously ;  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  influ- 
ence of  classical  literature  and  metaphysical  philosophy 
in  inducing  the  decay  of  Christian  feebng  and  beliefT 

The  means  adopted  for  eountei'aeting  the  movement 
were  similar  to  those  used  in  tbrmer  periods,  viz,  an  in- 
tellectual argument  and  a  spiritual  awakening.  In 
some  instances,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  or  more  truly  with  the  spirit  of  human  nature, 
material  force  and  cruelty  were  employed,  and  the  un- 
believer was  silenced  by  martyrdom.  But  neither  mar 
terial  power  nor  the  autocratic  unity  of  the  Koman 
church  was  able  to  repress  the  growfli  of  the  human 
mind.  Conviction  must  be  directed,  not  crushed.  The 
revival  of  books  of  evidences,  as  soon  as  printing  became 
common,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
were  designed  to  confirm  faith,  was  a  more  lawful  tbrm 
of  warfare,'"  They  were  constructed  however  on  a 
basis  unsuited  to  an  age  when  first  principles  were  being 
reconsidered,  being  an  attempt  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  an  external 
form  of  faith,  and  lacked  the  surer  basis  adopted  in 
Protestant  works  of  evidence,  which  is  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal divine  authority  of  the  Bible  rather  than  the 
church.  The  creation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  directed  more  against  Protestantism  than  against 

"  This  revival  is  at  the  same  time  the  proof  of  Ite  existence  of  doubt 
Staiidlin,  ia  Eicbhom's  Cfeaeliklile  der  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  24  seq.  enumerates 
treatises  of  tliis  kind  by  Fieinua,  Alfonso  de  Spina,  Savonarola,  ^neaa 
Sjlvius,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola.  The  rare  worli  of  Sebonde  also,  wMcfa 
has  t)ecu  supposed  to  be  deistieal,  ia  really  a  treatise  od  natuTBl  religion  as  aa 
evidence  of  revealed.  See  Hallam's  ffisi.  of  LU.\.  189,  4I> ;  Tennemann's 
Manual,  211. 
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unbelief,  was  a  -witness,  like  the  previous  reactionary 
movement  of  the  scholastic  writers  in  the  thirteentii 
century,  to  the  wish  to  wrest  the  use  of  learning  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  church,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  weapons  of  reason  in  defence  of  it. 

The  judgment  formed  on  this  epoch  of  free  thought, 
wlien  we  have  separated  from  it  the  Protestantism 
which  craves  other  satisfaction  for  the  human  mind 
than  that  which  is  implied  in  submission  to  human  au- 
thority, and  tlie  scepticism  which  was  merely  transi- 
tional doubt,  must  he  condemnatory.  The  unbelief  was 
indeed  a  phase  of  the  general  improvement ;  but  one 
which  is  instructive  as  a  warning  rather  than  as  an  ex- 
ample, illustrating  the  abuse  not  the  use  of  free  thought. 
The  evil  nevertheless  was  temporM-j,  and  belong  .to 
the  past;  the  good  was  eternal:  and  the  elements  of 
real  intelleetuaf  improvement  contained  in  the  struggle 
have  been  taken  up  into  the  constitution  of  modem 
thought  and  society. 

We  have  now  considered  three  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Itee  thought,  and  watched  Christianity  in 
contact  or  conflict  with  the  old  heathen  philosophy, 
with  the  thought  Scholastic  or  Maliometan  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  with  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  It 
remains  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  fourth, 
and  to  observe  it  in  relation  to  modem  science. 

The  seventeenth  century  introduced  as  striking  a 
revolution  in  philosophy  aa  the  corresponding  ones 
which  tlie  two  preceding  ages  had  produced  in  litera- 
ture and  rchgion. 

Two  distmct  thinkers,  Bacon  and  Descartes,  from 
different  points  of  view,  perceived  the  necessity  for  con- 
structing a  new  method  of  inquuy.  Their  position  was 
similar  to  that  of  Socrates  of  old.  They  saw  that  if 
knowledge  was  to  be  rendered  sound,  it  must  be  based 
on  a  new  method."  They  both  alike  sought  it  in  expe- 
rience ;  Bacon  in  sensational,  Descartes  m  intellectual, 

'■  On  Socrates,  see  Grote's  Nidory  of  Greece,  voi.  vii).  cli.  t,f. 
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the  instinctive  utterance  of  consciousness. "  The  indi- 
rect effects  on  religion  produced  by  their  teaching  will 
be  seen  more  iully  hereafter.  Our  present  object  is  to 
sketch  the  influence  exercised  by  Descartes  on  the  theo- 
logical Bpeculations  of  Spinoza,  before  passing  in  suc- 
ceeding lectures  to  the  detailed  study  of  those  peculiari- 
ties which  iree  thought  has  presented  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  it  has  been  manifested." 

Spinoza's  memory  has  been  branded  with  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  his  character  during  life."  Born  in 
Holland,  of  Jewish  origin,  Lis  early  repudiation  of  the 
legends  of  the  Talmud  m  which  he  waa  educated,  caused 
his  excommunication  by  his  own  people.  Finding  him- 
self an  outcast,  he  sought  society  among  a  few  sceptictd 
fi^ends,  one  of  whom  was  a  physician  named  Tan  den 
Endo,  whom  a  sense  of  injustice  united  to  liim  by  the 

"  On  Bacon  ani  Deecarteg  see  Eilter,  CkristUeke  Pkilosophk,  v.  S09 
aeq,,  and  vii.  8  eeq,,  Buhle  iii.  (1-86),  Tennemaon's  Oeschichle,  i.  200 
seq. ;  and  the  references  given  in  Tennemann's  Mannal,  §  312  and  333. 
Amoag  English  sources,  see  Morell's  HistoTt)  of  Philosopiy,  u  16,  186; 
Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Hallam'a  Historg  of  Literature,  T"!.  "■ 
part  3.  eh.  3.  On  Descartes,  see  also  Bouillet's  HisloWe  de  la  Semlulioa 
Oartedmns  (1842)  p.  SS-144 ;  and  on  Bacon,  the  monograph  by  Kudo 
Fischer  of  Jena,  translated  1SG7. 

"  In  ehronolo^oal  order  Herbert  and  Hobbea  ought  to  come  before 
Spinoza.  Indeed  their  works  furnished  Buggeetions  to  him ;  but  as  the 
forms  of  scepticism  which  follow  are  arranged  by  nations,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  plaoe  Spinoza  here  alone  prerioualy  to  treating  the  others. 

"  ilia  best  means  of  uoderstandii^  Spinoza  is  the  perusal  of  his  own 
works.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  he  has  been  underfed.  The  old 
works  against  him,  Reimannus  (de  Atheinmo),  Mansveldt,  Caperus,  and 
Kortholt  (ife  JKS.  Impostoribus),  are  chiefly  obsolete.  A  memoir  exists 
by  Colerus,  1706.  Among  the  raodecna  he  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
E.  Saisaet,  both  in  Esiais  de  PkUosophk  Betigieuse,  1869,  and  in  a  dis- 
sertation preSied  to  a  trwislation  of  his  worlis,  1861,  and  in  a  learned 
article  in  the  Revue  des  Dear  Mondes  for  Jan.  1862  ;  also  by  Damiron, 
Mam  fur  Spinoza.  Among  English  writers,  see  Hallam,  Historg  of  Ulera- 
tvre,  ill  344  Hsq.,  Lewes'  Historg  of  Philosophy,  and  an  article  on  the 
Theologieo-Politicas  in  the  Britisk  Quarterly  Review,  Ko.  16,  for  Not. 
1B48,  referrii^  to  Spinosa's  theolc^y.  In  Germany  bis  opinions  have  been 
examined  l>j  lUtter,  Chr.  Phil.  vii.  169  seq. ;  Buhle  iii.  BOS  seq. ;  Tenne- 
mann's Gesckiekie,  %.  462  seq.  Schleierraacher  in  early  life  expressed  his 
opinion  of  liim  in  words  of  extravagant  eul(^y,  (Reden,  iiber  die  Relig., 
p.  47,  quoted  in  Iiewes'  History  of  Pkilonopky.)  Consult  also  the  various 
references  given  in  Tennemann's  Manual,  8  338.  A  volume  of  Spmoza's 
writings  has  lately  been  found  and  published,  wMch  is  made  interestmg  by 
a  photograph  from  a  rare  portrait  of  him. 
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bond  of  common  sympathy.  His  life  was  passed  in  re- 
tirement, in  hard,  griping  poverty.  Possessing  a  mind 
of  great  originality,  and  a  fondness  for  demonstrative 
reasoning  never  surpassed,  he  lived  a  model  of  chaste 
submissive  virtue,  searching  for  speculative  truth ; 
branded  as  an  atheist  in  philosophy  wliile  living,  and 
regarded  since  his  death  as  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
■worst  forms  of  rationahsm  in  religion.  Yet  his  charac- 
ter is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  certain  kind  of 
pity.  Unlike  the  frivolous  selfish  atheism,  the  immoral 
Epicureanism,  of  the  French  uubeKef  of  the  following 
century,  his  investigations  were  grave,  his  tone  digni- 
fied, his  temper  gentle,  his  spirit  serious.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  did  not  worship  God ;  but  he  at  least 
worshipped,  at  the  cost  of  social  martyrdom,  what  he 
thought  to  be  truth.  If  he  did  not  believe  in  revealed 
religion,  he  at  least  tried  to  embody  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  moral  precepts.  Though  we  may  shrinli  with 
horror  from  his  teaching,  we  cannot,  when  we  compare 
him  with  other  unbelievers,  withhold  our  pity  from  the 


works  are  short,  but  weighty.  Of  his  important 
L  the  one,  the  Tractattia  Theologico-Politietis, 
shows  Imn  as  the  Biblical  critic  ;  the  other,  the  EtMca, 
exhibits  liis  philosophy.  In  the  former,  written  in  early 
life,  he  derives  his  materials  and  mode  of  handling  from 
the  Jewish  medieval  theologian  Maimonides ;  m  the 
latter,  tlie  product  of  his  riper  years,  from  Descartes." 
But  he  had  undoubtedly  come  under  the  influence  of 
Descartes  before  writing  the  former  work,  and  it  is 
certain  tliat  the  effects  of  it  on  his  own  philosophical 

"  In  the  admirable  article  in  the  Revue,  quoted  in  tlie  lost  note, 
Sniaset  discuases  oareftillj  the  aonrcoB  from  which  Spinoza  derived  Ms 
theology  and  pbilosophj.  Cousin  in  eikrlier  life  had  regarded  hia  philoso- 
phy as  borrowed  from  Descartes  {Fragm.  de  Fhil.  Carles.,  p.  428  seq,), 
and  Ritter  coincides  in  this  opioion.  Hore  recently,  in  the  new  edition 
(1861)  of  bis  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Philos.,  he  regards  it  as  borrowed  from 
Majnaonidea  (p.  4B7.)  See  on  Miumonides'  Philosophy,  Adolph.  Franclt'a 
£!tudes  Orienloles,  p.  318.  SaisseC  after  a  careful  eiamination  comes  to 
the  conclu^on  that  the  theology  was  suggeated  bj  Maiiiionidea'  Mora 
Nevoekhn,  but  that  the  pMloaopliy  was  derived  neither  from  the  Kabbaia, 
nor  Averroea,  nor  Maimonides,  but  from  Descartes. 
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scheme  are  already  discernible  in  it.  We  shall  there- 
fore commence  with  the  latter,  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand his  philosophy,  and  its  application  torehgion, 
hefore  studying  his  special  criticism  of  Eevelation. 

Descartes  had  ahned,  like  the  great  thinkers  of  ear- 
lier tim^,  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  nniverse  of 
bemg ;  but  had  songht  it  by  a  different  mode.  Caring 
rather  for  certitude  of  method,  reality  in  the  highest 
principles,  than  for  results  attained,  he  had  seen  that  a 
knowledge  of  being  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
consciousness  which  tella  us  of  bemg.  His  principle, 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  is  the  expression  of  this  conviction. 
Therefore,  carrying  analysis  mto  the  human  inind,  he 
had  grasped  those  ideas  which  appeal  to  us  ivith  irre- 
sietibTe  clearness,  and  commend  themselves  as  axioms 
reqiiiring  no  proof;  and  from  these  ideas,  or  rather 
from  the  idea  of  cause,  the  primitive  of  them,  regarded 
by  him  as  innate,  he  had  demonstrated  a  prion  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  principles  which 
dominate  in  the  great  fields  of  knowledge.^' 

Spinoza's  object  was  similar  ;  but  he  sought  to  attam 
it  in  a  different  manner  :  rejecting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  dualism  by  which  Descartes  had  opposed  mind  and 
matter,  he  regarded  each  as  a  different  mode  of  the 
same  primitive  substance,  and,  on  the  other,  the  limited 
idea  of  the  divine  Being,  he  conceived  that  the  mmd  of 
man  realizes  the  notion  of  Him  as  unlimited.  There 
are  three  different  opinions  in  reference  to  our  capacity 
of  knowing  the  infinity  of  God.  Either  our  knowledge 
of  Him  is  only  negative  and  rektive ;  we  know  only 
what  He  is  not,  and  our  positive  notions  of  His  nature 
are  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  human  personality ;  or, 
secondly,  we  have  an  intuition  of  His  infinity,  butso 
bare  of  attributes,  that  while  it  guarantees  the  reahty 
of  our  apprehensions  of  Him,  we  are  dependent  on  ex- 
perience for  its  development  into  a  conception;  or, 
thirdly,  the  human  mind  can  apprehend  His  infinity 
positively,  antecedent  to  the  application  of  limitations 

"  See  tlie  references  givsn  in  a  fovmer  note. 
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to  it."  The  last  of  these  three  views  b.elonged  to  Spi- 
noza, along  ■with  tJie  ancient  Eleatics,  the  Neo-i'latoniats 
of  the  early  ages,  and  the  principal  schools  of  modem 
German  philosophy.  Accordingly  he  tried  to  work  out 
with  mathematical  rigour  in  geometrical  form  a  philoso- 
phy of  existence,  conceiving  that  the  mind  grasps  the 
idea  of  God  as  infinite  substance,  and  understands  its 
development  under  two  modes ;  viz.  extension  and 
thought :  the  former  the  objective  act  of  Deity,  the 
latter  the  subjective."'  The  universe  therefore  is  noth- 
ing but  the  manifestation  of  God  :  God  is  the  sum  total 
of  It ;  the  unity  in  its  variety ;  the  infinite  comprehend- 
ing its  finity.  Cause  and  effect  are  identical ;  the  na- 
tura  naturans,  and  natura  naturata.  Causation  is 
change ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  substance  assuming  at- 
tributes, and  attributes  assuming  modes.  Phenomena 
are  only  the  bubbles  which  arise  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  and  disappear,  absorbed  in  its  vastness.  The  uni- 
verse is  bound  in  one  vast  chain  of  fatalism,  one  grand 
and  perfect  whole,  Man's  perfection  is  to  know  by  con- 
templation the  universe  in  wliieh  he  has  his  being. 

Such  a  system  has  been  called  atheistic,  because 
it  is  silent  about  the  presence  of  a  personal  first 
Cause.  It  might  be  more  truly  denominated  Panthe- 
istic, not  in  the  vague  sense  in  which  that  term  is  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  belief  in  a  Deity  as  an  anima 
mundi,  like  that  explained  in  reference  to  the  Averro- 
ists,"  but  to  imply  that  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  the 
universe,  is  Deity.  Its  influence  on  the  question  of  re- 
vealed religion  wiU  be  obvious.  It  admits  that  the 
phenomena  which  we  attribute  to  miracle  in  the  pro- 
cess of  revelation  are  facts,  but  it  denies  their  miracu- 
lous charaeter,™  They  are  the  mere  manifestation  of  some 
previously  unknown  law,  turning  up  accidentally  at  the 
particular  moment,  some  previously  unknown  mode  in 
which  the  all-embracing  substance  manifests  itself.     In 

"  Compare  the  Essay  on  Cousin  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  IDissevfations 
P,sa). 

""  Ethica,  part  ii.  prop.  I  and  2. 

"  V.  100.  *>  TItcol.  PoUl.  0.  vi. 
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this  view  all  religions  become  varioiis  expressions  of  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  they  embody, 
and  true  piety  consists  in  risina  beyond  them  to  the 
vision  of  the  higher  truths  which  they  typity,  and  the 
practice  of  the  principles  wliicli  they  enjoin  as  roles. 
"  Dico,"  wrote  Spinoza,  "  ad  salutem  non  esse  omnino 
necesse,  Christum  secundum  earnem  noscere ;  sed  de 
setemo  illo  filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  setema  sapientia  quaa 
sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  inaxime  in  mente  humana  et 
omnium  maxima  in  Christo  Jesn  manifestavit,  longe 
aliter  sentiendum."  " 

Spinoza,  though  a  Jew,  had  examined  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Indeed  ttie  discussions,  half  poHtical,  half 
religious,  of  the  Dutch  theology,  would  have  compelled 
the  investigation  of  it,  independently  of  his  own  large- 
ness of  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  history  of  hu- 
man religion."'  llis  philosc^hy  of  revealed  religion  is 
contained  in  his  Tractatvs  Th&Aogico-Politi&is''  This 
wort  was  called  forth  by  the  disputes  of  the  age,  and 
had  the  poHtical  object  of  defending  liberty  of  tnought 
as  necessary  to  the  safety  both  of  the  state  and  of  re- 
ligion. The  question  of  predestination  had  rent  the 
Dutch  church  shortly  before  this  time ;  and  when  the 
victory  remained  with  the  Calvinistic  party,  the 
opinions  of  the  liberal  Eemonstrants  were  treated  as 
crimes.  Spinoza  proposed  in  this  work  a  plan,  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Hobbes,  for  curing  these 
dissensions.  The  book  is  a  critical  essay,  in  which  he 
surveys  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  ends  in 
the  conclusioB  that  certainty  on  the  subject  of  a  revela- 
tion is  impossible ;  accordingly  that  tne  remedy  for 
theological  acrimony  must  be  sought' in   a  return  to 

"  Ej>.  ixi.  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  (LlpB.  ed.  1846.)  It  will  be  hereafter  seen 
bov  esactly  Ihls  result  ia  parallel  to  the  religions  philosophy  and  Christol- 
ogy  developed  in  the  Hegeliaji  school.    See  Lect.  YII. 

"  A  succinct  account  of  the  conlcsfa  in  Holland  is  ^ven  in  C.  BuUer's 
lAfe  of  Orotius,  o.  fi,  6,  12.  See  also  Amaiid  Saintes,  Histoh-e  de  la  Vie 
Bpinma,  p.  63  ;  Ease's  Church  History,  E.  T.  g  3S6 ;  Eagenbaoh,  Dogmen- 
getekichte,  §  23S. 

**  A  good  aDatjsis  lor  an  Engiisb  reader  ma;  be  found  in  tbe  article 
quoted  above  from  the  British  Quarterly  Semew. 
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what  lie  regards  to  be  tlie  simple  doctrine  ivliich  Christ 
taught,  the  love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour  ;  that  phi- 
losophy and  theology  ought  to  be  severed  ;  the  one  aim- 
ing at  truth  and  resting  on  universal  ideas,  the  other  at 
obedience  and  piety  and  resting  on  historic  authority 
and  special  revelation.  Hence,  ■while  imiforniity  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  practice  was  to  be  prescribed,  ho 
claiuied  that  unlimited  liberty  of  speculation  ought  to 
be  tolerated," 

It  is  in  the  survey  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  work  that  he  exhibits  the  views 
in  which  he  has  anticipated  many  of  the  speculations  of 
rationalism.  He  examines  first  mto  the  grounds  which 
Eevelation  puts  forward  for  its  claim  to  authority,  viz. 
prophecy,  the  Jewish  polity,  and  miracles ;°'  next  the 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  .canon  of  the  two 
Testaments  j""  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing ;"  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  faith  are  given  in  natural  religion.  In  this  way 
he  exhibits  his  views  on  those  branches  which  are  now 
denominated  the  evidences,  exegesis,  and  doctrines.  In 
the  discussion  of  prophecy  he  analyses  the  nature  of 
prophetic  foresight  into  vividne^  of  imagination ;  and 
exhibits  the  human  feeling  and  sentiment  intertwined 
with  it."  He  regards  the  Hebrew  idea  of  election  as 
merely  the  theocratic  mode  of  representing  their  own 
good  success  in  that  region  of  circumstances  which  was 
not  in  human  power."  His  explanation  of  miracles  has 
been  already  stated  :  the  course  of  nature  seems  to  him 
to  be  fixed'  and  immutable ;  and  he  argues  that  inter- 
ference with  its  course  is  not  a  greater  proof  of  Provi- 
dence than  a  perpetual  unchanging  administration.' 

As  his  philosophy  is  seen  m  the  treatment  of  the 
evidences,  so  his  criticism  appears  in  the  discussion  of 
the  canon.  He  examines  the  several  boots  of  scripture, 
and  concludes  from  supposed  marts  of  editorship  that 
the  Pentateuch  and  historical  boots  were  all  composed 

"  TliBol.  Pol.  eh.  19,  20.    The  idea  here  is  borrowed  from  Hobbea. 
"  Ch.  (1-6.)    '■  Ch.  7-13.     ■'  Ch.  13-16.    "  Ch.  1,  2. 
"  Ch.  3.  '  Ch.  6. 
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by  one  historian,  who  was,  he  thinka,  probably  Ezra, 
Deuteronomy  being  the  firat  composed."  The  prophetic 
boots  he  reaolves  into  a  collection  of  fragments.  His 
opinions  on  this  department  would  be  rq'ected  aa  imma- 
ture by  modern  rationalist  critics ;  yet  they  have  an 
historic  interest  aa  marking  the  rise  of  the  searching 
investigations  into  the  sources  and  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  sacred  literature,  which  have  been  pursued  in 
an  instructive  manner  in  modern  times.  His  view 
respecting  the  nature  of  scriptural  doctrines,"  that  they 
can  be  reduced  to  the  teaching  of  natural  reason,  is  a 
corollary  from  his  philosophy,  which  cannot  admit  that 
any  religious  truth  is  obligatory  which  is  not  self-evi- 
dent, and  is  analogous  to  the  doctrine  wliich  a  short 
time  previously  haa  been  stated  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.' 

These  remarks  will  suffice  in  explanation  of  the 
criticism  exhibited  in  this  work.  The  book  marks  an 
epoch,  a  new  era  in  the  critical  and  pliilosophical  inves- 
tigation of  religion,  Spinoza's  ideas  are  as  it  were  the 
head  waters  from  which  flows  the  current  which  is 
afterwards  parted  into  separate  streams.  If  viewed 
merely  aa  a  specimen  of  criticism,  they  are  in  many 
respects  very  defective.  For  this  branch  was  new  in 
Spmoza's  time.  Learning  had  been  directed  since  the 
Renaissance  rather  to  the  acquisition  of  stores  of  uifor- 
mation  concerning  ancient  literature  than  reflective  ex- 
amination of  tlie  authenticity  and  critical  value  of  the 
sources.  Yet  Spinoza's  sagacity  is  so  great,  that  the 
book  is  suggestive  of  information,  and  fertile  in  hinta  of 
instruction  to  readers  who  dissent  most  widely  Irom  his 
inferences.'  In  Spinoza's  own  times  the  work  met  with 
unbounded  indignation.  Indeed  hardly  any  age  could 
have  been  less  prepared  for  its  reception.  So  rigorous 
a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  was  then  held,  that  the 

'  Ch.  8. 

■  Ch.  (12-14.)  *  Be  Veritate.    See  Leet.  IV. 

'  Qreat  critical  sagacity  is  evinced  ia  describing  the  characteristics  of 
prophecy  (ch.  i.  and  ii.),  and  Ihe  historic  peculiarities  of  the  Pentateuch 
(ch.  viii.);  which  however,  it  would  seem,  had  l>een  observed  partially  by 
some  of  the  learned  Dutch  theologians  of  the  time. 
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queatioii  of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points  was  discussed  under  the  idea  that  inspira- 
tion would  be  overthrown,  if  the  admi^ion  was  made 
that  they  were  introduced  after  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  the  canon."  The  tone  of  fairness  in  Spinoza's  man- 
ner, which  compels  most  modern  readers  to  beheve  in 
his  honesty,  and  which  presents  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  the  profaneness  of  subseqaent  scepticism,  was  then 
regarded  as  latent  irony.  The  work  on  its  appearance 
was  suppressed  by  pubhc  authority ;  but  it  was  fre- 
quently reprinted ;  and  probably  no  work  of  free 
tnouglit  has  ever  had  more  inflnenee,  both  on  friends 
and  toes,  except  the  memorable  work  of  Strauss  in  the 
present  age.  Not  only  have  freethinkers  been  moulded 
by  it,  but  it  has  produced  lasting  effects  on  those  who 
have  loved  the  faith  of  Christ,  Vov  Spinoza's  work,  if 
it  did  not  create,  gave  expression  to  the  tendency  of 
which  slight  traces  are  perceptible  elsewhere,'  to  recog- 
nize a  large  class  of  facts  relating  to  the  pei-aonal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  the  "  human  ele- 
ment," as  it  has  been  frequently  called"  in  scripture,  tor 
which  orthodox  criticism  has  always  subsequently  had 
to  find  a  place  in  a  theory  of  inspiration  ;  facts  which 
first  shook  the  mechanical  or  verbal  theory,  which,  how- 
ever piously  intended,  really  had  tlie  effect  of  degrading 

'  Thi3  laj  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  which  Bmtorf  and  Owen 
offered  to  the  Tiew,  now  universally  adopted,  of  Capellua  and  Morinus, 
that  the  yowel  points  were  n  late  introdaetion  in  Hebrew,  perhaps  of  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries  A.D.  The  hislor;  of  the  controversy  is  f^iven 
in  Walch'a  Bibliotheca  Tlieol.  Select,  vol.  iv.  p.  244,  268 ;  and  Woirs 
Biblioiheea  Hebr.  part  iv.  p.  7;  part  ii.  p.  25  and  270.  The  Farmnla 
Consensus  of  the  Helvetic  church  (lfl75),  (on  which  see  Schweizer  in  Her- 
ffl^'a  Real.  Encytl.  si.  489  eeq. ;  Henke'a  Kirchenjjsschichte,  vol.  iv.  §84; 
E^enbach's  Dogmengesck.  %  222),  waa  partly  designed  against  the  views 
of  Capellus.  On  the  quosHon  of  the  TOwel  points,  consult  the  Prohffomena 
to  Walton's  Polyglot,  iii.  39;  Carpzor.  CHt.  Sacr.  Hi  seq.  Wolf's 
BihliolJuca  Hebraica,  ii.  476 ;  ir.  214  seq. ;  and  among  the  modems, 
CJeaenius's  Oesck.  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  %  48. 

'  E.  g.  in  lie  Clere.  See  8eMimen»  de  Quelques  Tlifologii-m  d'llol- 
lande  aur  PSistoire  Critiipie  dii  pere  Sinion^  and  his  Five  Letters  on 
Inspiration ;  and  in  the  French  Rotnan  catholic  critic,  R.  Simon,  in  reference 
to  whom  see  note  on  p.  83. 

"  E.  g.  by  rir.  Lee  on  Intpiration,  I.ect.  I, 
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tte  Bacred  writers  almoat  into  automatons,  and  regarded 
them  aa  the  pens  instead  of  the  penmen  of  the  inspiring 
Spirit."  Indirectly  the  effect  of  Spinoza's  thought  was 
seen  even  in  the  English  ch\irch.  The  dimculties 
which,  tlirough  means  of  the  EneHsh  deists,  it  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  great  ap^ogetic  writers  of  our 
own  country,  created  the  free,  but  perhaps  not  irrever- 
ent theory  of  revelation  manifested  in  the  churchmen 
of  the  last  century,"  which  restricted  the  miraculous 
assistance  of  inspiration  to  the  specific  subject  of  the 
revealed  communication,  the  religious  element  of  scrip- 
ture, and  did  not  regard  it  as  comprehending  also  the 
allusions,  scientific  orliistoric,  extraneons  to  religion. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  respect  of  criticism  that  Spinoza's 
views  have  affected  snhseqnent  thought.  The  central 
principle  of  his  philosophy,  the  pantheistic  disbelief  of 
miraculous  interposition  which  has  subsequently  en- 
tered into  BO  many  systems,  was  first  clearly  applied  to 
theology  by  him.  wherever  the  disbelief  in  the  snper- 
natural  has  arisen  from  a  priori  considerations,  and  ex- 
pressed itself,  not  with  allegations  of  consciouB  fraud 
against  the  devotees  of  rehgion,  nor  with  attempts  to 
explain  it  away  as  merely  mental  realism,  hut  with 
assertions  that  miracle  are  impossible,  and  nature  an 
unchanging  whole ;  this  disbelief,  whether  insinuating 
itself  into  the  defence  of  Christianity,  or  roarking  the 
attack  on  it,  has  been  a  reproduction  of  Spinoza. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  long  period  over  which 
we  have  travelled  in  this  lecture,  embracing  the  twofold 
crisis  of  free  thought  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  modem  era,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 

•  Compare  Dr.  Lee's  learned  and  valuable  work  on  Inspimtioa,  ch.  ir. 
The  writer  of  this  lecture  need  hardly  eay,  that  ho  cordially  and  reverently 
believes  in  the  miraculous  character  of  scripture  inspiration ;  and  that  the 
remarks  here  in  the  text  are  only  aimed  at  the  extravagant  views  held  m 
the  seventeenth  centurv,  such  as  that,  above  named,  in  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points.  No  Christian  however  ought  to  fail  to  appreciate 
the  deep  reverence  for  holy  scripture  implied  in  the  theory  from  which 
di^ent  is  here  expressed. 

"  A  note,  giving  proof  of  the  fact  here  stated,  will  be  found  at  the  ena 
of  Lect.  VIH. 
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pressed  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  permanent  victory 
of  truth,  and  the  exriuisite  order  according  to  which  the 
fatherly  providence  of  God  makea  all  things  conduce 
together  for  good.  When  the  course  of  history  is 
viewed  in  its  true  pei'spective,  we  perceive  that  Al- 
mighty love  ruleth.  The  period  haa  comprised  most  of 
the  great  movements,  political  or  intellectual,  which 
have  occurred  in  European  history  since  the  Christian 
era.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  gradual  recoii- 
Btruetion  of  society,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  inven- 
tion of  prhiting,  the  discovery  of  a  new  geogi 
world,  the  creation  of  modern  philosophy,  emhi 
it,  include  the  mention  of  almost  every  great  event, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prench  revolution,  which  has 
modified  the  character  of  the  hiunan  mind,  or  affected 
the  destiny  of  Christianity.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if 
Christianity  was  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished  by 
unbelief;  at  other  times,  the  church  seemed  to  lend 
itself  to  the  extermination  of  all  freedom  of  investigation. 
Yet  Christianity  haa  lasted  through  all  these  dangers, 
throwing  off,  like  a  healthy  system,  the  errors  which 
from  time  to  time  insinuated  themselves  into  it,  and 
diffusing  its  blessings  of  eternal  truth  into  every  region 
of  life  and  thought.  The  past  is  the  pledge  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

Look  forth  I — that  Btream  behold, 
That  stream  upon  ■whose  bosom  we  have  passed 
Floating  at  ease,  while  nations  have  effaced 
Nations,  and  death  has  gathered  to  his  fold 
Long  lines  of  mighty  kings : — look  forth,  my  sou!  I 
(Nor  in  this  vision  be  thou  slow  to  trust) 
The  living  waters,  less  and  less  by  guilt 
Stained  and  polluted,  brighten  as  they  roll. 
Till  they  have  reached  the  eternal  city — built 
For  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just." 

"  Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastkal  Saniiete,  part  ii.  i'7. 
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DEISM  IN   ENGLAND  PREVIOUS   TO    A.  D.  1760. 


Isaiah  lix.  19. 

W/kh  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  fiood,  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  shall 

lift  up  a  standard  against  him, 

THE  forms  assinned  by  free  thought  in  the  fourth 
great  crisis  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  commenced 
with  the  rise  of  modern  philosophy,  and  has  continued 
with  slight  intervals  to  the  present  time,  have  been  al- 
ready stated'  to  be  chiefly  three,  corresponding  with 
the  three  nations  in  which  they  have  been  manifested. 

In  this  lecture  we  shall  sketch  the  history  of  one  of 
these  forms — English  Deism — ^by  which  name  the  form 
of  unbelief  is  denominated  which  existed  during  the 
close  of  the  eeventeentli  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  If  the  dates  be  marked  by  correspond- 
ing political  history,  its  rise  may  be  placed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  its  maturity  in  the  period  from 
the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  invasion  of  the  Pretender 
in  17i5  ;  its  decay  in  tlie  close  of  the  re^n  of  George 
II,  and  the  early  part  of  tliat  of  George  III.' 

This  long  period  was  marked  by  those  great  events 
in  intellectual  and  social  history  which  were  calculated 

'  See  above  p,  11. 

'  This  computation  regards  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  as  marking  the 
commencement,  and  Hume  the  close;  the  doubters  of  the  lattei'  half  of  the 
eightficnlh  century,  such  as  Gibbon,  lieing  deluded,  because  their  wriOngs 
are  marlted  by  the  forms  of  French  unbelief. 
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to  awaken  tiie  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It  witnessed  the 
dethronement  of  constituted  authorities— intellectual, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political ;  the  constant  struggle  of 
religious  factions ;  and  on  two  occasions  civil  war  and 
revSution.  It  was  affected  by  the  rise  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Bacon,  and  the  positive  advances  of  natural 
science  under  Newton  and  his  coadjutors.  It  compre- 
hended moments  marked  by  the  outburst  of  native 
genius,  and  others  influenced  by  contact  with  the  conti- 
nental literature,  both  with  the  speculative  theolc^  of 
Holland  and  the  dramatic  and  critical  literature  of 
France.'  Above  all  it  was  illumined  by  the  presence 
of  such  an  array  of  great  minds  in  aU  departments  of 
intellectual  activity  as  can  rarely  be  matched  in  a  single 
period.  If,  when  the  human  mind  in  the  middle  ages 
was  warmed  into  life  after  the  winter  of  its  long  torpor, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  revival  of  literature, 
the  renewd  of  its  power  was  marked  by  a  disposition  to 
throw  off  the  trammels  which  had  hound  it  in  the  night 
of  its  darkness,  how  mu(di  more  might  such  a  result  be 
expected  when  it  was  basking  under  the  sunshine  of 
meridian  brightness,  and  exulting  in  the  consciouanesa 
of  strength. 

A  special  peailiarity  of  this  period  likely  to  produce 
effects  on  religion  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
philosophy  of  this  age  compared  with  former  ones  was 
essentially  a  discussion  of  method.  The  two  rival  philoso- 
phies which  now  arose  are  generally  placed  in  opposition 
to  each  otlier,  as  physical  and  mental  respectively,  that 
of  Bacon  being  conversant  with  nature,  that  of  Des- 
cartes with  man.'  But  in  truth  in  one  respect  both 
were  united.  Each  was  analytical ;  each  strove  to  lay 
down  a  general  method  for  investigating  the  sphere  of 
inquiry  which  it  selected.     Both  were  reactions  against 

'  The  former  in  the  struggle  of  Anninians  and  Calvimats  in  the  Pnritan 
eontroverey ;  the  latter  in  the  revolution  supposed  to  be  caused  in  our  titera- 
Eura  by  the  influence  of  Dryden, 

'  In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  Leot.  111,  (p.  106)  see  Couwn'fl 
SUt.  de  la  Phil,  au  1 8'  tikle  (Legon  3) ;  and  Remusat's  Esmi  mr  Bacon, 
1857  ;  bnt  especially  tlic  sketch  of  the  relation  of  Bacon's  philosophy  to 
religion  in  K,  Fisuher's  inonoRvaph  on  Bacon,  (c.  x.  aad  si.) 
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tlie  dogmatic  assumptions  of  former  systems ;  both  as- 
sumed the  indispensable  necessity  of  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  method  of  attaining  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly, though  differing  widely  in  appealing  to  the  exter- 
nal senses  or  the  internal  intuitions  respectively,  they 
both  built  philosophy  in  the  criticism  of  liret  principles. 
Hence,  independently  of  any  particular  corollaries  irom 
special  parts  of  their  systems,  the  influence  of  their 
spirit  was  to  beget  a  critical,  subjective,  and  analytical 
study  of  any  topic.  "When  applied  to  religion,  tbis  is 
the  feature  which  subsequently  characterizes  alike  the 
unbelief  and  the  discu^ion  of  the  evidences.  Difficul- 
ties and  the  answers  to  difficulties  are  found  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  functions  and  capacities  of  the  interpreting 
mind.  This  appeal  to  reason  was  denominated  ration- 
alism in  the  seventeenth  century,  prior  to  the  present 
application  of  the  term  in  a  more  limited  and  obnoxious 
sense.  The  speeiflc  doctrine  arrived  at  by  this  process, 
■which  allows  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  moral  conscience,  but  denies  the  specific 
revelation  which  Christianity  asserts,  was  called  theism 
or  deisln.  (21) 

In  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned  as  mai'king 
the  first  stage  of  deism,  extending  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pecu- 
liarity which  characterized  the  inquiry  was  the  political 
aspect  which  it  bore.  The  relation  of  religion  to  politi- 
cal tolerarion'  gave  occasion  for  examining  the  sphere 
of  truth  which  may  form  the  subject  of  political  inter- 
ference. 

Two  writei-s  of  opposite  schools  are  usually  regarded 
as  marking  the  rise  of  deism,  both  of  whom  belonged  to 
this  phase  of  it.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Hobbes. 
Both  formed  their  systems  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.° 
The  one  rej  ected  revelation  by  making  religion  a  matter 

'  Thia  iaquirj  waa  called  forth  in  the  disputea  of  the  established  church 
ag^nst  popery  aud  puritaniam,  and  led  to  works  in  favour  of  toleratioo  bj 
Chillingworth,  Bp,  Jeremy  Taylor  {Liberty  of  Prophesying),  and  later  by 
Milton ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  hy  Loote, 

'  Hobbea's  Lematltan  was  not  published  till  1651;  but  the  thoughts 
irere  evidently  suggested  by  the  woes  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlea  I. 
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of  indiyidual  intuition,  the  other  by  making  it  a  matter 
of  political  convenience. 

Lord  Herbert,'  tlie  elder  brotber  of  the  saintly  poet, 
if  looked  at  as  a  philosopher,  must  be  classed  ■with  Des- 
cartes rather  than  with  Bacon,  though  chronology  for- 
bids the  idea  that  he  can  have  learned  anything  from 
Beseartes.  It  is  probable  that  while  on  his  early  em- 
bassy in  France  he  came  under  the  same  inteEectual  in- 
fluences which  suggested  to  Descartes  his  views.  Frag- 
ments of  knowledge  and  partial  solutions  derived  from 
older  philosophies  exist  before  a  great  thinker  like  Des- 
cartes embodies  them  in  a  si'stem,  Herbert  may  have 
been  led  by  the  indirect  effect  of  such  influences  to  a 
theory  of  innate  ideas,  independently  of  Descartes ;  or 
he  may  have  arrived  at  it  by  reaction  aeainst  the  Pyr- 
rhonism of  some  of  the  French  writers  of  the  preceding 
age,  such  as  Montaigne,  with  whose  writings  he  waa 
familiar. 

His  works  furnish  his  views  on  knowledge  and  on 
religion,  both  natural,  heathen,  and  Christian.  They 
include  a  treatise  on  truth,  which  suggested  another  on 
the  cause  of  errors.  The  views  on  reh'gion  therein 
named,  further  suggested  one  on  the  religion  which 
could  be  expected  m  a  layman,  and  tliis  again  a  critique 
on  heathen  creeds,  written  to  sliow  the  universality  of 
the  beliefs  so  described,' 

In  discussing  truth'  he  surveys  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  places  the  ultimate  test  of  it  in  the 
natural  instinci*  or  axiomatic  beliefs.     These  accord- 

'  Herbert  (1581-1648).  Wavorka  vere.  DeVeritate,  la2i.  Be  Camis 
Erronim,  1645,  De  Reltyione  Laki,  Be  Rcligione  Gentilium,  1663.  An 
autobiography  was  published  in  1764.  tie  vits  unsiveieil  bj  Locke 
(Reamn.  of  ChrisHaniei/),  Baxter,  Halyburtan,  Leland  (Beiili,  letL  1  nnd 
a),  and  Koitfaolt ;  and  bis  pMIoeopb}'  waa  attacked  by  Gaasendi.  On  Her- 
bert aee  Eitter's  Cheistlithe  FhUtmtpkie,  tL  390  acq.  ;  Tennemann's  Oes^. 
s.llSseq.;  Eiohhorn'a  Geiwh.  ifer  ii(.  6,  B6  aeq.;  Hallam's  History  of 
Literature,  ii.  380  seq. ;  and  LeoJiler'a  Geschichte  des  Englischen  Deismus, 
p.  86-54  ;  Eemusat  in  Eev.  des  Deui  Mondes,  1854,  vol.  iil.  His  views  in 
Bomo  respects  Beem  to  have  resembled  those  of  Peeock  or  Sebonde. 

'  In  its  mode  of  treatment  it  has  been  compared  to  Bacon's  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients. 

'  In  the  n^  VeriMf. 
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ingly  betome  the  test  of  a  religion.  Tlie  true  religion 
must  therefore  tie  a  universal  one  ;  that  is,  one  of  which 
the  evidence  commends  itself  to  the  universal  mind  of 
man,  and  finds  its  attestation  in  truth  intuitivelv  per- 
ceived. Of  Buch  truths  he  enumerates  five :'° — tne  ex- 
istence of  one  supreme  God ;  the  duty  of  worship  ;  piety 
and  virtue  as  the  means  thereof;  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  existence  of  rewards  and  punisjiments  both 
here  and  hereafter.  These  he  regards  as  the  iunda- 
mentai  pillars  of  universal  religion ;  and  distinguishes 
from  these  realities  tlie  doctrines  of  -what  he  calls  par- 
ticular religions,  one  of  which  is  Christianity,  as  being 
uncertain,  because  not  self-evident ;  and  accordingly 
considers  that  no  assent  can  be  expected  in  a  layman, 
save  to  the  above-named  self-evident  truths.  His  view 
.  however  of  revelation  is  not  very  clear.  Sometimes 
he  seems  to  admit  it,  sometimes  proscribes  it  as  uncer- 
tain. His  object  seems  not  to  have  been  primarily  de- 
structive, but  merely  the  result  of  attempts  to  discover 
truth  amid  the  jarring  opinions  of  the  churclies  of  his 
day." 

The  ideas  which  his  writings  contributed  to  deist 
speculation  are  two  ;  viz.,  the  examination  of  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  reh'gion,  and  the  appeal  to  an  inter- 
nal illuminating  influence  superior  to  revelation,  "  the 
inward  light,"  as  the  test  of  religious  truth.  This  was 
a  phrase  not  uncommon  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  used  by  the  Puritans  to  mark  the  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  instincts,  the  heaven-taught  feehngs ;  and  later 
by  mystics,  like  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  to  imply 
an  appeal  to  an  internal  sense.'"  But  in  Herbert  it 
differs  from  these  in  being  universal,  not  restricted  to  a 
few  persons,  and  in  being  intellectual  ratlier  than  emo- 
tion£  or  spiritual.  It  was  not  analysed  so  as  to  sepa^ 
rate  intuitional  from  reflective  elements,  and  seems  to 

'°  Be  Rdig.  Oenlil.,  15.  199.  App.  to  Eelig.  Laid,  2,  3. 

"  There  is  a  ourioua  record  in  Wa  journal  (Aiitobiography,  p.  171-S) 
of  an  earnest  prayer  for  guidance  on  the  eubjeet  of  the  publication  of  his 
first  book  De  VenlaU,  whicli  lie  no  doubt  saw  was  opposed  to  popular 
belief. 

"  LecUer,  Gesuhiehte  A»  E.  D.  p.  84. 
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have  been  analogous  to  Descartes'  ultimate  appeal  to 
the  natural  reason,  tlie  self-evidencing  tbrce  of  tiie  men- 
td  axioms," 

If  it  waa_  the  anxiet;^  to  find  certainty  in  controver- 
eies  concerning  theological  dogmas,  which  suggested 
Herbert's  inquiries,  it  was  the  stru^le  of  ecclesiastical 
parties  in  connexion  with  political  movements  which 
excited  those  of  Hobbes." 

In  his  philosophical  views  he  belonged  to  an  oppo- 
site school  to  Herbert.  A  disciple  of  Bacon,  he  was 
the  first  to  apply  his  master's  method  to  morals,  and 
to  place  the  basis  of  ethical  and  political  obliga- 
tion in  experience;  and  in  the  apphcation  of  these 
philosophical  principles  to  religion,  he  also  represented 
the  contrary  tendency  to  Herbert,  state  interference  in 
contradistinction  from  private  liberty,  political  religion 
as  opposed  to  personal.  The  contest  of  individusdism 
a^amst  multitudinism  is  the  parallel  in  politics  to  that 
ot  private  judgment  against  authority  in  religion. 
While  some  of  the  Puritans  were  urging  unlimited 
license  in  the  matter  of  religion,  Hobbes  wrote  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  state  control,  and  the  importance  of  a 
fulcrum  on  which  individual  opinion  might  repose,  ex- 
ternal to  itself;  and  referring  the  development  of  eocie- 

"  Because  thej  bear,  m  be  thought,  the  great  teat  of  Uana  eelf- 
evident.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cUame^s  of  an  idea  was  &  lest 
01  the  ranate  character  of  it  in  Descartes'  system  {FrindpiaPhilompMa 
g  10).  Such  ideas  are  those  which  would  be  regarded  in  Kant's  srstem 
as  necessary  forms  of  tWnking,  and  in  Cousin's  as  belongicit  to  the  im- 
personal reason.  ^   ° 

»  Hobbes  (1S88-1679).  The  Zei-ioihan  is  a  philosophy  of  society, 
studied  as  tie  development  of  the  individual.  He  first  treats  of  the  in- 
dividuol,  book  i. ;  then  the  commonwealth,  book  ii, ;  then  the  Christian 
oommonwealth,  boofe  ilL  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  error,  book  iv. ;  borrowing 
the  Idea  from  AiiguaUn'B  De  av.  Dei.  The  brevity  of  the  notice  in  tbi 
text  prevenla  the  possibility  of  doing  Justice  to  the  grandeur  and  to  the 
good  Mnse  shown  lo  many  respects  m  Hobbes'a  works.  He  was  answered 
hy  (-udworth  {Iittelkoival  System)  ;  Cumberland  {De  Leg.  Nat.)  ■  Dr  Seth 
Ward  ;  Bramhall,  (1658) ;  Archbp.  Tcnison,  1760;  and  Lord  Clarendon  in 
his  Sumey  of  Leviathan  (1676),  For  an  eiplanation  and  criticism  on  Ms 
phdosophieal  principles,  see  Ritter,  ch.  vi.  453  seq. ;  Tennemano,  b.  x.  63 
seq.;  Lewes'  Hiatory  of  FMloiopky ;  Morell's  Id.;  Hallam  b.  iL  498 
seq. ;  and  on  bis  reUgious  opinions,  Leland  (cb,  iiL),  and  Lechler  (p.  6J- 
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ty  to  the  necessity  for  restraining  the  natural  Belfishness 
of  man,  and  resolving  right  into  expedience  as  embodied 
in  the  sovereign  head,  he  ended  with  crushing  the  rights 
of  the  individual  spirit,  and  defending  absolute  govern- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  such  a  sensational 
and  materialist  theor?  to  religion  will  be  anticipated. 
He  traced"  the  genesis  of  it  m  the  individual,  and  its 
expression  in  society  ;  finding  the  origin  of  it  in  selfish 
tear  of  the  supernatural.  The  same  reason  which  led 
him  to  assign  supremacy  to  government  in  other  depart- 
ments induced  him  to  give  it  supreme  control  over  re- 
ligion. Society  being  the  cheek  on  man's  selfishness, 
and  supreme,  deciding  all  questions  on  grounds  of  gen- 
eral expedience ;  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
became  iJie  authority  of  the  church."  Though  he  had 
occasion  to  discuss  revelation  and  the  canon"  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  yet  it  is  hard  to  fix  on  any  point  that  was  ac- 
tual unbelief. 

The  amount  of  thouglit  contributed  by  him  to  deism 
was  small ;  for  his  influence  on  his  successors  was  unim- 
portant. The  religious  instincts  of  the  heart  were  too 
strong  to  be  permanently  influenced  by  the  cold  mate- 
rialist tone  which  reduced  religion  to  state  craft.  "With 
the  exception  of  Coward,"  a  materialist  who  doubted 
immortaUty  about  the  end  of  the  century,  tlie  succeed- 
ing deists  more  generally  followed  Herbert,  in  wishing 
to  elevate  rehgion  to  a  spiritual  sphere,  than  Hobbes, 
who  degnided  it  to  political  expedience.  A  slight  ad- 
ditional interest  however  belongs  to  his  speculations, 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  ideas,  together  with 

■*  Part  i.  c  13. 

"  Part  iiL  B.  39. 

"  Part  iiL  c  33. 

"  Coward  {1667-1^34  eire.)  was  ft  physician,  who  wrote  in  1.02 
Seeond  7%ovgMi  on  Ibaaan  Souls,  apparently  intended  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  spirit  and  natural  immortality,  but  not  of  immortality  itself 
as  a  divine  gift  from  God  to  man,  though  oppooetita  disbelieved  him  in 
this  assertion.  The  list  of  anawera  written  is  given  in  Chalmers's  Biogra- 
phical bictioKarg  under  Coumrd.  The  bouse  of  commons  in  lt04  con- 
demned the  book,  and  caused  it  to  be  burned. 
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those  of  Herbert,  moat  probably  suggested  some  parte 
of  the  system  of  Spinoza,'" 

The  two  ^vriters  of  whom  we  have  now  heen  treat- 
ing, lived  prior  to  or  during  the  Commonwealth.  Fiom 
the  date  of  the  Restoration  the  existence  of  doubt  may 
be  accepted  as  an  established  tact.  During  the  reaction, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  which  ensued  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
doubt  concealed  itself  in  retirement ;  but  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  under  the  name  of  atheism,'"  in  contem- 
porary sermons  and  theological  books,  proves  its  exist- 
ence. Indeed  tlie  reaction  contained  the  very  elements 
which  were  likely  to  foster  unbelief  among  undiscerning 
minds.  The  court  set  a  sad  example  of  impurity ;  and 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  churchmen,  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  political  and  religions  liberty,  were  calculated  to  gen- 
erate an  antipathy  to  the  clergy  and  to  religion. 

Toward  the  end  of  Charleys  reign,  a  feeling  of  this 
kind  expresses  itself  in  the  writings  of  Charles  Blount," 
who  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  interval  in  which 
the  press  became  free,  owing  to  the  omission  to  renew 
the  act  which  submitted  woriis  to  the  eenfior,''  to  pub- 
lish with  notes  a  translation  of  Philostratus's  life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  with  the  same  purpose  as  Hiero- 
cles  in  the  fourth  century,  to  di^uise  tlie  peculiar  char- 
acter of  Christ's  miracles,  and  draw  an  invidious  par- 
allel between  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  the 
divine  founder  of  Christianity.  Subsequently  to 
Blount's  death,  his  friend  Gildon,  who  lived  to  retract 
his  opinions,"  published  a  collection  of  treatises,  entitled 

"  Spinoza's  view  of  religioti  is  tlie  part  puggcsted  by  Herbert,  and  hia 
view  of  the  reltttJon  of  the  slate  to  religion  that  euggeeted  by  Hobbes. 
=°  See  Note  21  (p.  413). 

"  C.  Bloont  (,1664-98)  wrote  the  JninioJ/aWi,  167fi;  Li/eo/Apol- 
lonhu  7)iana,  1680;  Oracles  of  Season,  16S6.  (See  Miuaraliij,  Htsioryof 
England,  vol  iv,  802.)  He  waa  refuted  by  Nichols  (1128)  Conference 
mlh  a  Theist.    See  Lechler  (114-IS4),  and  Leland,  ch.  iv. 

"  The  Licensing  Act  of  1662  coacerDing  Ihe  press  was  allowed  lo  ei- 
pire  in  161B.  When  James  II.  came  to  the  throne  (1686)  the  censorship 
was  renewed  for  seven  years ;  and  again  in  1 693  was  revived  for  two  jeara, 
at  which  time  it  finally  expired.  See  North  British  Bevievi,  No.  60,  (May 
1859.)  "  As  proved  by  his  work  in  1105,  The  DdsCi  Manual. 
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"  The  Oracles  of  Reason  ;"  a  work  -whieli  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  tlie  opinions  of  a  little  band  of 
unbelievers,  of  whom  Blount  was  one."  The  mention 
of  two  of  the  papers  in  it  will  explahi  the  views  in- 
tended. One  is  on  natural  religion,"  in  which  the  ideas 
of  Herbert  are  reproduced,  and  exception  is  taken  to 
revelation  as  partial  and  not  selt-evident,  and  therefore 
uncertain ;  and  the  objections  to  the  sufficiency  and 
potency  of  natural  religion  are  refuted.  A  second  is 
on  the  deist's  religion,'"  in  which  the  deist  creed  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  belief  in  a  God  who  is  to  be  worship- 
ped, not  by  sacrifice,  nor  by  mediation,  but  by  piety. 
Punishment  in  a  future  world  is  denied  as  incompatible 
with  Divine  benevolence ;  and  the  safety  of  the  deist 
creed  is  supported  by  showing  that  a  moral  life  is  supe- 
rior to  belief  in  mysteries.  It  will  he  seen  from  these 
remarks  that  Blount  hardly  makes  an  advance  on  his 
deist  predecessor  Herbert,  save  that  his  view  is  more 
positive,  and  his  antipathy  to  Christian  worship  less 
concealed. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  two  new 
influences  were  in  operation,  the  one  poHtical,  the  other 
intellectual ;  viz.,  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
ensued  on  the  revolution,  generating  free  specolation, 
and  compelling  each  man  to  form  his  political  creed ; 
and  the  reconsideration  of  the  first  principles  of  knowl- 
edge" implied  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke." 

'*  The  Orades  of  Reason  (1693)  eonsista  of  sixteen  papers  in  several 
letters  to  Mv.  Hobbes  and  others,  bj  Ch.  Blount,  Gildoii,  and  others.  Papers 
(No,  1-4)  arc  a  defeuoe  of  T.  Burnet's  archEeology,  or  on  subjeets  cognate 
to  it.  No.  6  is  concerning  the  deist's  religion ;  6  on  immoriality ;  7  on 
Arians,  TrinitariimB,  and  Connoila ;  8  that  felicity  is  pleasure ;  9  of  fate 
.  and  fortune;  10  of  the  original  of  the  Jews;  11  of  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
rying two  Bisters  auccesaTely  ;  12  of  the  subTersion  of  Judaism,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Millennium ;  13  of  the  auguries  of  the  ancients ;  14  of  natural 
rel^ion ;  1 5  that  the  soul  is  matter ;  16  tJiat  the  world  is  eternal. 

»  No.  I*.  «  No.  6. 

"  Attendon  had  been  called  a  little  earlier  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  prinuiples  of  reli^on,  by  the  Platonizing  Cambridge  party  of  More 
and  Cudworth,  followers  partly  of  Descartes.  See  Burnet's  Mem.  of  fiin 
T^iea,  i.  IBT ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Taylor's  able  introduction  to  the  eSition 
of  Simnit  Pati-ick's  Works,  Oiford  1868,  (p.  28-42). 

"  On  Lficlie's  philosophy  see  Bitter  Chr.  FML  vii,  449-'^34  ;  Coiisin's 
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The  effect  of  these  new  influences  on  religion  is  very 
marked.  Controversies  no  longer  turned  npon  ques- 
tions in  which  the  appeal  lay  to  the  common  ground  of 
scripture,  as  in  the  contest  which  Churchmen  had  con- 
ducted aaainst  Puritans  or  Eomanists,  but  extended  to 
the  examination  of  the  first  principles  of  ethics  or  poli- 
tics ;  such  as  the  foundation  of  government,  whether  it 
depends  on  hereditary  right  or  on  compact,  as  in  the 
conti'oversy  against  the  nonjurors'"  before  the  close  of 
the  century, ;  or  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  church,  and 
the  right  of  every  man  to  religious  liberty  and  private 
judgment  in  religion,  as  in  the  Convocation  andEan- 
gonan"  controversy,  which  marked  the  early  years  of 
Sie  next  century.  The  very  diminution  also  of  quota- 
tions of  authorities  is  a  pertinent  illustration  that  the 
appeal  was  now  being  made  to  deeper  standards. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke,  whidi  attempted  to  lay  a 
basis  for  knowledge  in  psycholoCT,  coincided  with, 
where  it  did  not  create,  this  general  attempt  to  appeal 
on  every  subject  to  ultimate  principles  of  reason.  This 
tone  in  truth  marked  the  age,  and  acting  in  every  re- 
gion of  thought,  affected  alike  the  orthodox  and  the 
unbelieving.  Accordingly,  as  we  pass  away  from  the 
speculations  which  mark  the  early  period  of  deism  to 
those  which  belong  to  its  maturity,  we  iind  that  the 
attack  on  Christianity  is  le^  suggested  by  pohtical  con- 
siderations, and  more  entirely  depends  on  an  appeal  to 
reason,  intellectual  or  moral. 

The  principal  phases  belonging  to  this  period  of  the 
maturity  of  deism,  which  we  mm  now  successively  en- 
counter, are  four : 

Silt.  dePhilos.  milSo  sihU,i:\\.  16-25;  UoriiW  Hist,  of  Phil,  ^oV  i. 
p.  100  seq. ;  Leitea  Id.  ;  Lechler,  164-1 79.  His  work  tlio  ReawnabUjiess 
of  Christianit'j  typified  the  tone  of  the  writers  on  the  Chiistian  avidenoes 
for  tbe  neit  half  century, 

"  Forthisand  the  nest  named  contrOTersy,  seelathbnry's  JVoH-Jurars 
(1846),  ch.  IT.,  and  History  of  Con-oocaiion,  ch.  12-14. 

"  On  thoBangorian  controversy  (1717,  IS),  see  Hallam's  Conrtid/iMmoi 
History  (vol.  ii.  408).  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  which  were  written  during 
the  controTersy  was  mada  by  tbe  aatiquiuiaD  Tbomas  Heame,  and  is 
printed  in  Hoadley's  works  (3  vols.  fol.  1718).    See  vol.  ii.  381,  and  tbe 
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(1)  An  examination  of  the  first  principles  of  religion, 
on  it6  dogmatic  or  theological  side,  with  a  view  of 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  reason  to  interpret  all  mys- 
teries, and  defending  ateolute  toleration  of  free  thought. 
This  tendency  is  seen  in  Toland  and  Colhns, 

(2)  An  examination  of  religion  on  the  ethical  side 
occurs,  with  the  object  of  asserting  the  eupi'emacy  of 
natural  ethics  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  denying  the 
motWe  of  reward  or  punishment  implied  in  dependent 
morality.     This  is  seen  in  Lord  Shatteshury. 

After  the  attack  has  thus  been  opened  against  re- 
vealed rehgion,  by  creating  prepossessions  agamst  mys- 
tery in  dogma  and  the  existence  of  religious  motives  in 
morals,  there  follows  a  direct  approach  against  the  out- 
works of  it  by  an  attack  on  the  evidences, 

(3)  In  an  examination,  critical  rather  than  philo- 
sophical, of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Collins,  and  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  by  Woolston. 

The  deist  next  approaches  as  it  were  within  the  for- 
tress, and  advances  against  the  doctiines  of  revealed 
religion  ;  and  we  find  accordingly, 

(4)  A  general  view  of  natural  religion,  in  which  the 
various  differences, — speculative,  moral,  and  critical, 
are  combined,  as  in  Tindal ;  or  with  a  more  especial 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  as  in  Korgan,  and  the 
New  as  in  Chubb  ;  the  aim  of  each  being  constructive 
as  well  as  destructive ;  to  point  out  the  absolute  suffi- 
ciency of  natural  religion  and  of  the  moral  sense  as  re- 
ligious guides,  and  the  impossibility  of  accepting  as 
obligatory  that  which  adds  to  or  contradicts  them ;  and 
accordingly  they  point  out  the  elements  in  Christianity 
which  they  consider  can  be  retained  as  absolutely  true. 

The  first  two  of  these  attacks  occur  in  tlie  fot  two 
decades  of  the  century ;  the  two  latter  in  the  jjeriod 
fi-om  1720  to  1740,  when  the  public  mind  not  being 
diverted  by  foreign  war  or  internal  sedition,  and  other 
controversies  being  closed,  the  deist  controversy  was  at 
its  height.  After  examining  these,  other  tendencies 
will  meet  us,  when  we  trace  wie  decline  of  deism  in  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Hume. 
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The  first  of  these  tendencies  just  noticed  is  seen  in 
Toland,"  who  directed  liis  speculations  to  the  around 
principles  of  revealed  theology,"  and  slightly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon." 

Possessing  much  originality  and  learning,  at  an 
early  age,  in  1696,  just  a  year  after  the  censorship  liad 
been  finalty  removed  and  the  press  of  England  made 
permanently  free,  he  published  bis  noted  work,  "  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious,"  to  show  that  "  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Gospels  contrary  to  reason,  nor  above  it ;  ana 
that  no  Clinstiioi  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a  mys- 
tery," The  speculations  of  all  doubters  first  originate 
in  some  crisis  of  personal  or  mental  hiator;y-.  In  To- 
land^s  case  it  was  probably  the  change  of  religion  from 
catholic  to  proteatant  which  first  unsettled  his  religious 
faith.  The  work  just  named,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  attempt  to  bring  religious  truth  nnder  the  grasp  of 
the  intoUect,waa  one  of  some  merit  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, and  written  with  that  clearness  which  the  influence 
of  the  French  raodck  studied  by  Dryden  had  introduced 
into  Enghsh  Hterature.  Yet  it  is  diifieult  to  understand 
why  a  single  work  of  an  unknown  student  should  attract 
so  much  public  notice.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
was  induced  at  once  to  present  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin." 
Two  years  after  its  publication  the  Irish  parliament 

"  Tolaud  (1669-1732).  He  was  bora  an  Irish  catholic,  turned  protcs- 
tant,  wrote  his  first  deist  book,  1696 ;  fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of 
Hanover,  and  fonnd  protectiou  there  ;  wrot«  poMcal  pamphleta,  and  lived 
abroad  till  near  the  <Aoae  of  hia  life.  His  chief  thcol»^cal  writings  are, 
Chrittianit;/  iiof  MijsUriota,  1696 ;  Amyntar,  or  Defence  of  the  Life  of 
MUton,  1899  (on  the  Canon);  Naiareviut,  1718;  Tetradymva,  1720;  Paitr 
theislUoH,  1720,  aive  formula  celebi'audEe  sodalkatis  Socradcas,  1720,  a 
parody  on  the  Christian  Bervica  books.  These  are  collected  in  hia  Misccl- 
laiiBom  Warka  (1726).  (Vol.  i.  oontMna  his  translation  of  the  Spaccio  of 
Bruno.)  He  was  answered  by  John  Norria,  Archbp.  Sjnge,  and  Dr.  Peter 
Browne ;  bv  S.  Chuie,  and  by  Jonea  in  his  work  on  the  Canon.  Consult 
teland'flFiew  of  Diistiad  WrUert,  Lett.  iv. ;  Lechler  (180-210),  and  (463- 
73j,  and  note  on  p.  188. 

"  Li  his  Chritlaanity  n/tt  Mysterio'aa. 

"  In  lus  Amyntor. 

"  For  these  facts  seethe  Memoir  of  Tolandprefiicd to  his  JfisceWatieous 
Workif,  and  also  Chalmers's  Bingrc.phuat  Dictionary. 
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d<^liberated  upon  it,  and,  refusing  to  hear  Toknd  in 
defence,  passed  sentence  that  the  book  should  be  burnt, 
and  its  author  imprisoned — a  fate  which  he 


only  by  flight."  And  in  1701,  no  less  than  five  years 
after  tlie  publication  of  his  work,  a  vote  for  its  prosecu- 
tion passed  the  lower  house  of  the  English  convocation, 
which  the  legal  advisers  however  denied  to  be  within 
the  power  of  that  assembly.^"  Toland  spent  most  of  the 
remainder  of  Ids  life  abroad,  and  showed  in  his  subse- 
quent works  a  character  growing  gradually  worse, 
lashed  into  bitterer  opposition  by  the  censure  which  he 
had  received. 

His  views,  developed  in  his  work,  Christianity  not 
Mysterious,^  roquu-e  fuller  statement.  He  opens  witb 
an  explanation  of  the  province  of  reason,"  the  means  of 
information,  external  and  internal,  which  man  pos- 
sesses ;  a  part  of  his  work  which  is  valuable  to  the  phi- 
losopher, who  watches  the  influence  exercised  at  that 
time  by  psychological  speculations ;  and  he  proposes  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  neither  con- 
trary to  reason  nor  above  it.  He  exhibits  the  impossi- 
bility of  beheving  statements  which  positively  contradict 
reason ;"  and  contends  that  if  they  do  not  really  contra- 
dict it,  but  are  above  it,  we  can  form  no  intelligible  idea 
of  thera.  He  tries  further  to  show  that  reason  is  neither 
so  weak  nor  so  corrupt  as  to  be  an  unsafe  guide,"  and 
that  Bcripturo  itself  only  professes  to  teach  what  is  in- 
telligible.'" Having  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  not  contrary  to  reason,  he  next  proceeds  to 
^low  that  they  do  not  profess  to  be  above  it ;  that  they 
lay  claim  to  no  mystery,"  for  that  mystery  in  heathen 

'"  This  oppoation  increased  Toland'a  bitternoss,  for,  in  the  following 
year,  1 608,  in  publishing  a  Life  of  MUkin,  and  taking  occasion  to  disprore 
that  Charies  I  was  the  aathor  of  the  Ikon  Basilikc,  he  threw  out  hints  of 
Minilar  forgeries  in  works  attributed  lo  the  apostles.  The  hatred  of  church- 
men was  inrther  InereaBed  by  thia  work. 

"  See  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  iv.  631 ;  Burnet's  Sistorv  of  kU  oiore 
ISmw,  vol  iv.  621 ;  Lathburj's  ffiMoiy  of  Convoeation,  (1842),  p.  288  seq. 
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writers  and  the  New  Testament  does  not  mean  some- 
tln'ng  inconceivable,  but  something  intelligible  in  itself, 
wbicli  nevertheless  was  bo  veiled  that  it  needed  reveal- 
ing ;"  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  popular  idea  of 
mystery  was  attributable  to  the  analogy  of  pagan  writers, 
and  did  not  occur  till  several  centuries  after  the  ibunda- 
tion  of  Christianity." 

It  is  possible  that  the  book  may  have  been  a  mere 
paradox,"  the  effort  of  a  young  mind  going  through  the 
process  through  which  all  young  men  of  thought  pass, 
and  especially  in  an  age  like  Tolaiid's,  of  trying  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  what  they  believe,  fiut  students 
who  are  thus  forming  their  views  ought  to  pause  before 
they  scatter  their  half-formed  opinions  in  the  world. 
In  Toland's  case  public  alarm  judged  the  book  to  have 
a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  he  was  an  outcast  from 
the  sympathy  of  pious  men  for  ever.  If  he  was  misun- 
derstood, as  he  contended,  his  fate  is  a  warning  against 
tlie  premature  publication  of  a  paradox.  The  question 
accordingly  wliich  Toland  thus  suggested  for  discussion 
was  the  prerogative  of  reason  to  pronounce  on  the  con- 
tents of  a  revelation,  the  problem  whether  the  mind 
must  comprehend  as  well  as  apprehend  all  that  it  be- 
lieves. The  other  question  which  he  opened  was  the 
vahdity  of  the  canon."  Here  too  he  claimed  that  his 
views  were  misunderstood.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mention  made  by  him  concerning  spurious  works  at- 
tributed to  the  apostles,  referred  to  the  canonical  gos- 
pels. Accordingly,  if  in  his  former  work  he  has  been 
considered  to  have  anticipated  the  older  school  of  Ger- 

"  Ch.  3.  "  Ch.  6. 

"  Cfr.  his  Apolopy/or  ChrisHanitii  not  Mysterious  169  d    Iso  a 

letter  from  Mr.  Molyneui  to  Locke  (Locke's  Works,  ed.  1523  1 
p.  568),  quoted  in  the  memoir  (p.  11)  prefiied  to  Toland's  Jf  ir  J^ 
Works. 

"  Inhi3LifeofMilton(1698)pp.81,92,liehadaUude[!tow  ksfl  Ij- 
attributed  to  Christ  and  the  apostles.  This  was  attacked  by  Blacthall  as 
if  intended  agmnst  the  canonieal  ecripturea,  and  was  defended  by  Tolsnd 
by  the  publicaUon  of  the  Am^nior,  a  catalogue  of  t)0ok3  mentioned  by  the 
fathers  aa  truly  or  falsely  aeoribed  to  Jeaus  Christ,  his  apostles,  Sc  The 
learned  Pfaff  calls  it  "inagnem  Catalc^uin"  [Sisa.  Cril.  JVof.  Teat,  ch,  i. 
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man  rationalists,  in  the  present  he  has  been  thought  to 
have  touched  upon  the  questions  discussed  in  the  mod- 
ern critical  school.  The  eontroversj  which  ensued  was 
the  means  of  oponing  iip  tie  discussion  of  the  great 
question  which  relates  to  the  New  Testament  canon, 
viz.,  whether  our  present  New  Testament  hooks  are  a 
selection  made  in  tne  second  century  from  among  early 
Christian  writings,  or  whether  the  church  from  ffie  first 
regarded  them  as  distinct  in  kind  and  not  merely  in 
degree  from  other  literature ;  whether  the  early  respect 
shown  for  scripture  was  reverence  directed  to  apostolic 
men,  or  totheir  inspired  teaching. 

If  Toland  is  the  type  of  free  speculation  applied  to 
the  tlieoretical  side  of  religion,  lord  Shaftesbury"  is  an 
example  of  speculations  on  the  practical  side  of  it,  and 
on  the  questions  which  come  under  the  province  of 
ethics. 

The  rise  of  an  ethical  school  parallel  with  discussions 
on  the  philosopliy  of  religion  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing; teatures  of  that  age,  whether  it  be  regarded  in  a 
scientific  or  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  age  was  one 
in  which  the  reflective  reason  or  understanding  was 
busy  in  exploring  the  origin  of  all  knowledge.  The 
department  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  could  not  long 
remain  unexamined.  In  an  earlier  age  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  divine  attributes  and 
human  duty  had  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  revela- 
tion ;  but  now  the  disposition  to  criticise  every  subject 
by  the  light  of  common  sense  claimed  that  philosophy 
must  investigate  them.  Beason  was  to  work  out  the 
system  of  natural  theology,  and  ethics  the  problem  of 
the  nature  and  ground  of  virtue.  Hence  it  will  be  ob- 
vious how  elc«e  a  relation  existed  between  such  specula- 
tions and  theology.  The  Christian  apologist  availed 
himself  of  the  new  ethical  inquiries  as  a  corroboration 
of  revealed  religion ;  the  Deist,  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

"  A  Memoir  of  Lord  Sbaftesbury  (1671-1713),  has  been  klelj  publish- 
ed {1880).  His  chief  work  was  the  C^arociejTsrics.  Onhisrehgioua  viewa 
see  Loland  ch.  6  and  6 ;  LecWer  243-365 ;  and  on  hia  philosophical  views, 
see  Bitter  vii,  635  seq. ;  Eichhom,  OssoMchtc  der  Litcratur,  vi.  424  seq. 
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Lord  Sliaftesb\iry  is  usually  adduced  as  a  d.eist  of 
this  class.  He  has  not  indeed  expressed  it  definitely  in 
his  writings ;  and  an  ethical  system  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Butler's  sermons,"  cannot  necessarily  he  charged 
■with  deism.  But  the  chaise  can  be  substantiated  from 
his  memoirs ;  and  his  writings  manifest  that  hatred 
of  clerical  influence,  the  wish  to  subject  the  church  to 
the  state,  which  will  by  some  persons  he  regarded  as 
unbelief,  but  which  was  not  perhaps  altogether  sur- 
prising in  an  age  when  the  clergy  were  almost  univer- 
sally alien  to  the  revolution,  and  the  Convocation  mani- 
fested opposition  to  political  and  religious  hberty.  The 
ground  on  which  the  charge  is  generally  founded  is, 
that  Shaftesbury  has  cast  reflections  on^the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments."  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  sceptical  insinuations  were  intended ;  yet  his  re- 
marks admit  of  some  explanation  as  a  result  of  his  par- 
ticular point  of  view. 

The  ethical  schools  of  his  day  were  already  two ;  the 
one  advocating  dependent,  the  other  independent  mo- 
rality ;  the  one  grounding  obligation  on  self-love,  the 
other  on  natural  right.  Shaftesbury,  though  a  disciple 
of  loeke,  belonged  to  the  latter  school.  His  works 
mark  the  moment  when  this  ethical  school  was  passing 
from  the  objective  inquiry  into  the  immutability  ot 
right,  as  seen  in  Clarke,  to  the  subjective  inquiry  mto 
tlie  reflex  sense  which  constitutes  our  obligation  to  do 
what  is  right,  as  seen  in  Butler.  The  depreciation  ac- 
cordingly of  the  motives  of  reward,  as  distinct  from  the 
supreme  motive  of  loving  duty  for  duty's  sake,  was  to 
be  expected  in  his  system.  The  motives  of  reward  and 
punishment  which  form  the  sanctions  of  religious  obli- 
gation, would  seem  to  him  to  be  analogous  to  the  em- 
ployment of  expedience  as  the  foundation  of  moral. 
His  statements  however  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration 
even  in  an  ethical  view,  as  well  as  calculated  to  insiuu- 

"  On  hia  moral  system,  Bee  Mackintosh's  Bissertaiion  on  Etbki,  p. 
188-166 ;  and  on  Butler's  ethical  system,  and  its  reUiaon  to  Shaftesbury, 
see  the  anme  work,  p,  ITl  seq.  ~       _,  -■  of-o 

'*   Worlcs,  Tol.  ii.  Inquiry  tonceming  Virtue,  Charaet.  u,  2 1 2  etc 
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ate  erroneous  ideas  in  a  theological.  It  is  possible  that 
his  motive  was  not  polemical ;  but  the  unchristian  char- 
acter of  bis  tone  renders  the  hypothesis  improbable,  and 
explains  the  reason  why  his  essays  called  the  "  Charac- 
teristics "  iiave  been  ranked  among  deist  writings. 

"We  have  seen,  in  Toland  and  Shatteebury  respect- 
ively, a  discussion  on  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  basis 
of  religion,  together  with  a  few  tracra  of  the  rise  of 
criticism  in  reterence  to  the  canon.  In  their  successors 
the  inquiry  becomes  less  psychological  and  more  criti- 
cal, and  therefore  less  elevated  by  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  speculative  above  the  struggle  of  theological  po- 
lemic. 

Two  branches  of  criticism  were  at  this  time  com- 
mencing, which  were  destined  to  suggest  difficulties 
alike  to  the  deist  and  to  the  Cliristian ;  the  one  the  dis- 
covery of  variety  of  readings  in  the  sacred  text,  the 
other  the  doubts  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  books.  It  was  the  large  collection  of 
various  readings  on  the  New  Testament,  first  begun  by 
Mills,"  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  former,  wliicii 
has  been  called  the  lower  criticism,  and  which  so  dis- 
tressed the  mind  of  Bengel,  that  he  spent  his  life  in 
aUaying  tlie  alarm  of  those  who  like  himself  felt  alarmed 
at  its  effect  on  the  question  of  verbal  inspiration.  And 
it  was  the  disproof  of  the  genuinenras  of  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  by  the  learned  jBentley,"  which  first  threw 
solid  doubts  on  the  value  attaching  to  traditional  titles 
of  books,  and  showed  the  irreiragable  character  belong- 
ing to  an  appeal  to  internal  evidence ;  a  department 
which  has  been  called  the  higher  criticism.  This  latter 
branch,  so  abundantly  developed  in  German  specula- 

"  The  readinga  of  the  text  had  been  disturbed  bj  Courcelles  (1668), 
a»d  by  Walton  in  bis  Polyglot,  which  cauaed  an  alartn,  ou  which  see  Hody 
(Be  Mbl.  Text.  B63  seq.),  bat  not  widely  till  Mills,  1707.  Mills'  readings 
were  attacked  by  Whitby  in  1110,  and  the  arguments  of  tbe  latter  were 
afterwards  turned  by  Collina  against  Revelation. 

"  In  1899.  Doille'3  critidsm  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles  (1666)  had 
shown  Bunilar  sagacity  to  that  afterwards  displayed  by  Bentley,  and  bore 
to  his  inquiries  the  same  telation  which  those  just  named  in  the  text  bore 
to  those  of  Mills, 
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tion,  is  only  hinted  at  by  tlie  English  deists  of  the  eight- 
eenth age,  as  by  Hobbea  and  Spinoza  earlier  ;  but  we 
shall  soon  see  the  use  which  Collins  and  others  made  of 
the  former  inquiry. 

The  form,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  Toland  and 
Shaftesbury,  might  by  a  latitude  of  interpretation  be 
made  compatible  with  Christianity ;  but  Oollina  and 
Woolaton,  of  whom  we  next  treat,  mark  a  much  further 
advance  of  free  thought.  They  attack  what  has  always 
been  justly  considered  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
Christianity,  the  relation  wliich  it  bore  to  Jewish 
prophecy,  and  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  for  its 
establishment. 

Collins"  must  be  studied  under  more  than  one 
aspect.  He  not  only  wrote  on  the  logic  of  religion,  the 
method  of  inquiry  in  theology,  but  also  on  the  subject 
of  scripture  interpretation,  and  the  reality  of  proph- 
ecy." 

It  was  in  1713  that  he  published  "  A  discourse  of 
free-thuiking,  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  a 
sect  called  Free-thinkers."  This  is  one  of  the  first 
times  that  we  find  this  new  name  used  for  Deists ;  and 
the  object  of  liis  book  is  to  defend  tJie  propriety  of  un- 
limited liberty  of  inquiry,  a  proposition  by  which  he 
dea^ed  the  unrestrained  hberty  of  belief,  not  in  a 
political  point  of  view  merely,  but  in  a  moral.  His 
argument  was  not  unlike  more  modern  ones,"  which 
show  that  civilization  and  improvement  have  been 
caused  by  free-thinking  ;  and  he  adduces  the  growing 
disbelief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  in  proof  of  the  way 
in  which  the  rejection  of  dogma  had  ameliorated  politi- 

"  CoUina  (1676-1729).  Hia  worlts  irere  On  ImmonaHty  (1707,  8)  in 
the  Dodwell  eontpoveray ;  Freethijtking,  1718,  refated  entirely  by  Benttej 
in  the  Pkilekuthsrus  LipmcmU.  (See  also  Dr.  Ibbot's  Boyle  Lectnres, 
1713,  where  the  general  aubjcct  is  treated.)  On  Necessity,  1716.  The 
Grounds  of  the  Ckrislian  Heli^oa,  1724  {occasioned  by  Whiston'a  work 
on  Propheey) ;  answered  by  bishop  Chandler,  Samuel  Cbandler,  T.  Sher- 
lock, and  Uoaes  Lowman;  Sclieme  of  Literal  Propheei/,  1727,  in  answer 
to  Chandler.  See  lelnnd,  oh.  vii.,  and  Leohler,  217-240.  Henke'a 
KirBheiK/esehiekle,  vi.  s.  39. 

"  In  the  two  woife  named  below  in  the  text 

"  E.  g.  that  of  Buckle  in  Hislo^i/  of  dmUmtion. 
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cal  seieneo,  whicli  until  recently  had  visited  the  sup- 
posed crime  with  the  punishment  of  death."  After 
thus  showing  the  duty  of  free-tMnking,""  he  argued 
that  the  sphere  of  it  ought  to  comprehend  points  on 
which  the  right  is  usually  denied  ;  such  as  the  divine 
attributes,  the  truth  of  the  scriptures,  and  their  mean- 
ing ;"  establishing  this  by  laying  a  number  of  charges 
against  priests,  to  show  that  their  dogmatic  teaching 
cannot  be  trusted,  unchallenged  bf  free  inquiry,  on  ac- 
count of  their  discrepant"  opinions,  their  rendering  the 
canon  and  text  of  ecriptnre  uncertain,"  and  their  pious 
frauds ;"  concluding  by  refuting  objections  against  free- 
thinking  derived  from  its  supposed  want  of  safety/" 

Tlie  book  met  with  intelligent  and  able  opponents ; 
the  critical  part,  containing  tlie  allegations  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  text  of  scripture,  and  the  charge  of  alter- 
ing it,  being  effectually  refuted  by  Bentley,  The  work 
is  an  exa^eration  of  a  great  truth.  Undoubtedly  free 
inquiry  is  right  in  all  departments,  but  it  must  be  re- 
strained within  the  proper  limits  which  the  particular 
subject-matter  admits  ot ; — limits  which  are  determined 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  studied,  partly  by 
the  laws  of  the  thinking  mind. 

Eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1724,  Collins  published 
his  "Discburse  of  the  Grounds  and  Eeasons  of  the 
Christian  rehgion."  This  work  is  chiefly  critical.  It 
does  not  merely  contain  the  incipient  doubts  on  tlie 
variety  of  readings,  and  the  uncertainty  of  hooka,  but 
spreads  over  several  provinces  of  theological  inquiry. 
Under  the  pretence  of  establishing  Christianity  on  a 
more  sohd  foundation,  the  author  argues  that  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles  made  the  whole  proof  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  to  rest  solely  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;"  that  if  these  proofs  are  valid,  Christianity  is 
established ;  if  invalid,  it  is  false."  Accordingly  he  ex- 
amines   several  of  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  Old 


p.  11. 

"  P,  5-27. 

"  P.  S9,  &o. 

p.  66. 

='  P.  88. 

"  P.  92. 

P.  100,  &c. 
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Testament  in  the  New  in  favour  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  only  alle- 
gorical or  fencifnl  proofs,  accommodations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  propheeiea ;  and  anticipates  the  ohjeetions 
which  could  be  stated  to  his  views."  He  asserts  that 
die  expectation  of  a  Hessiah  among"  the  Jews  arose 
only  a  short  time  hefore  Christ's  coming ;"  and  that  the 
apostles  put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  Hebrew  books, 
■^diich  was  contrary  to  the  sense  accepted  by  the  Jewish 
nation ;  that  Christianity  is  not  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  literally,  hut  mystically  and  allegorically, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  mystical  Judaism. 
His  inference  is  accordingly  stated  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  figurative  or  mystical  interpretation  of 
scripture ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  real  object 
was  an  ironical  one,  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  resting  on 
apostolio  misinterpretations  of  Jewish  prophecy,  and 
thus  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was  a  mere  Jewish 
sect  of  men  deceived  by  fanciful  interpretations. 

The  work  produced  considerable  alarm  ;  more  from 
the  solemn  interest  and  saeredness  of  the  inquiries  which 
it  opened,  than  from  any  danger  arising  from  excellence 
in  its  form,  or  ability  in  the  mode  of  putting.  It  antici- 
pated subsequent  speculations,"  by  regarding  Christian- 
ity as  true  ideally,  not  historically,  and  by  insinuating 
the  incorrectness  of  the  apostolic  adoption  of  the  mys- 
tical system  of  interpreting  the  ancient  scripture. 

A  writer  came  forward  as  moderator"  between  Col- 
lins and  his  opponents,  who  himself  afterwards  became 

"  Id.  11.  ■•  H.  (8-10.) 

"  Two  odier  writers,  Mandeville  and  Ljona,  have  been  omitted  ;  Man- 
deville  {Fabki  of  the  Bees,  1723),  because  hia  speculations  did  not  bear 
directly  on  religion ;  Lyons,  because  his  work  ia  not  important.  In  1133 
be  published  Ihe  Infallibility  of  Human  Jvdgment,  in  which  he  analysed 
the  mind,  and  applied  the  reEufls  of  his  analjas  to  the  first  principles  of 
natur^  religion,  and  to  discredit  the  eTidenoes  and  doctrines  of  revealed. 
It  bears  more  teaemblanee  t*  Toland  and  Chubb  than  to  any  other  writers, 
but  is  a  feeble  work,  interesting  only  as  showing  the  prevalence  of  psjclio- 
l<^cal  inquiries,  and  the  tendency  bt  eiamins  psychologically  the  subject 

'•E.  g.  Some  of  those  in  Germany,  see  Lect  VI  and  VII. 
"  In  flie  Moderator,  or  controviny  betvxen  the  aulhor  of  the  Grounds, 
d-c.  and  his  reverend  oppanenti',  1727.     (Woolfltan's  Works,  vol.  v.) 
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still  more  noted,  by  directing  an  attack  on  miracles, 
similar  to  that  of  Collins  on  prophecy  ; — the  unhappy 
Woolston."  A  fellow  of  a  college"  at  Cambridge,  in 
holy  orders,  he  was  for  many  years  a  diligent  student 
of  the  fathers,  and  imbibed'  from  them  an  extravagant 
attachment  to  the  allegorical  sense  of  scripture.  Mnd- 
ing  that  his  views  met  with  no  support  in  that  reason- 
ing age,  he  broke  out  into  unmeasured  insult  and  con- 
tempt against  his  brother  clergy,  as  slaves  to  the  letter 
of  scripture.'"  Deprived  of  his  fellowship,"  and  dis- 
tracted by  penury,  he  extended  his  hatred  from  the 
ministers  to  the  religion  which  they  ministered.  And 
when,  in  reply  to  Collins's  assertion,  that  Christianity 
reposed  solely  on  prophecy,  the  Christian  apologists  fell 
back  on  miracles,  he  wrote  in  1737  and  the  two  fol- 
lowinff  years  his  celebrated  Discov/rsea  on  the  Mira- 
cles. (22)  They  were  published  as  pamplilete  ;  in  each 
one  of  which  he  examined  a  few  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  trying  to  show  such  inconsistencies  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  untrustworthy 
if  taken  literally ;  and  hence  ne  advocated  a  figurative 
interpretation  of  them ;  asserting  that  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  an  emblematical  representation  of  his 
spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  man."  The  gospels  thus 
become  a  system  of  mystical  theology,  instead  of  a  lite- 
ral history.  In  defence  of  this  method  he  claimed  the 
example  of  the  ancient  church,"  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  fathers  admitted  a  literal  as  well  as  a  figurative 
meaning.  Whether  he  really  retained  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  the  spiritual  interpretation,"  or  merely 


9-17S3.  His  works  are  collected  in  five  volumes, 
with  a  life  prefixed.  His  pamphlets  on  Miracles  were  refuted  by  bishops 
Pierce,  1129,  Gibson,  and  Smabroke,  by  Lardner,  and  by  Sherlock  in  the 
Trial  of  the  Witnessea.  On  Woolston,  see  Leland  (Let.  8),  Lechler 
(289-311),  Henke.Ti.  49. 

"  Sydney  Sussex. 

"  A  D-ee  &ift  to  the  Clergy,  or  Ike  Hireling  Priests  challenged,  112i, 
(Fin-is,  vol.  iii.).  y    '  ' 

"  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Works,  pp.  B  onii  22. 

"  In  DisooucBB  iii.  '*  Disc.  i.  Div.  i. 

■"  Strauss  (Leh.  Jen.  Introd.  §  6)  thinka  that  bis  bitterness  manifesW 
that  he  did  not. 
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used  it  as  an  excuse  for  a  more  secure  advance  to  the 
assault  of  the  hktoric  reality  of  scripture,  is  very  un- 
certain. 

The  letters  were  written  with  a  coarseness  and  irrev- 
erence so  singular,  even  in  the  attacks  of  that  age,  that 
it  were  well  if  they  could  be  attributed  to  insanity. 
They  contain  the  most  undisguised  abuse  which  had 
been  uttered  against  Christianity  since  the  days  of  the 
early  heathens.  Occasionally,  when  wishing  to  utter 
grosser  blasphemies  than  were  permissible  by  law,  or 
compatible  with  his  assumed  Christian  stand-point,  he 
introduced  a  Jewish  rabbi,  as  Celsus  had  formerly  done, 
and  put  the  coarser  calumnies  into  his  mouth,"  as  ditii- 
eulties  to  which  no  reply  could  be  furnished  except  by 
figurative  interpretation.  The  humour  which  marked 
these  pamphlets  was  so  great,  that  the  sale  of  them  was 
immense.  Voltaire,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time, 
and  perhaps  imbibed  thence  part  of  nis  own  opinions, 
states  the  immediate  sale  to  have  exceeded  Uiirty  thou- 
sand copies ;'°  and  Swift  describes  them  as  the  ibod  of 
every  politician."  The  excitement  was  so  great,  that 
Gibson,  tiien  bishop  of  London,  thought  it  necessary  to 
direct  five  pastorals  to  liis  diocese  in  reference  to  them," 
and,  not  content  with  this,  caused  Woolston  to  be  prose- 
cuted ;  and  the  unhappy  man,  not  able  to  pay  the  fine 
in  which  he  was  condemned,  continued  in  prison  till  his 
death." 

In  clarifying  "Wooleton  with  later  writers  against 
miracles,  he  may  be  compared  in  some  eases,  though 
with  striking  difFerenees  of  tone,  with  those  German 
rationalists  hke  Paulus  who  have  rationalized  the  mira- 
cles, but  in  more  eases  with  thuse  who  like  Strauss  have 
idealized  them.  His  method  however  is  an  appeal  to 
general  probability  rather  than  to  literary  criticism. 

"  Disc.  IT,  and  Sffems,  sect.  i. 

"  Voltaire,  (Ewens  Crit.  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  816-356. 
'  Swift's  Poem  on  bia  Death.  TTorita,  vol,  siv.  p.  359. 

'"  The  latest  Pastorals  of  Gibson  are  not  onlj  against  Woolston,  but 
other  ijeiste  also,  such  as  Tindal. 

"  His  friends  would  hsTB  found  monej  for  the  fine ;  but  Woolston 
could  not  find  securitica  for  his  good  behaviour  if  releaaed. 
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Tlio  next  form  that  Deism  assumed  has  reference 
more  to  the  internal  than  the  external  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  doetrineB  rather  than  the  evidences.  Less 
critical  tiian  the  last-named  tendency,  it  differs  from  the 
earher  one  of  Toland  in  looking  at  religion  less  on  tlie 
speculative  side  as  a  revelation  of  dogma,  and  more  on 
the  practical  as  a  revelation  of  duties.  While  it  com- 
bined into  a  system  the  former  objeetions,  critical  or 
philosophical,  the  great  weapon  whicli  it  uses  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  mor£  reason,  by  -which  it  both  tests  reve- 
lation and  suggests  a  substitute  in  natural  rehgion,  thus 
using  it  both  destructively  and  for  construction. 

Dr.  Tindal,'"  the  first  writer  of  this  class,  had_  early 
given  offence  to  the  church  by  his  writings ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1730,  in  his  extreme  old  a^,  that  he  published 
his  celebrated  dialogue,  "Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  or,  the  Gospel  a  Kepublication  of  the  Eeligion 
of  Nature."  This  was  not  only  the  most  important 
work  that,  deism  had  yet  produced,  composed  with 
care,  ^d  bearing  the  marks  of  thoughtful  study  of  the 
chief  contemporary  arguments.  Christian  as  well  as  De- 
ist, but  derives  an  interest  from  the  cu-cumsta^ce^  that 
it  was  the  book  to  which  more  than  to  anj^  other  single 
work  bishop   Butler's   Analogy  was   designed   as   the 

Tindal's  object  is  to  show  that  natural  religion  is 
absolutely  perfect,  and  can  admit  of  no  increase  so  as  to 
carry  obligation.  For  this  pnrpose  he  tries  to  estabhsh, 
first,  that  revelation  is  unnecessary,^'  and  secondly,  tliat 
obligation  to  it  is  impossible.  His  arg\mient  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  these  two  positions  is,  that  if  man's  per- 
fection be  the  living  according  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,"  and  God's  laws  with  the  penalties  at- 

"  Matthew  Tindal,  (1057-1783),  a  fellow  of  Ali  Souls'  college,  wrote 
in  1706  The  RinhU  of  Ike  Cliristkm  Church  asierlfd,  probably  su^eated 
by  Spinoza's  writinga,  to  show  that  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  church 
to  the  stale  was  the  only  safeguard  for  pablie  happiness ;  and  in  1730, 
ChrUHanity  aa  old  as  the  Creation,  which  was  anaweted  by  Conybeare 
17S2,  Leland  17S8,  and  by  Watetland.  The  reply  of  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked  by  Conyers  Middleton.  On  Tindal,  see  Lechlcr,  S26-34I ;  Lcland, 
Lett.  9;  Henke,  vi.  57.  "'  Ch.  (i-vi.)  "  Ch.  iii. 
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tached  be  for  man's  good,*'  notliing  being  required  by 
God  for  its  own  sake  ;"  then  true  religion,  whether  in- 
ternally or  extemaUj  revealed,  having  the  one  end, 
human  happiness,  must  be  identical  in  its  precepts." 
Having  denied  the  necessity,  he  then  disputes  the  possi- 
bility, of  revelation,  on  the  ground  that  the  inculcation 
of  positive  as  distinct  from  moral  duties,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  good  of  man,  as  creating  an  independent  rule." 
Assuming  the  moral  faculty  to  be  the  tbuudation  of  all 
obligation,  he  reduces  all  rehgioas  truth  to  moral.  _  It 
is  in  thus  showing  the  impossibility  of  any  revelation 
save  the  repubhcation  of  the  law  ot  nature  that  he  no- 
tices many  of  the  difScuIties  in  scripture  which  form  the 
mystery  to  the  theologian,  the  ground  of  doubt  to  the 
objector.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  literaiy  character, 
such  as  the  assertion  of  the  failure  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies,  and  of  marks  of  fallibility  in  the  scripture 
writers,  like  the  mistake  which  he  alleges  in  respect  to 
the  belief  in  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ."  Others 
of  them  are  moral  diflculties,  points  where  the  revealed 
system  seems  to  him  to  contradict  our  instincts,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites.'"  In  reference  to  this 
last  example,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  type  of  his 
assertions,  he  argues  against  the  possibility  of  a  divine 
commission  for  the  act,  on  the  principle  asserted  by 
Clarke,'"  that  a  miracle  can  never  prove  the  divine  truth 
of  a  doctrine  which  contravenes  the  moral  idea  of  just- 
ice ;  or,  in  more  modem  phrase,  that  no  supposed  mira- 
cle can  be  a  real  one,  if  it  attest  a  doctrine  which  bears 
this  character.  In  the  present  work  Tindal  denied _the 
necessity  and  possibility  of  a  new  revelation  distinct 
from  natural  religion,  lie  did  not  Hve  to  complete  the 
concluding  part  of  his  book,  wherein  he  intended  to 
show  that  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  as  old  as 
the  creation ;  i.  e.  were  a  republication  of  the  religion 
of  nature. 

Tindal  is   an   instance   of  those  who  have  uncon- 
f  kindled  their  torch  at  the  light  of  revelation. 
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Tbc  religion  of  nature  of  whieli  he  speaks  is  a  logical 
idea,  not  an  historic  fact.  The  creation  of  it  is  analo- 
gous to  the  mention  of  the  idea  of  compact  as  the  basis 
of  society,  a  generalization  from  its  present  state,  not  a 
tact  of  its  original  history.  It  is  the  residuum  of  Chris- 
tianity when  the  mysterious  elements  have  been  sub- 
tracted. But  in  adopting  the  idea,  the  Deists  were  on 
the  same  level  as  the  Christians.  Both  alike  travelled 
together  to  the  end  of  natural  religion.'"  Here  the  De- 
ist halted,  willing  to  accept  so  much  of  Christianity  as 
was  a  republication  of  the  moral  law.  The  Christian, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  ui  reason  the  necessity^  for 
revelation,  and  proceeded  onward  to  revealed  doctrines 


and  positive  precepts. 

The  works  of  the  two  writers  Morgan  and  Chubb  in 
part  supply  the  defect  left  in  Tindal,  the  omission  on 
the  part  of  deism  to  show  that  Christian  truths  were  a 
republication  of  natural  religion  ;  the  former  especially 
attacking  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  divine, 
the  latter  the  claims  of  the  Christian. 

Morgan's  chief  work,"'  the  "  Moral  Philosopher," 
was  published  m  1737.  Starting  from  the  moral  point 
of  view,  the  sole  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the 
moral  law,  the  writer  exliibits  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  moral  test  as  the  only  certain  criterion  on  the  ques- 
tions of  religion,  and  declines  admitting  the  authority 
of  miracles  and  prophecy  to  avail  against  it,"  an  inves- 
tigation suggested  partly  by  the  questions  just  named 
of  the  ground  of  unbelief,  and  partly  by  the  circum- 
stance Uiat  the  Christian  writers  were  beginning  to 
dwell  more  strongly  on  the  external  evidences  when 
unbelievers  prot^ed  the  internal  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  adoption  of  this  test  of  truth  prevents  the  admission 
of  an  historic  revelation  with  positive   duties.      He 

"  See  the  remarka  iu  Euaga  and  BsvUm,  IBBO,  p.  2T2. 

"  Morgan  diecl  1743.  His  chief  work  was  the  Moral  Philosopher, 
mi,  with  two  Tolumea  more  in  reply  W  opponents.  It  waa  refilled  by 
leland,  and-the  controversy  was  earned  forwtird  in  Trncts  which  are 
described  in  Leiand'a  DHsU,  vol.  i.  Lett.  IX  and  12.  See  also  Leehler, 
870-390;  Henke,  Ti.  10. 

'"  Vol,  i,  p.  m,  96.  vol.  U,  %  ]. 
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thinks  with  Tindal  that  natural  rehgion  is  perfect  in 
iteelf,  but  seems  to  admit  that  it  is  so  weak  as  to  need 
repubheation,'"  which  is  a  greater  admission  than  Tin- 
dal made  in  his  extant  volume.  When  however  he 
passes  trom  the  decision  on  the  general  possibility  of 
revelation  to  particular  historic  forms,  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian,  he  discredits  both.  The  infallibility  of  the 
moral  sense  is  stiU  the  canon  by  which  his  judgment  is 
determined.  On  this  ground  he  disbelieves  the  Jewish 
religion,"  selecting  successive  passages  of  the  national 
history,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Baac,  the  oracle  of 
Urim,"  the  ceremonial  religious  system  °°  as  tJie  object 
of  his  attack.  A  degree  of  mterest  attaches  to  his  criti- 
cism on  tliese  points,  in  that  it  was  the  means  of  calHng 
forth  the  celebrated  work  of  Warburton  on  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses. 

The  same  principles  of  criticism  mislead  him  in  his 
examination  of  Christianity.  The  hallowed  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  forms  a  stnmblingblock  to  him,  on  the 
ground  of  the  transfer  of  merit  by  imputation,'"  He 
regards  Christianity  as  a  Jewish  gospel,  until  it  was 
altered  by  the  apostles,  whose  authority  he  discredits  by 
arguments  not  unlike  the  ancient  ones  of  Celsus.  The 
method  of  Morgan  is  more  constructive  than  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Not  denying  the  historic  element  of 
Christianity  by  idealizing  it  as  Collins,  he  attempts  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  historic  facts.  The  central 
tliought  wliich  guides  him  throughout  ia  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  moral  reason.  His  works  open  np  the 
broad  question  whether  the  moral  sense  is  to  pronounce 
on  revelation  or  to  submit  to  it,  and  thus  form  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  particular 
sceptical  opinions  and  methods  upon  metaphysical  and 
ethical  theories. 

In  the  period  wliich  we  are  now  examining,  deism 

was  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  the  upper  classes.     It 

was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  that  it  spread  to 

the  lower,  political  antipathy  against  the  church  giving 

"  p.  14S  seq.  "  Vol  i.  "  Id.  p.  272,  &o.  ii.  g  6. 
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point  to  religious  imbelief.  Chubb,"  whom  we  next 
consider,  is  one  of  the  few  eseeptiona.  He  was  a  work- 
ing man,  endowed  with  strong  native  sense ;  who  mani- 
fested the  same  inclination  to  meddle  with  the  deep 
subject  of  religion  which  afterwards  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  who  influenced  the 
lower  orders  later  in  the  eentnry.  In  hie  general  view 
of  religion,  Chubb  denied  all  particular  providence,  and 
by  necessary  consequence  the  utihty  of  prayer,  save  tor 
its  subjective  value  as  having  a  reflex  benefit  on  the 
human  heart."  He  was  undecided  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  revelation,  but  seemed  to  allow  its  possi- 
bility.' He  examined  the  tliree  great  forms  of  religion 
which  professed  to  depend  upon  a  positive  revelation, 
Judaism,"  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity.  The  claims 
of  the  first  he  wholly  rejected,  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  explained  by  Morgan,  as  incompatible  with  the 
moral  character  of  God.  In  reference  to  the  second  he 
anticipated  the  modern  opinions  on  Mahometanism,  by 
asserting  that  its  victory  was  impossible,  if  it  had  not 
contained  truth  which  the  human  spirit  needed.  In 
examining  the  third  he  attacked,  like  Morgan,  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles"  and  prophecy,*  and  asserted  the  ne- 
cessity of  moral  right  and  wrong  as  the  ground  of  the 
interpretation  of  scripture. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  an  explana- 
tion of  "  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  which  his  works  an'ord  of  the  un- 
fairness produced  by  the  want  of  moral  ii^ight  into  the 

'"  T.  Chubb  (Ula-llil),  of  whom  a  brief  memoir  waa  published 
1147.  He  was  the  author  of  various  tracts,  of  which  a  list  is  ^ten  in 
Darling's  Oyclopadta  BiUiographiea,  1862.  The  account  of  Chubb's 
views  ^ren  in  the  1«it  is  brief,  partlj  because  of  their  dmilarity  to  others 
previou^y  named,  and  partly  bMBuse  the  author  has  been  able  1*  see  only 
very  few  of  Chubb's  worlis.  But  they  are  explained  in  Leehlec,  p. 
343-356,  luid  Leland,  ch.  18.  Chnbb's  eariier  writii^  seem  to  lie  Socin- 
ian,  his  later  ddsljeal.  His  best  known  worka  are,  A  Biscoarse  coticeitiiiiff 
Reason,  1781 ;  the  True  Gospel  of  Jems  Christ,  1739 ;  and  Posthumous 
[Forts,  2  Tols.,1748. 

'•  Poitktanous  Works,  i.  287. 

•  Id.  i,  292.  '  Id.  ii.  sect.  6. 

"  Posthumous  Works,  li.  152.  '  Id,  177,  kc. 
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■woes  lor  which  Christianity  supplies  a  remedy,  and  into 
the  deep  adaptation  of  the  echeme  of  redemption  to 
effect  the  object  proposed  hy  a  merciful  Providence  in 
its  commnnication/  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  three 
last  writers  whose  systems  have  been  explained,  resem- 
ble each  other  so  much  as  to  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  restrict  their  attack  to  the  internal  character  of 
revelation,  employ  the  moral  rather  than  the  historical 
investigation,  embody  the  chief  speculations  of  their 
predecessors,  and  offer,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a 
constructive  as  well  m  a  destructive  system ;  morality 
or  natural  religion  in  place  of  revealed,' 

An  anonymous  work  was  published  in  1T44,  which 
merits  notice  as  indicating  a  ,elight  alteration  in  tlie 
mode  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  deists.  It  was  enti- 
tled, T7te  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  P.  Annet,  who  died  in  the  wretchedness  of 
poverty.'  It  was  designed  in  reply  to  some  of  the  de- 
fences of  this  suhjeet  which  the  writings  of  Woolston 
and  others  had  provoked.  Its  ohjeet  was  to  aiiow  that 
the  writings  which  record  the  statement  of  Christ's  pre- 
diction of  nis  own  death  are  a  forgery ;  that  the  narra^ 
tive  of  the  resurrection  is  incredible  on  internal  grounds, 
and  the  variety  in  the  various  accounts  of  it  are  evi- 
dences of  fraud.  It  indicates  the  commencement  of  the 
open  allegation  of  literary  imposture  as  distinct  from 
philosophical  error,  which  subsequently  marked  the  crit- 
icism of  the  French  school  of  infidelity,  and  affected  the 
English  unbelievers  of  the  latt«r  half  of  the  century. 

■  Another  work  wrb  pnfalished  anonjioouslj'  in  1742,  entitled  ChHa- 
tianity  not  foandsd  nn  Argument,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  jounger 
Dodwell,  son  of  the  learned  nonjuror.  lis  aim  is  to  show  that  Christianity 
never  propagated  itself  by  argnment,  but  that  the  evidence  of  it  depends 
upon  a  personal  illumiDation  of  each  person  who  believes  iC  The  work 
was  sapposed  to  be  a  satire  on  Chrisdanitj.  If  earnest,  it  marked  the 
truth  that  eniotional  causes  are  intertwined  with  intellectual  in  the  fonua- 
tlon  of  belief  See  Leuhler,  pp.  411-431 1  Leiand,  Lett.  xi.  The  book 
of  Jasher,  publi^ed  in  1151,  is  a  forgery,  written  probably  by  some  deist 
(Home's  IntFoductiim,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  142.  ed.  8). 

'  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  kept  from  starvation  by 
money  from  the  benevolent  archbiriiop  Seeker,  He  died  in  nss.  See 
Lechler,  pp.  313-22;  Leiand,  ch.  i. 
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Deism  had  now  reached  its  maxiiniim.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  age  was  turned  aside  from  religion  to  politics 
by  the  political  dangers  incident  to  the  attempts  of  tlie 
Pretender  ;  and  when  Hume'e  scepticism  was  promul- 

fated  in  1749  it  was  received  without  interest,  and  Bo- 
ngbroke's  posthmnous  writings  published  in  1754  Jell 
comparatively  dead.  These  two  names  mark  the  period 
which  we  called  the  decline  of  deism.  Bolingbroke's 
views'  however  depict  deistical  opinions  of  the  period 
when  it  was  at  its  height,  and  are  a  transition  into  the 
later  form  seen  in  Hume,  and  therefore  require  to  be 
stated  first,  though  posterior  in  the  date  of  publication. 
Bolingbroke's  writing's  command  respect  from  their 
mixture  of  clearness  of  exposition  with  power  of  argu- 
ment. They  foriii  also  the  transition  to  the  literature 
of  the  next  age,  in  turning  attention  to  history.  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  great  powers  of  psychological  analysis, 
but  he  despised  the  study  of  it  apart  from  experience. 
His  philosophy  was  a  philosophy  of  history.  In  his  at- 
tacks on  revelation  we  have  the  traces  of  the  older  phi- 
losophical school  of  deists ;  but  in  the  consciousness  that 
an  liistorical,  not  a  philosophical,  solution  must  be 
sought  to  explain  the  rise  of  an  historical  phenomenon 
such  as  Christianity,  he  exemplifies  the  historic  spirit 
which  was  rising,  and  anticipates  the  theological  in- 
quiry found  in  Gibbon ;  and,  in  his  examination  of  the 
external  historic  evidence,  both  the  documents  by  which 
the  Christian  religion  is  attested,  and  the  effects  of 
tradition  in  weakening  historic  data,  he  evinces  traces 
of  the  influence  of  tlie  historical  criticism  which  had 
arisen  in  Fi-ance  under  his  friend  Pouilly.' 

His  theological  writings"  are  in  the  form  of  letters, 


Century,   vol.  i. 
22-34. 

'  On  Pouillj,  see  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Inguiry  into  the  CredibUitfi  of  Roman 
History,  toL  i.  eli.  i.  p.  B,  note,  PouHly  pnblislied  in  1732  his  Bimerta- 
iion  SKT  Plneertiizide  ei  VHisioirs  des  qmatre  premiers  lihUK  de  Rome. 
{See  Mim.  de  VAcadem.  de»  /hsct-,,  vol,  ix.)  Beaafort  followed  out  the 
same  line  of  inquiry  in  1738.  The  two  writers  are  oonsidered  to  have 
laid  the  basus  of  the  modern  histoiical  criticism  of  ancient  history. 

■'  They  nre  chiefly,  A  Letter  ™  cvc  of  7!Ko(™.,'s  Sennon^  in  vol.  iii. 
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or  of  essays,  the  common  form  of  didactic  writings  in 
that  age.  We  shall  briefly  state  his  views  on  deity, 
fiiturity,  and  revelation. 

He  teaches  the  existence  of  a  deity,  but  was  led,  by 
the  sensational  philosophy  which  he  adopted  ironi 
Locke,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  »  prion  proof  of 
the  divine  existence,"  and  contends  strongly  that  the 
divine  attributes  can  only  be  known  by  observation  of 
nature,  and  not  by  the  analogy  of  man's  constitution. 
He  considers  too  that  the  deity  wht«e  existence  he  has 
thns  allowed,  exercises  a  general  but  not  a  special  prov- 
idence ;"  the  world  being  a  machine  moving  by  dele- 
gated powers  without  the  divine  interference.  The 
philosophy  espresBed  in  Pope's  didactic  poetry  gives 
expression  to  Eolingbroke's  opinions''  on  providence. 

In  his  views  of  human  duty  Bolingbroke  refers  con- 
duct to  self-love  as  a  cause,  and  to  happiness  as  an  end ; 
and  doubts  a  future  state,'*  either  on  the  ground  of  ma- 
terialism, or  possibly  because  his  favourite  principle, 
that  "  whatever  is,  is  best,"  Jed  him  to  disbelieve  the 
argument  for  a  future  life  adduced  from  the  inequality 
of  present  rewards.  Future  punisliment  is  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  it  can  offer  no  end  compatible  with  the 
moral  object  of  punishment,  which  is  correction. 

When  he  passes  from  natural  religion  to  revealed, 
he   allows    the  possibility   of    divine  inspiration,   but 

of  his  works ;  the  Essays,  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  viz.  Essay  1  on  Human 
Knowledge,  (2)  on  Philosophy,  (8)  on  the  rise  of  Monotheism,  (4)  on 
Authority  in  Religion  ;  and  Fragments  in  toI.  v. 

"  Vol.  iii.  Letter  on  TUlotson,,  also  Letter  to  Pouillv. 
"  Vol.  V.  No.  67,  68. 

"  Cfr.  Remuaat's  Angleierre  au  18^  SiecU  i.  22,  for  remarks  on 
BoUngbroke'fl  influence  on  Pope.  The  following  lines  of  Pope  exactly 
express  Bolingbroke's  philosophy : 

"ThennivBrsslCaQse 
AcU  not  by  partial,  bat  by  g^^Df^ral  laws, 
And  mAkpe  wliat  happlnifBB  we  Justly  calL 
SubBist  not  In  the  go^  of  one,  but  all" 

(Ep.  !y.  35.) 
"  Instaneea  are  to  tie  fonnd  in  Leiand,  who  diaciissea  bis  opinions  at 
great  length.  The  reader  who  compares  Leland's  quotaOons  wito  Eolmg- 
broke's  woriis  will  perhaps  think  that  he  has  pressed  their  meaning  rather 
far;  but  further  consideration  will  show  that  he  has  correctly  eiprassad 
Eolingbroke's  spirit  and  purpose. 
7 
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dofibta  the  fact ;  rebuking  those  however  who  doubt 
things  merely  because  they  cannot  xinderstand  them. 
In  criticising  the  Jewish  revelation,"  he  puts  no  limits 
to  his  words  of  severity.  He  dares  to  pronounce  the 
Jewish  history  to  be  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  a 
supreme,  all-perfect  Being.  His  attack  on  the  records 
is  partly  on  account  of  the  materials  contained  in  them, 
sucli  as  the  narrative  of  the  fall,  the  numerical  statistics, 
the  invasion  of  the  Canaanites,  the  absence  of  eternal 
rewards  as  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  partly  on 
the  ground  of  the  evidence  being,  as  he  alleges,  not  nar- 
rated by  contemporaries.  In  giving  his  opinion  of 
Christianity,  he  repeats  the  weak  objection  abeadyused 
by  Chubb,  of  a  distinction  existing  between  the  gospel 
of  Christ  and  of  Paul ;"  and  tries  to  explain  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  of  its  doctrines,  suggesting  the  deri- 
vation of  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  from  the  triadic  notions 
of  other  religions.  But  he  is  driven  to  concede  some 
things  denied  by  former  deists.  He  grants,  for  exam- 
ple, that  if  the  miracles  really  occmred,  they  attest  the 
revelation  ;"  and  he  therefore  labours  to  show  that  they 
did  not  oecm-,  by  attacking  the  New  Testament  canon" 
as  he  had  before  attacked  the  Old ;  attempting  to  show 
that  the  composition  of  the  gospels  was  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  alleged  occurrence  of  the  events ;  ap- 
plying, in  fact,  Pouilly's  incipient  criticism  on  history 
which  has  been  so  freely  used  in  tlieology  by  more 
recent  critics. 

These  remarks  will  exhibit  Bolingbroke's  views,  both 
in  their  cause  and  their  relation  to  those  of  former  de- 
ists. It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  for  the  m(3t 
part  a  direct  result  either  of  sensational  metaphysics  or 
of  the  incipient  science  of  historical  criticism. 

The  inquiry  was  now  becoming  more  historical  on 
the  part  both  of  deists  and  Christians.  Philosophy  was 
still  the  cause  of  religioi^  controversy,  but  it  had 
changed  in  character.  It  was  now  criticism  weighing 
the  evidence   of  religion  rather  than  ethics  or  metar 

'9  Ch.  iv.  40o,  212. 
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s  testing  the  materials  of  it.  The  question  for- 
merly debated  had  been,  how  much  of  the  internal 
characteristics  of  scripture  can  be  supported  by  moral 
philosophy ;  and  -when  the  conviction  at  length  gi-ew 
up,  that  the  mysteries  could  not  be  solved  by  any  an- 
alogy, but  were  unique,  it  became  neeeesary  to  rest  ou 
the  miraculous  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  make  the  fact  guarantee  the  contents  of  it. 
Inasmuch  however  as  the  revelation  is  contained  in  a 
book,  it  became  necessary  to  substantiate  the  historical 
evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Boling- 
broke'a  attacks  are  directed  against  a  portion  of  this 
literary  evidence. 

Historical  criticism,  in  its  appreciation  of  literary 
evidence,  may  be  of  four  kinds.  It  may  (1)  examine 
the  record  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  pronouncing 
on  it  by  reference  to  prepossessions  directed  against  the 
facts ;  or  (3)  make  use  of  the  same  method,  hut  direct 
the  attack  against  the  evidence  on  which  tlie  record 
rests  ;  or  (3)  it  may  examine  whether  the  record  is  con- 
temporary with  the  events  narrated  ;  or  (4)  consider  its 
internal  agreement  with  itself  or  witii  fact. 

We  have  instances  of  each  of  these  methods  in  the 
examination  of  the  literary  evidence  on  which  miracles 
are  believed.  The  first,  the  prepossession  concerning 
the  philosophical  impossibility  of  miracles,  is  seen  in 
Spinoza ;  the  second,  the  impo^ibility  of  using  testi- 
mony as  a  proof  of  them,  in  Hume  ;  the  third,  the  ques- 
tion whether  thCT  were  attested  by  eyewitnesses,  is  the 
ground  which  Bolingbroke  touches ;  the  fourth,  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  is  seen  in  Woolston. 
Of  these,  the  first  most  nearly  resembles  the  great  mass 
of  the  deist  objections  to  revelation,  being  philosophical 
rather  than  critical.  The  second  forms  a  transition  to 
the  two  latter,  being  philosophy  applied  to  criticism, 
and  is  the  form  which  deism  now  took.  The  two  latter 
are  those  which  it  subsequentiy  assumed." 


*  The  history  of  Apologetik  paeaes  through  the  same  pbase^  at 
1  it  deTolea  itaelf  to  the  later  forma,  betomea  of  leas  general  interef 
13  more  eimply  literary  ;  which  illuatrates  the  fact  that  the  later  duuL 
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These  remarks  will  explain  Hume's  position"  and 
Bbow  liow  he  forms  the  transition  between  two  modes 
of  inquiry  ;  his  point  of  view  being  critical,  the  cause 
of  it  pliiloBophical.  His  speculations  in  reference  to 
religion  are  eliiefly  contained  in  his  Essays  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding.  A  brief  eH)lanation  is  necessary 
to  show  the  dependence  of  his  theology  on  his  philos- 
ophy. 

The  speculations  of  Locke,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  gave  an  impulse  to  psychological  in- 
vestigations. He  cfearlj  saw  ttiat  knowledge  is  limited 
by  the  faculties  which  are  its  source,  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  reducible  to  sensation  and  reflection ;  bat 
while  denying  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  innate  faculties.  Hartley  carried  the 
analysis  still  farther,  by  introducing  the  potent  instru- 
ment offered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
Hume,  adopting  this  principle,  applied  it,  in  a  manner 
very  like  the  independent  contemporaneous  speculations 
of  Oondiilac  in  France,  to  analyse  the  faculties  them- 
selves into  sensations,  and  to  furnish  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  nature  of  some  of  our  most  general  ideas, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  notion  of  cause.  The  intel- 
lectual element  implied  in  Locke's  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  reflection  here  drops  out.  Faculties  are  regarded 
as  transformed  sensations ;  the  nature  of  knowledge  as 
coextensive  with  sensation.  According  to  such  a  theory 
therefore,  the  idea  of  physical  cause  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  invariable  connexion  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.  The  notion  of  force  or  power  which  we 
attach  to  causation  becomes  an  unreality ;  being  an 
idea  not  given  in  sensation,  which  can  merely  detect 


are  of  n  much  les9  pracUcal  and  more  recondite  churacter  than  those 
hitherto  named. 

"  Hume(1711-17'76).  Forhisphilosophj.see  Teimeniann,  Gesc/iioA^c, 
li.  42B  ;  Bitter,  Christlicke  Philosophie,  viii,  b,  1.  ch.  ii. ;  Coomq,  Mia- 
ioire  de  la  Philoaophie  Moderne,  Ixpm  si. ;  Morell,  Hisiury  of  Philoso- 
phy, i.  383  ;  Lord  Brougham's  Freliminarti  Diseourse  to  Paleii'i  Nat^al 
Theology,  p.  248.  For  his  religious  opinions,  see  Leland,  Ldl.  16-21 ; 
Lcchlcr,  pp.  425-84.  His  TiewB  on  miracles  wore  answered  by  Palej, 
Bp.  John  Douglas,  Campboll,  and  Chalmers. 
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Such  was  Hume's  pBvchology ;  an  attempt  to  push 
analysis  to  its  ultimate  limits  ;  valuable  in  its  method, 
even  if  defective  in  its  results ;  a  strikiiig  example  of 
the  acntenese  and  subtle  penetration  of  its  author. 
There  ia  another  branch  of  his  philosophy  in  which  he 
is  regarded  as  a  metaphysical  sceptic,  in  reference  to 
the  passage  of  the  mind  outwards,  hy  means  of  its  own 
sensations  and  ideas,  into  the  knowledge  of  real  being, 
wherein  he  takes  part  with  Berkeley,  extending  to  the 
inner  world  of  soul  the  scepticism  which  that  philoso- 
pher had  applied  to  the  outer  world  of  matter.  In  the 
psychological  branch  Huuie  is  a  sensationaliBt,  in  the 
ontological  a  sceptic.  The  latter  however  has  no  rela- 
tion to  our  present  subject.  It  is  from  the  former  that 
his  views  on  rehgion  are  deduced.  In  no  writer  ia  the 
logical  dependence  of  religious  opinion  on  metaphysical 
principles  visible  in  a  more  instructive  manner.  For 
we  perceive  tliat  the  influence  adverse  to  religion  in  his 
ease  was  not  merely  the  result  of  rival  metaphysics 
dogmas  opposed  to  religion,  such  as  were  seen  in  the 
Pantheists  of  Padua,  or  in  Spinoza ;  nor  even  the  oppo- 
sition caused  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  standard  of 
truth  for  pronouncing  on  revelation  as  in  his  fellow 
English  deists ;  but  it  sprung  from  the  appHcation  of 
the  subjective  psychological  inquiry  into  the  limits  of 
religious  knowledge,  as  a  means  for  criticising  not  only 
the  l<^cal  strength  of  the  evidence  of  religion,  but  spe- 
cially the  historic  evidence  of  testimony.  We  conse- 
quently see  the  influence  exercised  by  the  subjective 
branch  of  metaphysical  inquiries  in  the  discussion  not 
only  of  the  logic  of  rehgion,  but  also  of  the  logic  of  the 
historic  aspect  of  it. 

Humes  religious  speculations"  relate  to  three 
points : — to  the  argument  for  the  attributes  of  God, 
drawn  from  final  causes  ;  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 
and  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  to  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  as  the  proof  of  miracles.  Though 
he  does  not  conduct  an  open  assault  in  reference  to  any 
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of  them,  but  only  BUggesta  doubts,  yet  in  each  case  his 
iiiBiiniatioiis  sap  so  completely  the  very  proof,  that  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  intended  as  grounds  not  merely  for 
doubt,  but  lor  disbelief.  Hie  doctrine  of  sensation  is 
the  clue  to  his  remarks  on  the  two  former.  He  argues 
that  we  can  draw  no  sound  inferences  on  the  questions, 
because  the  subjects  lie  beyond  the  range  of  sensational 
erperienee.  It  is  however  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  last  of  the  three  subjects  in  his  essay  on 
Miracles  that  his  name  has  becom'e  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  iree  thought. 

The  essay  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  he 
shows  that  miracles  are  incapable  of  proof  by  testimony. 
Belief  is  in  proportion  to  evidence.  Evidence  rests  on 
sensational  experience.  Accordingly  the  testimony  to 
the  tiniformity  of  nature  being  universal,  and  that  which 
exists  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  or  violar 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  being  partial,  the  former 
must  outweigh  the  latter.  In  the  second  he  shows,  that 
if  this  is  true,  provided  the  testimony  be  of  the  highest 
kind,  much  more  will  it  be  eo  in  actual  cases ;  inasmnch 
as  no  miracle  is  recorded,  the  evidence  for  which  reaches 
to  this  high  standard.  He  explains  the  elements  of 
weakness  m  the  evidence ;  such  as  the  predisposition  of 
mankind  to  believe  prodigies,  forged  miracles,  the  de- 
crease of  miracle  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
force  of  rival  testimony  in  disproof  of  them,  which  he 
illustrates  by  historic  examples,  such  as  the  alleged  mir- 
acles of  Vespasian,  Apollonius,  and  the  Jansemst  Abbe 
Paris."  The  conclusion  is,  that  miracles  cannot  be  so 
shown  to  occur  as  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  proof  for  a 
tevelation  ;  and  that  a  revelation,  if  believed,  must  rest 
on  other  evidence. 

The  argument  accordingly  is  brieflj',  that  testimony 
cannot  establish  a  fact  which  contradicts  a  law  of  na- 

"  The  miracles  connected  with  the  Atibfi  Paria  were  defended  in  La 
Verite  des  Miracles  de  M.  Paris,  bj  C.  de  Montgfiron,  1746.  See  con- 
cerning them,  C.  Butler's  CAurcA  y  J'VoKie,  ( BVAs,  V.  pp.  135-143); 
Bp.  John  Douglas's  "  Criterion  by  which  the  true  miracles  eont^ncd  in  the 
New  Testament  may  be  dislingnislied  from  Ihose  of  Fagana  and  FapislB ; " 
Tholuek's  Vermischie  Schriflm,  i.  183. 
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tnre ;  the  narrower  induction  cannot  disprove  tlie 
wider.  The  reasoning  has  been  used  in  subsequent 
controversy"^  with  only  a  eliglit  increase  of  force,  or 
alteration  of  statement.  The  ^at  and  undeniable  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy  had  convinced  men  in  the  age  of 
Hume  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of  nature  ;  and  mod- 
ern discovery  has  not  increased  the  proof  of  this  in 
Mnd,  though  it  has  heightened  it  in  degree,  by  showing 
that  aa  knowledge  spreads  the  range  of  the  operation  ot 
fixed  law  is  seen  to  extend  more  widely ;  and  apparent 
exceptions  are  fonnd  to  he  due  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
presence  of  a  law,  not  to  its  absence.  The  statement 
of  the  difficulty  woidd  accordingly  now  be  altered  by 
the  introduction  of  a  slight  modification.  Instead  of 
urging  that  testimony  cannot  prove  the  historic  reality 
of  the  fact  which  we  call  a  miracle,  the  assertion  would 
be  made  that  it  can  only  attest  the  existence  of  it  aa  a 
wonder,  and  is  nnablc  to  prove  that  it  is  anything  but 
an  accidental  result  of  an  unknown  cause.  A  miracle 
diflfers  from  a  wonder,  in  that  it  is  an  effect  wrought  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
nature,  for  the  pu™)se  of  revealing  a  menage  or  attest- 
ing a  revelation.  That  testimony  can  substantiate  won- 
ders, but  not  distinguish  the  miracle  from  the  wonder, 
is  the  modern  form  of  the  difBenlty. 

The  connexion  of  Hume's  view  with  his  metaphys- 
ical principles  will  be  evident.  If  nature  he  known 
only  through  the  senses,  cause  is  only  the  material  ante- 
cedent visible  to  the  senses.  I^ature  is  not  seen  to  be 
the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  God's  regular  wiU ;  and 
the  sole  proof  of  interference  with  nature  must  be  a  bal- 
ancing of  inductions.  It  will -be  clear  also  that  the  true 
method  of  replying  to  Hume  has  been  rightly  perceived 
by  those  who  consider  that  the  difficulty  must  be  met 
by  philosophy,  and  not  by  history. 

Suppose  the  historic  evidence  sufficient  to  attest  the 
wonder,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  wonder  is  a  miracle. 
The  presumption  in  favour  of  this  may  be  indefinitely 

"  E.  g.  by  Professor  Pondl,  in  Essays  and  Eeviews. 
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increased  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  eircumstanees,  which 
trequently  forbid  the  idea  of  a  mere  marvel ;  but  the 
real  proof  must  depend  upon  the  previous  conception, 
which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question,  in  respect  to 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  His  relation  to  na- 
ture. Tlie  antecedent  probability  converts  the  wonder 
into  a  miracle.  It  acts  in  two  ways.  It  obliterates  the 
cold  materialistic  view  of  the  regularity  of  nature 
■which  r^ards  material  laws  to  be  unalterable,  and  the 
world  to  be  a  machine  ;  and  it  adds  logical  force  to  the 
weaker  induction,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  outweigh  the 
stronger.  Ho  testimony  can  substantiate  the  interfer- 
ence with  a  law  of  nature,  unless  we  first  behevc  on  in- 
dependent grounds  that  there  is  a  God  who  has  the 
power  and  will  to  interfere,"  Philosophy  most  accord- 
mgly  establish  the  antecedent  possibility  of  miracles ; 
the  attribute  ofpower  in  God  to  effect  the  interruption, 
and  of  love  in  Grod  to  prompt  him  to  do  it.  The  condi- 
tion therefore  of  attaining  this  conception  must  be  by 
holding  to  a  monotheistic  conception  of  God  as  a  being 
possessing  a  personal  will,  and  regarding  mind  and  wiU 
as  the  mle  by  which  to  interpret  nature  and  law,"  and 
not  conversely  measuiing  the  mental  by  the  material. 
In  this  manner  law  becomes  the  operation  of  God's  per- 
sonal fixed  will,  and  miracle  the  interposition  of  his 
personal  tree  will. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  that  in  distinguishing  miracle 
from  wonder,  we  also  take  into  account  the  final  cause 
of  the  alleged  interposition  as  a  reason  weighty  enough 
to  call  forth  divine  interposition.  As  soon  as  we  intro- 
duce the  idea  of  a  personal  intelligent  God,  we  regard 
Him  as  acting  with  a  motive,  and  measure  His  pur- 

"  This  line  of  thought  concerning  the  neeeaeity  of  eatabliahing  the 
antecedent  probability  of  the  foot,  in  order  that  Ihe  evidence  may  be  lo^- 
caily  eonTJncing,  ia  adopted  by  two  writers  of  very  different  opinions,  by 
Mr.  Manael  (Essay  in  the  Aids  to  Faith,  §  18-23),  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
{Login,  toI.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  25.  §  2).  The  distincOon  between  wonder  and 
miracle  ia  allowed  by  Dean  Lyall  (Propiedia  Prophefica) ;  and  Mr.  Pen- 
rose (IXe  Kse  of  Miracles  in  proinng  a  Revelation).  Cfr.  also  Doederiin'a 
InsHl.  Tluol.  Chriit.  §  9,  10. 

"  See  Aids  to  Faith,  Manstl'a  Essaj.  g  22. 
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poses,  partly  by  analog  to  ourselves,  partly  by  the 
moral  circumstances  which  demand  the  interpoeition." 

These  remarks  may  farnish  the  solution  of  the  puzzle 
whether  the  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  doctrine 
the  miracle."  Undoubtedly  the  miracle  proves  the  pai-- 
ticular  doctrine  which  it  claims  to  attest ;  but  a  doctrine 
of  some  kind,  though  not  the  special  one  in  point,  some 
moral  conception  of  the  Almighty's  nature  and  diarac- 
ter,  must  precede,  in  order  to  give  the  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing miracle  from  mere  wonder.  Miracles  prove 
the  doctrine  which  they  are  intended  to  attest ;  but 
doctrines  of  a  still  more  general  character  are  required 
to  prove  the  miracle. 

This  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume  will  not 
only  illustrate  our  main  position,  of  the  influence  of 
intellectual  and  philosophical  causes  in  generating 
douht,  or  at  least  in  directing  free  thought  into  a  scep- 
tical tendency,  but  will  illustrate  the  application  made 
of  that  special  department  of  metaphysics  which  relates 
to  the  test  of  truth,  to  discredit  the  literary  proof  of  rev- 
elation as  an  historic  system. 

"  There  follows  benoe  ttnother  peculiaritj  in  reference  (o  miracles; 
vii.,  that  we  require  an  interpreting  mind  to  explain  them.  This  is  the 
reason  nhj  so  many  thoughtful  men  believe  that  Ihe  outburst  of  fire  when 
Julian  tried  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple,  and  the  wonder  of  the  thorn  in 
the  historj  of  Port  Royal,  were  nothing  more  than  natural  wonders.  If  the 
final  cause  be  oon^dered  to  have  been  sufficient  in  these  oas^  to  warrant 
divine  interpoaition,  at  least  there  was  no  interpreter  to  eiplam  them,  nor 
any  revealed  messi^  to  be  taught.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  trait  is 
wanting  in  some  miracles  recorded  in  scripture,  but  not  in  those  which  are 
wroueht  to  attest  a  revelaUon,  those  which  we  use  in  proof  of  a  spedal 
meraage  from  the  unseen  world.  Werenfels  (Opii>c.  Theol.  1718,  i)m.  v.) 
has  given  testa  for  the  ifccrimmation  of  miracles  which  are  quoted  by  Van 
Mildert  (Boyle  Lect.  II.  p.  634). 

'■■  Ofr.  Dean  Trench's  remarks  on  the  apologetic  value  of  muBples, 
(Notes  tin  Mirncles,  lotrod.  ch.  Ti).  In  the  same  work  will  he  found  an 
excellent  and  interesting  account  of  the  various  assaults  made  on  the  ail- 
ment from  mitaeles.  He  elaeafles  the  assaults  as  follows  :  (1)  the  Jewish, 
(2)  the  heathen  (Celsus,  &e.),  (3)  the  pantheistic  (Spinoza),  (4)  the  soepOcol 
(Hume)  (5)thatwhich  regards  miracles  as  such  only  subjecdveiy(Schleier- 
macher),  (6)  the  rationalistic  (Paulus),  (7)  the  historico-critical  (Woolston, 
Strauss).  With  Dean  Trench's  remarks.  Compare  also  Pascal,  Pensees, 
part  ii.  art  19.  §  S ;  Ljall,  Prop.  Propk.  p.  441 ;  Dr.  Arnold's  Leotures 
on  Modern  HiatMy,  pp.  133,  137. 
7* 
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"We  have  now  sketched  the  natural  history  of  deism, 
by  showing  that  in  this  as  in  former  periods  the  forms 
which  free  thought  assumed  were  determined  by  the 
philosophy,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  by  the  critical 
knowledge' of  the  age. 

The  mqniry  into  method  in  the  seventeenth  century 
had  led  men  to  break  with  authority,  and  rebuild  from 
its  foundations  the  temple  of  truth,  Locke,  imbibing 
this  spirit,  had  gauged  anew  the  human  understanding, 
and  had  sought  a  new  origin  for  its  knowledge,  and 
given  expression  to  the  appeal  to  the  reasoning  powers, 
which  marked  tlie  age.  Political  circumstances  had 
not  only  generated  free  inquiry,  but  had  required  each 
man  to  form  his  political  creed.  In  all  departments 
reason  was  appealed  to.  Even  the  province  of  the 
imagination  was  invaded  by  it,  and  perfection  of  form 
preferred  to  freshne^  of  conception  in  art  and  poetry. 
The  doubt  of  the  age  reflected  the  same  s^rit. 
Whether  its  advocates  Belonged  to  the  sidiool  of  Dee- 
cartes  or  of  Locke,  both  alike  examined  religion  by  the 
standard  of  psychology  and  ethics.  That  which  was  to  be 
believed  was  to  be  comprehended  as  well  as  apprehended. 
Yet  the  appeal  was  not  made  to  reason  in  its  highest 
form  ;  and,  with  a  show  of  depth,  philosophy  neverthe- 
less failed  to  exhibit  the  deepest  auaiysis. 

We  have  watched  the  exhibition  of  the  successive 
phases  of  the  attack,  and  have  seen  reason,  first  examin- 
ing the  method  of  theology,  protesting  against  mystery 
in  doctrine  or  morals  ;  next  criticising  ilie  historic  real- 
ity of  the  evidence  offered  for  its  doctrines  ;  then  deny- 
ing the  moral  utility  of  revelation,  or  attacking  the  doc- 
tnnea  and  internal  truths ;  lastly  denying  the  validity 
of  testimony  for  the  supernaturaC. 

Li  the  later  steps  the  influence  of  the  French  school 
of  speculation  is  already  observable,  mingling  itself  with 
English  deism.  Consequently  the  subsequent  traces  of 
unbelief  in  England  must  be  deferred  till  the  nature  of 
this  movement  nas  been  explained. 

Deism  stands  contrasted  with  the  unbelief  of  other 
times  by  certain  peculiarities.     In  its  coarse  spirit  of 
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bitter  hostility,  and  want  of  real  insight  into  the  exeel- 
lenee  of  the  system  which  it  opposed,  it  recalls  in  some 
respects  the  attack  of  the  ancient  heathen  Celsus ;  and 
the  difficulties  propoimded  are  frequently  not  dissimilar 
to  those  stated  by  hini,  though  resulting  from  a  different 
philosophical  school.  The  tenacious  grasp  which  it 
maintained  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  would 
cause  it  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  system  of 
Juhan,  if  the  deists  had  not  lacked  the  Hterary  tastes 
which  strengthened  his  love  for  heathenism.  The  mon- 
otheism constitutes  also  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
deism  and  more  modem  forms  of  unbelief.  It  restrained 
the  deists  from  falling  into  the  forms  of  snbtle  pantheism 
previously  noticed,  and  the  atheism  which  will  hereafter 
meet  us.  The  character  of  their  doubts  too,  selected 
from  patent  facts  of  mind  and  heart,  which  appealed  to 
common  sense,  and  were  not  taken  from  a  minute  lite- 
rary criticism,  which  removes  doubt  from  the  sphere  of 
the  ordinary  understanding  into  the  world  of  hterature, 
separates  them  from  more  modern  critical  unbehef. 

Standing  thus  apart,  characterised  by  intense  attach- 
ment to  monotheism,  and  placing  its  foundation  in  the 
great  facts  of  nature,  deism  errs  by  defect  rather  than 
excess ;  in  that  which  it  denies,  not  in  that  which  it 
asserts.  It  is  a  system  of  naturahsm  or  rationalism ;  the 
interpretation  which  reason,  without  attaining  the  deep- 
est analysis,  offers  of  the  scheme  of  the  world,  natural 
and  mor^.  Its  only  parallel  is  the  particular  species  of 
German  thought  derived  from  it  which  existed  at  the 
close  of  ^e  last  century,  and  sought  like  it  to  reduce 
revealed  religion  to  natural," 

Whether  emotional  causes,  personal  moral  faults 
coincided  with  these  intellectual  causes,  and  were  the 
obstacle  which  prevented  the  attainment  of  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  made  them 
to  halt  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  ought  to  he  taken 
into  account  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  concrete 
cases,  but  does  not  so  properly  belong  to  the  ^ 
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consideration  in  whii  h  we  are  now  engaged,  of  tracing 
the  types  of  deist  thought.  Some  of  the  deists  were 
very  moral  men,  a  few  immoral ;  but  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  opinions  may  be  studied  apart  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persona  wiio  maintain  them. 

The  movement,  if  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  obsolete. 
If  the  same  doubts  are  now  repeated,  they  do  not  recur 
in  the  same  form,  but  are  connected  with  new  tbrms 
of  philosophy,  and  altered  by  contact  with  more  recent 
criticism.  In  the  present  day  sceptics  would  beHeve  less 
than  the  deists,  or  believe  more,  both  in  philosophy  and 
in  criticism.  In  philosophy,  tlie  fact  that  the  same  diffi- 
eulties  occur  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed, 
would  now  throw  them  back  from  monotheism  into 
atheism  or  pantheism  ;  while  the  mysteries  of  revelation, 
which  by  a  rough  criticism  were  then  denied,  would  be 
now  conceded  and  explained  away  as  psychological 
peculiarities  of  races  or  individuals.  In  criticism,  the 
delicate  examination  of  the  eacred  literature  would  now 
prevent  both  tlie  revival  of  the  cold  ununaginative  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  extreme  literary  beauty,  and  the 
hasty  imputation  of  the  charge  of  literary  forgery 
against  the  authors  of  the  documents.  In  the  deist 
controversy  the  whole  question  turned  upon  the  difi'er- 
ences  and  respective  degrees  of  obligation  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  moral  and  positive  duties ;  the 
deist  conceding  the  one,  denying  the  other. 

The  permanent  contribution  to  thought  made  by 
the  controversy  consisted  in  turning  attention  from  ab- 
stract theology  to  psychological,  from  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions on  the  nature  of  God  to  ethical  consideration 
of  the  moral  scheme  of  redemption  for  man.  Theology 
came  forth  from  the  conflict,  reconsidered  from  the  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  and  readjusted  to  meet  the 
doubts  which  the  new  form  of  philosophy — psychology 
and  ethics — might  suggest. 

The  attack  of  revealed  religion  by  reason  awoke 
the  defence  ;  and  no  period  in  church  history  is  so  re- 
markable for  works  on  the  Christian  evidences,- — grand 
monuments  of  mind  and  industry.     The  worts  of  de- 
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fenders  are  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  basis 
of  reason  as  their  opponents ;  and  hence  the  topics 
which  tliey  illustrate  have  a  permanent  philosophical 
value,  though  their  special  utility  as  arguments  be  les- 
sened by  the  alteration  in  the  point  of  view  now  as- 
sumed by  free  thought. 

The  one  writer  whose  reputation  stands  out  pre- 
eminently above  the  other  apologists  is  bishop  Butler."' 
His  praise  is  in  all  the  churclies.  Though  the  force  of 
a  few  illustrations  in  his  great  work  may  perhaps  have 
been  slightly  weakened  by  the  modem  progre^  of  phys- 
ical science, "  and  though  objections  have  been  taken  on 
the  ground  that  the  solutions  "are  not  ultimate,"  mere 
Tnedt^  oidomataj  yet  the  work,  if  regai'ded  as  adapted 
to  those  who  start  from  a  monotheistic  position,  pos- 
sesses a  permanent  power  of  attractiveness  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  its  grandeur  as  a  work  of  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  its  mere  potency  as  an  argument.  The 
width  and  fulness  of  knowledge  displayed  in  the  former 
respect,  together  with  the  singular  candoui'  and  dignified 
forbearance  of  its  tone,  go  far  to  explain  the  secret  of  its 
mighty  influence.  When  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
deist  writings  against  which  it  was  designed,  or  the 

"  Butler  (1692-1763).  The  Analogy  was  published  in  1736.  The 
reader'a  attention  \s  invited  to  the  eic^cnt  edition,  of  it  by  biahop  Fitz- 
gerald (1st  ed.  184a),  and  the  able  memoir  and  critidsm  which  precede, 
Mr.  Bartlett  baa  also  written  a  raenioir  of  Butler.  Cfr.  also  Blunt's  Essays, 
p.  490  aeq. 

^°  For  eianiple,  some  of  the  pbj^eal  proofs  of  immortality  in  part  i. 
ch.  L  ace  weakened  by  the  discoveries  of  physiology  ;  and  those  in  favour 
of  the  miraculous  character  of  creation,  in  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  would  be  regarded 
BS  of  small  value  by  those  who  hold  the  hypothesis  either  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  species,  or  of  their  occurrence  accordmg  to  a  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Some  thhjgs  of  a  different  kind  in  Butler,  which  need  correction,  are 
pointed  out  in  Fitzgerald's  ediUoD.    See  e.  g.  p.  1 84,  note. 

"  This  is  the  objection  taken  by  Tholudt  (  Vermitcht.  Schnft.  p.  192, 
3.)  A  somewhat  similar  objection  is  quoted  by  FK^erald  from  Mackintosh, 
Introd.  p.  49,  upon  both  of  which  be  offers  ciiticisms.  A  kindred  objection 
has  been  stated  (probably  by  Mr.  Martineau)  in  the  National  Besiea,  No. 
15.  Jim.  1859,  (pp.  211-214,)  and  another  by  Miaa  S.  Hennell  in  the 
Sceptical  Tendency  of  Batter's  Analogy,  1367,  in  which  she  traces  doabt 
in  Butler's  life  as  well  as  teaching.  Others  may  be  found  stated  and 
etimined  in  bishop  Hampden's  PhUosopkieal  Evidence  of  ChriiiUinity, 
1827.  Cpp.  229-291.) 
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worka  of  contemporary  apologists,  Butler's  carefulness 
in  study  is  manifest.  Though  we  conjectured  that  Tin- 
dal's  work"  was  the  one  to  which  he  intended  chiefly  to 
reply,  yet  not  one  difficulty  in  the  philosophy,  hardly 
one  in  the  critical  attacks  made  by  tiie  various  deists,  is 
omitted ;  and  the  best  arguments  of  the  various  apolo- 
gists are  used.  But  hoth  the  one  and  the  other  are  so 
assimilated  by  his  own  mind,  that  the  use  of  tliem  only 

?-ove3  his  learning,  without  diminishing  his  originality, 
hey  are  so  embodied  into  his  system,  that  it  is  difEicnlt 
even  for  a  student  well  acquainted  with  the  deist  and 
apologetic  literature  to  point  precisely  to  the  doubt  or 
parallel  argument  which  may  have  engeested  to  him 
material  of  thought.  And  thus,  though  his  work  as  sjl 
argument  ought  always  to  be  viewedin  relation  to  his 
own  times,  yet  the  omission  of  aU  temporary  means  of 
defence,  and  the  restricting  himself  to  the  use  of  those 
pemianent  facte  which  indelibly  belong  to  human  na- 
ture, and  to  iJie  scheme  of  the  world,  have  caused  _his 
work  to  possess  an  enduring  intei-est,  and  to  be  a  KTijfia 
es  aei.  The  persuasive  moderation  of  its  tone  also 
proves  that  Butler  had  really  weighed  the  evidence. 
In  its  absence  of  arrog^ant  denunciation,  and  its  candid 
admission  that  the  evidence  of  religion  is  probable,  not 
demonstrative  ;  and  in  the  request  that  the  whole  evi- 
dence mav  be  weighed  like  a  body  of  circumstantial 
proofs,  we'  can  perceive  that  Butler  had  felt  the  doubts 
as  well  as  understood  them,  and  evidently  meant  his 
works  for  the  doubter  rather  than  tor  the  Christian ; 

"  This  eonjeeture  ia  given  by  Fitigerald  in  the  life  prefixed  to  liis  edi- 
tion of  the  Anali^y  (p.  36),  where  also  two  passages  are  quoted,  one  from 
Foslfir,  and  the  other  from  Berkeley,  which  certain  passages  of  Butler 
resemble.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter 
Browne  on  Thinm  Divine  and  NaUcral  mmcehed  of  hy  Analogy,  1733, 
had  come  under  Butler's  notice.  Moaj  similar  passages,  as  well  as  referen- 
ces to  the  Boarces  of  the  difficulUes  which  Butler  answers,  are  ^vcn  in  the 
notes  to  Fitzgerald's  edition.  Mr.  Pattison  also  {Eaaaya  and  Reviews,  p. 
286)  has  eipressed  an  opinion  that  Butler  was  much  aseisted  by  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  The  probability  ia,  that  in  all  great  works  their  authors 
aaaimilate  an  amount  of  information  current  in  the  ^e,  as  well  aa  create 
new  material.  This  was  probably  the  case  even  in  works  like  Euclid's 
Geometry  and  Aristotle's  Natural  History  and  Organum. 
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to  convince  foee,  or  eupport  tlie  hesitating,  rather  than 
to  win  applause  from  friends. 

The  real  secret  of  its  power  however  lies  not  merely 
in  its  force  as  an  ailment  to  refute  objections  against 
revelation,  but  in  its  positive  effect  as  a  pliilosophy," 
opening  up  a  grand  view  of  the  divine  government,  and 
giving  an  explanation  of  revealed  doctrines,  by  using 
analogy  as  the  instrument  for  adjusting  them  mto  the 
scheme  of  the  universe.''  He  seems  himself  to  have 
taken  a  broad  view  of  God'e  dealings  in  the  moral 
world,  analogous  to  that  which  the  recent  physical  dis- 
coveries of  his  time  had  exhibited  in  the  natural.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Newton  in  his  Principia  had,  by  an 
extension  of  terrestrial  mechanics,  explained  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  united  under  one  grand 
generalization  the  facts  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  mo- 
tion ;  so  Bntler  aimed  at  exhibiting  as  instances  of  one 
and  the  same  set  of  moral  laws  the  moral  government 
of  God,  whicli  is  visible  to  natural  reason,  and  the  spir- 
itual government,  which  is  unveiled  by  revelation. 

Probably  no  Iwok  since  the  beginning  of  Clu'istianity 
has  ever  been  so  useftil  to  the  church  as  Butler's  Anal- 
ogy, in  solving  the  doubts  of  believers  or  causing  them 
to  ignore  exceptions,  as  well  as  in  silencing  unbelievers. 
The  office  of  apologetic  is  to  defend  the  diurch,  not  to 
build  it  up.  Argument  is  not  the  life  of  the  church. 
It  is  therefore  a  proof  of  the  philosophical  power  and 
truth  of  Butler's  work  that  it  has  ministered  so  ex- 
tensively to  the  latter  purpose,  by  actually  reinforcing 
and  promoting  the  faitli  of  professing  Christians.  It 
has  acted  not  only  as  an  argument  to  the  deists,  but  as 
a  lesson  of  instruction  to  the  church. 

Few  efforts  of  free  thought  S3emed  more  unprom- 
ising in  yielding  any  useful  results  than  deism  ;  yet  by 
-'-  — :'~'-"-|  q£  (Jeep  questions,  which  are  not  the  mere 


"  The  value  of  Butler's  argument  ia  fuUj  discussed  in  the  admirable 
work  on  BuHer  bj  bishop  Hampden  before  quoted,  wMeh  is  the  best  eiiet- 
ingcomnientarj  on  the  author:  second  to  it  are  Chalmera'a  JVoiio-oi  iteii- 
gioH  and  Bridgmater  Treatise. 

"  Hampden's  PhU.  End.  (131-228.) 
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phantoms  of  a  morbid  mind,  but  real  and  solid  diffieul- 
ties  and  mj^teries  in  revelation,  it  was  the  means  of 
creating  Butler's  nohle  wort,  and  is  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  Almighty,  that 
mates  tnowledge  progress  by  antagonism,  and  overrules 
evil  for  good. 

But  there  is  another  weapon  for  repelling  unbelief 
besides  the  intellectual ;  just  as  there  are  two  causes  for 
creating  it,  the  one  intellectual,  tlie  other  emotional. 
Tims,  in  the  period  that  we  are  now  considering,  tliough 
we  may  believe  that  many  hearts  were  cheered  and 
many  doubts  hushed  by  the  Christian  apologies,  yet  the 
revival  of  religion'"  which  marted  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  by  spreading  vital  piety  prepared  an 
effectual  chect  against  unbehef,  when  the  lower  orders 
were  afterwards  invaded  by  it,  was  due  to  the  spiritual 
yearnings  created  by  the  miniatrationa  of  men,  often  rude 
and  unlettered,  who  told  tlie  wondrous  story  of  Christ 
crucified,  heart  speaking  to  heart,  with  intuitions  tin- 
died  from  on  high.  The  sinful  began  to  feel  that  God 
was  not  afar  off,  reposing  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
bleasedness,  and  abandoning  mantind  to  the  govern- 
ment of  conscience  and  to  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
but  nigh  at  hand,  with  a  heart  of  fatherly  love  to  pity 
and  an  ear  of  mercy  to  listen.  The  narrative  of  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  coming  down  to  seet  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  awote  an  echo  in  the  heart  which  neu- 
tralized the  doubts  infused  by  the  deist.  And  it  is  a 
comfort  to  every  Christian  labourer  to  know  that  if  he 
cannot  wrangle  out  a  controversy  with  the  doubter,  he 
can  speak  to  the  doubter's  heart. 

Few  would  compare  the  irregular  mi^ionaries  of 
spiritual  religion  in  the  last  century  with  tlie  great 
writers  of  evidence.  The  names  of  the  latter  are  hon- 
oured ;  those  of  the  former  are  unknown  or  too  often 
despised.     It  might  seem  strange,  for  example,  to  insti- 

"  The  revJTftl  in  the  early  part  <rf  the  century  waa  due  to  the  agency  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  outade  the  church ;  in  the  latter  to  those  of  such 
men  as  RnniaiDe,  Newton,  and  ultimately  Simeon,  within  ii 
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tute  a  comparison  between  the  two  contemporaries, 
bishop  Butler  and  John  Wesley.  Yet  tliere  are  points 
of  contrast  which  are  instructive.  Each  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  instruments  of  movement  and  influence  m 
the  respective  fields  of  the  argumentative  and  the  spir- 
itual ;  the  one  a  philosopher  ■ft-riting  for  the  educated, 
the  other  a  missionary  preaching  to  the  poor.  Butler, 
educated  a  nonconformist,  turned  to  the  church,  and  in 
an  age  of  unbelief  consecrated  his  great  mental  gifts  to 
roll  back  the  flood  of  infidelity ;  and  died  early,  when 
his  unblemished  example  was  so  much  needed  in_  the 
noble  sphere  of  usefulness  which  Providence  had  given 
him,  leaving  a  name  to  be  honoured  in  the  ehurdi  for 
generations.  Wesley,  nursed  in  the  most  exclusive 
church  principles,  kindled  the  flame  of  his  piety  by  the 
devout  reading  of  mystic  hooks ;"  when  our  university 
was  marked  by  the  haif-heartedness  of  the  time  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  instructed  by  the  Pietists  of  Ger- 
many," devoted  a  long  life  to  wander  over  the  country, 
despised,  iU-treated,  but  stfll  iintired ;  teaching  with 
indefatigable  energy  the  faith  which  he  loved,  and  intro- 
ducing mose  irregular  agencies  of  usefulness  which  are 
now  so  largely  adopted  even  in  the  church.  He  too 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  possessed  ^eat  gifts 
of  administration ;  but  whatever  good  he  effected,  in 
kindling  the  spiritual  Christianity  which  checked  the 
spread  of  infidelity,  was  not  so  much  by  argument  as  by 
stating  the  omnipotent  doctrine  of  the  Cros!,  Christ  set 
forth  as  the  propitiation  for  sin  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  The  earnestness  of  the  missionary  may  be  imi- 
tated by  those  who  cannot  imitate  the  philosopher's  lite- 
rary labours.  Gifts  of  intellect  are  not  in  our  own 
power.  But  industry  to  improve  the  talents  that  we 
possess  is  our  own ;  and  the  spiritual  perception  of 
divine  truth,  and  burning  love  for  Christ  which  will 


"  E.  g.,  W.  Law's  Serioat  Call,  and  CJiHstian  Ferfidion. 
"  Viz.,  by  means  of  the  Moravians  of  Henmhul,  whose  founder,  Zin- 
zendorf,  himself  Bprang  from  Ihe  jaetist  movement. 
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touch  the  heart,  and  before  which  all  unhealthy  doubts 
■will  melt  away  as  frost  before  the  sun,  will  be  given 
from  on  high  by  the  Holy  Ghost  freely  to  all  that  ask, 
"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord." ''" 
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rSFIDELITY  m   FRANCE   IN  THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  AMD 
DNBELIEF  BS  ENGLAND   eUBSEQUENT   TO    1760. 


Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chamben,  and  thut  thy  doors  about 
thee  :  hide  thyself  as  it  mere  for  a  littU  moment,  until  the  indignation 
be  overpast. 

WE  now  approach  the  study  of  a  period  remarkable 
no  less  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  in  that  of 
religious  thought,  in  which  unbelief  gained  the  victory 
in  the  empire  of  mind,  and  obtained  the  opportunity 
of  reconstructing  society  and  edneation  according  to 
its  own  views.  Tlio  history  of  infidelity  in  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  forme  a  real  crisis  in  history,  im- 
portant by  its  effects  as  well  as  its  character.  For 
France  has  always  been  the  prerogative  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. When  wants  intellectual  or  political  have  been 
felt  there,  the  life  of  other  nations  has  heat  sympathetic 
with  it  as  with  the  heart  of  the  European  body.  Ideas 
have  been  thrown  into  form  by  it  for  transmission  to 
others.  It  will  be  necessary  to  depict  the  free  religious 
thought,  both  intellectually  and  in  its  political  action ; 
to  characterise  its  principal  teachers ;  to  show  whence 
it  sprung,  and  to  what  result  it  tended ;  to  point  out 
wherein  lay  the  elements  of  its  power  and  its  wicked- 
ness ;  to  show  what  it  has  contributed  to  human  woe, 
or  perchance  indirectly  to  human  improvement. 

The  source   of  its  influence  cannot  be  understood 
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without  reealiing  some  faota  of  the  history  of  French 
politics  and  philosophical  speculation.  "Wnat  was  the 
cause  why  Englisli  deists  wrote  and  taught  their  creed 
in  vain,  were  despised  while  living  ana  consigned  to 
oblivion  when  dead,  refrained  almost  entirely  from 
political  intermeddUng,  and  left  the  church  in  England 
unhurt  by  the  struggle ;  while  on  the  other  liand 
deism  in  France  became  omnipotent,  absorbed  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country,  swept  away  the  church,  and  remod- 
elled the  state  ?  The  answer  to  tliia  question  must  be 
sought  in  the  antecedent  history.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
political  rather  than  intellectual.  It  depended  upon 
the  soil  in  which  the  seed  was  sown,  not  on  tlie  inhe- 
rentqualities  of  the  seed  itself.' 

The  church  and  state  have  hardly  ever  possessed 
more  despotic  power  in  any  country  of  modern  times, 
or  seemed  to  all  appearances  to  repose  on  a  more  secure 
foundation,  than  in  France  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  assailed  by  the  free  criticism  of  the  infidels  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Each  had  escaped  the  alterations 
which  had  been  eifeeted  in  most  other  countries.  The 
clergy  of  France  had  in  the  sixteenth  century  success- 
fully resisted  the  Keformation,  and  gained  strength  by 
the  issue  of  the  civil  wars  which  supervened  on  it. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  though  compelled  to  admit 
toleration  of  their  Protestant  adversaries,  they  had  con- 
trived before  the  end  of  it  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the 
edict,  even  though  the  act  cost  France  the  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion of  her  industrious  population,  and  though  the  en- 

'  The  most  effective  sketch  of  the  intellectual  and  social  state  of  France 
in  the  last  century  ia  given  in  Buckle's  History  of  CivilUaiion,  vol.  i. ; 
espemlly  in  eh,  8,  11,  IS,  and  14.  His  narrative  only  sets  forth  the  dark 
Mde  of  the  picture,  and  Ihe  Christian  reader  frcqaentlj'  feels  pMQed  at 
some  of  his  remarks ;  bat  it  is  ^nerally  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the 
references  are  copious  vs  the  oripual  sources  which  the  auUior  used.  I 
have  therefore  frequently  rested  content  with  quoting  this  work  without 
indicating  further  Bources.  An  instructive  account  of  the  centralization 
under  Louia  SIV  is  given  in  Sir  J.  Stephens's  Leclurei  on  the  Hiitory  of 
Frmiee,  Lect.  21-23.  The  rei^  of  Lonis  XV  is  treated  in  De  Tocque- 
ville's  Uhtoire  PhUosopMe  da  Segue  de  Xoiiti  JCV.  A  brief  view  of  the 
history  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  liberal  Roman  catholic,  C.  Butler, 
vol.  V.  on  Church  of  FraJiee. 
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forcing  of  it  Lad  to  be  effected  by  the  means  of  tlie 
dragonnades,  in  which  a  brutal  soTdierj  was  let  loose 
on  an  innocent  population.'  Thus  the  church,  united 
with  rather  than  subjected  to  the  state,  adorned  by  great 
names,  asserting  its  national  independence  in  the  pride 
of  conscious  strength  against  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Christendom,' possessed  a  power  which,  wnile  it  seemed 
to  promise  perpetuity,  stood  as  an  impediment  to  prog- 
gross  and  a  bar  to  intellectual  development. 

Nor  was  the  cause  of  liberty  more  hopeful  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  state  than  the  ehurcn.  The  crown,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  similar  struggle  against  the  feudal  nobil- 
ity to  that  of  other  countries,  Lad  succeeded  in  securing 
its  victory  without  yielding  those  concessions  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  which  in  our  own  country  were  ex- 
torted from  it  by  the  civil  war.  The  strength  gained 
by  the  defeat  of  the  nobility  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
offered  the  opportunity  for  an  able  sovereign  like  Louis 
XIV  to  dry  up  all  sources  of  independent  power,  by 
centralizing  all  authority  in  the  monarchy.  Proud 
in  the  eonscionsness  of  internal  power  and  foreign  vic- 
tory, surrounded  by  wealth  and  talent,  with  a  court 
and  literature  which  were  the  glory  of  the  country,  he 
seemed  likely  to  transmit  his  power  to  coming  genera- 
ations.  But  the  inherent  weakness  of  despotism  was 
soon  apparent.  Unrestrained  authority  appertains  on- 
ly to  tlie  Divine  government,  because  power  is  there 
synonymous  with  goodness ;  but  it  is  always  unsafe  in 
human.  The  wisdom  which  partially  supplied  the 
place  of  goodness  in  Louis  XI  v  being  wanting  in  his 
successor,  unchecked  eolfishness  produced  the  corrup- 
tion which  brought  inevitable  ruin. 

These  remarks  on  the  political  state  of  ^France  will 

'  The  passages  from  Benoit'a  Histmre  dt  VEdid  de  Nantes,  toL  t.  p. 
887  seq.,  and  Quick's  Synudieon,  i.  p.  130  Beq.,  respecting  the  cruelties  of 
the  dragoanadea,  are  quoted  at  lengOi  in  Buclsle,  i.  p.  624,  note. 

'  This  occurred  in  the  contest  concerning  the  Gallican  libertiea,  and 
the  dispute  about  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  Conoeming  the  former  see  C. 
Butter's  ChuTck  of  France  (Worlia,  vol.  t.)  p.  34  Beq.,  and  Ease's 
Church  Hvdory,  §  424;  and.  On  the  latter,  Butler  ut  sup.  188-149,  and 
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sufficiently  show  why  a  free  criticism  directed  i  ^ 
either  religion  or  tyranny  should  assume  revolutionary 
tendencies,  and  should  manifest  an  antipathy  to  social 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  well  as  to  tlie  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  supposed  to  depend. 

But  the  forces  operating  in  the  world  of  mind,  as 
well  as  in  society,  must  also  be  understood,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  unbelief  in  France.  In  a 
previous  lecture  we  have  seen  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  had 
created  a  complete  revolution  in  modes  of  thought. 
It  was  only  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  liiat  it  produced 
tbeolomcal  unbelief;  but  by  its  indirect  inffuence  it 
had  led  generally  to  an  entire  reconsideration  of  the  first 
data  of  reasoning,  and  the  method  of  establishing  truth ; 
and  thus  had  stimulated  the  struggle  of  reason  against 
faith,  of  inquiry  against  credulity,  of  progress  against 
reaction,  and  of  hopefulness  in  the  future  against  rev- 
erence for  the  past.  The  activity  of  mind  displayed 
in  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  is  its  first 
expression.*  But  thoughts  ferment  long  in  society  be- 
fore they  fuUy  express  themselves  in  form :  they  first 
exist  as  suggestions  ;  then  they  become  doubts ;  lastly, 
tliey  pass  into  disbelief.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
the  regency,'  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Louia, 
that  the  literature  became  impressed  with  a  thoroughly 
new  tone,' 

Other  causes  of  a  more  direct  kind  cooperated.  The 
English  philosophy  of  Locke,  which  marked  an  epoch 
in  speculation,  was  introduced  at  that  time.  This  phi- 
losophy however  could  not  have  resulted  in  those  spec- 
ulations which  arose  in  France,  if  it  had  not  been  car- 
ried farther  by  the  analysis  which  Condillac  employed 
in  that  country,  analogous  to  that  of  Hume  in  Scotland. 


i.  ch.  11  and  12. 

'  1715-1723, 

'  Literature  really  became  a  political  power,  and  eierciaed  a  simitar 
influence  to  that  of  the  modem  newspaper  press. 
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In  itself  it  expressed  the  reasoning  type  of  mind  and 
thought  wMcii  reigned  throughout  the  English  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  corollariea  from  it  wliieh  produced  harm 
■were  no  part  of  the  original  system.'  Condillae,  desir- 
ing to  carry  out  the  analyeia  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
lost  sight  of  the  intellectual  element  in  Locke's  account 
of  the  process  of  reflection  ;  denied  the  existence  of  in- 
nate faculties  as  well  as  innate  ideas ;  and  attempted 
to  show  that  man'a  miud  is  so  passive,  so  dependent  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  for  the  material  of  ita  thoughts, 
and  on  language  for  the  power  to  combine  them,  that 
its  very  facultiea  are  transformed  sensations.^  From 
these  premiaea  it  waa  not  hard  for  his  followers  to  draw 
the  inferences  of  materialism'  in  philosophy,  selfishness 
in  morals,  and  an  entire  denial  of  those  religious  truths 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  aenauoua  evidence.  This 
philosophy  began  to  leaven  the  mind  of  Trance,  and 
was  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  French  unbe- 
lievers. 

Such  was  the  inteUectual  state  of  France  in  refer- 
ence to  the  standard  of  appeal  contemporaneously  with 
the  political  and  eccleeiaatical  condition  before  described. 
In  the  state  and  church  all  was  authority ;  all  was  of 
the  past :  in  the  world  of  literature  and  philosophy 
all  waa  criticism,  activity,  hope  in  the  future.  Into  a 
soil  thus  prepared  the  seeds  of  unbelief  on  the  subject 
of  religion  were  introduced.  We  cannot  deny  that  they 
were  imported  mainly  from  England.  Doubt  had  in- 
deed not  been  wholly  wanting  in  France.     In  the  pre- 


'  ProfessorWebbof  Dublin,  in  hia  work,  The  Intelketualkm  of  Locke, 
bas  given  evidence  wMcb  eatablisliea  tliis  point. 

'  On  Condillae  see  Cousin,  Cours  de  la  PhilogophU  Morale,  legon  S  ; 
Kenouvier,  PhUosophie  Modernc,  v.  2.  §  4 ;  Viliemain,  Covrs  ik  Litera- 
twe,  ii.  ao  J  Morell'a  History  of  Philosophy,  i.  148  Beq. ;  Lewes'  Hvitory 
of  Philosophy. 

'  It  jnay  prevent  ambiguLlj  to  state  tliat  tiie  term  rnaterialism,  when 
employed  in  these  lectures,  is  not  used  in  its  modem  popular  sense  of  mere 
aninmiam,  the  obedience  to  the  tower  side  of  human  nature;  but  in  its 
teclmical  sense,  as  tlio  kind  of  pbilosophf  whicli  so  regards  spirit  to  be  a 
property  of  matter  aa  to  produce  inferences  unfavourable  to  Wie  beiiefin 
immortality  or  moral  obligation. 
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ceding  centuries  Montaigne'"  and  Charron,"  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  one  of  which  we  epeak,  Bayle" 
and  Fontenelle,'*  were  probably  harassed  with  disbe- 
lief, and  their  influence  was  certainly  productive  of 
doubt.  And  free  thought,  in  the  form  of  literary  criti- 
cism  of  the  scriptures,  nad  brought  down  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  French  church  on  Kichard  Simon."  But 
undoubtedly  the  direct  parent  of  the  French  unbelief 
was  English  deism."  In  no  age  of  French  history  has 
EngHsh  literature  possessed  so  powerful  an  influence," 
England  had  recently  achieved  those  liberties  of  which 
France  felt  the  need.  It  had  safely  outlived  civil  war 
and  revolution,  and  had  established  constitutional  liber- 
ty and  religious  toleration.  In  England  the  victims  of 
the  French  oppression  found  shelter.  Being  itself  free, 
it  became  the  refuge  for  the  exile,  the  shelter  for  the 
oppressed.  It  thus  became  the  object  of  study  to  the 
politician,  and  of  love  to  the  philanthropist.  Its  lit- 
erature too,  in  two  branches,  viz,  political  inquiry, 
and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  romance,  of- 
fered subjects  for  imitation.  Montesquieu  studied  the 
former;  Rousseau  and  Diderot  the  latter.  But  Eng- 
land furnished  also  a  series  of  fearless  inquirers  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  whoso  works  became  the  subject 
of  study  and  of  translation."     Voltaire  spent   three 

"  On  the  soepticiam  of  Montaigne  (1632-1693)  aee  Tennenianii's  Get- 
chichls  der  PhUosopkU,  ix.  4iS  ;  Vinet's  Easai  de  Philoxophk  Mwale; 
Sainte-Beove  Critiques  et  FortraUi  Litliraires,  yoL  iv. ;  Hallam's  History 
•^Literature,  ii,  29 ;  Emerson's  Represetdatine  Men  ;  and  R.  W.  L'hurcn 
in  Oi/wd  Egsayi,  1867. 

"  On  ClwrToii  (1541-1603)  see  Tennemann,  II  ix.  B27,  Sainie-Benve, 
t  M. ;  Hallam,  i.  670,  iL  363,  Bll ;  and  the  arUcle  in  the  Biogr.  Univ. 

"  On  Bayle  (1641-1106)  see  Tennemann,  xi.  268  seq. ;  Renouvier, 
Phil.  Mod.  iii.  3.  §  6 ;  Sainte-Benve,  UL  393. 

"  On  Fonteoelle  (1657-1767)  see  Sainte-Bcuve,  iii.  and  the  Sioyr. 
Univ.  Another  writer,  Dolet  (1B09-1646),  was  also  suspecteiJ,  at  an 
earlier  period,  not  onlj  of  sceptioism  but  of  atheism.  See  his  Life,  by  J. 
Boulmier,  1857. 

"   On  R.  Simon  see  Lect.  HI.  p.  83. 

"■  See  LecUer's  Gesck.  des  Eng.  Ddsmus,  p.  445. 

'"  On  the  great  eagerness  for  Englieh  literalure  in  France  at  that  time, 
-see  the  facts  cdlected  by  Buckle,  !.  (658-670). 

"    A  list  of  those  that  are  said  to  have  been  trajislated  is  given  by 
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years  of  exile  in  England,"  at  the  time  when  the  fer- 
ment existed  concerning  W'oolstoji's  attack  on  iniracles, 
and  both  knew  Bolingbroke  personally,  and  translated 
his  writings. 

Having  now  explained  the  sources  of  doubt  in 
France ;  we  mnst  next  direct  our  attention  to  the 
course  of  its  speculations,  and  to  the  chief  authors. 

If  we  estimate  its  course  by  literary  works,  or  by 
social  and  political  movements,  we  may  distribute  the 
history  of  it  into  two  periods ;  one  comprising  the  firet 
half  of  the  century,  wherein  it  attacks  the  French 
church  and  Christianity;  the  other,  the  latter  half, 
wherein  it  mingles  itself  with  the  demand  for  political 
change,  and  aasaulte  the  state,"  until  its  effects  are  seen 
in  the  anarchy  of  the  French  revolution.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  periods  the  unbelief  is  tentative  and  sug- 
gestive. _  About  the  time  of  the  transition  to  the  second, 
m  the  pride  of  supposed  victory  it  becomes  dogmatic. 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  exploded.  Philosopliy 
seeks  to  occupy  its  place  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
world.  The  early  doubters  and  Voltaire  mark  the  for- 
mer of  these  epochs.  Diderot  and  the  French  encyclo- 
psedists,  with  the  ramification  of  their  school  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  form  the  point  of  tran- 
sition. Eonasean  marks  the  opening  of  the  second  pe- 
riod, when  unbelief  was  attempting  to  reeonstract  soci- 
ety and  remodel  education.  The  selfish  philosophy  of 
Helvetius  and  his  friends  then  carries  on  tlie  course  of 
the  history  of  unbelief,  until  in  the  storm  of  the  revolu- 
tion it  shows  itself  in  the  teaching  of  Volnev,  and  the  ab- 
surd acts  of  the  theophiianthropists. 

Tlie  name  of  Yoltaire,  which  the  logical  and  chro- 
nological order  introduces  iirst  to  our  notice,  is  so  pre- 

Lechler,  Id.  416.  On  the  comparison  of  English  and  French  deism  see 
Heoke's  Kirchengesehichte,  vi.  s.  131. 

"  1726-173B.Cfr.Vmemain,  fours  tfeli«.i.  (168-177).  Aletterof 
Fleury,  qaoled  from  ScUoBBer  by  Leohler  (Id.  44B),  proves  that  his  fears 
were  eicited  by  the  influence  which  English  literature  was  producing. 

"  On  this  charge  of  attack  about  17B0  see  Buclile,  L  716-718;  and  on 
the  origin  of  the  attaelc  on  the  church,  and  Jhe  causes  ivhy  it  preceded  that 
on  the  state,  Id.  6S4  seq.  Cfr.  alaoDe  Tocqueville'sioMis  AT,  t.  ii.  ch.  in. 
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eminent,  tliat  his  character  and  teaching  may  express 
the  history  of  the  early  movement  in  France. 

The  story  of  his  life,  so  far  as  we  require  now  to  he 
made  acquainted  with  it,  can  bo  briefly  told.""  Born 
toward  the  close  of  the  seTenteeiith  century,  he  man- 
ifested, as  a  legend  assures  us,  such  a  doubting  spirit, 
even  in  boyhood,  that  his  priestly  preceptor  predicted 
that  he  would  prove  a  Coryphssus  of  deiem.  His  rare 
precocity  of  intellect  early  acquired  for  him  a  repu- 
tation in  the  world  of  letters.  Compelled  to  become 
an  exile  in  England,"  he  studied  its  politics,  its  science, 
and  its  scepticism.  On  his  return  to  Prance,  he  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  among  his  countrymen  the 
cosniieal  and  mathematical  doctrines  of  Newton  ;  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  fic- 
tion, and  above  all,  in  theology,  by  his  attacks  on  reveal- 
ed religion  and  the  French  elmrch.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century,  accepting  an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  ftussia,  he  aided  thence  the  in- 
troduction of  infidel  doctrines  in  Germany.  A  few 
years  later  he  withdrew  into  retirement  at  Femey,  but 
was  able  from  his  seclusion  to  wield  an  intellectual 
power  throughout  Europe. 

It  was  from  this  retirement  that  he  denounced  the 
acts  of  tyranny,  or  supposed  injustice,  inflicted  by  the 
French  church.  His  indignant  denunciations  in  the 
cases  of  the  Sirvcn,'"  of  La  Carre,"  and  above  all  of  the 


'°  Voltaire  liTed  1694-177E.  The  Lifa  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  iiMS 
of  Men  of  Letters,  ia  aot  oi\]y  very  iu\l  of  facts,  but  containfl  some  very 
able  critidam,  especially  on  the  dramatlo  works  of  Voltaire.  More  bio- 
eraphies  have  been  ^ven  in  this  lecture  than  in  others,  in  accordance  with 
we  reasons  expluncd  in  Lcc.  T.  p.  3S,  because  m  this  period  llie  infidel 
influeDce  was  tiie  result  of  the  teachers,  as  much  aa  of  the  ideas  taught. 
See  concerning  Voltwre,  Henke's  Kircliengeich.  •fi.  166;  Schloascr,  ffisi. 
of  Eighieenth  Gentary,  i.  2.  S  I,  iv.  %  1.  Bartbolmess,  Hist.  Crit.  dcs 
hoetr.  Relig.  de  la  PhU.  Mod.  i.  2!1  seq.;  Bnngener'a  Voltaire. 

"  In  1726. 

"  Sirven  was  condemned  in  1762,  on  an  unjust  suspicion  of  couang  Ma 
daughter's  death,  to  preTcnt  her  becoming  a  prot*stant. 

"  La  Barre  was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who,  on  the  suspicion  of  having 
injured  a  crucifix  on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  was  condemned  {17G3)  to  be 
tortured  on  the  rack,  to  have  his  tongne  cut  out,  and  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
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Galas,"  gained  for  him  the  commendation  and  sympa- 
thy of  Europe,  and  remain  as  monuments  of  the  power 
of  the  pen. 

Sncn  was  his  life.  Let  iis  search  in  it  for  the  secret 
of  his  power,  and  inquire  what  were  his  Yiews  in  the  de- 
partment -which  we  are  studying. 

His  character  has  been  analysed  by  so  many  critics, 
especially  by  one  of  our  own  counti^men  in  an  essay 
of  rare  power,  now  become  claesieal,  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  original  investigation  is  impossible,  and  the  at- 
tempt undesirable.'" 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  secret  of  Voltaire's 
strength  was  the  tact  which  he  displayed  in  expressing 
the  wants  of  his  time  to  bis  countrymen  in  the  precise 
mode  most  suited  to  them."  He  belonged  to  the  class 
of  those  who  exercise  their  influence  in  their  own  life- 
time— men  of  the  present,  not  men  of  the  future ;  ac- 
cordingly, whether  he  be  viewed  as  a  man,  in  his  own 
personal  qualities,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  proper- 
ties which  constituted  his  character,  or  as  an  artist,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  his  thoughts  to  the 
world,  he  will  be  found  to  be  the  loftiest  exponent  and 
type  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.     It  was  an  age  without 

which  sentence  was  literally  executed.  See  Biographie  UniverKSe,  eub 
Voltaire,  yo\.  six.  p.  484,  and  Brongham's  Life  of  him  (04-99). 

"  The  CalSiS  were  a  family  at  Toulouse,  the  father  of  which  was  put  to 
death  (1762)  by  catholic  fanadcism.  Voltaire  investigoted  the  facts  with 
care  ;  and,  by  inatituting  legal  proceediEgs  at  Paris,  got  the  sentence  of  the 
Toulouse  court  reversed,  and  all  the  reparation  that  was  poseible  made  t« 
the  family.  Money  lo  defray  &e  eipenses  was  sent  to  him  from  all  the 
reformed  parts  of  Europe.  The  English  queen  (Charlotl*)  and  the  arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  (Seeker)  headed  the  Englidi  subscription  lisL  The 
facts  base  lately  been  reinvestigated  by  the  accomplished  A,  Coquerel/i»., 
Jean  Calm  el  sa  Famille,  1858.  The  narradve  is  told  in  the  Weslmintter 
Review,  No.  28,  for  Oct,  1858,  See  also  Henkc's  Kirchengeschkhte,  vi. 
298  seq. 

On  the  tomb  of  Voltaire,  now  a  cenotaph,  in  the  vaults  of  llie  Pantheon, 
is  an  inscription,  "II  dfifendit  Calas,  SJrven,  De  la  Barre,  et  Uontbailly." 
Since  the  Panllieon  has  been  eonvertJed  into  a  church,  the  side  of  the  tomb 
which  bears  this  inscription  has  been  concealed  by  a  screen,  so  that  visitors 
ate  only  permitted  to  view  one  of  the  other  ades. 

"  Carlyle's  Miseellaneous  Works,  vol  ii.  It  will  bo  observed  that 
many  of  the  following  remarks  are  ahbreviated  from  this  source. 

"  Carlyle,  Id.  p.  113. 
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originality,  without  spiritual  insight,  careful  of  man- 
ners rather  than  morals,  corrupted  by  Belfishness,  led 
by  ambition,  d'ssatiafied  with  the  present,  and  anxious 
for  delivei-ance ;  but  unable  to  espy  the  real  causes  of 
the  mischief,  and  to  escape  confusing  principles  with 
men ;  fond  of  form  rjitber  than  material ;  classical 
rather  than  Gothic ;  critical  rather  than  reverent ; 
proud  of  its  own  discoveries,  without  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  past. — Such  are  the  qualities  which 
characterised  the  times  of  Voitaire,"  and  in  their  most 
striking  form  marked  his  mind. 

To  qualities  which  were  thus  in  some  sense  formed 
in,  him  by  circumstances,  he  added  remai'kable  ones 
which  were  I^ature's  special  gift  to  him.  His  extra- 
ordinary tact  and  good  sense,  both  in  dealing  personally 
with  individuals  and  in  literary  eriticifim ;  his  fieiy 
ai'dour,  and  vehement  spirit  of  proselytism ;  his  sin- 
gular penetration  of  vision,  and  power  to  arrange  in 
the  clearest  mode  the  thoughts  which"  he  wished  to 
transmit ;  above  all,  bis  wit  and  wonderful  power  of 
satire  were  qualities  which,  though  in  Bome_  degree 
shared  by  his  countrymen,  cannot  be  explained  by 
mere  circamstances,  but  are  natural  gifts.  These  three 
intellectual  endowments,  acuteness,  order,  and  satire," 
are  regarded  by  the  authority  that  we  are  taking  for 
our  guide,  as  tlie  qualities  which  formed  the  secret  of 
his  power  as  a  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
sources  of  intellectual  temptation  which  prevented  him 
from  giiining  a  deeper  insight  into  truth,  and  deprived 
him  of  iniluenee  with  posterity.  For  his  quietness 
prevented  the  exercise  of  the  reflection,  the  patient 
meditation,  which  is  the  only  high  road  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  existence.  It  has  been  well  said,"  that 
Voltaire  saw  so  much  more  deeply  at  a  glance  than 
other  men,  that  no  second  glance  was  ever  given  by 
him.     His  power  of  order  assisting  his  quickness,  was 

■"  i,  e.  the  age  of  louia  XV.    See  Id.  pp.  180-185. 
"  On  Voltaire's  power  of  ridicule,  see  Id.  120,  161 ;  and  on  his  power 
of  order^  I6S  seq. 

"  Id,  p.  lei. 
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a  still  further  temptation.  Though  far  inferior  in  eru- 
dition to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Diderot, 
and  in  depth  of  feeling  to  Kousseau,  lacking  originali- 
ty, and  borrowing  most  of  his  philosophical  thoughts 
at  second  hand,  he  yet  surpassed  them  all  by  a  match- 
less power  of  arrangement.  The  perfection  of  form 
diverted  attention  from  the  subject  matter.  He  pos- 
sessed method  rather  than  genius,  intellect  rather  tnan 
imagination.  But  above  all  his  other  powers,  his 
most  singular  gift  was  his  power  of  satire.  When 
stimulated  by  a  sense  of  injustice,  or  of  hatred  against 
men  or  systems,  it  made  nira  omnipotent  in  destruc- 
tion. This  satirical  power  contributed  to  preclude  the 
possession  of  depth  of  reflection.  Eidicule  has  an  office 
in  criticism.  It  is  the  true  punishment  of  folly.  But 
it  has  been  well  observed,'"  that  it  is  dangerous  to  him 
who  employs  it,  as  being  directly  opposed  to  humility. 
The  satirist  places  himseu  above  that  which  he  ridicules, 
and  makes  himself  the  jndge :  the  humility  of  the  listen- 
er is  laid  aside ;  the  selfish  belief  of  his  own  infallibility 
is  fostered ;  forbearance  and  sympathy  are  laid  aside. 
The  critic  argues,  the  satirist  only  laughs.  Pity  may  be 
compatible  with  humour,  bnt  only  contempt  with  sar 
tire.  Voltaire  was  by  nature  a  satu'ist ;  and  when  his 
mockery  was  applied  to  a  subject  like  Christianity  or 
religion,  his  utter  want  of  reverence  not  only  caused 
him  to  substitute  a  caricature  for  a  picture,  but  pre- 
vent€M3  him  from  exercising  discrimination  in  distin- 
guishing Chrktianity  from  its  counterfeit,  religion 
from  the  ministers  of  it.  Hence  his  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity partake  of  the  tone  of  blasphemy ;  and  he  mani- 
fests in  reference  to  religion,  which  to  most  readers 
was  the  most  sacred  of  subjects,  a  tone  of  indescribable 
scurrility,  which   was  not  only  inexcusable  and  dis- 

fraceful  if  viewed  merely  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
ut  constituted  politically  a  public  outrage  against  the 
dearest  feelings  of  others  which  no  citizen  has  a  right 
to  perpetrate."     This  tone  too  was  mainly  his  own ; 
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and  is  not  to  be  found,  except  in  rare  instances,  in  the 
English  deists  from  ■whom  he  borrowed. 

We  have  tried  to  comprehend  the 'mind  of  Vol- 
taire, to  notice  his  peculiarities  and  faults,  before  con- 
sidering his  opinions ;  because  his  influence  was  due  to 
his  mental  and  personal  character  rather  than  to  the 
matter  of  his  writings.  It  remains  to  state  his  views 
on  relifflon,  and  the  grounds  of  his  attack  on  revela- 
tion. The  chief  materials  for  ascertaining  them  are 
the  four  volumes  in  the  vast  collection  of  his  works, 
which  contain  his  philosophical  and  theological  writ- 
ings." They  partake  of  every  variety  of  form, — essays, 
letters,  treatises,  pamphlets,  translations,  commentaries. 
They  include,  besides  smaller  works,  a  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament ;  translations  of  parts  of  Boling- 
brobe  and  of  Toland ;  an  investigation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  Christianity ;  deist  sermons  which  he 

Eretenda  had  been  delivered  ;  discourses  written  under 
tlse  names  ;"  and  doubts  proposed  and  solved  after  the 
manner  of  preceding  philosophers,  Tet  in  these  nu- 
merous treatises  there  is  no  claim  to  originality.  His 
doubts  and  his  beliefs  are  taken  mainly  from  the  En- 
glish deists ;  and  chiefly  from  Eolingbroke,  the  most 
French  in  mind  of  any  of  the  English  school. 

A  few  words  therefore  will  suffice  to  characterise 
his  opinions.     It  appears  that  he  believed  in  a  God," 

^  The  four  volumes  are  snii-ixiv  of  the  (Euvres  Completes,  8to. 
1735.  Vol.  xisii  conlaiua  the  philosophical  worka,  of  which  ch.  2,  6,  7, 
.9,  of  the  7\-aili  de  Mdaphydque,  relate  tt>  reli^on  ;  alao  the  Profession 
de  Foi  des  liMxtei ;  the  Homtliet  pronontees  i  Londres.  Vol.  ixxiii 
eontainfl  the  Sxamen  de  Milord  Botingbroke ;  and  Uie  Epiire  aux 
Rooudnt.  VoL  xixiv,  La  Bible  enfin  ExpltguM,  where  the  notes  contain 
TollaJre's  views  fully.  Vol.  xxiv,  HiUoire  de  VEtaUiitement  du  Ckris- 
tiaiiiame. 

"  On  the  pergccutionB  which  fell  on  literary  men,  see  Buckle,  i. 
(672-684.) 

"  Tbe  proof  of  this  asserUon  is  clear  in  his  l^'aiU  de  Metaphystque, 
c  2.  {(EuvTBt,  vol.  iisii);  in  Letter  iii  of  Memraiua  to  Cicero;  in  the 
Profess,  de  Foi  des  Thiiski ;  and  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  opposidon  to 
the  EncjclopEsdiats  on  the  ground  of  their  atheism ;  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "II  eombattit  les  ath^es."  It  is  his 
blasphemous  tone  which  has,  not  unnaturally,  pven  rise  to  the  idea  of  his 
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but  firmly  disbelieved  the  divine  origin  of  the  revealed 
religion,  Jewish  and  Christian.  Tlie  main  purpose  of 
'is  life  however  was  not  affirmation,  hut  denial."     Ac- 


cordingly the  sole  object  of  all  hia  efforts  was  to  des- 
troy belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  revelation  which  is  attested 
by  them.  There  is  hardly  a  book  in  scripture  that  he 
did  not  attack.  Successively  surveying  the  narrative 
of  Jewish  history,  the  Gospels,  and  statements  of  ear- 
ly church  history,"  he  tried,  to  show  absurdities  and 
contradictions  in  them  all;  not  so  much  literary  dif- 
ferences in  the  authors  as  diflculties  of  belief  in  the  ma- 
terial revealed.  In  his  views  of  Judaism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity he  seems  to  have  fluctuated  between  attributing 
them  to  the  fraud  or  mistake  of  their  propagators,  and 
denying  their  originality.  The  science  of  historical 
criticism  was  beginning  in  his  day,  and  was  applied  to 
the  legends  of  Roman  history.  Voltaire  embodied  the 
spirit  of  this  inquiry.  In  his  histories  he  exemplified 
the  cold,  worldly,  modem  mode  of  looking  at  events, 
as  opposed  to  the  providential  and  theocratic  view  of 
them  which  had  found  expression  as  recently  as  in  the 
works  of  Bossuet."  And  he  transferred  this  method 
to  the  treatment  of  holy  scripture.  No  new  branch 
of  information  was  left  unused  by  him  for  contributing 
to  his  impious  purpose.  The  numerous  works  of  travels 
which  were  affording  an  acquaintance  with  the  mythol- 
ogy of  other  nations,  were  made  to  furnish  him  with 
tEe  materials  for  hastily  applying  one  solution  to  all 
the  early  Jewish  histories,  which  he  failed  to  invalidate 
by  the  application  of  the  historic  method  just  described. 

"  "  Ecrasp?:  I'iDfamc "  are  the  words,  the  initials  of  which,  agned  at 
tlie  end  of  iiia  letters  to  infidel  friends,  baffled  the  French  pohce.  Buckle 
considers  them  to  have  been  designed  against  the  French  church,  hut 
offera  no  proof.  It  is  to  ho  fcaced  that  they  were  rather  intended  agamst 
the  Christian  religion,  if  not  against  the  sacred  person  of  our  hlesaed 

"  See  Wa  Comnuiifari/{(Etevres,vol.  iiriv.),  the/fomeiMs(vol,xxiii.), 
and  the  HiiOoirt  (vol.  xxxiv.). 

"  On  the  contrast  of  Ids  historic  tone  to  that  of  Bossuet,  see  Buckle, 
i.  736,  and  Schlosscr,  HhioTij  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceitiiary,  (English  trans- 
lation), vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  g  2.  p.  273. 
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By  an  inversion  of  the  arg;iiment  of  the  early  Chrietian 
apologists,  he  pretended  that  the  early  history  preserved 
among  the  Hebrews  was  borrowed  uom  the  lieathens, 
instead  of  claiming  that  the  heathen  mythology  was  a 
trace  of  Hebrew  traiSition ;  and,  with  a  view  to  sustain 
this  opinion,  he  discredited  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
literature.  In  nothing  is  his  singular  want  of  poetic 
taste,  and  of  the  power  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  literature  of  young  nations,  and  the  ethical  value 
of  moral  institutions,  more  visible,  than  in  denying  the 
literary  and  monumental  value  of  the  Bible,  ana  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity."'  Infidels  who  have 
hated  revealed  religion  as  bitterly  as  Voltaire,  have  at 
least  not  had  the  meanness  or  the  want  of  taste  to  de- 
preciate the  literary  and  moral  interest  which  attaches 
to  it. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
efforts  which  he  directed  to  the  injury  of  revelation. 
It  has  been  said"  that  to  obliterate  his  influence  from 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  difference  than  the  absence  of  any  other 
individual  in  it  would  occasion ;  and  would  he  similar 
to  the  omission  of  Luther  from  the  sixteenth.  The 
analogy,  though  startling,  is  true  in  the  particulars 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  influence  of 
each  was  European  in  his  respective  century ;  and  the 
doctrine  acted  not  only  on  the  world  of  thought,  but  of 
action. 

We  have  described  Yoltaire  alone ;  not  because  he 
was  isolated  hy-  any  interval  of  time  from  a  general 
movement,  but  because  his  attack  is  more  rudimentary, 
being  directed  rather  to  disintegrate  Christianity  tJjan 
dogmatically  to  affirm  unbelief.  He  was  perhaps  rather 
logically  pnor  to  the  others  than  chronologically ;  being 
really  connected  with  two  bodies  of  men,  which  formed 
the  centres  of  two  infidel  movements,  the  one  in  Paris, 
the  otlier  at  the  court  of  Frederick  at  Berlin. 

Frederick    the    Great  surrounded    himself    with 
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French  literary  men,"  They  were  mostly  persons  -who 
were  exiles  from  France  to  escape  persecution  for  their 
opinions,  who  had  iirst  found  a  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
thence  endeavoured  by  means  of  the  Dutch  booksellers 
to  introduce  their  writings  into  France.  From  about 
1740-60  several  such  teachers  of  infidelity  were  in- 
vited to  the  Prussian  court,  and  dispersed  their  inflii 
ence  in  Germany ;  the  effects  of  which  we  shall  Bub. 
seqnently  find.  One  of  them  was  the  physician  La 
Mettrie,"  who  wrote  works  on  physiology  marked  by  a 
low  materialism.  Such  also  was  De  Prades,"  and 
more  especially  D'Argens."  The  latter,  struck  with  the 
force  of  "  the  'Persian  Letters"  of  Montesqtiieu,  threw 
his  doubts  iuto  an  epistolary  form, "  the  Jewish  Letters ;" 
in  which  tlie  traditional  opinions  and  ruling  systems  of 
the  time  were  attacked  with  great  freedom.  He  trans- 
lated also  some  ancient  works  to  serve  his  purpose, 
especially  the  fragments  of  the  abusive  work  of  the 
emperor  Julian  against  Christianity,  written  in  favour 
of  the  state  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

While  this  was  the  character  of  some  of  the  French- 
men at  the  court  of  Frederick,  whom  Voltaire  subse- 
quently joined;  men  who,  imbued  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant form  of  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  verged 
upon  materialism  ;  there  were  coteries  of  literary  per- 
sons in  Paris,  which  were  the  rallying  point  of  sceptical 
minds,  and  centres  of  iri'eligious  infinence. 

The  existence  of  them  is  due  in  part  to  the  altered 
position  already  named  which  literature  assumed  in  re- 
ference to  the  court  during  the  regency.  Instead  of  be- 
ing fostered,  it  was  discouraged  ;  and  Fleury  manifest- 
ed an  almcet  puritan  spirit,  and  has  left  on  record  the 

"  On  Frederick's  entertainment  of  these  French  refugees,  aee  Henko, 
Kirchengeick.  yi.  180;  Schlosser,  vol.  i.  2.  §  8. 

"  La  Metaie  (1'I09-1'I51).  His  tiews  are  seen  in  the  iWjteours  Pri- 
liminatre  to  his  HUl.  Nat.  del  dme,  and  in  the  Oiamine  machine  (1'74S). 
See  a  etititaBm  on  him  in  Ph.  Damiron's  Memoires  pour  scrvir  d  VHistoire 
de  Phitosophie  au  IS"  siede  (yol.  i.  pp.  1-49),  reprinted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Acadhnie  dea  Sriences  ;  also  Henke,  vi,  13. 

"  De  Prades  (1720-17S2).  See  Henke,  ri.  201 ;  also  the  artielc  in  the 
Bioqraphie  Unieerndh. 

'"  D'Arpens  (1104-1711).     Sec  Damiron,  Id.  ii.  aSG-Sle. 
8* 
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expression  of  his  alarm  at  tlie  growing  sceptical  tone  of 
literary  works,  and  the  imitation  of  the  English  spirit. 
Owing  accordingly  to  the  absence  of  patronage,  and  to 
the  lavishment  of  thoso  favours  on  extravagance  which 
the  elder  Louis  had  bestowed  on  the  fostering  of  intel- 
lect, literature  became  disjoined  from  court  influences ; 
and  hence  there  grew  up  small  centres  of  literary  influ- 
ence, analogous  to  those  preceding  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV,"  and  nuclei  for  intellectual  movement,  where  of 
old  the  various  bodies  had  all  moved  round  one  cen- 
tral sun. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
these  coteries.  (23)  Some  were  simply  of  fashion  and 
taste ;  but  others  were  undoubtedly  gatherings  of  pow- 
erful thinkers,  imbued  with  infidel  principles,  -miose 
character  belongs  to  French  literature  and  the  mental 
and  moral  culture  of  the  time.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  coteries  included  names  noted  in 
French  literature,  such  as  Toltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,"  D'Holhach,  Marmontel,"  Helvetius,  Grimm," 
St.  Lambert,"  and  Kaynal."  We  must  notice  some  of 
them  in  detail,  in  order  at  once  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acter of  their  works,  and  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
their  unbeUef  to  the  philosophy  which  they  adopted." 

'*  On  the  old  coteries  of  EambouiUet,  &c.,  see  Hallam's  Hisl.  of  Litera- 
ture, ii[.  137.  ■' 

"  D'Alembert  (1717-83).  For  particulars  of  his  life,  see  Brougham's 
memoir  in  Lives  of  Men  of. Letters.  For  his  philosophy,  sco  Damiron,  ii. 
l-IH;  Henke,  tL  218;  Schlosser,  i.  4.  §7.  His  infidelity  was  known  to 
friends,  but  not  openly  avowed. 

"  Mamiontel  (1723-99).  See  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits,  vol.  iv. ; 
Scbloaser,  iL  2.  §  1. 

"  Grimm,  I72S-I807.  See  Sainte-Beuve,  vol.  vii.  The  Gorrespm- 
dance  Lilt,  par  le  Baron  Grimm  et  Diderot  is  the  great  source  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  character. 

'"  St.  Lambert  (1717-1803).    See  Damiron,  ii.  144^256. 

"  Aisbb  Eaynal  (1711-96).  See  Schlosser,  ii.  2.  g  1.  Henke,  vol.  vi. 
enumerates  many  more  of  the  same  class.  Particulars  of  all  arc  given  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle. 

"  Tha  following  refer  to  places  where  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  this 
whole  movement  are  described,  aa  well  as  literary  information  supplied. 
Henke,  vi.  208,  ke. ;  Bartholmess,  i.  117-210 ;  Lerminier's  Infineaci  de  la 
Phil,  da  18e  aikte  (1838) ;  Morell's  Hi»L  of  Phil.  \.  1B8,  &c. ;  Maurice, 
Mod.  Phil.  p.  627-59;  H.  Martin's  msl.  de  France,  vol.  iv,  and  svi.  Ijv. 
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Diderot,"  next  to  Voltaire,  was  the  most  able  of  the 
infidel  writers,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  other  meoi- 
hers  of  the  same  class.  His  history  is  one  of  those  nar- 
ratives of  struggle  and  suffering  which  so  often  have 
been  the  lot  ot  men  of  letters.  Those  who  have  been 
the  teachers  of  the  world  have  too  often  been  also  its 
martyrs.  The  great  peculiarity  of  Diderot,  as  of  John- 
son, was  his  encyclopiedic  knowledge,  and  his  versatili- 
ty in  comprehending  a  variety  of  subjects.  Less  criti- 
cal tlian  Voltaire,  and  less  philosophical  than  Rousseau, 
ho  exceeded  both  as  the  practical  teacher.  But  in  un- 
belief he  unhappily  advanced  farther  than  either ;  his 
temper  lacked  moral  earnestness  ;  and  in  later  life  he 
was  an  atheist.  A  growth  of  unbelief  may  be  traced 
in  him :  at  first  he  was  a  doubter,  next  he  became  a 
deist,  lastly  an  atheist.  In  the  first  stage  he  only  trans- 
lated English  works,  and  even  condemned  some  of  the 
English  deists.  His  views  seem  gradually  to  have  al- 
tered, probably  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire's  wri- 
tings, and  of  the  infidel  books  smuggled  into  France ; 
and  he  thenceforth  assumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked 
hy  positive  disbelief.  In  1746  he  wrote  his  Fences 
PhilosopM^ues,  intended  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  Pemees  of  Pascal.  Pascal,  by  a  series  of  sceptical 
propositions,  had  hoped  to  establish  the  necessity  of  re- 
velation. Diderot  tried  by  the  same  method  to  show 
that  this  revelation  must  be  untrue."  The  first  portion 
of  the  propositions"  bore  upon  philosopiiy  and  natural 

98,  99,  100,  101 ;  Renouvler,  Mod.  Phil.  b.  v.  ch.  2.  §  6-8 ;  alao  Euno 
ITscher's  Bacon,  p,  451,  and  the  references  above  given  to  Sohloaaer  and 
W  Itetniron;  TenoemaDn  (Manual,  §  378,  &e.)  also  gives  many  literary 
references. 

*'  Diderot  (1713-84).  His  life  and  character  have  been  sketched  by 
Carlyle,  (Miie.  Workx,  vol.  iv.)  ;  also  by  Damiron,  iL  (327-324) ;  St.  Beuvc, 
i.  366.  Alao  see  VilleiQain,  Tableau  de  la  Liu.  au  18e  eikle,  lee.  xii.  30. 
Wia  novels  are  the  parent  of  t!ie  impure  novel  of  modem  times.  See 
SchloBSer,  i.  4.  §  0,  ii.  2.  §  1. 

"  In  the  Saaai  aur  le  Merile  et  la  Firfu,  pp.  73,  87,  he  allows  deism, 
the  God  of  moral  order.  Smilarly  in  tie  Pentkf  Philos.  §  46,  but  it  is 
the  God  of  nature.  But  in  the  Dialogue  with  D'Alembert  he  teaches 
atheism.     On  Ma  theolo^cal  views  see  Damiron,  ii.  261  aeq 

'■  I  SB,  &c 
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religion,  but  at  length  he  came  to  weaken  the  proofs 
for  the  truth,  of  Christianity,  and  controverted  miracles, 
and  the  truth  of  any  system  which  reposes  o;i  miracles ; 
yet  even  in  this  work  he  did  not  evince  the  atheism 
which  he  subsequently  avowed.  Jt  was  soon  after  the 
imprisonment  in  which  he  was  involved  by  this  book, 
that  he  projected  the  plan  of  the  magnificent  work,  the 
Encydoi^die,  or  universal  dictionary  of  human  know- 
ledge. Its  object  however-  was  not  only  literary,  but 
also  theological ;  for  it  was  designed  to  circulate  among 
all  classes  new  modes  of  thinking,  which  should  be  op- 
posed to  all  that  was  traditionary.  Voltaire's  unbe- 
lief was  merely  destructive :  this  was  reconstructive  and 
systematic.  The  religion  of  this  great  work  was  deism  : 
the  philosophy  of  it  was  sensationalist  and  almost  ma- 
terialist ;  seeming  hai-dly  to  allow  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  mechanical  beings.  Soul  was  absoi-bed  in 
body ;  the  inner  world  in  the  outer ;— a  tendency  fostered 
by  physics.  It  was  the  view  of  things  taken  liy  the  sci- 
entific mind,  and  lacks  the  poetical  and  feeling  elements 
of  nature — a  true  type  of  the  cold  and  mechanical  age 
which  produced  it,  Diderot's  atheism  is  a  still  further 
development  of  his  unbelief.  It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his 
writings,  and  presents  no  subject  of  interest  to  us ;  save 
that  it  seeks  to  invalidate  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  a  God,  drawn  from  final  causes.  It  has  been  ■well 
observed,  that  the  lesson  to  be  dej-ived  from  him"  is, 
that  the  mechanical  view  of  the  world  is  essentially 
atheistic ;  that  whosoever  will  admit  no  means  of  dis- 
covering God  but  common  logic,  cannot  find  him. 
Diderot  s  unbelief  may  be  considered  to  embody  that 
which  resulted  from  the  abuse  at  once  of  erudition,  phys- 
ical science,  and  the  sensational  theory  in  metaphysics. 
Amoi^  the  band  of  friends  who  from  connexion 
with  the  EncyclopEedia  acquired  the  name  of  Encyclo- 
ptedists,  was  also  Helvetius."     He  was  the  moralist  of 

"  See  Carljle,  Mile.  ITorfc,  it.  322. 

"  Helvetius  (1716-1T!1).  See  C.  Remueiit  in  Rev.  (Us  Deux  Mondes, 
Aug.  16,  1858.  Oq  the  drcle  of  Helvetius  see  Carlyle  «t  sup.  287  seq. ; 
andonthrfr  atheism  Bookie,  i.  786  seq.      Conceraiing  Helvetiua  himself 
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the  senBational  philosophy,  one  of  those  who  applied  the 
philosophy  of  Condillac  to  morals.  Each  man  s  tastes 
are  so  iar  affected  by  circumatancee,  that  it  is  possible 
that  Helvetius's  exclusive  association  with  the  seliish 
circles  of  the  Prench  society,  which  never  lived  for  the 
1  of  others,  together  with  the  perception  df  the  hol- 
less  of  the  respect  which  persons  paid  him  for  his 
wealth  and  influence,  led  him  to  regard  self-love  as  the 
sole  motive  of  conduct.  His  philosophy  is  expressed 
in  two  works ;"  the  one  on  the  spirit,  the  other  on  man : 
the  former  a  theoretical  view  of  nnmaii  nature,  the  lat- 
ter a  practical  view  of  education  and  society.  His 
primary  position  is,  that  man  owes  all  his  superiority 
over  animals  to  the  superior  organization  of  Hs  body. 
Starting  from  this  point,  he  argues  that  all  minds  are 
originiJly  equal,  and  owe  their  variation  to  circum- 
stances ;"  that  all  their  faculties  and  emotions  are  deri- 
vable from  sensation ;  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good, 
and  self-interest  tho  true  ground  of  morals  and  the 
framework  of  individual  and  political  right." 

K  i}i  Diderot  we  have  met  with  atheism,  and  in  Hel- 
vetiuBwith  the  selfish  theory  of  morals;  in  the  author  of- 
"  the  System  ofNature"  we  meet  with  utter  materialism, 
and  the  two  former  evils  as  corollaries  from  it.  This 
work,  which  was  published  about  17T4,  though  bearing 
a  different  author's  name  on  the  title,  was  probably  the 
work  of  D'Holbach,"  aided  hj  Diderot  and  Helvetius, 

Bse  RiSter's  ClinntUche  Fhiloi.  Tiii.  b.  ix.  eh.  3 ;   Cousin'a  Hist,  de  Fkit. 

"  Viz.,  Be  rSaprit  et  de  VHomme  ((Euvres  compl.  1818,  vol.  i.  »ncl 
il).  Both  treatises  aie  eircellently  anal^d  in  the  table  of  conl«Dte  pre- 
fixed to  the  work.  The  allusiona  in  the  text  here  may  be  Ihonght  to  Ml 
from  their  brevilj  in  showing  that  Helvetius'8  opinions  were  a  logical  corol- 
lary from  hia  principles ;  they  cannot  at  least  ^ve  any  notion  of  the  great 
power  of  analysis  eihibited  by  him  in  expreeang  his  own  views. 

"  In  Discourse  ii.  "  Id. 

"  D'Holbacli  (1723-89),  The  Systeme  de  la  Nature  bears  the  mune 
of  a  Mirabaud,  secretary  to  the  Academj.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be 
written  by  Robinet,  author  of  a  aimilar  work.  (His  works  are  diacuased  in 
Damiron,  ii.  480  seq.)  Concerning  the  work  see  Villemain,  iii.  lee.  38; 
Damiron,  L  (93-177);  Ritter,  Chekt.  Pkilos.  rlii.  b.  9.  ch.  3;  Schlosser, 
i.  4.  S  1.  On  D'Holbach's  view  of  God  see  Damiron,  Id.  p.  155,  &e. ; 
Budile,  i,  787,  note.    The  Systeme  de  la  Nature  ia  partly  analysed  and 
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and  other  members  of  the  society  which  met  at  D'Hol- 
bach's  house.  It  is  a  work  of  unquestionable  talent  and 
eloquence,  in  which  materialism,  fatalism,  and  atheism, 
combine  to  form  a  view  of  human  nature  wliieh  eTen 
Voltaire  is  said  to  liave  denounced. 

The  grand  object  of  this  work  being  to  show  that 
there  is  no  God,  the  first  part  is  occupied  by  the  most 
rigorous  materialism,  and  is  designed  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  nothing  beyond  the 
material  fabric,"  which  is  maintained  by  simple  and 
invariable  laws ;  and  that  the  soul  is  a  mode  of  organ- 
ism," the  mere  action  of  the  body  under  different  func- 
tions,' The  freedom  of  the  will"  and  immortahty"  are 
accordingly  denied.  The  first  part  having  been  direct- 
ed to  disprove  the  existence  of  mind,  the  second  part  is 
designed  against  religion.  The  author  attributes  the 
idea  which  man  has  formed  of  a  first  Cause  to  fear," 
generated  tlirough  suffering ;  and  attempts  to  show  tlie 
insufficiency  of  the  d  jariori  argument  in  favour  of  a 
God,"  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  final  causes.  Nature  becomes  in  his  scheme 
a  machine ;  man  an  organism ;  morality  self-interest ; 
deity  a  fiction. 

Tlie  work  we  have  just  named  formed  the  crown- 
ing result  of  infidehty."  Voltaire  showed  philosophy 
shrinking  from  the  hard  materialism,  morality  from 
the  fatalism,  and  religion  from  the  atheism,  to  which 
they  afterwards  attained.  In  these  steps,  as  witnessed 
in  the  circle  of  intellect  just  sketched,  we  see  the  rami- 
fication of  the  French  sensational  philosophy  pushed  to 
its  farthest  limits. 

criticised  in  Brougham's  Discourse  on  Xfatural  Theology,  pp.  233-17. 
It  comprised  two  volumes,  and  is  followed  bj  a  volume  conlaining  three 
smalt  treadsea  relating  to  the  natural  principles  of  morals,  and  social 
philoBOphj.     The  work  was  refuted  by  Bej^ier  (iTll). 

"°  Partie  le™  ch.  iii.  and  iv, 

"  Part  ii.  ch.  vii,  ■'  Part  ii.  ch.  li. 

"  Part  i,  eh.  xiiL  "  Part  ii,  oh.  i. 

*'  Id.  ch.  iv.  and  t. 

"  Damiton  discusses,  in  iddition  to  the  writers  already  named,  two  or 
three  others,  viz.,  Naigeon,  Sylv.  Marechal,  and  De  la  Lande,  whose  names 
are  not  introduced  here  into  the  test. 
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The  writers  lately  described,  though  in  some  degree 
eminent,  do  not,  lite  Voltaire,  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  French  literary  writers.  Amid  the  circle  of 
unbelievers,  howeTer,  another  of  the  highest  rank 
was  found,  who,  tliough  he  must  be  classed  with  the 
othei-a,  stood  so  apart  in  taste,  in  eympatliy,  in  purpose, 
and  in  beUef,  that  the  studj  of  his  life  and  character 
is  an  interruption  to  the  senes  of  the  materialist  writers 
whom  we  are  describing.  Koussean"  was  not  an  athe- 
ist like  Diderot,  nor  a  materialist  like  D'llolbach,  nor  a 
moralist  of  the  selfish  school  like  Helvetius,  nor  a  scoff- 
er like  Voltaire.  We  discover  in  him  a  spirit  endowed 
with  deep  feeling,  and  trained  by  much  greater  expe- 
rience of  life  and  of  internal  son-ow.  His  writings  also 
mark  the  period  when  French  philosophy  ceased  to  at- 
tack the  church,  and  found  itself  strong  enough  to  act 
against  the  state.  The  greater  portion  of  his  works  lies 
out  of  the.  range  of  our  inquiry.  Even  his  political 
writings,  which  indirectly  injured  religion  in  the  world 
of  action  by  stimulating  the  revolutionary  hatred  to  the 
church,  require  notice  only  so  far  as  they  involved  prin- 
ciples fundamentally  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  reveal- 


It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  century"  that  Kous- 
seau  commenced  tlie  "  Political  Essays  "  whicli  made 
his  name  famous,  and  unhappily  afterwai'ds  formed  as  it 
were  the  very  bible  of  the  Fi'ench  revolution.  Iletaui- 
ing  through  life  the  preference  for  the  simple  institutions 
■    of  the  republic  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  he  saw  in 

■ "  On  Rousseau  sec  Villeroaln  ii.  le^on  (23-24) ;  Brougham's  life  of 
him  in  Meyi  of  LtiUn ;  Bartholmeas,  i.  238-270 ;  Henlie,  vi.  283,  (BpecinUy 
p.  253,  wiiidi  refers  tfl  liis  theology  ;  Sclilosser,  i.  4.  g  4,  and  ii.  §  2 ;  St, 
Marc  Girardin  on  the  Einile  in  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondea,  Dee.  1864 ;  and  an 
article,  t«o  fayourablj  written,  but  full  of  information,  in  the  Weilminater 
Jieviem,  Oct.  1859,  which  has  been  of  much  aae  for  this  leclore. 

*■  Tbechicftaota  ofEouasean'a  life  are  these ;— Bom  1112;  came  to 
■  Piuis,  1741 ;  wrote  Sur  Ifs  SricTiees  et  fes  Arts,  1750 ;  L'imi/alite  parmi  le» 
SomniBs,  1758 ;  Uved  b  the  Paris  coteries,  1764-60;  wrote  NouveUe 
ffeloise,  1760 ;  Le  Contral  Social,  1761,  and  Emile ;  aa  exile  in  Switzer- 
land 1762,  where  he  wrote  Lettret  dt  la  Monlagne  ;  accompanied  Hume  to 
England  1776 ;  wrote  his  Confeiaions  ;  returned  to  the  Continent  1767 ; 
died  1770. 
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French  society  the  abuses  which  appertain  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  which 
Tacitus  exhibits  in  his  portraiture  of  the  Germans,  was 
led  to  study  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  primitive 
and  refined  age,  and  to  maintain  the  paradox  that  the 
empire  of  con-uption  and  inequality  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  artificial  creation  of  civilization.  Ignoring  the 
natural  sinfulness  and  selfishness  of  the  human  race,  he 
sought  deliverance  for  mankind  in  the  return  to  a  pri- 
meval state,  in  which  all  should  he  free,  equal,  and  inde- 
pendent. The  inartificial  state  of  soeietv  was  the  beau- 
ideal.  And  from  this  philosophical  origm  he  traced 
society  in  the  historical  formation  of  an  actual  polity, 
describing  how  the  social  contract,  while  subordinating 
individual  liberty  to  the  collective  will  of  a  society,  re- 
compensed men  by  investing  them  with  rights  of  civil- 
ization. 

His  doctrine  was  false  theologically  in  its  view  of 
human  nature ;  false  philosophically  in  attempting  to 
investigate  an  historical  question  by  means  of  abstract 
metaphysical  analysis ;  and  false  politically  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  men  away  from  practical  and  possible 
schemes  of  reform  to  visionary  onfts.  It  typified  the 
movement  of  the  French  revolution  in  its  extravagant 
hopes  and  its  errors,  in  its  destructive,  not  its  remedial 
aspect." 

It  was  a  few  years  later  than  the  publication  of  these 
speculations  that  Kousseau  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise 

"  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  theory  in  the  article  in  the 
Weitmittater  Recieio  before  quoted,  the  sabstance  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Kousaeau's  doctrine  nas  ialse  in  its  method  and  in  its  tendencies.  It  marlced 
the  atage  of  inquiry,  indicative  of  the  last  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
men,  igaoriug  the  teachinj;  of  history,  etrore  to  solve  problems  by  means 
of  absbuat  specula,tiDDs ;  the  attempt  to  study  the  origin  of  phenomena  in- 
stead of  the  facta  of  their  pn^readve  manifestation.  The  social  contract 
is  nothing  but  the  description  of  the  collective  development  to  nhich 
society  tenda.  The  scheme  was  vi^onary :  but,  as  a  protest  against  uiijost 
monopolies  which  existed  in  that  i^e,  it  woke  op  a  response  in  society  (cfr. 
Hill  on  Libertji,  p.  41-60) ;  and  in  its  tendency  it  made  Roubseau  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  French  revolution ;  but  in  typifying  that  movement  it  repre- 
sented only  its  transient  aspect  of  subversive  energy,  not  its  work  of 
political  reiormation. 
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on  education,  the  Emile,"  whicli  is  the  chief  source  for 
ascertaining  hia  religious  opinions.  It  lias  been  called 
the  Cyrop^dia  of  modem  times,  an  attempt  to  show 
the  education  whicli  a  philosopher  would  give  his  pupil, 
in  contradiEtinction  to  the  religious  and  Jesuit  training 
common  in  EoussecLi's  time. 

In  examining  tlie  religions  education  to  be  given 
to  the  young,  he  introduces  a  Savoyard  vicar,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  his  own  early  travels  had  suggested  to  him, 
to  narrate  the  history  of  his  convictions,  and  explain  the 
nature  of  his  creed.  This  creed  is  deism,  and  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  that  taught  by  the  Eng- 
Hsh  deists.  Eejecting  tradition  and  philosophy ,"_  the 
viear  grounds'  his  creed  on  reason,  the  interior  light. 
Commencing  with  sensation,  he  shows  how  step  by  step_ 
we  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
one  God.  Though  he  does  not  reject  the  argument 
from  final  causes,  he  seems  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
metaphysical  argument  of  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
existence.  He  first  proves  the  existence  of  personality 
and  will,"  and  uses  this  idea  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  outer  world ;  arguing  that  matter  is  inertand 
not  self-active,  he  regards  matter  in  motion  as  indicat- 
ing force,  and  therefore  volition ;  nniformity_  in  its  mo- 
tion as  proving  a  law,  and  therefore  an  intelligent  will," 
in  which  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  combine."  This 
being  is  God,  to  whom  man  is  subject.  The  universe  is 
universal  order.  The  physical  evil  therein  originates  in 
our  vices,  the  moral  in  our  free  wUl."' 

Having  established  the  being  of  a  God,  he  next 
proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  believing  in  immortality. 
He  bases  it  on  the  fact  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
leads  Him  to  recompense  with  happiness  the  suffering 

"  Emik,  b.  iv.  (See  (Eumes,  yol.  iv.  p.  14-119,  ed.  Paris,  18E3,  by 
Musset-Patbay.) 

"  Id.  p.  17-30. 

"  Id.  p.  22-80.  ,      ,  , 

"  EmUf,  p.   33 ;    "Si  la  matiJre  mue  me  montre  one  Tolontfi,  la 
matJSre  moe,  Eclon  de  cerlaines  loia  me  moatre  u 
mon  second  article  de  foi." 

'*  P.  84,  86.  ■"  P.  40-40. 
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good ;  aiid  he  disbelieves  the  eternity  of  j)UiiiBhment 
for  the  bad."  Having  fixed  the  objects  of  belief,  he  next 
lays  down  the  rule  of  duty  in  conscience,  which  he  re- 
gards as  an  innate  and  infallible  guide,"  After  thus 
estabhshing  natural  religion,  be  proceeds  to  criticise 
revealed,  arguing  its  want  of  irrefragable  evidence," 
the  discrepant"  opinions  in  reference  to  it,  the  improb- 
abihty  of  portions  of  its  history  ;'"  attacking  strongly 
the  external  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracles ;  the 
former  on  the  alleged  want  of  proof  of  agreement  be- 
tween prophecy  and  its  fulfilment ;  the  latter  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  circle,  that  miracles  are  made  to 
prove  doctiine,  and  doctrine  miracles."  He  accordingly 
rejects  the  idea  of  Christianity  being  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  but  renders  a  tribute  of  praise  to  its  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  regards  the  gospels,  though  partly  fictitious, 
as  containing  indestructible  morar  truths ;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  well-known  comparison  of  Socrates  to 
Christ,  showing  the  stupendous  superiority  of  the  death 
and  example  of  the  latter.  "  If  the  deatli  of  Socrates," 
he  says,  "  was  that  of  a  sage,  that  of  Jesus  was  that  of 
a  God."" 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  such  teachmg  as 
this  would  hardly  have  excited  a  legal  prosecution,  m 
comparison  with  the  more  violent  attacks  that  were 
made  on  religion :  but  the  wide  reputation  and  .fas- 
cinating style  of  the  author,  the  extraordinary  ability 
of  the  work,  above  .all  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pre- 
vious infidel  doctrines  had  been  published  without  tlie 
writers' .  names,  were  the  means  of  subjecting  him  to 
persecution  which  they  escaped.  Voltaire  and  the  in- 
fidel party  were  indignant  at  Eousseau's  partial  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity.  The  French  clergy  were 
angry  at  his  rejection  of  the  remainder.  The  parlia- 
ment ordered  the  book  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  to 
be  imprisoned.     Eousseau  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Switzer- 


'  Emite,  pp.  105-107. 
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land,  and  there  defended  his  views  of  Christianity  and 
miracles  in  a  series  of  celebrated  letters,  -which  in  their 

Jolitical  effects  have  been  compared  with  the  letters  of 
uniiis.  Driven  put  from  Switzerland,  he  found  a 
shelter  in  England,  with  Hume;  and,  until  he  could 
safeSy  return  to  France,  employed  his  time  in  writing 
his  uonfessions ;" — the  celebrated  work,  a  mixture  of 
romance  and  fact,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  autobiographies, — a  sad  witness  to  the  despe- 
rate -wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  the  impo- 
tence of  even  a  high  moral  creed,  which  we  know 
Kousseau  elsewhere  expressed,^*  in  creating  morality, 
without  Christian  motives  to  give  practical  efficacy 
to  it. 

Such  was  Kousaeau,  an  enemy  of  artificial  society, 
of  Roman  cathohc  education,  and  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation ;  yet  far  removed  from  Voltaire  and  the  other 
infidels,  both  in  tone  and  literary  character."  While 
Voltaire  aimed  only  to  destroy,  Rousseau  sought  to 
reeonstrnct.  Voltaire  was  a  flippant,  hasty  reviler  of 
Christianity,  without  originality  in  the  material  of  his 
works,  without  depth  of  soul :  Kousseau  was  serious, 
fresh,  full  of  pathos.  Voltaire  cither  had  no  creed,  or 
thought   one   unimportant,  and  was  actuated  by  ma- 

"  The  comparison  of  the  atatemenla  of  tho  Gonfesdons  with  fragments 
of  Rousseau  lately  published,  showg  that  many  statenienta  which  h 
tain  m"  reference  to  other  persons  ia  false.     The  statement  i    the     it 
made  in  lieferenee  to  the  opmion  latlerij  stated  (e.  g.  in  Hdne's     U  ) 

that  there  is  a  general  ^r  of  romance  pervading  the  work.  If  th    ta   m  uta 
in  reference  to  himaeif  are  untrue,  the  uarratiTe  is  only  a  great     pro  f    f 
the  immoraJity  of  the  author.     The  supposition  howeTer  seem    g      nd 
less.     The  defender  of  Rousseau,  G.  H.   Morin  (Essat,  1S5      does  n 
exculpate  his  author  by  impeaching  the  historical  truthfulness        h   C  n 

"  The  high  moral  standard  is  not  of  course  seen  in  the  Confessions, 
which  abow  Rousseau  to  hare  been  the  incarnation  of  selfishness,  and  mneh 
worse  than  most  of  the  other  unbelievers,  but  is  exhibited  in,  the  Emile. 
The  fact  that  the  author  of  tho  latter  work  could  write  the  former  is  a  sad 
ciample  of  a  man  knowing,  like  the  ancient  heathens,  how  to  do  good  and 

"*  Henke  (vi.  p.  2S7  seq.)  draws  out  the  comparison  of  Voltaire  with 
Kousseau  in  an  eieellent  manner.  Coleridge  (Friend,  vol.  L  1G5-I86) 
has  giren  a  comparison  of  Yoltaire  with  Eraamus,  and  of  Rousseau  with 
Luther. 
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lignant  hatred  against  Judaism  and  Christianity :  Koua- 
seau  had  a  firm  creed,  and  spoke  with  decency  of  the 
religion  which  he  rejected.  Voltaire  was  devoid  of 
taste  for  ancient  literature,  witty  under  a  mask,  a  self- 
ish sycophant  to  the  ancient  political  regime :  Kous- 
seau  never  denied  the  authorship  of  his  -writings,  was 
democratic  in  tastes,  and  was  the  means  of  exciting  a 
love  for  antiquity.  Finally  rejecting  to  a  great  degree 
the  sensational  philosophy ;  rising  above  it  in  heart,  if 
not  in  thought,  Kousseau  taught  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
'     "      '  ■     '      ■  fruit  when  the  dreams  of  tke  revo- 


lution had  passed.     He  stands  alone  however  at  pre 
ent  in  this  respect,  like  Montesquieu  in  polities'  and 
Bufibn  in  science ;  and  the  course  of  our  history  again 
brings  before  us  men  who  must  be  classed  with  the 
materialists  that  preceded  him. 

We  have  stated  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  infidel  writers  turned  their  attention  from  tke  at- 
tack on  the  church  to  that  on  the  state ;  and  had  al- 
ready made  such  impression  on  the  government,  that  it 
joined  tiiem  in  expelling  the  Jesuits.*'  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  revolution  the  literary 
writers  were  infidel.  At  length  the  evils  of  the  state 
grew  incurable,  and  the  storm  of  the  revolution  bnrst. 

It  is  possible  in  the  present  age  to  take  a  much 
more  dispassionate  view  of  that  vast  event  than  waa 
taken  by  contemporaries."  It  can  now  be  adjusted  to 
its  true  historic  perspective,  and  its  function  in  the 
scheme  of  history  can  be  clearly  perceived.  The  vasfr- 
nes3  of  the  movement  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  at 
once  political,  social,  and  religious."  It  aimed  at  re- 
dressing the  grievances  under  which  France  had 
suffered,  and  reconstructing  society  with  guarantees 
for  future  liberty.     It  sought  not  merely  to  destroy 

"  See  Villemaiii,  i.  U,  Ifl.,  ii.  22 ;  SoWoSSer,  i.  B.  8  3.,  4.  8  3,  and  ii. 
2.  §2. 

"'  SeeBuukle,!.  Ciia-TSa). 

"  Compare  Macnulay's  remarks  in  reference  to  lie  Revolution,  Eaaai/s 
(ed.  Svo.  1843),  ii.  21B,  kc.  '^ 

"  For  the  causes  of  tlie  revcilulioo  compare  the  BtutementB  of  Aiison, 
Hist,  of  Europe,  i.  ch.  ii,  and  iii.,  and  Bucliie,  i.  ' 
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the  feudalism  whieh  had  outlived  its  time,  and  to 
equalize  the  unfair  distribution  of  the  public  burdens, 
aa  means  to  accommodate  society  to  modem  ■wants; 
but  it  tried  to  effect  these  changes  among  a  people 
whose  minds  were  fully  persuaded  both  that  tlie  privi- 
leges of  particular  classes  and  the  existence  of  an  estab- 
liSied  rehgion  were  the  cliief  causes  of  the  public 
misfortune.  When  so  many  movements  combined, 
the  catastrophe  was  intensified.  It  is  indeed  possible 
now  to  see  that  in  tlie  end  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
revolution  were  reaped,  while  the  mischief  was  tempo- 
rary ;  but  the  severity  of  the  storm  while  it  lasted  was 
increased  by  the  infidel  views  with  which  society  had 
become  impregnated.  For  the  revolution  attempted 
to  embody  in  its  political  aspect  those  poetical  hut 
wild  theoiies  of  society  which  sceptical  students  had 
taught ;  and  was  founded  on  the  false  assumption  of 
the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  the  perfect  goodness  of 
human  nature,  except  as  depraved  by  human  govern- 
ment. 

At  first,  under  the  National  Assembly ;  the  attack 
was  only  made  on  the  property  of  the  church  ;  but  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Convention,  when  the  na- 
tion had  become  frantic  at  the  alarm  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, to  which  the  king  and  clergy  were  supposed  to  be 
instrumental,  the  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  reli- 
gion also  was  declared  obsolete.  The  municipality  and 
many  of  the  bishops  abjured  Christianity  ;  the  churches 
were  stripped ;  the  images  of  the  Saviour  trampled 
under  foot ;  and  af^te  was  held  in  November  1T93,"  in 
which  an  opera-dancer,  impersonating  Keason  as  a  god- 
dess, was  introduced  into  the  Convention,  and  then  led 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame;  and  there, 
elevated  on  the  high  altar,  took  the  place  of  deity,  and 
received  adoration  from  the  audience.  The  services  of 
religion  were  abandoned ;  the  churches  were  closed  ;  the 

"  On  the  incipient  hoBtilitj  to  religion  in  the  National  Assembly,  see 
Alison,  YoL  U.  ch.  t.  8  46,  Id.  §  32-SB.  On  the  full  development  of  it  in 
the  Convention,  see  Id.  iv.  ch.  xiv.  §  (46-48). 
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Babbath  was  abolished ;  and  the  calendar  altered.  On 
all  the  public  cemeteries  the  inscription  was  placed, 
"  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  Eobespierre  himself  saw 
the  necessity  for  the  public  recognition  of  the  being  of 
a  God ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Gii-oudists,  obtained  an 
edict  for  that  purpose  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1794 ; 
which  event  marks  the  return  of  society  from  atheism 
and  materialism  back  to  deism."  When  the  horrors  of 
the  dictatorship  of  Robespierre  closed,  and  a  regular  gov- 
ernment was  established  under  the  Directory,  the  priests 
obtained  liberty  to  reopen  the  churches,  provided  they 
maintained  them  at  their  own  expense."  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  lived  wholly  without  God 
m  the  world ;  while  some  sought  refuge  in  the  extrava- 
gant creed  of  a  deist  sect  called  the  Theophilanthro- 
pists."  Nor  was  it  till  the  year  1802  that  Napoleon 
was  able,  and  even  then  amid  much  opposition,  to 
reestablish  the  Sunday."  Christianity  was  then  re- 
inaugurated  by  a  public  eoremony"  in  the  cathedral, 
polluted  eight  years  before  by  the  blasphemy  of  the 
goddess  of  Reason.  But  the  total  cessation  of  religious 
mstraction  snapped  asimder  a  chain  of  faith  which  had 
descended  unbroken  from  the  first  ages ;  and  to  this 
must  be  ascribed  the  irreligious  mode  of  spending  the 
Sunday  in  French  society. 

The  reign  of  atheism  in  religion  was  fortified  by  a 
philosophy ;  and  the  works  of  one  infidel  writer  pre- 
serve the  expression  of  the  view  which  it  took  of  Cliris- 
tianity  and  religion.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the 
revolution  allowed  leisure  to  return  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal facts,  there  arose  the  extreme  form  of  sensationalism, 
which  was  called  (in  a  different  meaning  from  the  pres- 

"  Coaoenilng  this  act  of  Robespierre,  see  Alison,  iv.  ob.  it.  g  23, 24,  27, 

"  On  the  state  of  religion  under  the  Directory,  see  Alison,  vol.  r.  ch. 
ill.  S  41,  and  vol.  vi.  cb.  xxiv.  §  19. 

'•  See  U.  Gregoire's  Hisloire  de  la  TTiiophilanlhropie,  forming  part  of 
his  Niitoire  des  Steles  Belig.,  and  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Seviem, 
No.  B6,  Also  the  refareneea  in  Alison,  tL  ch.  ssiv.  g  19;  Staudlia,  G(s- 
ehicMe  de)  Raiionalismm  vnd  Supernat.  1826,  (44-64.) 

"  On  the  state  onder  Napoleon,  see  Alison,  yiii.  ch.  sixt,  S  1,  and 
3D-iO.  " 

"  April  11,  1802. 
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ent  popular  use  of  the  term)  Ideology,  (24).  Cabanis 
and  Destutt  de  Tracy  are  the  best  exponents  of  its 
physiological  and  psychological  aspects  ;  and  the  -well- 
known  Volney  of  its  moral  and  religious  side.  Start- 
ing from  the  principles  of  Condillac  and  Helvetius, 
that  the  very  faculties  a8  well  as  ideas  are  derived  from 
sensation,  and  moral  rules  from  self-love,  it  almost 
reach^  the  same  point  as  D'Holbaeh.  Mental  science 
was  approached  t'roio  the  physiological  side,  and  bo 
viewed  that  mind  seemed  to  be  made  a  property  of 
brain."' 

The  chief  work  in  which  Yolney  expresses  his  un- 
belief is  entitled  the  "  Euins,  or  Meditations  on  the 
Revolutions  of  Empires.""  It  is  a  poem  in  prose,  Vol- 
ney imagines  himself  falling  into  a  meditation,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  on  tlie  fall  of  empires."  The 
phantom  of  the  ruins  appears,  and,  entering  into  con- 
verse with  liim,  causes  him  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  guides  him  in  the  solution  of  tlic  mysteries 
which  puzzle  him.'  It  unveils  to  him  the  view  of  nature 
as  a  system  of  laws,  and  of  man  as  a  being  gifted  with 
self-love.  It  traces  the  origin  of  society  m  a  manner 
not  unlike  Eousaeau,"  and  refers  the  source  of  evil  to 
self-love ;  states  the  cause  of  ancient  prosperity  and 
decline,  and  draws  the  moral  lesson  from  tlie  past.' 
"While  Volney  is  despondent  at  the  prospect  of  the 
future,  a  vision  is  unveiled  to  him  of  a  new  age.  It  is 
of  a  nation  ridding  itself  of  privileged  classes,  and 
arming  itself  when  its  young  liberties  were  threatened 
by  foreign  powers.'  It  is  an  apocalyptic  vision  of 
France  in  his  time.  Then  suddenly  the  vision  changes, 
and  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of  the  worid  is  gathered 
us  in  one  common  arena,  to  ascertain  how  they  may 
arrive  at  unity  and  peace.'     Their  differences  are  illus- 

"  See  Morell,  Hist  of  Fhil.  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  |  2. 

"  Lei  Ruines  ou  MedUotinns  aur  lea  lievoluUons  (fes  Empires  (1791.) 
A  aimilaj  view  of  religion  ia  taken  in  Dupuis,  Oriffiiie  de  toui  Us  C«iifa, 
1796. 

■■  Ch.  ii.  '  Ch.  iii.  '  Clu  v. 

'  Ch.  vii-iiL  •  Ch.  iv.  '  Ch.  six. 
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trated  by  the  discrepant  opinions  -wliicb  they  utter  on 
religion ;  and  tlie  origin  of  each  religion  on  the  earth 
18  traced,'  It  is  here  that  Volney  makes  his  speaker 
convey  hie  own  scepticism.  He  tracks  the  origin  of  the 
reliffiouB  ideas'  through  the  worship  prompted  by  fe;ir 
of  the  physical  elements'  and  the  stars'  to  that  of  symbols 
or  idols,'"  with  its  accompanying  mysteries  and  orders 
of  priests ;  and  then  onward  through  dualism"  to  the  be- 
lief of  an  unseen  world  ;"  then  through  mythology"  and 
pantheism"  to  the  belief  in  a  Creator ;"  next,  to  Ju- 
daism' as  the  worship  of  the  soul  of  the  world ;  and 
lastly,  through  the  Persian"  and  Hindu"  systems  to 
Christianity,"  which  he  attempts  to  show  to  be  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  under  the  cabalistic  names  of  Christ 
and  Jesns.  Availing  himself  of  some  of  the  fragments 
of  mythology  which  such  writers  as  Eusebius  have  pre- 
served, and  with  a  faint  perception  of  the  nature  of 
mythology,  he  tries  to  resolve  the  narrative  of  the  fall 
of'  man  into  solar  mythology ;  and,  pointing  to  contact 
with  the  Persians  at  the  captivity  as  the  source  from 
which  the  Jews  borrowed  their  ideas  of  a  symbolic 
system,  he  regards  the  incaraation  and  life  of  Christ 
as  the  mistaken  literalization  on  the  part  of  contt-mpo- 
raries  of  tlieir  preconceived  opinions.  The  conclusions 
to  which  Volney  makes  his  interlocutor  come"  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  true,  nothing  be  a  ground  of  peace  and 
union,  which  is  not  visible  to  the  senses.  Truth  is 
conformity  with  sensations.  The  book  is  interesting  as 
a  work  of  art;  but  its  analysis  of  Christianity  is  bo 
shocking,  that  its  absurdity  alone  prevents  its  becoming 
dangei-ous.  It  is  the  most  unblushing  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  noblest  of  effects  into  the  most  aosurd^  of 
origins ;  and  embodies  in  the  consideration  of  religion 
the  school  of  philosophy  which  he  represented. 


Ch.  XX.  &e. 

Ch.  xxii,  p.  218. 

«  F.  226. 

'  P.  as2. 

'  F.  238. 

"  P.  2B5. 

"  P.  263. 

'  P.  268. 

"  P.  274. 

"  P.  277. 

'  P.  286. 

"  P.  286. 

'"  P.  287. 

'  P.  288. 

-=  Cli.  xsiy. 

p,  320. 
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We  have  now  completed  the  history  of  unbelief  in 
France  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have  seen 
how  literature  gradually  emancipated  itself  from  the 
power  of  the  court,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  scep- 
tical stimulus  received  from  the  importation  of  English 
free  thought,  was  changed  into  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal antipathy,  and  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  public 
mind,  until  it  involved  the  state,  the  church,  and  Chris- 
tianity, in  a  common  ruin.  History  ofiers  no  parallel 
instance  of  the  victory  of  unbelief,  through  the  power  of 
the  pen,  nor  of  the  union  of  the  political  with  tho  theo- 
logical movement,  and  of  the  intimate  connexion  of 
both  witli  the  current  philosophy  of  the  time. 

The  theological  movement  has  contributed  nothing  of 
permanent  literary  value.  Tlie  few  apologies  written 
were  unimportant ;  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  at- 
tacked Christianity  were  neither  new  nor  characterised 
by  depth.  Their  criticism  was  shallow,  and  was  mark- 
ed by  the  feature  of  which  traces  were  observed  in  a  few 
English  authors,  the  disposition  to  charge  imposture  on 
the  writers  of  the  holy  scriptures;  so  that  they  not 
only  failed  to  appreciate  the  literary  excellence  of  the 
works,  but  scarcely  even  allowed  the  possibility  of  un- 
intentional deception  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  The 
doubts  were  chiefly  the  reproduction  of  the  English 
point  of  view,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  physical  diffi- 
culties ;"  protests  of  free  tliought  against  dogma  in  natu- 
ral science.  The  view  entertained  concerning  deity  was 
eventually  grovelling ;  the  greatness  of  nature  seemed 
to  inspire  no  reverence.  Unbelief  gradually  lost  hold 
of  monotheism ;  and  in  doing  so  never  ascended  in  gran- 
deur to  the  idea  of  pantheism,  but  fell  into  blank  atheism. 
The  theoretical  morality  of  the  EngHsh  deists,  even 
when  depending  on  expedience,  was  noble ;  but  in 
place  of  it  the  i  reneli  school  presented  the  lowest  form 
of  theory  which  ethical  science  has  ever  stated,  and 
which  finds  its  refutation  with  the  philosophy  that  gave 
it  birth. 

No  age  exhibits  a  body  of  sceptical  writers  whose 

"'  Such  aa  the  idea  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  suf^e?ted  hy  Fonlenelle. 
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characters  are  so  unattractive  as  the  Prench  nnbelieyers ; 
whose  coarseness  of  mind  in  failing  to  appreciate  that 
which  is  beautiful  in  Christianity  is  so  evident,  that 
charity  could  not  forbid  us  to  doubt,  even  if  there  were 
not  independent  proof,  that  faults  of  character  contrib- 
uted very  largely  to  the  formation  of  their  unbelief. 
Nevertheless,  thepolitical  aspect  ofthe  movement  carries 
a  solemn  warning  to  the  Christian  church,  not  to  endan- 
ger the  everlasting  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  by  making 
ft  the  buttress  to  support  corrupt  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical institutions.  It  is  true  that  Christ  will  not  aban- 
don his  true  church.  Whatever  is  divine  and  eternal- 
ly true  will  always  as  in  tliis  case  survive  the  catastro- 
phe. But  this  period  of  history  shows  that  Providence 
will  not  work  a  miracle  to  save  religion  from  a  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  if  the  church  forgets  that  Christ's  kuigdom 
is  not  of  this  world ;  and  tliat  the  mission  which  he  has 
given  it  is  to  convert  souls  to  him ;  and  that  learning 
and  piety  are  intellectual  and  moral  means  for  effecting 
this  object."  The  political  faults  or  shortcomings  of 
the  church  are  no  apology  for  the  infidelity  of  France ; 
but  they  mutst  be  taken  into  account  in  explaining  its 
intensity. 

A  theological  movement  so  vast  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  in  other  lands.  Incidental  allu- 
sions have  already  been  made  to  its  effects  at  the  court 
of  Prussia,"  and  to  the  traces  of  its  tone  in  some  of  the 
later  of  the  English  deists. 

The  remainder  of  this  lecture  will  be  employed  in 
tracing  the  history  of  free  thought  in  England,  from_  the 
date  at  which  the  narrative  was  interrupted  to  a  little 
later  than  the  end  of  the  century  ;  especially  noticing 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  influenced  by  the  movement 
in  France. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  brought  down  the 


'"  The  apologetic  literature  of  this  period  of  the  French  cburch  ii 
powerful.    See  Buckle,  i.  692,  not* ;  and  Alison,  i.  2.  §  62. 
"  The  inflnence  on  Germanj  will  be  seen  in  Lect.  VI. 
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history  of  it  as  far  as  Hume."  "We  paused  there,  be- 
cause deism  then  ends  as  a  literary  movement.  Pohtiee 
and  new  forms  of  literature  absorbed  the  mind.  Free 
thought  continued  to  exist;  but  it  was  less  frequent- 
ly expressed  in  literature,  and  was  considerably  modi- 
fied by  foreign  influences.  In  Gibbon,  about  17T6,  the 
ancient  sph-it  of  deism,  the  spirit  of  Bolingbroke, 
speaks,  but  the  form  is  changed.  Instead  of  denying 
Christianity  on  a  priori  moral  considerations,  he  feels 
bound  to  explain  facts.  The  attack  is  not  so  much 
moral  as  historic.  The  inquiry  into  historical  ort- 
gi/nes  as  well  as  logical  causes  has  commenced.  The 
mode  of  attack  too  lias  changed,  as  well  as  the  point 
from  which  it  is  made.  The  French  influence  is  visible 
m  the  satire  and  irony  prevalent.  There  is  no  longer 
the  bitter  moral  indignation  of  the  early  English  deists, 
but  the  sneer  that  marks  the  spirit  of  contempt.  Fear 
and  hatred  of  Christianity  have  given  way  to  philoso- 
phical contempt.  (25) 

In  Thomas  Paine,  who  wrote  in  France  m  the  midst 
of  the  meeting  of  tlie  French  Convention,  we  meet  a 
nearer  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  early  English  deism,_ 
but  he  has  even  more  than  Gibbon  caught  the  spirit  ot 
the  French  movement.  Gibbon's  scepticism  is  that  of 
high  life ;  Paine's  of  low.  The  one  writer  sneers,  the 
other  hates.  The  one  is  a  philosopher,  the  other  a  poli- 
tician. Paine  represents  the  infidel  movement  of  Eng- 
land when  it  had  spread  itself  among  the  lower  orders, 
and  mingled  itself  with  the  political  dissatisfaction  for 
which  unhappily  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  gi-ound. 
Paine's  spirit  is  that  of  English  deism  animated  by 
the  political  exasperation  which  had  characterised  the 
French.  His  doctrines  come  from  English  deism ;  his 
bitterness  from  Voltaire ;  his  politics  from  Rousseau. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  two  other 
traces  are  found  of  the  influence  of  the  French  school  of 
infidelity,  which  therefore  ought  logically  to  be  com- 
prised with  it.     The  one  is  political,  the  other  Hterary ; 
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viz,  the  socialist  schemes  of  Owen,  which  in  eonie_  re- 
spects seem  to  he  derived  by  dh-ect  lineage  from  Paine, 
and  the  expression  of  unbelief  in  the  poetry  of  Byron 
and  Shelley. 

We  must  briefly  notice  these  writers  in  succession. 

The  first  in  the  series  is  Gibbon."  Though  he  has 
left  an  autobiography,  he  has  not  fully  unveiled  the 
causes  which  shook  his  faith,  and  made  him  turn  deist. 
We  can  however  collect  that  the  reaction  from  tlie 
doubts  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Middleton's  work 
on  the  subject  of  the  cessation  of  miracles,  then  re- 
cently brought  into  notoriety,  (26)  turned  him  to  the 
church  of  Eome ;  and  that  his  residence  abroad  and 
familiarity  with  French  literature  caused  him  to  drift 
afterwards  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  scepticism.  He 
did  not  become  an  atheist,  like  eome  of  the  French  wri- 
ters whom  we  have  been  studying :  but  he  seems  to 
have  given  up  the  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  ne  manifested  the  spirit  of  dislike  and  in- 
sinuation common  in  the  unbelief  of  the  time. 

He  did  not  write  expressly  against  Christianity ; 
but  the  subject  came  across  his  path  in  travelling  over 
the  vast  space  of  time  which  he  embraced  in  his  mag- 
nificent History  of  the  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
direct  hostile  remarks  against  one  who  has  deserved  so 
well  of  the  world.  That  work,  though  in  tlie  pageantry 
of  its  style"  it  in  some  sense  reflects  the  art  and  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  yet  in  its  love  of 
solid  information  and  deep  research  is  the  noblest  work 
of  history  in  the  English  tongue.  Grand  alike  in  its 
subject,  its  composition,  and  its  perspective,  it  has  a 
right  to  a  place  among  the  highest  works  of  human 
conception  ;  and  sustains  the  relation  to  history  which 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  hear  to  art.     In  the  fif- 

'"  Gibbon  (1137-1194).  See  Autobiography  (Milman's  edition  1839), 
ch.  iiL  p.  73,  &c, 

"'  Cfr.  some  rcmarka  (p.  27,  28,)  in  an  instructiye  paper  on  Gibbon  in 
tlie  JVadonoi  RevieiB,  No.  8,  on  tlie  relation  of  lua  mettiod  and  etjle  to  his 
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teenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  thia  work,  Gibbon  had 
occasion  to  discuss  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  as- 
signed five  causes  for  its  spread ;  viz.  its  mternal  doc- 
trine, and  organization,  miracles,  Jewish  zeal,  and  excel- 
lence of  Chnstian  morals.  The  chapters  were  received 
with  denunciations.  Yet  those"  who  in  later  tunes 
have  re-examined  Gibbon's  statements  candidly  admit 
that  they  can  find  hardly  any  errors  of  fact  or  inten- 
tional mis-statement  of  circumstances. 

The  great  mistake  which  he  commits  is  obvious,  and 
the  cause  hardly  lera  so.  The  mistake  is  twofold :  first, 
he  attributes  to  the  earliest  period  of  Christiamty  that 
■which  was  only  true  of  a  later ;  and  Becond]y,_he  con- 
founds the  circumstances  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
■with  the  cause  wldch  gave  it  force."  The  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  causes  which  he  specifies  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;"  and  we  may  hold  it  to  be  not  derogatory  to  our 
religion  that  it  admits  of  union  with  every  class  of  effi- 
cient causes ;  and  adapts  itself  so  fully  to  man's  wants, 
as  to  accept  the  support  of  ordinary  sources  of  mfiuence. 
But  the  causes  which  he  alleges  operated  far  less  strong- 
ly, and  some  of  them  not  at  all,  in  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity.  The  discussion  of  this  period  lay  beyond 
Gibbon's  purpose;  and  as  he  dwelt  wholly  on  the  as- 
pects of  a  later  age,  he  has  left  the  impression  that  the 
earliest  age  partook  of  the  same  characteristics.  !Nor  is 
he  correct  in  regarding  the  five  causes  as  solely  efficient 
There  is  a  subtler  force  at  work,  of  the  operation  of 
which  they  exhibit  only  the  conditions.  They  reveal 
the  mechanism,  but  do  not  explain  the  principle.  With- 
out judging  him  as  a  theologian  in  omittmg  the  theo- 
lorical  cause  for  an  alleged  supernatural  power,  he  must 
be  censured  as  a  historian  in  failing  to  appreciate  the 
spiritual  movement  at  work  in  Christianity,  the  deep 
excitement  of  the  spiritual  faculty,  the  yearning  of  the 

"  Milman  and  Ouiiot.  „  ..  .        r 

»*  The  first  of  these  is  eiplajned  by  Dr.  Milman,  Preface  to  edition  of 

Gibbon,  p.  10,  and  the  article  in  tlie  Quarterly  Rnvtevi,  No.  100.      _ 
'=  ar.  Mackintosh  [Life,  \.  244),  quoted  by  Milman  m  hia  edition  of 

Gibbon,  o,  sv.  first  note. 
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mind  after  truth  and  holiness.  The  same  fault  ie  oli- 
servable  in  Lia  ajmreciation  of  religion  generally,  and 
not  merely  of  Christianity.  With  the  want  of  spiritual 
perception  common  to  Ms  age,  he  had  not  the  ethical 
sensibility  to  appreciate  the  internal  part  of  a  religious 
system ;  and  hence  he  regards  unworldly  phenomena 
in  the  tone  of  the  political  world  of  his  time. 

In  pointing  out  hia  errors,  we  have  hinted  at  their 
causes.  The  coldness  which  scepticism  and  sensational 
philosophy*  had  induced  in  his  mind,  which  could  kin- 
dle into  warmth  in  describing  the  greatness  either  of 
men  or  of  events,  but  not  in  depicting  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  Christianity,  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  cold 
hatred  of  religions  enthxisiasm  common  in  his  day. 
Kor  would  the  historic  views  of  primitive  Christianity 
commonly  entertained  in  his  time  tend  to  dissipate  his 
error.  For  it  was  usual  in  that  age  of  evidences  to  re- 
gard the  early  converts  as  cold  and  cautious  inquirers., 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidences  and  suggest  doubts.  In 
attempting  to  discover  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  English  church  in  apostolic  times,  there  was  a  dan- 

§er  of  transferring  the  notions  of  modem  decorum  to 
le  marvellous  outburst  of  enthusiastic  piety  and  super- 
natural mystery  which  attended  the  communication  of 
the  heaven-sent  message ;  and  therefore  it  is  some  palli- 
ation for  Gibbon  that  he  too  failed  to  perceive  that 
those  were  times  of  excitement,  when  new  ideas  fell  on 
untried  minds  and  yearning  hearts.  And  it  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  improved  general  conception 
which  men  now  entertain  of  Christianity,  that  no  ap- 
prehension of  danger  is  now  felt  from  Gibbon's  views. 
The  youngest  student  has  imbibed  a  religious  spirit  so 
much  deeper,  that  he  cannot  fail  instinctively  to  per- 
ceive their  insufficiency  as  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena/' 

"  The  remarks  which  follow  are  partly  taken  from  the  ubo^e-named 
article  in  the  Nat&ttai  Review  (pp.  33-3B).  Nearlj  the  same  thing  is  said 
bj  Mlas  Hennetl  in  tie  fiftli  Baillie  Prize  Essay  on  the  early  Christian  aiiti- 
dpatiou  of  the  end  of  the  world,  1860,  a  treaUse  nhich  in  other  respects  is 
ler;  oljjectionable. 

"  Bp.  Watson's  Apologij  for   CliH^lianity  was  a  reply   to   Gibbon, 
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One  of  our  great  poeta  has  celebrated  the  two  lite- 
Tary  exiles  of  the  Leman  lake."  But  how  different  are 
our  feelings  in  respect  of  them  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject !  Both  were  deists  _;  but  the  one  dedicated  his  life 
to  a  crusade  against  Christianity,  the  other  only  insinu- 
ated a  few  slight  hints :  the  one  derived  his  faults  from 
himself,  the  other  from  his  age ;  the  one,  the  type  of 
subtlety,  acted  h^  his  pen  on  the  world  political ;  the 
other,  the  type  ol  industry,  sought  to  instruct  the  stu- 
dent. The  -writings  of  Voltaire  remain  as  works  of 
power,  but  not  of  information :  Gibbon's  history  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  English  tongue. 

Paine  is  a  character  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
the  freethmker  last  named.='  Instead  of  the  polished 
scholar,  the  polite  man  of  letters,  and  the  historian,  like 
Gibbon,  we  see  in  him  an  active  man  of  the  world, 
educated  by  men  rather  than  books,  of  low  tastes  and 
vu3gar  tone,  the  apostle  alike  of  political  revolution 
and  infidelity.  Though  a  native  of  England,  his  ear- 
Kest  life  was  spent  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  independence.  Eetuming  to  England  with  the 
strong  feelings  of  liberty  and  freedom  which  had 
marked  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  he  wrote  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  a  work  called 
the  Eights  of  Man,  in  repl;?-  to  Biu-ke's  criticism  on  that 
event.  Prosecuted  for  this  work,  he  fled  to  France, 
and  was  distingiiished  by  being  the  only  foreigner  save 
one"  elected  to  the  French  Convention.  During  its 
session  he  composed  the  infidel  work  called  the  Age  of 
Eenson,  by  which  his  name  has  gained  an  unenviable 
notoriety ;  and  after  the  alteration  of  political  circum- 
stances in  France,  he  returned  to  America,  and  there 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  indebted  in  his  last 

1776.  Dean  Milman's  nof«a  to  chapters  st.  and  ivi.  of  Gibbon  are  an 
eicelleat  comment  and  criticism. 

"  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  105-108. 

"  Paine  (1737-1809),  publishedffipftfs  of  Man,  1790;  Age  of  Reason, 
1794.  See  the  life  by  Clieetham,  1809,  and  Cbalmera's  Biograpbiaal 
Dichonary.    Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible  was  a  reply  to  Pwno 
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illness  for  acts  of  charity  to  diaciplea  of  the  very  reK- 
gion  that  he  had  o-~ •^ 


The  two  works,  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Age  of 
Eeason,  being  circulated  widely  in  England  by  the 
democratic  societies  of  that  period,  contributed  proba- 
bly more  than  any  other  books  to  stimulate  revoaition- 
ary  feeling  in  politics  and  religion."  This  popularity 
is  owing  partly  to  the  character  of  the  language  and 
ideas,  partly  to  the  state  of  public  feeling.  Manif^ting 
much  plebeian  simplicity  of  speech  and  earnestneBs  of 
conviction,  they  gave  expression  in  coarse  Saxon  words 
to  thoughts  wnich  were  then  passing  through  many 
hearts.  They  were  like  the  address  of  a  mob-orator  in 
writing,  and  fell  upon  ground  prepared.  Political  re- 
forms had  been  steadily  resisted;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  success  of  foreign  revolution  had  raised  men's 
spirits  to  the  highest  pomt  of  impatience,  the  middle 
classes,  which  wanted  a  moderate  reform,  were  unfor- 
tunately thrown  on  the  side  of  the  wild  and  anarchical 
spirits  that  wished  for  utter  revolution.  The  church, 
by  holding  with  the  state,  was  partly  involved  in  the 
same  obloquy.  Paine's  works,  resembling  Eouaaeau's 
in  purpose,  though  quite  opposite  in  slyle,  were  as 
much  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  England  as  his  to 
the  polished  upper  classes  of  France. 

_  The  Age  of  Eeason,  was  a  pamphlet  admitting  of 
quickperusal.  It  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  second 
part,  in  which  a  defence  was  offered  against  the  replies 
made  to  the  former  part.  The  object  of  the  two  is  to 
state  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Bible,"  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  religion  of  deism,"  which  was  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute.     A  portion  is  devoted  to  an  at- 

^'  The  danger  arid^  from  republican  dubs  ia  deacribed  in  Alison,  iv. 
di.  XTi.  §  6 ;  and  in  W:  Hataiiton  Reed's  Rise  and  Dktiolulion  of  Infidel 
Soc%eliea  in  the  Metropolh,  1800.  See  ftlso  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  them,  1801.  The  works  of  Godwin  on  Political 
Justice,  1793,  and  of  Marj  Woolatenoraft  on  the  Eights  of  Women,  are 
generally  adduced  aa  illustratjona  of  the  prefaleaoe  of  I^ench  poliUcal 
principles  at  that  time  m  England. 

"  Part  i.  pp.  3-19,  and  part  ii.  pp.  8-S3. 

"  Parti,  pp.  3,  4;  21-50;  part  ii.  pp.  83-93. 
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tack  on  the  external  evidence  of  revelation,  or,  ae  the 
author  blasphemoiisly  calls  it,'"  "  the  three  principal 
meana  of  imposture,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  mystery ; 
tte  latter  of  which  he  asserts  may  exist  in  the  physical, 
bat  not  by  the  nature  of  things  in  the  moral  world.  A 
lai^er  portion  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the  various 
internal  difficulties  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  schemes  of  religion,  Jewish  and 
Christian."  The  great  mass  of  these  objections  are 
those  which  had  been  snegested  by  English  or  French 
deists,  but  are  stated  with  extreme  bitterness.  The 
most  novel  part  of  this  work  is  the  use  which  Paine 
makes  of  tlie  discoveries  of  astronomy"  in  revealing  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  and  a  plurality  of  globes,  to 
discredit  the  idea  of  interference  on  beh^f  of  ftis  insig- 
nificant planet. — an  argument  which  he  wields  espe- 
cially against  tiie  doctrine  of  incarnation.  But  no  part 
of  his  work  manifests  such  bitterness,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  a  specious  mode  of  aimiment,  as  his  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  substitutional  atone- 
ment," The  work,  in  its  satire  and  its  blasphemous 
ribaldry,  is  a  fit  parallel  to  those  of  Voltaire.  Eveir 
line  is  fresh  from  the  writer's  mind,  and  written  with 
an  acrimony  which  accounts  for  much  of  its  influence. 
The  religion  which  Paine  substituted  for  Christianity 
was  the  belief  in  one  God  as  revealed  by  science,  in  im- 
mortality as  the  continuance  of  conscious  existence,  in 
the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  in  the  obligation  of 
justice  and  mercy  to  one's  neighbour." 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Paine  lingered  in  some 
strata  of  our  population  far  into  the  present  century : 
by  means  of  the  views  of  Owen,"  the  founder  of  Eng- 

"*  P.  44.  ='  Part  ii.  pp.  10-83, 

"  Part  i,  pp.  37-44.  This  difficulty,  first  Bu^ested  by  Fonlenelle,  Is 
met  in  the  eloquent  Asironomical  Discourses  (1832)  of  Chalmers.  The 
controTersy  has  been  newly  opened  by  the  brilliant  essay  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds  (1853),  supposed  W  be  by  Dr.  Wbewell,  and  pursued  by  Dr. 
firewater  {Xare  Worldn  thaa  One),  Professor  Baden  Powell  (EasayB  on  the 
Order  of  Xature\  and  by  Professor  H.  S.  Smith  in  the  Oxford  Sssays, 
1855.  *'  Page  20.  "  Part  i.  dd.  3.  i:  t,.  00. 
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lish  Boeialism,  which  essentially  reproduce  the  visionary 
political  reforms  which  belonged  to  the  philosophy  and 
to  the  doubt  of  the  last  century. 

Being  desirous  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  Owen  speculated  on  the  causes  of  evil ; 
and,  approaching  the  subject  from  the  extreme  sensa- 
tional point  of  view,  regarded  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  be  so  great,  that  he  was  led  to  regard  action 
as  the  obedience  to  the  strongest  motive.  He  thus  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  physical  causation  into  the  human 
will ;  and  made  the  rule  of  right  to  be  eacli  one's  own 
pleasures  and  pains.  Founding  political  inferences 
on  this  ethical  theory  of  circumstantial  fatalism,  he  pro- 
posed the  system  called  socialism,  which  aimed  at  mod- 
ifying temptations  and  removing  two  great  classes  of 
temptations,  by  faeihtating  divorce,  and  proposing  equal- 
ity of  property.  The  system  is  now  obsolete  both  in 
idea  and  in  history,  yet  it  has  an  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  until  recently  it  deceived  the  minds  and 
corrupted  the  religious  faim  of  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing population. 

The  history  of  the  influence  of  French  infidelity  on 
the  course  of  Englisli  thought  closes  witli  names  of 
greater  note."  If  Owen,  though  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent century,  represents  the  political  tone  of  the  past, 

in  eonneiioa  with  soliemes  of  induatrial  reform  at  tbe  Lanark  mills;  and 
from  1813-lB  conducted  them  as  a  aocial  experiment  to  carry  out  Ms 
viens.  Ife  attempted  also  to  spread  his  opiuioos  iu  America.  Alter  his 
return  t«  England,  by  means  of  lectures  and  his  work.  The  New  Moral 
World,  he  taught  them  in  the  manufecturing  towns ;  and  tliey  were  widely 
spread  aboot  the  tone  of  Ihe  Chartist  moTemeiit  (18S9-4I).  Hia  opinions 
may  be  learned  from  his  Emaya  on  the  Formation  of  Character  (1818), 
vhioh  explain  his  Lanark  sjstetn  ;  and  eepedaily  his  Nete  Moral  Worlds 
published  about  1839.  His  religious  opinioDS  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Debate  on,  the  Evidences  and  on.  Society  with  A.  Campbell,  1839.  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  ISC';,  and  a  review  of  his  phitosopb;  by 
W.  L.  Sai^ant,  1 860.  An  article  also  related  to  him  in  the  Westmititler 
Review  fov  Oct.  1860.  See  also  Morell's  History  of  Philosophy,  L  386 
seq.  Mr.  K.  Dale  Owen,  son  of  the  above,  published  several  deist  tracts  in 
America,  from  about  1840-44. 

"  It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  to  name  three  other  unimportant 
writers,  Burgh,  Farmer,  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  Demoniacs,  and  Carlisle, 
who  was  prosecuted  in  18S0. 
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we  must  also  refer  to  tlie  same  period,  morally  though 
not  chronologically,  the  spirit  of  unbelief  which  ani- 
mated literature  in  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 

Saddened  by  blighted  hopes,  political  and  personal, 
Byron  affords  a  type  of  the  unbelief  which  is  marked 
by  despair."  If  compared  with  the  two  exiles  of  the 
Leman  lake,  whom  the  sympathy  of  a  common  scepti- 
cism and  common  exile  commended  to  his  meditation, 
he  stands  in  many  respects  widely  contrasted  with  them 
in  tone  and  spirit.  Allied  rather  to  Gibbon  in  serious- 
ness, he  nevertheless  wholly  lacked  his  moral  purpose 
and  resolute  spirit  of  perseverance.  More  nearly  re- 
sembling Voltaire  in  the  nature  of  his  unbelief,  he 
nevertheless  differed  in  the  features  of  gloom  by  which 
his  mind  was  characterized.  His  unbelief  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  philosophic  atheism  of  France ;  but  it  re- 
ceived a  tinge  in  passing  through  the  wounded  mind 
of  the  poet. 

His  brother  poet,  of  a  still  loflier  genius,  is  more 
widely  contrasted  with  him  in  mental  qualities,  than 
united  by  similarity  in  the  character  of  his  unbelief. 
Both  were  weary  of  the  world ;  but  the  one  was  drawn 
down  by  unbelief  to  earth,  the  other  soared  into  the 
ideal :  tne  one  was  driven  to  the  gloom  of  despair,  the 
other  was  excited  by  the  imagination  to  the  madness 
of  enthusiasm :  the  one  was  made  sad  by  disappoint- 
ment, the  other  was  goaded  by  it  into  frenzy. 

Shelley  merits  more  than  a  passing  notice,  both 
because  his  poetry  is  a  proof  of  our  main  position  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  certain  forms  of  philosophy  in 
firoducmg  unbelief,  and  because  his  mental  history,  as 
earned  by  means  of  his  works  and  memoirs,  is  a  psy- 
chological study  of  the  highest  value.  The  infidelity 
which  shows  itself  in  him  is  an  idolimn  sjiecus,  as  well 
as  an  idolum  theatn." 

"  Bjron  (1788-1824).  The  Vidon  of  Judgment,  written  in  1821,  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  Lecture  III.  aa  a  vehicle  for  sceptical  banter. 
For  a  brief  comparison  between  the  Bceptieisni  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  see 
remarka  in  the  WeKtmimter  Review,  April  1811,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

"  Bacon,  ^Vov.  Org.  Aph.  B2,  63. 
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His  life,  his  natural  cliarar,ter,  and  his  pliiloBophy, 
all  contributed  to  form  his  scepticism."  His  life  is  a 
tale  of  sorrow  and  ruined  hopes,  of  genius  without  wis- 
dom :  one  of  the  sad  stories  which  will  ever  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  heart.  Early  sent  to  this  Tiniversihr, 
he  seems  like  Gihbon  to  have  lived  alone ;  and  in  the 
solitude  of  that  impulsive  and  recluse  spirit  which 
formed  his  life-long  peculiarity,  to  have  nursed  a  spirit 
of  atheism  and  wild  schemes  of  reform.  Charged  hy 
the  authorities  of  his  college  with  the  authorship  of  an 
atheistical  pamphlet,"  he  was  expelled  the  universifry^. 
An  outcafit  from  his  family,  he  went  forth  to  suffer 
poverty,  to  gather  his  livelihood  as  he  could  by  the 
wonderful  genius  which  nature  had  given  him. 
Wronged  as  lie  thought  by  his  university  and  his  coun- 
try, his  wounded  spirit  imputed  the  supposed  unkind- 
ness  which  he  received  to  the  religion  which  his  enemies 

Erofessed.  In  a  foreign  land,  brooding  over  his  wrongs, 
e  cherished  the  bitter  antipathy  to  priestcraft  and 
to  monarchy  which  finds  such  terrific  expression  in  his 
poems."  His  end  was  a  fit  close  of  a  tragic  life.  A 
n-iendly  hand  paid  the  last  office  of  friendebip  to  his 
remains ;  and  the  urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  his 
pyre  rests  in  the  solemn  and  beautiful  cemetery  of  the 
eternal  city,  which  he  himself  had  described  so  strik- 
ingly in  his  affecting  memorial  of  his  fiiend,  the  poet 
Keats." 

His  natm'al  character  contributed   to  produce  his 

"  Shelley  C17S2-I822).  The  materials  ure  abucdant  foe  understand- 
ing the  character  and  works  of  Shelley,  in  biographies  both  friendly  and 
hostile.  The  second  edition  of  the  Shelley  Memorials,  bj  lady  Sheilej, 
1859,  contiUns  an  essay  on  Christianity  by  him.  Several  important  articles 
in  KeTiews  have  been  puijlished  in  referenpe  to  him,  among  nbich  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  one  in  the  2^ational  Ilei<ievi,  No.  6,  Oct. 
1B56,  which  contains  a  very  instructive  aoalysis  of  bis  mental  and  moral 
character.     It  has  t>een  used  in  the  few  remaiks  which  follow. 

'"  The  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  an  anonymous  statement  of  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  for  the  eiialenoe  of  deity ;  negali'e  rather  than 
positive.  See  the  account  of  the  transaction  and  its  results  m  T.  J.  Hogg'3 
Life  ofShilUy,  1S68,  vol.  i.  pp.  (269-286). 

"  E.  g.  in  the  Ode  to  Liberty  {§  16  and  IB),  written  in  1830. 

'°  In  the  AdoiKds,  g  49-51.  For  Shelley's  own  crema^tion  and  burial, 
Bee  the  MemonaU  by  lady  Shelley,  p.  201. 
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scepticism  not  less  than  his  life  to  increase  it.  He  has 
left,  us  a  clear  delineation  of  himself  in  his  -writings. 
If  conaidered  on  the  emotional  side,  he  was  a  creature 
of  impulses.  His  predominant  passion  was  aa_  enthu- 
siastic desire  to  reform  the  world.  Filled  with  the 
wildest  ideas  of  the  French  revolution,  his  impulsive- 
Tiess  linrried  him  on  to  give  expression  to  tliem.  His 
intelleetual  nature  was  analogous  to  the  moral,  and 
itself  received  a  stimulus  from  it.  His  mental  pecu- 
liarity was  his  power  of  sustained  abstraction.  His 
poems  are  not  lyrics  of  life,  hut  of  an  ideal  world.  His 
tendency  was  to  insulate  qualities  or  feelings,  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  mental  vision  as  personalities.  The 
words  whicli  he  has  addressed  to  his  own  skylark  fitly 
descrihe  his  mind  as  it  soared  in  the  solitude  of  its  ah- 
straction : 


And  singing  still  doat  soar,  and  soaring  ever  digest. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  this  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  personify  isolated  qualities  or  impulses,  was 
essentially  the  mythological  tendency"  which  had 
created  the  religion  and  expressed  itself  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Greeks,  and  possibly  contributed  to  ^foster  Shel- 
ley's sympathies  with  heathen  religion.  His  mind  was 
peeuharly  Greek,  simple  not  complex,  imaginative 
rather  than  fanciful,  abstract  not  concrete,  intelleetual 
not  emotional ;  wanting  the  many-sidedness  of  modern 
taste,  partaking  of  the  unity  of  science  rather  than  the 
multiformity  of  nature,  like  sculpture  rather  than  paint- 
ing. This  mental  peculiarity  contributed  to  scepticism 
by  inchning  his  mind  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy, 
which  can  never  be  lield  save  by  those  whose  minds  can 
give  being  to  an  abstraction,  and  is  revolting  to  those 
who  are  deeply  touched  with  the  Hebrew  conscionsness 
of  personality  and  of  duty.     Bis  philosophy  was  at 

^'  This  is  well  put  in  the  Review  above  quoted,  (p.  356). 
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firet  a  form  of  natiiralism,  ■which  identified  God  with 
nature,  and  made  body  and  spirit  eo-essential.  In 
this  stage  he  oscillated  between  the  belief  of  half  per- 
sonified self-moved  atoms,  or  a  genciral  pervading 
spirit  of  nature.  From,  this  stage  he  passed  into  a  new 
one,  by  contact  with  the  philosophy,  of  llume ;  and, 
whiic  admitting  the  diversity  of  matter  and  spirit,  yet 
denied  the  snbstantial  reality  of  both.  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  was 
originally  designed  for  doubters  somewhat  analogous  to 
him ;  and  he  readily  imbibed  the  theory  that  the  pass- 
ing  phenomena  are  types  of  eternal  archetypes,  embodi- 
ments of  eternal  realities.  But  it  was  Plato's  view  of 
the  universe  that  he  accepted,  not  his  view  of  man  ;  Lis 
metaphysics,  not  his  ethics.  In  none  of  these  three 
tlieories  is  the  rule  of  the  universe  ascribed  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  in  each  to  animated  abstractions.  They  are  a 
pantheistic  or  mythological  view  of  things."  Nor  was 
the  effect  of  this  philosophy  merely  theoretical,  for  the 
distorted  view  of  the  physical  and  moral  cosmos  led 
him  to  believe  that  both  should  be  regulated  by  the 
same  conditions ;  that  men  should  have  the  uncon- 
strained liberty  which  he  thought  he  saw  in  material 
things.  Like  Rousseau,  aseribmg  moral  evil  to  the 
artificial  laws  of  society,  Shelley  proposed  to  substitute 
a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  man  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  kings  and  priests.  This  philosophy  also 
increased  his  hatred  against  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  especially  against  Christianity ;  and  led 
him  to  regard  it  as  the  offshoot  of  superstition  and  the 
impediment  to  progress.  Yet  even  here,  while  echoing 
the  irreverent  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
bore  an  unconscious  witness  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  in  that  he  could  find  no  nobler  type 
with  which  to  invest  his  ideal  race  of  men. 

'"  The  Reviewer  thinks  that  the  first  stage  was  in  lone  lilse  Lucretius, 
L  e.  Epicureanism.  The  aeoond  and  third  are  deecribed  here  in  the  text. 
The  Queen  Mab  (end  of  first  division)  expressed  the  first  stage ;  the 
firat  speech  of  Ahasuenis  iu  the  Hellas  is  a  specimen  of  the  second ;  and 
the  Adonais  (43  and  53)  of  the  third. 
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■We  have  dwelt  long  on  Shelley,  as  a  most  mBlnic- 
tlTe  example  for  obseryiiig  the  Tanous  iniiuenee.,  per- 
sonal and  .ocial,  intelleetual  and  moral,  ph.losoph.oal 
md  political,  eoiibinin  J  to  form  mbd.ef.  Bib  thoughts 
"e  the  last  echo  ot  t!.e  mbelietof  the  krt  eentnrv. 
The  ereat  moTement  of  Germany  has  completely 
changed  the  Bcepticism  ot  the  prenent  The  mrtances 
that  le  have  found  of  tnibelirf  in  England  we  indi- 
cations of  a  tendency  rather  tbaii  a  "•»™"S"L..l7  S 
we  however  of  sntcient  importance  to  call  forth  the 
voices  of  the  chnrch  in  reply  or  in  protest. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  fo™«J;»lf  "^ 
the  eighteenth  centmy  the  attack  was  chiefly  dirked 
against  the  internal  doctrmes  and  narratives  of .  evcla- 
tion,  on  the  assmnption  that  they  clashed  with  lie 
ind^ent  ot  common  sense,  or  of  the  moral  tacnlt,^ 
ind  therefore  the  writers  on  the  evidences,  adapting 
their  defence  to  the  attack,  emp  ojed  'li^l^Xfi 
in  establishing  the  internal  evidences,  the  moral  need 
of  a  revelation  generally,  and  the  snitabihty  ot  the 
Ohristiaa  jn  particular,  before  producing  the  div me 
testimony  which  authenticates  it.  But  abo?t  the 
midffle  of  this  century  the  historic  .pint   arose,  and 

value  ot  the  literature  which  contains  the  «™l»fa"»;. 
The  question  theneetotth  became  a  literary  ""'•^^^f'' 
there  was  documentary  proof  that  a  '"f^''""  l"?^ 
been  given.  Tlie  defence  aocordinply  ceased  to  be 
philosophical,  and  became  histonoal.' 
^  Opinions  have  changed  with  regard  to  the  -val™ 
ot  evidences  in  general,  and  the  ta""™  f»™  .  .e™^ 
in  particular.  «hen  Boyle"  at  the  end  of  «»  'jven- 
teentl,  century,  and  Bampton  and  Hulse  m  the  latter 

••  ■"?  "■rrpXr.J-S  ?4t"'— ."i«s3 

id  nil  »™»."  ffll  "»■   All.tcttl«l»tu«.d.l,vma»  .uli  «n.. 
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half  of  the  eighteenth,  established  their  respective  lec- 
tures, they  looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  the  oc- 
currence of  new  forms  of  doubt,  and  to  the  importance 
of  reasoning  aa  the  weapon  for  meeting  them.  In  more 
recent  times  evidences  have  been  undervalued,  through 
the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  me 
churchly  and  corporate  tendency  on  the  one  hand, 
■which  rests  on  church  authority,  and  the  individualising 
tendency  on  the  other,  which  rests  on  intuitive  con- 
sciousness." Evidences  essentially  belong  to  a  theory, 
which  places  the  test  of  truth  objectively  in  a  revealed 
book,  and  subjectively  in  the  reason,  as  the  organ  for 
discovering  niorahty  and  interpreting  the  book." 
While  evidences  in  seneraL  have  been  undervalued  for 
these  reasons,  the  historic  branch  of  them  has  been 
regarded  as  obsolete,  because  having  reference  only  to 
an  age  which  doubts  the  documents  and  charges  the 
authors  with  being  deceivers  or  deceived,  and  imavaU- 
ing,  like  an  old  fortiiieation,  against  a  new  mode  of 
assault.  This  latter  statement  is  in  substance  correct. 
It  IcBsei^  the  value  of  this  argument  as  a  practical 
weapon  against  the  doubts  which  now  assail  us,  but 
does  not  detract  from  the  literary  value  of  the  works 
in  the  special  branch  to  which  they  apply.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  be  the  exciting  cause  of  free  thought, 
a  similar  alteration  in  the  evidences  would  be  expected 
to  occur  from  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  an 
alteration  in  the  attack,  independently  of  the  change 
which  occurs  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Abstract  questions  like  this  concerning  the  value 
of  evidences  find  their  solution  independently  of  the 
human  will.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  chained. 
New  knowledge  will  suggest  new  doubts ;  and  if  so. 


The  remarka  On  evidence  in  Nos.  73  and  S4  of  the  TracU  foi-  (he 
Times,  and  the  tone  assumed  by  the  ultramontane  writers  of  France,  are 
inatanoes  of  the  undervaluing  evidences  from  the  former  causes.  The  deist 
literature  of  the  last  century,  and  the  writings  of  Carlvle  in  the  present 
are  instances  of  that  which  arises  from  Ihe  latter,  ' 

"  i.   e.   They  belong  essentially  lo  tte   protestant    atand-point   in 

thenlnvv  '^ 
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Btilit  must  be  combated  by  spirit.     Defences  of  Chris- 
..      ■■         .^ x^  i„ ;):„^*  i^  ^lt  inmr  (^infoverips.  must 


therefore  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  _ 
the  minor  question  of  the  value  of  the  historic  eyiden- 
ces  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  grand  works 
are  not  simply  refutatwe ;  they  are  indmictlj  instrnc- 
five  and  didactic.  Just  as  miracles  are  a  part  ot 
Christianity,  as  well  as  evidences  for  its  truth,  so  apolo- 
Ectio  is  a  lesson  in  Christianity,  as  well  as  a  reply  to 
donbt "  It  happens  also  that  the  most  modem  doubt 
of  Germany  has  assumed  the  historic  line,  has  become 
critical  instead  of  philosophical;  and,  though  the  criti- 
cism is  primarily  of  a  different  kind,  it  ultimately  be- 
comes capable  of  refutation  by  the  very  line  of  argu- 
ment used  in  the  eighteenth  century."  \Ye  chensh 
therefore  with  devout  reverence  the  memory  ol  those 
•writers  who  employed  the  power  of  the  pen  to^  defend 
the  religion  that  they  loved.  They  joined  their  mtel- 
lectuallabours  to  the  spiritual  earnestness  which  was 
the  other  weapon  for  opposing  unbelief.  Providence 
blessed  their  work.  They  sowed  the  seed  of  the  intel- 
lectnal  and  spiritual  harvest  which  this  century  is  reap- 
ing "And  herein  is  that  saying  true.  One  soweth 
ana  another  reapeth.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon 
ve  bestowed  no  labour :  other  men  laboured,  and  ye 
are  entered  into  their  labours.  And  he  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal ; 
that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  re- 
joice together." '" 

^  See  above,  p.  160.  The  view  whiti.  Blunt  took  of  the  evidenws  is 
given  m  his  i'ssejs,  p.  1S3,  reprinted  from  the  Quarlerls  Hmew,  April 

»9  The  oontroverev  raised  by  the  Tiibingcn  sehool  refers  to  the  date  of 
boolta  of  the  New  Testament  whitt  testify  to  faeta  and  dotrtrmes.  Sup- 
posing this  ptiumry  qneatiou  settled  in  favour  of  our  coromonly  reeeirea 
view  then  the  fur4er  question  follows  concemmg  the  honesty  and  op- 
portunitvof  information  of  the  narrators ;  and  it  ia  here  that  the  arguments 
of  LytUeton,  Lardner,  and  Paley,  iu  the  last  eentuiy,  find  then  proper 
place.    See  below,  Leot.  VIII. 

"  John  iv.  37,  38,  36. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

FKEE  THOUGHT   IN   THE   THEOLOGY    OF   GEEIIANY   FROM 

1750-1835. 


Phil.  iv.  8. 
WhaisoeveT  things   are  true,   whatsoever  (kings  are   honent,  wkaUoever 
things  are  just,  uikatsoemr  tilings  are  pare,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  an  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  ang  virtue, 
and  if  tliere  be  a«g  praise,  think  on  tliese  thitt-gs. 

WE  are  about  to  study  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  German  theology,  which  is  usually  described 
by  the  vague  name  of  Kationalism,' — a  movement 
which,  whether  viewed  specially  in  its  relation  to  the- 
ology, or  to  literature  generally,  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  etforts  of  human  thought. 
It  was  one  aspect  of  the  great  outburst  of  mental  ac- 
tivity in  Germany,  which  within  the  last  hundred  years 
has  created  a  Hterature,  which  not  only  vies  with  the 
most  renowned  of  those  which  have  added  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  but  holds  a  foremost  rank  among 
those  which  are  characterised  by  originahty  and  depth. 
The  permanent  conti-ihution  made  by  it  to  the  thought 
of  the  world  is  the  creation  of  a  science  of  criticisni, — 
a  method  of  'analysis,  in  which  philosophy  and  history 
are  jointly  employed  in  the  investigation  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  If  however  it  he  viewed  apart 
from  the  question  of  utility,  the  works  produced  during 
'  On  Rationalism  ace  Note  21  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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this  period,  in  poetir,  speculation,  criticism,  and  the- 
ology, must  ever  make  it  memorahle  for  jnormmeuts  of 
mental  power,  even  when  they  shall  have  become  obso- 
lete as  Bourees  of  information. 

The  theological  aspect  of  this  great  period  of  mental 
activity,  which  we  are  abont  to  sketch,  has  now  proba- 
bly so  far  assumed  its  final  shape,  and  given  indications 
of  the  tendencies  permanently  created  by  it  for  good  or 
for  evil,  that  it  admits  of  being  viewed  as  a  whcle,  and 
its  purpose  and  meaning  observed.' 

We  shall  deviate  sliehtly  from  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued,  of  selecting  only  the  sceptical  form  of  free 
thought,  and  shall  give  an  outline  of  German  theology 

fenerally ;  partly  because  the  limits  that  sever  ortho- 
osy  from  heresy  are  a  matter  of  dispute,  partly  in 
order  that  the  movement  may  be  judged^ of  as  a  whole. 
The  size  of  the  subject  will  preelnde  the  possibility  of 
entering  so  fully  into  biographical  notices  of  the 
writers,  or  into  the  analysis  of  their  writings,  as  in 
former  lectures.  We  must  select  such  typical  mindB 
as  will  enable  us  to  observe  the  chief  tendencies  of 
thought. 

As  the  stages  of  history  are  not  arbitrai-ily  severed, 
but  grow  out  of  each  other,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
mental  conditions  of  the  period  in  Germany  which  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  rationalism ;  next  indicate  the  new 
forces,  the  introduction  of  which  was  the  means  of  gen- 
erating the  movement ;  and  then  explain  the  move- 
ment itself  in  its  chief  phases  and  present  results. 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  imply,  that  the 
Protestant  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
tained both  an  intellectual  and  a  spiritual  element/ 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  these  has  been  the  problem 
of  protestaut  theology  in  Germany  ever  since.  The 
intellectual   element,   so   far   as   it  was  literary,  soon 

'  The  sources  for  ttie  knowledge  of  this  period  are  briefly  stated  m  the 
Preface  to  these  lectures. 

'  See  p.  9,  B9.  Hundesh^en  (Bfi-  DeaUcke  Frol.  §_  13)  'mmsta  on 
the  prime  unportance  of  the  apiritoal  element  as  the  moving  force  in  the 
Reformation. 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  lay  scholars :'  the  spiritual 
became  a  life  rather  than  a  doctrine,  and  the  polemic 
or  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  intellectual  movement  alone 
■was  left.  The  time  from  the  passing  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  and  the  Synod  of  Dort°  to  the  begimiingof 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  nearly  corresponding 
with  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in  GermMiy  an  age 
of  dogmatic  theology.  It  was  scholasticism  revived, 
with  tiie  difference  that  the  only  source  for  the  data  of 
argument  was  the  Scripture,  not  philosophy.  But 
there  was  an  equal  absence  of  inc^uiry  into  first  princi- 
ples, an  equal  appeal  to  authority  for  the  grounds  of 
belief,  and  equal  activity  within  these  prescribed  limits. 
It  was  marked,  as  among  the  contemporary  puritans  in 
England,  by  the  most  extreme  view  of  biblical  inspira- 
tion.' Not  only  was  the  distinction  of  law  and  gospel 
overlooked,  and  the  historic  and  providential  develop- 
ment in  revelation  forgotten ;  but  Scripture  was  sup- 
posed to  bo  in  all  respects  a  guide  for  the  present,  as 

*  Melanothon  and  Camevarius,  Calvin  and  Beza,  represent  the  union  of 
learning  with  theologj;  the  eeoond  Scaliger,  the  Stcphenses,  Caaaubon, 
and  otliere,  are  instances  of  the  great  laj  scholars. 

'  The  date  of  Ihe  former  is  1677;  of  the  latter  1618.  These  are  named 
as  the  oTents  from  which  the  theologj  in  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinialic 
churches  reapeotively  became  fiKcd.  Buddeua  (Isagoge,  p.  239)  dales  it 
rather  from  the  confesdon  of  Batisbon,  1601.  On  this  dogmatic  period 
see  Der Deutuclte  Pi-ot.  §  9;  Hagenbach's  JoipncncfeicA  §216-18,  Amand 
SmMcb'  Crilical  Hiitwy  of  Bationatiim  (transL)  oh.  v  and  ti  Pusej's 
Hinforkal  Irtqmry,  part  i.  pp.  (1-62),  part  ii.  ch.  vui,  and  ix  (1880)  It 
was  this  period  which  produced  the  varioaa  iHmks  of  Loci  Communea 
Theolopd.  The  only  eKception  to  this  scholaaHc  spirit  was  Caliit  and 
the  school  of  Hclmetadt,  which  in  tone  was  lifee  the  school  of  Saumur, 
(Cameron,  Amyrauld,  and  PlacKiis,)  or  like  Baiter,  the  controversies  con 
neeted  with  which  prove  the  rule.  On  it  see  bchrodth,  Chnetlwhe 
Eirehengeschiehle  sett  der  Rfformaiion  (1804),  viii  24S  seq  On  the 
theologians  of  this  period  see  WeiBmann,  Iiitrod.  in  Memorabilia  Ec^les 
ifM  (1718),  p.  919  seq.  „       ™     ,        j 

•  This  view  of  inspiration  is  stated  in  Quenstcdt'a  Si/st  T/u.ol  and 
Calov'a  Syst.  Tkeol.  i.  654  seq.,  about  the  end  of  the  SLventeenth  century 
Dr.  Puaey  (part  i.  140)  refers  to  passages  of  Sculler's  Zebeni-Beaekreibung 
illustrative  of  these  opinions  in  the  German  church  of  that  period.  On  the 
similar  contJTiversy  which  eiistcd  in  the  French  protestant  church  see  note 
above,  p.  IIS.  This  is  only  one  matanoe  among  many  of  the  dose  anal<^y 
which  eiistamthe  developmentof  thought  between  die  reformed  churches 
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well  as  a  record  of  the  past.  Infallible  inspiration  was 
attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  sacred  boots,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  which 
formed  the  appropriate  matter  of  the  supernatural 
revelation,  but  in  reference  also  to  the  allusions  to  col- 
lateral subjects,  such  as  natural  science,  or  politics; 
and  not  merely  to  the  matter,  but  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  the  language  of  the  books. 

Contemporary  with  this  echolaetic  spirit  was  an 
outburst  of  the  living  spiritual  feeling  -which  had 
formed  the  other  element  in  tlie  Reformation.  This 
religious  movement  is  denominated  Pietism.  (27)  Its 
centre  was  at  Halle ;  and  the  best  known  name  among 
the  band  of  saints,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
was  Spener,  Soon -after  the  time  when  the  miseries  of 
the  thirty  years'  war  were  closing,  lie  established 
schools  for  orphans,  and  a  system  of  teaching  and  of 
religious  living  which  stirred  up  religious  life  in  Ger- 
many. These  two  tendencies — the  dogmatic  and  the 
pietistic — marked  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  inference  has 
been  frequently  drawn  by  the  German  writers,  that 
they  ministered  indirectly  to  the  production  of  scepti- 
cism ;  the  dogmatic  strictness  stimulating  a  reaction 
towards  latitude  of  opinion,  and  the  unchurchlike  and 
isolating  character  of  pietism  fostering  individuality  of 
belief.  This  inference  is  however  hai'dly  correct.  _  Dog- 
matic truth  in  the  corporate  church,  and  piety  in  the 
individual  members,  are  ordinai-iiy  the  safeguard  of 
Christian  faith  and  life.  The  danger  arose  in  this  case 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  dogmas  were  emptied 
of  life,  and  so  became  unreal ;  and  that  the  piety,  being 
separated  from  tiieological  science,  became  insecure. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century,  certain  new 
influences  were  introduced,  which  in  the  latter  half 
caused  these  tendencies  to  develope  into  rationalism. 
They  may  be  classed   as   three ;' — the   spread   of  the 
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speculative  philosopliy  of  WolfF;  the  introduction  of 
the  works  of  the  English  deists ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  colony  of  French  infidels  established  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Prussia.     We  shall  explain  these  in  detail. 

The  philo9oj>hy  of  Wolff  was  an  offshoot  directly 
from  Leibnitz,  indirectly  from  the  Cartesian  school. 
It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  the  remark  that 
the  revolution  in  thought  wrought  by  Descartes  was 
nothing  less  than  a  protest  of  the  human  mind  against 
any  external  authority  for  the  first  principles  of  its 
belief.  Two  great  philosophers  followed  out  his 
method  in  an  independent  manner ;  Spinoza,  who 
attempted  to  exhibit  with  the  rigoui'  of  deduction  the 
necessary  development  of  the  idea  of  substance  into 
the  various  modes  which  it  assumes ;  and  Leibnitz,' 
who,  with  less  attempt  at  formal  precision  of  method, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  power,  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  the  monadic  theory,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
explain,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  itself, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of  spirit. 
Wolff  was  a  disciple  of  Leibnitz ;  great  as  a  teacher 
rather  than  an  inventor,  who  invested  the  system  of 
his  master  slightly  modified,  with  the  precision  of  form 
which  raised  it  to  rivalry  with  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  Spinoza's  system.  Adopting  his  master's  two  great 
canons  of  truth,  the  law  of  contradiction  as  regulative 
of  thoughts,  and  the  law  of  the  sufficient  reason  as 
regulative  of  things,'  ho  attempted  in  his  theoretic 
philosophy  to  work  out  a  regular  system  on  each  of 
the  great  branches  of  metaphysic, — nature,  the  mind, 
and  God ;  by  deducing  them  from  the  abstract  ideas 
of  the  human  mind.'"     The  true  method  of  conducting 

'  On  Leibiutz  and  h[B  sj^tem  ace  Tennemann,  Qesehichte  li.  S3  aeq. ; 
ffitter'B  Ckriatliche  Phil.  viii.  47  aeq, ;  Kenourier,  Phil.  Mod.  (278^90); 
and  especially  Maine  de  'Bav^iHi  Life  of  Leibnitzi'at'hi  Siowaphie  Ifniver- 
aelle.  Also  JtoreU's  HUtnry  of  Philosophy,  i.  220,  and  H.  Rogera'a  En- 
sayt  (Essaj  on  Leibnita,)  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Resiew,  JqIj  1848. 

■  On  tiiese  canons  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Logic,  yol.  i.  lecU 
vi. ;  Manael's  Prolegomena,  ch.  ri, ;   and  Milla's  Logic,  vol.  ii.  b.  v.  eh.  iii. 
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this  inquiry  would  be  strictly  an  d  posteriori  one,  an 
analytical  examination  of  our  own  consciousness,  to 
ascertain  what  data  the  facts  of  the  thinking  mind  fur- 
nish with  respect  to  tilings  thought  of.  But  without 
any  such  examination  Wolff,  assuming  in  reference  to 
these  suhjeets  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  human  mind  as 
hia  data,  proceeded  to  reason  from  them  with  the  same 
confidence  aa  the  reaHsts  of  the  middle  ages,  or  as 
mathematicians  when  they  commence  with  the  real 
intuitions  of  magnitude  on  which  their  science  is  found- 
ed. Thus  his  whole  philosophy  was  form  without 
matter ;  a  magnificent  idea,  but  not  a  fact.  Yet 
tliough  really  baseless,  it  was  not  necessarily  harmful. 

This  philosophy  at  first  met  with  much  opposition 
from  the  pietistic  party  of  Halle."  Tlie  opposition  was 
not  due  to  any  theological  incorrectness,  for  Wolfi'  was 
an  orthodox  Chiistian  ;  but  arose  from  the  narrow  and 
unnecessary  suspicions  which  religious  men  too  often 
have  of  philosophy,  and  the  sensibility  to  any  attempt 
to  suggest  a  reconsideration  of  the  grounds  of  belief, 
even  if  the  conclusion  adopted  be  the  same.  But  the 
system  soon  became  universally  dominant.  Its  orderly 
method  possessed  the  fascination  which  belongs  to  any 
encyclopEedie  view  of  human  knowledge.  It  coincided 
too  with  the  tone  of  the  age.  Eeally  opposed,  as  Oar- 
tesianiem  had  been  in  France,  to  the  scholasticism 
which  still  reigned,  its  dogmatic  form  nevertheless 
bore  snch  external  similarity  to  it,  that  it  fell  in  with 

(see  Hagenbach's  Oogmengesch.  §  274).  Hia  philosophy  consiBted  of  au 
attempt  to  deduce  d  priori  b  sjstem  of  (1)  cosmology,  (2)  psychology,  (3) 
natural  theoloxy.  The  latter  relates  to  God,  His  attributes  in  Himself  and 
in  creatioH.  See  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Manael  on  his  scheme  (art.  Meta- 
pkj/sie.  Erteycl.  Brit,  8so.  ed.  p.  603).  On  his  philosophy  see  Eitter, 
Christ.  Phil.  riii.  b.  x.  oh.  i. ;  Tennemann'a  Mami^,  %  (S63-B) ;  Morell,  i. 
228;  Rosenkranlz,  Gesch.  der  Kantischen  Schule,  b.  L  part  iii.  ch.  i.  His 
religious  opinions  are  found  iu  the  3fi«rf.  Nat.  1788,  and  Fkiloa.  Moralii, 
1150,  and  in  his  Yemvenftige  OerfanJten  won  GoU.  1747  (p.  604).  See  on 
them  Henke,  Kirchengeach.  viii.  §  S ;  Mansel'a  Bampton  Lecturer,  note  8. 
And  on  the  effects  of  hia  philosophy,  and  the  state  of  theology  in  Germany 
at  the  limo  of  its  influence,  see  Tholuck'a  Vermischte  Bckriften,  ii,  g  2 
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the  old  literary  tastes.  The  evil  effects  which  it  sabse- 
quentlj  produced  in  reference  to  religion  were  due 
only  to  the  point  of  view  which  it  ultimately  induced. 
Like  Locke's  work  on  the  reasonableness  of  Christian- 
ity, it  stimulated  intellectual  speculation  concerning 
revelation.  By  suggesting  attempts  to  deduce  dprio7~i 
the  necessary  character  of  religious  troths,  it  turned 
men's  attention  more  than  ever  away  from  spiritual 
religion  to  theology.  The  attempt  to  demonstrate 
everything  caused  dogmas  to  be  viewed  apart  from 
theii'  practical  aspect ;  and  men  being  compelled  to 
discard  the  previous  method  of  drawing  philosophy  out 
of  scripture,  an  independent  pliilosophy  was  created, 
and  scripture  compared  with  its  discoveries.'"  Philos- 
ophy no  longer  relied  on  scripture,  but  scripture  rested 
on  pbilosophjr.  Dogmatic  theology  was  made  a  part 
of  metaphysical  phuosophy.  Tine  was  the  mode  in 
which  Wolff's  philosophy  ministered  indirectly  to  tlie 
creation  of  the  disposition  to  make  scriptural  dogmas 
submit  to  reason,  which  was  denominated  I'ationalism. 
The  empire  of  it  was  undisputed  during  the  whole  of 
the,  middle  part  of  the  century,  until  it  was  expelled 
towards  the  close  by  the  partial  introduction  of  Locke's 
philosophy,"  amd  of  the  system  of  Kant,  as  well  as  by 
the  growth  of  classical  erudition,  and  of  a  native  litera- 
ture. 

The  second  cause  which  ministered  to  generate 
rationalism  was  English  deism.  The  connexion  of  Eng- 
land with  Hanover  liad  caused  several  of  the  works  of 
the  English  deists  to  he  translated  in  Germany,"  and  the 

"  In  reference  to  the  introduetion  of  WolfFs  philosophy,  the  reference 
fa  TholQck  has  been  already  given.  See  also  Schroch's  Otsch.  riii.  2B ; 
Lechler,  448;  Amand  Sainies'  Critical  History  of  EatioKaUsm,  L  eh.  ii.; 
Hagenbaeh's  Dogmengeuh.  g  214 ;  Kahnis,  p.  110.  Kahnis  (116)  namea 
Boumgarten,  Canz,  and  Toellner,  aa  Wolff's  pupils.  Mosheim  oad  the 
Walebes  were  too  excluayelj  literary  to  l)e  affected  by  the  new  philosophv. 
Canz  of  Tilbingen  was  the  first  to  apply  the  ayatem  to  doctrinal  theology 
(1728).    See  Pusey,  part  I  116. 

"  Locke's  philoaophj  In  a  distorted  form  was  introduced  by  the  French 
philosm>hers  who  lired  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II. 

"  On  the  introduclion  of  English  deism,  see  Tholuek,  §  3.  A  few  only 
of  the  doiat  writings  were  translated,  (e.  g.  Tindal  by  Sthmidt  in  1'741,)  but 
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general  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  expressed  by  Her- 
bert and  Toland,  were  soon  reproduced,  together  with 
the  difficulties  put  forth  hy  Tindal.  Ent  the  direct 
effect  of  this  cause  has  probably  been  exaggerated  by 
the  eagerness  of  those  who,  in  the  wish  to  identify  Ger- 
man rationalism  with  English  deism,  have  ignorantly 
overlooked  the  wide  differences  in  premises,  if  not  in 
results,  which  separated  them,  and  the  regular  intenial 
law  of  logical  development  which  has  presided  over  the 
German  movement. 

A  more  direct  cause  was  found  about  the  middle  of 
the  centnry  in  the  influence  of  the  French  refugees  and 
others,  whom  Frederick  the  Great  invited  to  his  court. 
Not  only  were  Voltaire  and  Diderot  visitors,  but  sev- 
eral writers  of  worse  fame,  La  Mettrie,  D'Argens,  Mau- 
pertuis,"  who  possessed  their  faults  without  their  men- 
tal power,  were  constant  residents.  Their  philosophy 
and  unbelief  were  the  miniature  of  that  which  we  have 
detailed  in  France.  They  created  an  antichi-istian  at- 
mosphere about  the  court,  and  in  the  upper  classes  of 
BerHu  ;  and  even  minds  that  were  attempting  to  create 
a  native  literature,  and  to  improve  the  cntical  standard 
of  literary  taste,  were  pai'tially  influenced  by  means 
of  it." 

We  have  now  seen  the  state  of  the  German  mind  in 
reference  to  theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  three  new  influences  which  were  intro- 
duced into  it  in  the  interval  between  1730  and  1760. 
The  dogmatic  tendency  became  transformed  by  the 
Wolffian  philosophy ;  the  pietistic  retired  from  a  public 
movement  into  the  privacy  of  life ;  while  the  minds  of 

very  many  of  the  replies ;  which  proves  how  much  attestion  they  eicitfiiJ. 
See  the  list  in  Lechler,  p.  447.  Vp  to  1760  no  fewer  than  106  answers 
had  been  written  to  Tindal  done.    Kortholt,  in  his  worli  De  Tribtis  Im- 

Coribia,  (tIz.  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,)  1680,  was  the  first  to  notice 
^lish  deism.    The  appeal  to  ceaaon  in  these  replies  Imd  the  same  effect 
as  that  no^eed  in  the  philosophy  of  Wolff. 

"  For  Maapertuis  see  Bioffraphie  VniiKyaelle.  The  others  have  been 
named  in  the  notes  to  Lect^  V. 

"  See  Tholuck,  g  t  and  5.     He  considers  that  the  French  literature, 
with  the  eiception  of  Bajle,  did  not  affect  the  Gcimaos,  on  account  of  its 
shallowness  ;  but  doubtless  it  did  so  indirectly. 
10 
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men  were  awakened  to  incjuiry  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  English  deists,  or  the  restless  and  hopeiul  tone  of 
the  French  mind.  It  was  a  moment  of  transition ;  the 
streaks  of  twilight  before  the  dawn.  Yet  the  signs  of  a 
change  were  so  slight,  that  few  eonld  as  yet  discern  the 
coming  of  a  crisis,  none  predict  its  form. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  the 
theological  movement  which  sprang  up,  commonly 
called  Nationalism.  It  admits  of  natural  division  into 
three  parts.  The  first,  a  period  destructive  in  its  tend- 
ency, extending  to  a  little  later  than  the  end  of  the 
century,  exhibits  the  gradual  growth  of  the  system,  and 
its  spread  over  every  department  of  theology.  The 
second,  reconstructive  in  character,  the  re-estaDlishinent 
of  hannony  between  faith  and  reason,  extends  till  the 

gublication  of  Strauss's  celebrated  work  on  the  Life  of 
hrist  in  1835 ;  the  third,  containing  the  divergent 
tendencies  which  have  created  permanent  schools, 
reaches  to  the  present  time."  In  all  alike  the  harmony 
of  faith  and  reason  was  sought :  but  in  the  iirst  it  was 
attained  by  sacrificing  faith  to  reason ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  by  seeking  for  their  unity,  or  hy  separating 
their  spheres.  A  (fistinguished  name  stands  at  the 
commencement  of  each  period,  representing  the  mind 
whose  speculations  were  most  influential  in  giving  form 
to  tlie  movements.  Semler  inaugurated  the  destruc- 
tive movement ;  Schleiermacher,  the  constructive ;  and 
Strauss  precipitated  the  flnal  forms  which  theological 
parties  have  assumed.  In  the  present  lecture  we  shall 
treat  only  of  the  first  two  of  these  mov'^ements. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  extending  from  about 
1T50  to  1810,"  contains  two  sub-periods.  Till  about 
1790  "  we  find  the  growth  of  rationalism.  In  the  last 
deeade  of  the  century  we  shall  meet  with  its  full  devel- 

"  Thia  division  dots  not  essentially  differ  from  tbe  threefold  one 
adopted  by  Kahnis,  into  the  illumination  period,  that  of  the  renovation, 
and  of  the  church  renovating  itself, 

"  We  place  the  limit  at  1810,  because  it  is  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Berlin,  which  naa  the  home  of  the  reaction. 

"  This  date  marks  the  spread  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 
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opment ;    but  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of 
causes  will  be  perceiyed,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
total  alteration  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centiiry. 

The  sub-period  extending  to  1790  is  one  ot  transi- 
tion, in  which  we  can  trace  three  broadly  marked  ten- 
dencies in  religion  ;  one  within  the  .church,  two  outside 
of  it.  Such  classes  indeed  slide  away  into  each  other ; 
nature  is  more  complex  than  man  ;  bnt  the  use  of  them 
may  be  excused  as  facilitating  instruction. 

The  movement  within  the  church  verged  from  a 
literary  and  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  which  existed  c-hiefly 
at  the  Saxon  imiversity  of  Leipsic,  through  the  purely 
literary  tendency,  of  which  Michaelis  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  in  the  newly  formed  university  of  Giittingen,  to 
the  freethinking  method  typiiied  by  Semler,  ortliodox 
in  doctrine,  but  in  criticism  adopting  free  views  of  in- 
spiration, which  mingled  itself  with  the  old  pietiem  of 
the  university  of  Halle.^ 

The  two  movements  outside  the  church  were,  a  lite- 
rary one,  indicated  bv  Leasing,  which  found  its_  chief 
utterance  in  the  periodical  literature,  then  m  its  in- 
fancy ; "  and  a  thoroughly  deist  one,  connected  with 
tiie  court  of  Berlin,  embodied  in  the  educational  mstitu- 
tions  of  Basedow,"  . 

Tlie  movement  which  we  have  just  named  as  exist- 
ing within  the  church,  differed  from  tiie  older  dogmatic 
one,  in  being  a  tendency  toward  an  historical  and  criti- 
cal study  of  the  scriptures,  instead  of  a  philosophical 
study  of  doctrines.  It  embraced  those  whose  teaching 
was  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  and  also  those 

»  There  was  thus  three  chief  phases  within  the  church ;  the  dogmatic 
at  Leipsic,  the  criUcal  at  Giitdngen,  the  pietistic  eclecticism  of  Semler  at 
HaUe.  If  to  this  we  add  the  pietism  which  still  reigned  at  Tubingfn,  aa 
lecn  in  P&ff,  &e.,  we  have  the  condition  of  the  four  universities  wDiih 
were  at  that  time  the  chief  centres  of  iotelleelual  aotivitj  in  Germanj. 

"  Leaang,  along  with  Nicholai,  conducted  the  Allgemtne  JJevtiche 
Bibliotheh  from  ITBS.  ...  ...  „. 

"  On  the  purpose  and  nature  of  these  institutions,  which  arose  at 
Dessau  about  111*,  see  Schlosser,  i.  5,  8;  ii.  3,  2 ;  Kahnis,  p.  47.  On 
Basedow  (1T24-1190),  flce  Roao  on  Eation^tm,  p.  66,  note  (second  edi- 
tion), and  Schriich,  viii.  52. 
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who  manifested  incipient  seeptieiem.  Two  names, 
Ernesti"  at  Leipsie,  and  Michaelia"  at  Gottin^en, 
represent  the  first  class  ;  the  former  applying  criticism 
chiefly  to  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  to  the  Old. 
The  endeavour  of  hoth,  especially  of  Eraesti,  waa  to 
revive  the  grammatical  and  literary  mode  of  interpret- 
ing scripture,  as  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  previously 
in  use.  Their  spirit  waa  not  sceptical,  hut  was  that  of 
men  who  felt  the  sceptical  opinions  round  them ; 
ethical  and  cold,  like  that  of  the  Arminians  of  the 
preceding  centiu'y. 

Their  system  developed  into  rationalism  in  the 
hands  of  two  of  their  pupils.  Eichiiorn  was  the  pupil 
of  Michaelia,  Semler  of  Emesti.  The  name  of  Eieh- 
hom  win  recur  later ;  Semler"'  must  be  considered 
now. 

Semler  was  one  of  those  minds  which  fall  short  of 
the  highest  order  of  originality,  but  by  their  erudition 
and  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  their  time  institute 
a  movement  by  giving  form  to  the  cmrent  feeling  of 

"  J.  A.  Emesti  (1707-1 781),  was  author  of  Inst.  Interpret.  No«.  Test. 
1761  (trauslated  bj  bishop  Tocrot).  Hischief  labours  were  the  Bditiona  of 
Bereru  clns^cd  authors,  among  which  the  most  valuable  was  Cicero.  See 
Schlosser,  ii.  187 ;  Kahnis,  120 ;  Pusey,  132 ;  Am.  Siuntes,  part  ii.  eh.  ii. 
The  Roaenmullera  (the  falJief,  J.  G.  Rosenniiiller,  on  the  New  Testament; 
the  son,  E.  F.  Roseumiiller  the  aQtiquarian  on  the  Old,)  manifest  much  the 
same  spirit  as  Ernesti. 

"  Joh.  Dar,  Michaelia  (171S-1791).  His  chief  worlts  were,  Chuend- 
liche  Erklaeranq  dei  Mosaischen  Jtechts,  and  the  EinUitimg  in  dte  Sckiift, 
dii  NetKii  Bun^s.  The  focmer  handled  the  Hebrew  legislation  in  a  free 
Bpirit.  The  latter  work  was  translated  by  bishop  Marsh,  and  led  to  the 
controversy  about  the  compo^tion  of  the  Gospels,  to  which  alluMon  will 
be  made  ia  tJie  notes  of  Lecture  VII.  Sea  Kahnis,  p.  1 21 ;  Henko,  viii. 
part  ii.  §  2.    Jerusalem  and  Spalding  manifest  the  same  spirit  as  Michaehs. 

"  Semler  (1725-1791),  Professor  at  Halle.  His  Lebens-beschrdhung, 
published  1781,  la  the  great  source  for  studying  his  mental  development 
and  the  history  of  his  times.  ,  His  works  are  numerous,  consistiDg  chiefly 
of  Commentaries  and  E!cclesiaslical  History.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
open  up  Ihe  study  of  the  history  of  doctrine  {dogmeweachichtej.  The 
woi4a  which  exhibit  his  rationaliam  are  chiefly  the  Frei  Untermck$n  des 
Canons,  1771;  Veriuek einer freUrnhhrarl,n'l'l \  Introduction ioBaum- 
goTten's  Dogmatik ;  InsiiUUione)  ad  Ooclrinam  Ohriitianam  liberaliter 
docmdam,  1774.  His  character  is  discussed  at  length  in  Tholuck,  §  6 ; 
Posey,  138,  &e. ;  Sehlosser,  ii.  187;  Am.  Sainles,  b.  li.  oh.  ii.  and  iii.  On 
the  successors  of  the  writers  recently  named,  see  Am.  SaJiites,  h.  ii.  cli.  iv. 
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their  day.  Nurtured  in  pietism,  he  always  retained 
eigns  of  personal  excellence ;  and  his  Christian  ear- 
nestness is  said  not  to  have  been  destroyed  by  his  spec- 
ulations. His  autobiography  furnishes  us  with  the 
means  for  the  full  comprehension  of  his  character,  and 
^ow8  him  to  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties 
which  the  English  literature  had  suggested.  His  la- 
bours related  to  criticism,  to  exegesis,  and  to  doctrine. 
As  a  critic  he  did  not  restrict  mmself  to  the  exami- 
nation of  texts,  but  investigated  the  eanonicity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture."  It  is  probable  that  the  criticism 
commenced  by  II.  Simon  and  Spinoza  furnished  hints 
for  his  views.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  undervalue  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  the  formation  of  the  canon.  The  de- 
termination of  the  canon,  i.  e.  of  the  list  of  books  which  . 
are  to  be  considered  scripture,  is  a  question  of  fact. 
What  did  the  early  church  pronounce  to  be  such^  and 
does  internal  evidence  bear  out  the  idea  ?  Semler 
undervalued  the  historical  evidence  of  the  church's 
judgment,  and  replaced  it,  not  by  careful  study  of  in- 
ternal critical  evidence,  like  later  rationalism,  but  by 
an  d  priori  subjective  decision,  that  onl^  such  books 
were  to  be  received  as  conduced  to  a  rehpious  object. 
But  it  is  in  exegesis  that  he  enunciated  the  principles 
■which  have  left  a  permanent  effect.  He  establislied 
what  is  called  the  historical  method  of  interpretation." 
In  the  course  of  Christian  history,  three  great 
methods  "for  the  interpretation  of  scripture  have  been 
used ;  tlie  allegorical,  the  dogmatic,  and  the  grammat- 
ical."   In  the  early  church  the  tendency  in  the  main 

"  In  the  work  on  the  Canon  named  in  the  loat  note. 

"  See  the  Mstorie  sketch  of  interpretation  given  in  Planck's  Inirodvetion 
to  Sacrei  Philology,  (English  troMlation,  168-186).  Interesting  informa- 
tion is  suppiied  in  Credner's  article  InierpFet<Uiim  in  Kitto'a  Biblical  Encyelo- 
podia;  J.  J.  Conybeare'a  Bampton  Lecture  for  1824  on  the  Secondary  Jii- 
terpretation.  of  Scripture ;  Dt.  S.  Davidson's  Sotted  ffenneneutici  (S-7); 
and  an  article  in  the  North  Brilteh  Reviea  for  August  18B5  on  the  Alesan- 
drian  school. 

""  These  tendencies  must  be  considered  only  Ifl  express  the  average. 
Thua  the  school  of  Antioch,  of  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  a  type, 
leaned  to  the  grammatical  mode ;  (see  some  remarks  on  it  in  Neander's 
Church  Hislary,  vol.  iv.  inil.  Germ.  ed. ;  vol.  iii.  Jin.  Engl.  Tr.)     In  the 
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was  to  the  allegorical ;  in  the  middle-  ages  to  the  dog- 
matic ;  at  the  Eenaiaeaiico  and  Ueformation  to  the 
grammatical,  which  however  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  displaced  by  the  allegorical"  and  dogmatic ; 
and  it  was  the  work  of  Eraesti  to  restore  it,  Seraler  ad- 
ded the  historic ;  by  which  is  meant  the  method,  which, 
after  discovering  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words, 
'rests  content  exactly  with  the  meaning  which  the  cir- 
cumstancea  of  society  could  permit  scripture  to  have  at 
that  age.  It  declines  to  search  for  mystical  senses,  or  to 
use  dogma  as  a  clue  to  interpretation.  This  principle, 
so  valuable  in  itself,  yet,  when  abused,  so  fraitnil  in  pro- 
ducing rationalism,  was  the  discoveiy  of  Seraler. 

The  application  of  this  metJiod  of  interpretation  led 
him  to  tne  theory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  accommodation. "  "  He  felt  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  forgetfulness  shown  by  the  old  dogmatic  orthodoxy, 
which  had  regarded  the  Bihla  as  one  book,  instead  of  a 
collection  or  historic  series  of  books,  and  had  confound- 
ed together  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations, 
and  tSken  no  cognizance  of  the  development  of  relimons 
knowledge  in  scripture.  Accordingly  he  desired  to 
remove  the  deist  aifiiculty  by  sepai-ating  the  eternal 
truth  in  scripture  from  what  he  considered  to  be  local 
and  temporary.  Our  Lord's  own  declaration,"  that  tlie 
Mosaic  law  of  divorce  was  an  adaptation  to  the  par- 

middle  ages  the  Franciscans  showed  an  inclination  to  the  mystical  or  al- 
legorical ;  and  the  typical  system  of  the  Miracle  Plays  and  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  illustrates  the  allegorical  apirit  of  those  times. 

"  The  allegorical  is  seen  in  the  school  of  Coeceins  (1603-1669)  in  the 
Dutch  church.    The  dogmatic  has  been  alluded  t«  above. 

"  The  system  is  called  variously,  ia  woriia  of  HermeneuOcs,  ovyKori- 
Bams,  condescensio,  demis^o,  obsequium.  It  is  developed  in  Semlcr's 
Prolegomena  to  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistlea ;  in  the  Vorbereilting  zur 
IBeoi.  ffenneneutik,  1762;  aaHiaibe  Apparaliit  ad  lib.  Nov.  TeM.  inlerpr. 
1767.  Tholnck  quotes  many  instances  of  it  in  reference  to  him  (ii.  61). 
Concerning  the  autgect  see  nanck's  ItiirodacUon  to  Sacred  PhUology,  (£. 
T.)  152-168;  Wegscheider,  Inst.  7%eol.  %  26 ;  Bretachncider,  J!ise.-£og>n. 
AwsUgung  des  N.  T.  1806.  A  list  of  foreign  works  in  reference  to  it  ia 
given  at  the  end  of  the  article  Accommodtlion,  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Encyclo- 
paaia.  For  a  criticism  on  it  see  J.  J.  Conjbeare'a  Bampton  Lecture  for 
1824.  (Lect.  VO.) 

"'  Mark  x.  6. 
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ticular  needs  of  the  age,  seemed  to  estabiisn  the  validi- 
ty of  the  principle  that  revelation  was  an  accommo- 
dation to  be  judged  of  by  the  historic  circumstances  of 
the  a^'C  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  principle  had 
been  applied  by  English  theologians ;"  but  it  needed  a 
delicate  insight  to  apply  it  safely.  Semler  introduced 
it  indiscriminately  into  prophecy,  miracle,  and  doctrine ; 
and  stated  his  views  in  a  form  which,  though  well  meant, 
is  certainly  most  repulsive.  We  may  cite  an  instance 
in  the  case  of  his  view  of  the  demoniacal  possessions  of 
the  IJ"ew  Testament."  :N"ot  denyuig  them,  Semler  prob- 
ably considered  them  to  be  nothing  but  the  diseases  ot 
epilepsy  and  madness.  But  he  did  not  ridicule  the 
narrative  as  a  deist  would,  nor  explain  the  facts  away 
as  legends  or  myths,  as  is  the  plan  of  the  later  schools, 
nor  account  for  them  by  the  supposition  tliatthe  apo^ 
ties  were  left  in  ignorance  about  physical  science,  and 
inspired  only  in  rSigious  knowledge ;  but  he  regarded 
the  narrative  as  an  intentional  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  their  hearers,  and  consequently 
stated  his  views  in  a  form  which  is  the  more  repulsive 
as  seeming  to  impute  dishonesty."  He  went  so  far  as 
to  consider  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  our  lord 
to  the  Jewish  notions ;  and  regarded  Christ's  work  as 
the  compromise  between  the  Mosaic  and  philosophical 
parties  m  the  Jewish  church,  which  afterwards  were 
represented  in  the  Christian  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
respectively."  Though  he  himself  held  the  apostles' 
creed,  and  was  shocked  at  some  later  developments  of 


Co«.fere 

"  Dr.  Pusey  speaks  (Inquiry,  p.  139,  n.)  of  two  works  bj  Semler  on 
Demons,  (of  which  1  have  seen  only  the  second,  ITIn,)  tjie  first  directed 
ag^Qst  the  belief  in  the  oocurtenee  of  possessiona  in  the  present  day  ;  the 
second  to  show  that  some  of  the  Greek  words  descriptive  of  such  pheno- 
mena in  the  New  Testament  need   not  aecessarily  unplj  supertmmaJi 

'^  "  Because  it  seemed  to  involve  the  notion  of  diaaimulatioa  on  the  part 
of  the  scripture  writers,  or  even  of  the  divine  Being. 

==  Utrod.  ad  Doctf.  ChnUianam,  b.  i.     See  Am.  Siiintea,  p.  lOT. 
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uubelief,"  yet  lie  seems  to  have  considered  practical 
morality  to  te  at  once  the  sole  asm  of  Christianity,  and 
the  supreme  rule  of  doctrine."  He  founded  no  school ; 
but  his  influence  decidedly  initiated  the  rationalist 
movement  within  the  cbm'ch ;  one  peculiarity  of  which 
will  be  found  to  be,  that  it  was  professedly  designed  in 
defence  of  the  church,  not  as  an  attack  upon  it. 

The  tendency  which  we  have  just  studied  was  with- 
in the  church.  The  two  now  about  to  be  named  were 
external  to  it.  The  one,  earnest  and  seholarlike, 
formed  chiefly  on  the  model  of  English  deism,  is  repre- 
sented by  Lessing.  The  other,  modelled  after  Kous- 
seau,  wf«  practical  rather  than  intellectual,  and  aimed 
at  remodelling  education  as  well  as  altering  belief. 

Lessing,"  a  name  honoured  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, is  little  known  in  England,  save  by  his  exquisite 
comparison  of  art.  and  poetry,  called  the  Laocoon." 
He  was  one  of  those  whose  labours  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  other  ages,  like  that  of  the  coral  worms, 
which  die,  but  leave  their  work.  That  a  native  Ger- 
man literature  exists,  is  the  work  of  Lessing  as  pioneer ; 
that  it  is  worth  studying,  is  the  result  of  uis  criticism 
and  influence.  Finding  literature  just  arising,  and  the 
dispute  still  raging  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss 
schools,  whether  it  sliould  model  itself  after  reason  and 
form  like  the  French  literature,  or  after  nature  and  the 
soul  like  the  English,  (28)  he  showed  the  true  mode  of 
uniting  the  two  by  turning  attention  to  Greek  models  ; 

="  E.  g.  The  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments.  See  Am.  Siuatea,  p.  86,  and 
Kiemejer's  Letzte  AeiisseTungen  neber  religioese  Oegen^aende  imti  Tage 
tor  teinem  Todc,  which  he  qiiotes. 

"  His  doctriniil  viewa  are  seen  in  the  Lebetti^sckreibzing,  part  Ji.  p. 
220  to. 

°"  Lesdng (1129-1781).  In  lt64  he  joinedNicholmand  Mendelssohn 
in  iiteraiy  entieism  ;  in  1767,  in  the  SibUothek  der  Sehonen  WUieitscha^- 
ten ;  and  in  17GB,  in  the  Allgeta.  Deutsche  BiUiotk.  An  account  of  hia 
life  and  literal^  character  may  be  seen  in  the  Foreign  Qvarterly  Reiiiew 
(No.  60)  for  1840,  and  an  able  criticism  on  him  by  C.  Dollfus  in  the  Bevue 
Otrmaniqrie  for  1860  (rol.  ii.).  Consult  also  Menzel's  Deutsch.  Lift.  iii. 
2S1,  &0. ;  Metcalfe's  work  based  on  Vilmar,  p.  400  seq.  A  separate  study 
of  his  theological  opinions  was  made  by  C.  Schwartz  in  1864,  enUtled 
Leasing  ah  Theidon,  especially  e.  iv. ;  see  also  BarBiolmese,  b.  ii.  <di.  ii 

"  Published  in  1166. 
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and,  in  conjunction  with  Nicholai  and  the  Jewish  phi- 
losopher Mendelssohn,  established  a  critical  periodical, 
which  became  the  agency  for  a  literary  reformation. 
Bnt  the  point  of  interest,  in  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, is  hiB  influence  on  religion.  Availing  himself  of 
the  right  which  his  position  as  librarian  of  Wolfenbiit- 
tel,  a  small  town  near  Brunswick,  gave  him  to  publish 
manuscripts  found  in  the  library,  he  edited,  in  1774 
and  the  four  following  years,  several  fragments  of  a 
larger  work,  which  he  professed  to  have  found.  They 
are  usually  called  the  W  olfenbiittel  fragments.  (29) 
Till  recently  their  authorship  remained  a  secret.  They 
are  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  learned 
Hamburg  philosopher,  Eeimarus."  They  treated  very 
nearly  the  same  subjects,  and  in  much  the  same  tone, 
but  with  consummate  skill,  as  the  English  deists.  Eei- 
marus, as  is  now  known,  in  the  introduction"  to  the 
larger  unprinted  work  from  which  they  were  extracted, 
gave  his  own  intellectual  history,  his  early  doubts  on 
flie  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  destruction  of  jthe 
heathen  ;  and  also  on  tlie  history  of  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testaments ;  and  ends,  like  the  English  deists,  with 
resting  in  natural  religion. 

The  first  two"  fragments,  published  by  Lessmg, 
touched  only  upon  the  question  of  tolerating  deists,  and 
on  the  custom  of  declaiming  against  human  reason  in 
the  pulpits.  The  third  refen-ed  to  the  impossibility 
tliat  all  men  should  be  brought  to  believe  revelation  on 
rational  evidence.  The  fourth  and  fiftli  attacked  the 
Old  Testament  history,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Eed 
Sea.  The  sixth  directed  an  assault  against  the  liew 
Testament ;  pointing  out  with  unsparing  severity  the 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection. _  The 
concluding  one  was  on  the  object  of  Christiamty,  m 

"  H.  S.  Reimarus  (1694-17fiS).  See  SeWoaser,  ii.  26,  4c,  sn*  the 
artido  Jieimanis  in  the  Converaatioiia- Lexicon. 

"  See  Note  29  at  the  end  of  Uiia  Tolume. 

"  The  Fraiiments  are  here  nioned  according  to  the  order  of  their  ori- 
ginal publication ;  cot  that  in  which  thej  are  usually  printed,  aa,  e,  g.  m 
the  Beilin  edition,  183S. 
10* 
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which  our  blessed  Lord's  life  and  work  were  represented 
as  a  defeated  political  reform. 

These  views  however  were  not  professedly  sanc- 
tioned by  Lessing,  for  he  added  notes  in  refutation  of 
them,  and  statea  his  object  to  be  merely  to  stimulate 
free  inquiry."  His  wish  was  gratified  in  the  tremen- 
dous effect  which  the  publication  produced.  In  the 
literary  controversy  which  ensued,  and  which  embit- 
tered his  few  remaining  days,"  he  explained  himself  to 
be  a  doubter  rather  than  a  disbehever  ;  and  defended 
himself  by  urging  the  distinctness  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  scripture  from  the  scientific  ;  asserting  that,  an 
Christianity  existed  before  the  New  Testament,  so  it 
could  exist  after  it.  The  Christian  rehgion  is  not 
true,  he  said,  merely  because  evangelists  and  apostles 
taught  it ;  but  they  taught  it  because  it  is  true.  And 
in  order  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  true  place  in  the 
estimation  of  thinking  men,  ]ie  composed  or  edited  a 
well-known  work"  on  the  Education  of  the  World," 
which  became  a  fertile  source  of  thought  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  and  was  designed  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion  in  reference  to  the  Christian, 
and  to  the  world.  The  theology  of  Lessing's  coadjutors 
however,  if  not  also  that  of  Lessing  himself,  did  not  rise 
higher  than  that  of  the  more  serious  among  the  English 
deists." 

The  other  tendency,  more  decidedly  sceptical  even 
than  that  of  Lessing,  gave  definite  form  to  the  extreme 

"  Compare  Strauas'a  description  of  them  In  hia  T^ben  Juu,  Introd.  g  B. 
Lesaing's  own  object  io  their  pubhcation  ia  expressed  in  the  concluding 
pages  of  hla  edition  of  them. 

"  The  chief  opposition  arose  from  GOze,  ei  pastor  of  Hamburg,  who 
attacked  Lcsang  even  before  the  last  and  most  obnoxiouB  fragment  was 

C'  lishod ;  but  both  Semler  and  Jerusalem  also  wrote  against  him.     See 
en's  Lessing  und  GOze,  Eia  Beitrag  zvr  Lit.  and  Kirchengeack.  des  18 
Jahrh.  1862;  also  the  references  given  at  the  end  of  Note  39  (p.  427);  es- 
pecially Hagenbach's  Dogmengesch.  %  375,  note. 
"  See  Uie  note  on  p.  %"}. 

*'  Die  Erdehung  des  mcnschlifhen  OeacMeehts,  lately  partially  trans- 
lated into  English.  It  conveyed  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
some  apolt^es  for  religion. 

"  Tho  theologiiinaSteinbarl  and  Teller  represented  a  similar  spirit. 
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sceptical  opinions  excited  by  French  philosophy,  which 
had  been  fermenting  in  German  society,  and  had  earlier 
expressed  themselves.  It  is  best  represented  by  Jl-del- 
mann,"  and  by  the  unhappy  Babrdt,  who  passed  gradu- 
ally from  Semler's  Bcliool  into  this.  Ita  religious  te- 
nets -were  simple  naturalism,  moral  as  distmct  from 
positive  religion;  and  it  was  connected  with  the 
attempt  by  TBasedow,"  patronised  by  Frederick,  to 
establish  educational  institutions  on  the  model  pro- 
posed in  Kouaseau's  Emile.  The  name  which  it  gave 
to  the  movement  was,  the  Period  of  Enhghtenment 
(Aufklaning-zeit),"  which  expressed  the  consciouwiess 
of  illumination,  and  the  yearning  for  deliverance  which 
was  finding  its  expression  in  France ;  and  this  name 
therefore  has  been  usually  adopted  among  foreign 
writers  to  describe  this  period  of  the  history. 

Such  are  the  historical  tendencies  from  about  175U 
till  about  1790— cold  but  learned  orthodoxy  ;  the  com- 
mencement of  critical  rationalism,  and  open  deism. 
About  that  time  new  influences  came  into  operation, 
the  effects  of  which  are  at  once  evident.  Without  tak- 
ing account  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  political 
events  of  the  French  revolution,  we  may  name  two  snch 
new  causes  of  movement^thc  literary  influence  ot  the 
court  of  Weimar,  and  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

The  centres  of  intellectual  activity  m  Germany  now 
changed.  We  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  Germany,  esp^ 
cially  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  formed  a  set  ot 

"  On  Edelmann,  who  died  1W7,  sec  Kahnla,  p.  126 ;  and  on  Bt^rdt 
(1741-93),  Id.  pp.  136-145 ;  and  Schlosser,  i..  211.  The  lifo  of  Bahrdt  is 
B  sad  Bubjict  for  study.  Kahnis  (p.  12B  aeq.)  enumerates  other  de.sW,  some 
of  them  eariier  than  those  whom  we  are  now  considering,  e.  g.  unuzen, 
Dippel  (1618-1734). 

"  See  the  reference  above,  p.  219, 

"  The  contrast  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  periods  of  JUV."""!- 
ism  is  wcU  drawn  out  by  Kuno  Fischer  (Bown,  ch.  xi.  2,  3,  and  xiii.  3). 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  positively  whether  the  term  in  ™  "lif  "^ 
meant  merely  Renaissaiitt  (cfr.  the  Itahan  termiltimamdi),  or  whether  it 
meant  the  philosophy  which  makes  ila  appe^  t«  comioon  ^.  "^^ 
connected  with  the  Cartesian  prmciple,  wahr  tst,  «08  Hai-  ibI.  The  fonner 
appears  almost  certain  ;  but  some  of  the  German  writers  seem  to  favour 
the  latter.     On  its  nature,  see  Kahnis,  p.  61-63. 
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independent  principalities,  -which  varied  in  taste,  in 
belief,  and  in  literary  tone,  that  we  fail  to  realise  the 
individuality  of  the  scenes  of  literary  activity.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  there  was  one  spot  which  be- 
came the  very  focus  of  intellectnal  life.  The  court  of 
Karl  August  at  "Weimar,  insignificant  in  political  im- 
portance, was  great  in  the  history  of  tlie  human  mind." 
There  were  gathered  there  most  of  the  mighty  smrite 
of  the  golden  age  of  German  literature,— Herder,  wie- 
land,  Goethej  Schiller,  Jean  Paul ;  a  constellation  of 
intellect  unequalled  since  the  court  of  Ferrara  in  the 
days  of  Alphonso."  The  influence  made  itself  felt  in 
the  adjacent  university  of  Jena ;  and  this  little  semi- 
nary became  from  that  time  for  about  twenty  yeai's," 
until  the  foundation  of  Berlin,  the  first  university  in 
Germany.  In  it  alone  the  philosophy  of  Kant  became 
naturalized,"  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Germany 
were  its  Professors ;  and  about  this  time  Jena  and  Wei- 
mar became  the  stronghold  of  free  thought. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Herder,''  the  litera^  influence 
was  not  directly  influential  on  theology.  But  it  gave 
moral  support  to  theological  movement ;  though  ulti- 
mately, by  introducing  a  truer  and  more  subjective 
appreciation  of  human  nature,  it  was  the  means  of  gen- 

"  A  very  intevesling  article  on  Weimar  and  its  celebrities  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Sesiewfov  April  18S9.  The  illustration  about  tlie  court;  of 
Ferrara,  just  below,  ia  taken  from  it  Mr.  6.  H,  Lewes,  in  bis  lA/c  of 
Goethe,  gives  incidentally  Bketches  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  influenoe 
of  the  court  of  Weimar. 

"  Alfonao  d'Este  reigned  from  1506-84.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Lucrezia  Bot^ia. 

"  L  e.  from  about  1190  to  1810. 

"  Kent's  great  work,  Kritik  der  rdiifn  Vemunfl,  appeared  in  1181, 
but  was  not  known  out  of  Konigsberg  until  one  of  his  disciples,  Schulze 
in  list,  elucidated  it  in  a  separate  work.  The  Jeiiaiiche  ZilertOur-Zeiiung 
also  favoured  it.  In  1786  Reinhold  became  Professor  at  Jena,  and  began 
to  teacii  Kant's  system.     See  Schlosser,  vol.  ii.  p.  182-4. 

"  Herder  did  not  adopt  the  new  philosophy  of  Eant  His  theological 
writings  were  rather  enrher  than  1190.  They  created  a  love  for  the 
lilerature  of  young  nadons,  and  for  the  Hebrew  religion,  in  a  literary 
rather  than  a  spiritual  pomt  of  view.  On  Herder's  reh^ous  influence,  see 
Schlosser,  ii,  278,  &c. ;  and  Uie  article  by  Hageobach  in  Heraog's  Stal. 
Encydop. ;  also  Hagenbach's  Gesck.  des  IS  Jahrh.  §  4  aud  0 ;  and  Quinel's 
ffiuures,  vol.  ii. 
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erating  the  deep  insight  in  the  critical  taste  of  thinli- 
ing  men  which  furnished  tlie  death-hlow  to  rationalism. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  effects  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant."  Its  ultimate  result  was  valuahle  in  remov- 
ing the  eudsemonism  common  in  ethics,  and  turning 
men's  attention  to  the  moral  law  within.  But  its  im- 
mediate effects  were  to  reinforce  the  appeal  to  reason, 
and  to  destroy  revelation  hy  leaving  nothing  to  be 
revealed. 

The  nature  of  this  system,  bo  far  as  is  necessary  for 
cm"  purpose,  may  be  soon  told,  Kant,  dissatisfied  with 
the  distrust  in  the  human  faculties  induced  by  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume,  and  the  one-sided  sensationalism  of 
Condillac,  carried  a  penetrating  analysis  into  the  liuman 
faculties'; "  atfcemptmg  to  perform  with  more  exactness 
the  work  of  Locke,  to  measure  the  human  mind,  which 
is  the  sounding-line,  before  fathoming  the  ocean  of 
knowledge.  Like  Copernicus  inverting  astronomy,  he 
reversed  metaphysics,  by  referring  classes  of  ideas  to 
inward  causes  which  before  had  been  referred  to  outer. 

He  detected,  as  he  supposed,  innate  forms  of 
thonglit"  in  the  mental  structure,  which  form  the 
conditions  under  which  knowledge  is  possible.  When 
lie  applied  his  system  to  give  a  philosophy  of  ethics 
and  religion,  he  asserted  nobly  the  law  of^  duty  written 

•"  Kant  liTed  1724-1804.  On  his  pWlosophj  Bee  Chalybaus,  Skt.  of 
^leculaiive  Fhitasopky  (traDskted  1864);  Am.  S^ctea'  Fkiloa.  de  Kant, 
1844 ;  Coaan,  Xef otia  cfe  la  Phil,  de  Kant,  1 843.  A  good  account  of  it 
also  19  ^ven  in  Morell's  Ifisl.  of  Phil'>sophu,  I  3S8-6S,  in  E.  Vanghan'3 
(sea.)  Esaays,  and  in  a  Lecture  by  Professor  Mansel  on  ibe  Pkiloiophy  of 
Kant,  1860.  See  also  tlie  references  in  Tennemann's  JfonuoZ,  g  387-94. 
Iq  reference  to  its  theological  effects,  sec  Am.  Saintes'  Critical  History  of 
Rationaliiim,  a.  6  and  6 ;  BartliolmesB,  b.  v.  and  vi.  The  parts  of  Kant's 
vritii^  which  are  of  special  importance  for  ascertdning  his  tliCAlogical 
views  are,  his  work  Die  Reliffton  innerhalb  der  Oremen  der  blosaen  Ver- 
«tmft,  1793,  and  his  criticism  on  natural  theoli^  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunfi,  b.  it  div.  3.  See  Strauss,  L^en  Jesu,  introd.  §  7.  Slaudlin, 
Ammon,  and  Tieftnink,  were  Kantist  theol<^ans. 

"  In  the  Krilik  der  reinen  Vem-anJI  aboTe  named,  which  wns  so 
called  because  he  strove  to  analyse  the  jnii^  reason,  before  it  is  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  world  through  experience. 

"  The  categories,  the  test  of  the  existence  of  which  is  necesdty  and 
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in  the  heart,"  but  identified  it  with  religion,  Heligioua 
ideas  were  regarded  as  true  regulatively,  not  specula- 
tively. Revelation  was  reunited  with  reason,  by  being 
resolved  into  the  natural  religion  of  the  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  moral  effect  of  tliia  philosophy  was  to 
expel  the  French  materialiam  and  illuininism,"  and  to 
give  depth  to  the  moral  perceptions  :  its  religions  effect 
was  to  strengthen  the  appeal  to  reason  and  the  moral 
judgment  as  the  test  of  religious  truth ;  to  render 
miraculous  communication  of  moral  instmction  useless, 
if  not  absurd ;  and  to  reawaken  the  attempt,  ■which 
had  been  laid  aside  since  the  "Wolffian  philosophy,  of 
endeavouring  to  find  a  philosophy  of  religion."  l^om 
this  time  in  German  theology  we  shall  find  the  exist- 
ence of  the  twofold  movement ;  the  critical  XmOf  the 
lawful  descendant  of  Semler,  examining  the  historic 
revelation  ;  and  the  philosophical  one,  the  offshoot  of 
the^stemof  Kant,  seeking  for  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  from  1790  to  1810, 
when  so  many  influences  were  operating  in  common,  it 
is  not  easy  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  speculative 
philosophy  upon  particular  minds  with  such  exactness 
as  to  ascertain  which  ought  properly  to  be  classed  in 
the  destructive  tendency,  and  which  gave  signs  of  the  re- 
action. We  must  however  be  care&l  to  exclude  those 
younger  minds"  that  were  already  appearing  on  the 
field,  to  become  the  heroes  of  the  subsequent  history, 
whose  tone  was  so  decidedly  affected  by  new  influences 
as  to  belong  to  the  age  of  reaction. 

In  this  sub-period  we  may  name  three  tendencies  i 
(1)  the  continuation  of  the  Exegesis  inaugiu'ated  in  the 
last  epoch  by  Semler,  imtil  about  the  end  of  the  century 
it  found  its  utmost  limit  in  Paulus," — the  result  of  the 

"  This  appears  in  hia  Knlik  der  priKtUchen  Vemanft. 

"  Illumitiism  is  used  as  the  translatjon  of  Awfklaemnffs-Zeit, 

"  The  difference  between  Wolff  and  Kant  la,  Ihat  while  the  former 
sought  a  philosophy  of  relif^on  ontologically,  Ihe  latWr  sought  It  psgcliolo- 
gie^ln,  by  first  ascertaining  the  functions  of  the  mind  in  reference  to 
religion-  "  Such  as  Schleiermacher. 

"  Paulua,  1761-J85I;  Professor  at  Jena,  and  from  1811  at  HddeUwig. 
Some  of  his  works  are  named  below. 
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age  of  illuininatioii ;  (3)  a  dogmatic  tendency,  more  or 
lesa  tlie  growth  of  new  influences  introduced  by  the 
new  philosophy,  which  attempted  to  reconcile  reason 
with  the  BTipematural,  and  may  be  represented  in  its 
nearest  approach  to  orthodoxy,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  by  Bretschncider ; "'  and  (3)  the  awaltening  of  a 
distinct  expression  of  the  appeal  to  the  supernatural 
which  had  never  quite  died  out  in  the  church,  in  tlie 
Arminianism  of  Eeinhardt  in  the  north,  and  of  Storr  in 
the  south,"  Tlic  last  needs  no  farther  investigation ; 
but  we  shall  consider  briefly  the  other  two. 

The  exegetical  method  which  formed  the  first  was 
that  which  is  now  usually  called  the  old  or  common- 
sense  rationalism."  This  form  of  rationalism  differed 
from  the  English  deism  and  French  naturalism,  in  not 
regarding  the  Bible  as  fabulous  in  character,"  and  the 
deviee  of  priestcraft ; "  but  only  denied  the  super- 
natural. By  them  the  apostles  had  been  regarded  as 
impostors  ;  and  scripture  was  not  only  not  receired  as 
divine,  but  not  even  respected  as  an  ordinary  historical 
record ;  whereas  rationalism  was  intended  as  a  defence 
against  this  view.  It  denied  only  the  revealed  charac- 
ter of  scripture,  and  treated  it  as  an  ordinary  history  ; 
and,  distinguishing  broadly  between  the  fact  related 

"  K.  G.  Bretaclmeidflr,  n'76-1848 ;  General  Superiutendent  at  Gotha. 
A  diort  autobiography  was  published  ail«r  liis  death,  ivhich  is  tranElatGd  in 
ihe  SibUot/uca  Sacra  for  1852-3.  His  best  work  is  the  Handbuch  der 
Bogmatilc,  1814,  1838.  He  was  the  writer  of  Ihe  FrobaUlia  concerning 
St.  John's  Gospel,  named  in  Lect.  VII. 

"  F,  Eeinhariit  (Itsa-lSlS)  of  Saxonj.  His  supematuralisra  waa 
pertia{>a  rather  ethical  than  biblical.  (See  Kahnis,  187,  Am,  Saintes, 
c.  Tiii.)  Storr  (1716-1805)  was  Professor  at  Tubingen.  The  belief  in  the 
Bupemntural  had  nefer  died  out.  A  philosophical  Bupematuraliam  was 
Been  in  Flatt,  Planck,  Sehroch  and  a  truly  biblical  kind  in  Knapp.  Along 
with  Eehihardt  ought  perhi^is  to  be  recltoued  Moms  and  Doderlein ;  at  a 
little  earlier  period  Seiler,  and  a  little  later  Steudel ;  on  fliia  school  see  Am. 
Sunt«s,  ch.  ir. 

"  \.e.  EatioaalismusVnlgarit.  OnRationa]i3ni,BeeNote21  {p.  413.)  On 
(his  parUealar  kind  see  Kahnis,  p.  168.  It  is  distinguiehed  from  naturalism 
ehicfiy  by  being  connected  with  the  chui-ch,  ajid  by  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  Fery  essence  of  Chrislianity.  It  was  represented  by  Paulus  in  criticism, 
Wegecheider  in  di^ma,  and  Ruhr  in  preaching. 

"'  As  Woolaton,  Bolingbroke,  and  Volbdre.  Cfr.  Strauae,  Leb.  Jes. 
Introd.  g  5. 
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and  the  judgment  on  the  fact,  sought  to  separate  the 
two,  and  explamed  away  the  supernatural  element,  such 
as  miracles,  as  being  orientaliams  in  the  narrative, 
adapted  to  an  infant  age,  which  an  enlightened  age 
must  translate  into  the  language  of  ordinary  events. 

Eichhom  at  Grottingen"  applied  this  view  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Deeming  miracles  impossible,  he  did 
not  regard  them  as  fraud,  but  admitted  on  the  contrary 
that  the  agents  or  narrators  honestly  believed  them. 
The  supernatural  was  not  imparted  to  deceive,  but  was 
tlie  result  of  oriental  modes  of  speech,  snch  as  hyper- 
bole, parable,  or  ellipsis,  in  which  the  steps  by  which 
the  process  was  performed  were  omitted.  The  smoke 
of  Smai  was  considered  a  thunderstorm ;  the  shining 
of  Moses's  face  a  natural  phenomenon. 

The  principles  which  Eichhom  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament,  Paulus  of  Jena  extended  to  the  Wew," 
The  miraculous  cures  were  explained  by  an  ellipsis  in 
the  omission  of  the  natural  remedies ;  the  easting  out 
of  devils  as  the  power  of  a  wise  man  over  the  insane ; 
the  transfiguration  as  the  confused  recollection  of  sleep- 
ing men,  who  saw  Jesus  with  two  unknown  friends,  m 
the  beautiful  light  of  the  morning  among  the  mouu- 
tains ;  nay,  trespassing  on  still  more  holy  gi-oimd,  he 
dared  impiously  to  explain  away  the  resurrection  of  our 
biased  Lord  by  the  hypothesis  that  his  death  was  only 
apparent.  These  are  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  exe- 
gesis adopted  in  this  school,  which  is  usually  specifically 
called  Rationalism.     In  this  mode  Jesus  appeared  to 

"  Eichhorn  flMB-lSal),  one  ofthemo3t  learned  mcnofliig  age.  For 
illustrations  see  his  SiiUeilunff,  g  485,  and  cfr.  §  421.  The  instances  cited 
in  the  teit,  from  ono  of  his  works  wbich  the  writer  eould  not  consult,  are 
quoted  from  the  British  Quarterly  Reviam.,  No,  '26  ;  cfr.  also  Strauas,  Leben 

"  la  his  Exeget.  Handb.  dfs  N'euen  Teal.  The  account  will  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  respective  narratives.  See  also  his  commentary  on  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute  money,  and  of  the  feeding  the  multitudes.  See 
Ktthnia,  pp.  (lll-fl).  Eichhorastopped  short  when  be  came  to  apply  bis 
principles  to  the  New  Testament.  L.  Bauer  {Hehr.  Myihol.),  Gabler, 
Vater,  Bertholdt,  Von  Lengerke,  and  Von  Bohlen,  though  some  of  them 
were  affecled  by  later  inSuences,  belonged  in  the  maia  to  1^  rationalist 
ciitical  school. 
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be  merely  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  ;  and  his  miracles 
were  merely  acts  of  skill  or  accident.  Paulus  pre- 
sented tills  as  tlie  original' Christianity,  Tlic  theory 
did  not  last  long,  save  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  who 
lived  until  a  recent  period,  to  see  the  entire  change  of 
critical  belief.  Attributing  the  supernatural  to  igno- 
rance, it  did  not  even  propose,  like  tho  later  schools, 
to  explain  the  marvellousness  of  the  phenomena, 
objectively  by  so  plausible  a  theory  as  legends,  nor 
subjectively  by  myths :'"  it  was  too  clumsy,  not 
to  say  irreverent,  an  explanation  of  the  facts  to 
satisfy  a  people  of  deep  and  poetical  soul  like  the  Ger- 
mans. 

"While  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  critical  side  of 
rationalism,  its  dogmatic  side  varied  from  natural  ethics 
to  a  kind  of  Socinianism.  But  in  all  alike,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  it  not  only  asserted  that  there  is  only  one 
universal  revelation,  which  takes  place  through  obser- 
vation of  nature  and  man's  reason ;  but  that  Christian- 
ity was  not  designed  to  teach  any  mysterious  truths, 
but  only  to  confirm  the  religious  teaching  of  reason  ; 
and  that  no  one  ought  to  recognise  as  true  that  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  him  'rationally.  The  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity  was  necessarily  disbelieved ;  the  death  of 
Christ  regarded  as  an  historic  event,  or  a  symbol  that 
sacrifices  were  abolished.  Holiness  was  reduced  to 
morality.  Extreme  veneration  for  the  Bible  was  called 
Bibliolatry."  Keligion  was  represented  as  acting  by 
natural  motives :  the  ethical  superseded  the  historic. 
The  early  theologians  of  this  dogmatic  branch  of  the 

"  The  difference  of  l^end  and  m]i;h  is  now  well  known,  "  Mjth  is 
the  creation  of  a  fact  out  of  an  idea ;  legend  tha  seeing  an  idea  in  a  fact." 
Strauss,  Leb.  Jes.  Einl.  §  10.  The  mjdi  is  pnrely  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, tlie  legend  haa  a  nucleus  of  fact. 

"  Henke,  1162-1809,  Professor  at  Ilelmstiidt,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  mode  use  of  the  term  "Bibliolatry"  in  the  preface  to  his  lAnea- 
menta  Ijistil.  Fidd  OhrisHana.  He  probably  however  only  brought  it 
into  use.  (The  writer  remembers  to  We  seen  it  occar  somewhere  earlier, 
but  camiot  recall  the  reference.)  He  was  a  church  historian  of  great  learn- 
ing, whoso  works  have  been  frequently  used  for  reference  in  Lect.  V. 
Kahnis  speaks  with  great  respect  {p.  177)  of  his  earnestness.  For  Henke's 
position  as  a  church  historian  see  a  note  in  the  Preface  t<i  these  Lectures. 
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seliool  are  now  little  known  ;  but  we  may  name  Bret- 
sclmeider"  as  the  t;fpe  of  the  least  heretical  portion  of 
it  at  the  close  of  this  period,  who  believed  Cnristianity 
to  be  a  repubheation  of  natural  religion,  supernatural 
but  reasonable :  and,  as  tlie  literary  tendency  of  th^ 
school  continued  to  exist  in  Eohr,"  Mter  the  movement 
had  become  extinct  in  other  minds,  so  "Wegscheider," 
until  a  recent  period,  was  the  solitaiy  instance  of  the 
dogmatic  position  slightly  modified. 

This  completes  the  history  of  the  first  of  the  three 
movements,  the  destructive  action  of  rationalism.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  this  form  of  it  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  pi'esent  century.  We  have  seen  it 
originating  in  the  rational  tone  of  Wolff's  philosophy, 
and  the  well-meant  but  ill-judged  exegesis  which  Sem- 
ler  exhibited  nnder  the  pressure  of  sceptical  difficulties. 
Stimulated  by  critical  investigations,  and  by  the  sti'ong 
wish  -which  operated  on  our  own  theologians,  to  find 
the  cause  of  everything,  its  adherents  were  led  into  a 

■""  Conocmmg  Erctaclineiiier  see  a  preceding  note  on  p.  231.  Bret- 
schneider  shows  ill  his  reply  to  Mr.  Kose,  and  in  his  Aiilobiograpki/,  that  he 
was  much  hurt  at  being  classed  with  the  rationalists.  In  truth  the  dog- 
matic tendency  which  we  are  here  describing  admit^  as  is  shown  more  ful^ 
in  Note  21,  (p.  413),  of  a  twofold  aubdiTiaion.  (1)  "  Rationalists"  proper, 
who  are  pure  Boeinians,  but  hardly  beheve  in  the  supernatural  element  of 
reveiation ;  such  were  Wegscheider  and  Bohr  j  also  Echennann  and  C.  F. 
A.  Fritsche  may  be  reckoned  with  the  same  school  (see  Kabnis,  IT]  seq. ; 
Am.  Saintes,  ch.  vii.);  and  (2)  "Eatioual  Supernaturalists,"  like  Bret> 
Bchnwder,  Schott  of  Jena  (1780-1836),  and  Tzchimerof  Ldpaie(l'?78- 
1828),  who  believed  In  a  supemataral  revelalioo,  but  held  to  the  supremacy 
of  reason; — a  po^tJon  not  TCry  unhke  Loeke'a  ia  &e  Seasonableneee  of 
Chrittianitu.  The  tone  of  opinion  charged  so  much  in  Gennany  alter 
1880,  that  Bretschneider,  who  in  earlier  life  had  been  conddered  to  lean 
towards  orthodoxy  as  opposed  to  rationalism,  appeared  in  later  life,  though 
really  standing  still,  to  side  with  the  rationalists  against  the  reaction  which 
iook  place  in  favour  of  supematuralism.  A  Tolume  of  sermons,  translated 
byBafcer  in  1829,  called  7^  German  Pulpit,  contains,  along  with  a  few 
Bcrmons  of  more  spiritual  tone,  many  sermons  by  preachers  of  this  school. 
See  on  this  school  Am.  Saintes,  ch.  viiL  Hr.  Rose  also  has  collected  many 
facts  in  reference  u  this  part  of  the  subject ;  also  Staiidlin  in  his  Gesck,  des 
Eat.  imd  Supermal.,  and  P.  A.  Stapfer  (Areh,  rfu  Christianisme,  1824), 
quoted  by  Rose  (second  edition). 

"  J.  F.  Rohr  (1777-1848),  Superintendent  at  Weimar;  noted  as  a 
preacher.     His  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine  has  been  translated. 

"  Wegscheider  (1771-1848);  Professor  at  Halle.  Hischiefwork  is 
Inst.  Thsol.  Chr.  Do^al.  1813. 
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disbelief  of  the  supernatural,  and  ended  in  explaining 
away  the  miraculous,  and  reducing  Christianity  tu 
natural  religion.  The  movement,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  profeSBcdly  not  intended  to  be  destructive  of  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  being  inimical,  it  originated  with 
the  clergy,  and  aimed  at  Harmonizing  ChriBtianity  with 
reason.  But  it  contained  its  own  death.  The  negative 
criticism  is  essentially  temporary. 

The  activity  of  thought  was  already  producing 
change.  We  have  previously  stated  that  even  the 
Kantian  philosophy  itself,  though  at  first  stimulating 
the  appeal  to  reason,  fostered  a  deeper  perception  of 
duty,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  moral  reawaken- 
ing." 

We  shall  accordingly  now  proceed  to  state  the 
causes  which  introduced  new  elements  into  the  current 
of  public  thought ;  and  then  describe  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  reactionary  movement  which  ensued 
from  them. 

Four  causes  are  usually  assigned.  The  first  of  them 
was  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  speculative 
philosophy. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
speculation,  and  who  understand  only  the  prosaic, 
though  in  some  respects  the  truer,  philosophy  of"  Scot- 
land, to  despise  the  great  systems  of  German  specula- 
tion. Yet,  if  the  series  be  measured  as  an  example  of 
the  power  of  the  human  mind,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  formed  in  respect  to  its  correctness,  it  stands 
among  the  moat  interesting  eflbrts  of  thought.  Though 
the  writers  can  be  matched. by  isolated  examples  in 
former  ages,  perhaps  no  series  of  writers  exists,  hardly 
even  the  Greek,  certainly  not  the  Neo-Platonist  nor  the 
Cartesian,  which,  in  far-reaching  penetration,  in  minute- 
ness of  analysis,  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  lofti- 
ness of  genius,  in  poetry  of  expression,  in  grasp  of  intel- 
lect, in  influence  on  every  branch  of  thought  or  life, 
approximates  to  the  series  of  illustrious  thintere  which 
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commenced  with  Kant  and  ended  with  Hegel.'"  The 
two  philosophers  at  this  time  whose  teachingformed  a 
new  influence,  were  Fiehte"  and  Jacobi."  Details  in 
reference  to  their  systems  must  be  sought  elsewhere." 
It  is  only  possible  here  to  indicate  their  central 
thought,  in  order  to  notice  their  effects  on  theological 
inquiry. 

We  have  seen  that  Kant  had  reconsidered  the  great 
prohlera,  commenced  by  Descartes  and  Locke,  eonccm- 
ing  the  ground  of  certitude,  and  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  had  revolutionised  philosophy,  by  attrib- 
uting to  the  natural  structure  of  the  mind  many  of 
those  ideas  which  had  usually  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  experience.  In  his  system  lie  had  left 
two  elements,  a  formal  and  a  material ;  the  formal,  or 
innate  forms,  through  which  the  mind  gains  knowledge, 
and  the  material,  presented  from  external  sources.  It 
was  the  former  or  ideal  element  which  was  examined 
by  Fiehte ;  the  latter  by  Jacobi. 

Fiehte  began  to  teach  at  Jena  soon  after  1790. 
Grasping  firmly  Descartes'  principle,  "  Cogito,  ergo 
sum,  he  conceived  that,  as  we  can  only  know  our- 
selves, there  is  no  proof  that  the  datum  supposed  to  be 
external  is  anything  but  a  form  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ;  and  thus  he  arrived  at  a  subjective  ideaHsm  not 
unlike  that  of  bishop  Berkeley.'"  under  his  view  God 
was  only  an  idea  or  form  of  thought ;  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  human  belief,  the  moral  order  of  which  the 

""  1.  e.  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fiehte,  Scholiing,  Hegel;  on  whom  see  Morell, 
ii.  ch.  V.  8  2,  and  Chalybaus,  Hiatory  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 

"  J.  6.  Fiehte  (1762-1814);  Professor  at  Jena ;  deprived  for  the  sup- 
posed atheistic  tendency  of  his  philosophy  (1798) ;  aflerifards  Professor  at 
Berlin.  Hia  great  work  is  his  WtitsenMliafis-Uhre,  1794.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  patriotic  addresses  to  the  German  people.  The 
edueadonftl  institutions  or  Peatalozzi  were  founded  on  Fichle's  philosophy, 
as  Basedow's  on  Eousseau.    See  Kahnis,  p.  216. 

"  Jacobi (1148-1819) ;  Presidentoftheacademj of  sciencesat Munich. 

"  On  Fidit*  see  Chaljbaiis,  ch,  I'l.  and  vii. ;  Tennemann,  Manual 
1 400-6 ;  Morel],  iL  p.  89-122 ;  Lewes,  Biitmy  of  PliUoaophi/ ;  Maosei's  art. 
on  Metaphydes  in  Encycl.  BrUan.  p.  G07.  On  Jacobi  see  Chalybaiis,  ch. 
iiL  ;  Tennemann,  g  415;  Morell,  ii.  402;  Am.  Swntes,  part  ii.  oh.  xiii. 

"  This  atheistic  carollarj  is  not  dedodble  from  Be^eley's  system,  and 
was  not  designed  by  Fiehte. 
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mind  wae  conscious  in  the  nnivei-ae ;  and,  as  atheism 
was  suspected  to  follow  as  an  inference  from  his  views, 
he  became  the  subject  of  persecution.  But  the  in- 
stincts of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of  the 
understanding,  were  too  potent  for  him  ;  and  when  he 
had  thus  as  it  were  shut  up  man  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  finite  self,  he  strove  to  find  a  logical  passage 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  hy  a  principle  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Spinoza  ;  viz.  by  regarding  botli  self 
and  the  outer  world,  the  subjective  and  ohjective,  to  be 
identified  in  eome  absolute  self-existence,  of  which  they 
were  respectively  phases." 

This  aim  was  only  partially  effected  by  Fiehte,  and 
was  completed  by  hie  distinguished  successor,  Schel- 
ling.''  Schelling  saw  that  the  subjective  tendency  had 
been  pushed  too  far ;  and,  relying  on  the  spiritual  sense 
through  which  men  of  all  ages  have  conceived  that  they 
eaw  the  infinite,  the  reality  of  which  accordingly  seems 
to  be  attested  by  a  universal  induction,  he  tried  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  the  self-existent  One,  who  is  the  one  abso- 
lute Reality,  the  one  eternal  Being,  the  eternal  Source 
from  which  all  othei'  liglit  is  derived,  and  from  which 
all  things  devclope.  "  Intellectual  intuition "  he 
thought  to  be  the  means  by  which  we  have  tliis 
knowledge  of  the  infinite,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
development  of  it  into  its  limitations  in  nature  and 
in  the  mind.  Tlie  method  is  analogous  to  that 
of  Spinoza,  save  that  the  infinite  is  studied  dynami- 
cally instead  of  mechanically,  as  a  movement  not  a 
substance,  in  time  not  in  space. 

The  roll  of  these  great  thinkers,  whose  speculations 
were  suggested  by  the  formal  side  of  Kant'e  philosophy, 
is  not  yet  full.  But  the  two  which  have  been  named 
wrote  and  affected  thought,  the  one  before,  the  other 
soon  after,  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
Hegel  followed   in   the    same    track,   but    influenced 

"  See  ChalyiMiiis,  eh.  Tiii. ;  and  Morell,  ii.  118. 

"  SebelHng  (l'!'J4-1854),  Profcasor  at  Munich  and  Berlin.  See  Chaly- 
baus,  oil.  ii-xiL;  Tennemann,  g  406-11 ;  Morcll,ii.  122-IBl ;  BortholmefP, 
Hill.  an.  di-s  Docli:  Rdii,.  I),  is. 
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thought  at  a  later  period."  He  too  aimed  at  solving 
the  same  prohlem  as  Sehelling :  he  too  sought  to  trans- 
cend the  conditions  of  ohjeet  and  subject  whiuh  limit 
thought ;  but  it  was  hy  assuming  a  representative  or 
mediate  faculty  that  transcends  consciousness,  and  not, 
as  Sehelling,  an  intuitional  or  presentative." 

Such  were  the  philosophers  who  aimed  at  solving 
the  problem  of  knowledge  and  being  from  the  intel- 
lectual side.  Jaeobi  on  the  other  hand  attempted  it 
from  the  emotional.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing some  justification  for  the  material  element  which 
Kant  had  assumed  in  his  philosophy,  he  sought  it  in 
faith,  in  intuition,  in  the  direct  inward  revelation  of 
truth  to  the  human  mind.  He  thought  that,  as  sensa- 
tion gives  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  world,  so 
there  is  an  inward  sense  by  which  we  have  a  direct  and 
immediate  revelation  of  supernatural  truth.  It  is  this 
inward  revelation  which  gives  us  access  to  the  material 
of  truth.  His  position  was  analogous  to  that  of  Sehel- 
ling, but  he  asserted  the  element  of  feeling  as  well  as 
intuition. 

These  philosophies,  of  Fiehte,  Sehelling,  and  Jaeobi, 
formed  one  class  of  inftuencea,  which  were  operating 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  were  the 
means  of  redeeming  alike  German  literature  and  theol- 
ogy. Their  first  effect  was  to  produce  examination  of 
the  primary  principles  of  belief,  to  excite  inquiry ; 
and,  though  at  first  only  reinforcing  the  idea  of  moral- 
ity, tliey  ultimately  drew  men  out  of  themselves  into 
aspirations  after  the  infinite  spirit,  and  developed  tlie 
sense  of  dependence,  of  humility,  of  unselfishness,  of 
spirituality.  They  produced  indeed  evil  effects  in  pan- 
theism and  ideology ;  ^°  but  the  results  were  partial,  the 
good  was  general.  The  problem.  What  is  truth  ? — was 
through  tneir  means  remitted  to  men  for  reconsidera^ 
tion ;    and   the   answers   to   it  elicited,  from  the  one 

"  l'77a-1831.     See  Leet.  VII. 

"  See  some  renmrks  on  tbia  point  in  Mr.  Hanael's  Lecture  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Kant, 
'^  Leet.  VII. 
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school, — It  is  that  which  I  can  know ; — from  the  other, 
— It  is  that  which  I  can  intuitively  feel ; — threw  men 
npon  those  unalterable  and  infallible  instincts  which 
God  has  set  in  the  human-  breast  as  the  everlasting 
landmarks  of  truth,  tlie  study  of  which  lifts  men  ulti- 
mately out  of  eiTor. 

Tliese  systems  had  even  a  still  more  direct  effect  on 
tbe  public  mind.  They  were  the  means  of  creating  a 
literature,  which  insinuated  itself  into  public  thought, 
and  familiarised  society  with  spiritual  apprehensions 
long  obliterated.  The  school  of  literature  commonly 
called  the  Romantic,"  commencing  with  Buch  writers 
as  Schlegel  and  Novalis,  fanciful  as  it  may  in_  some 
respects  seem  to  be,  created  the  same  change  in  the 
belief  and  tastes  of  the  German  mind  as  the  contem- 
porary school  of  Lake  Poets  in  England.  The  German 
tterature  bore  the  marks  either  of  the  old  scholasticism, 
or  of  the  materialism  introduced  from  Trance,  or  of  the 
classic  culture  introduced  by  Lessing  and  his  coadju- 
tors. The  element  now  revived  was  the  medisBval 
clement  of  chivalry,  the  high  and  lofty  courage,  the 
delicate  gesthetic  taste,  which  had  marked  the  midd.le 
ages.  Herder,"'  to  whom  Germany  owes  much,  dis- 
gusted with  the  stoical  and  analytic  spirit  of  the  Kan- 
tian philosophy,  had  already  attempted,  and  not  in 
vain,  to  throw  the  mind  back  to  an  appreciation  of  old 
history,  and  especially  had  manifestixl  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Hebrew  literature  ;  but  now,  aa  if  by  one 
general  movement,  the  public  taste  was  turned  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  freshness  ot  feeling,  and  fine  ele- 
ments of  character,  which  existed  in  trie  Christianity 
of  the  middle  ages."' 

"  The  Romantic  school  included  L.  F.  Stolberg,  the  Schlegcls,  Ticck, 
Novnlis  (Hardenberg),  Foiiqnfi.  See  Kahnis,  p.  202;  MoreU.  ii.  421; 
Vamar.  (Elfish  translation),  p.  BOO  seq. ;  Carljle's  Eaag  on  Novalii 
(Misc.  Works,  vol.  ii.);  and  BartliolnieaB,  ii.  b.  si. 

*^  Herder,  1744-1803.  See  a  previous  note.  His  most  interesting 
worka  were,  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poeliy  (translated  1 802),  and  the  FliUoa- 
ophy  of  Hidory  (transUted  1 800). 

"  The  influence  of  the  movement  extended  iat«  the  Roman  ealholic 
church;  and  Hermes,  Moehler,  and  Goerres,  were  affeqled  by  it.  Hermes 
(l'77a-1831)wa3  Professor  at  Bonn;  and,  endeavouring  to  find  a  pliiloso- 
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This  literary  inovement  prepared  tlie  way  for  and 
accompanied  another,  which,  though  occurring  a  little 
later,  may  he  reckoned  as  the  third  influence  which 
caused  a  religious  reaction.  Indeed  it  is  the  one  to 
which  the  Germans  attribute  the  chief  effect.  It  is 
found  in  the  outhuret  of  national  patriotism  which  took 
place  in  the  liberation  wars  of  1813  ; "  the  spontaneous 
chivalry  which  made  the  heart  of  Germany  beat  ae  the 
heart  of  one  man,  to  endeavour  to  hurl  hack  Napoleon 
beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  common  fatherland.  In  that 
moment  of  deep  public  suffering,  the  poetry  and  piety 
of  the  human  heart  brought  back  the  idea  of  God,  and 
a  spirit  of  moral  earnestness.  The  national  patriotism, 
which  still  lives  in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  expelled 
selfi^ness :  sorrow  impressed  men  with  a  sense  ot  the 
vanity  of  material  things,  and  made  their  hearts  yearn 
after  die  immaterial,  the  spiritual,  the  immortal :  the 
sense  of  terror  threw  them  upon  the  God  of  battles.  It 
was  the  age  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  revived  ;  and  the 
effect  was  not  less  wonderful."  _ 

A  fourth  influence  remains  to  be  noticed,  which 
was  in  its  nature  more  strictly  tiieological,  and  limited 
to  the  church.  When  after  the  return  of  peace  the 
tercentenary^  of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  ui 
1817,  an  obscure  theologian  at  Kiel,  named  Harms, 
phT  for  Romish  dootrmca,  was  opposed  by  Ma  own  church.  Moehler 
179G-1838,  author  of  the  Sj^nWit,  which  revived  'he  '^ontroTetsy  ■«  th 
Prot^taut^m.imdwasaus«^red  by  «.e  raoat  learned  Protestort  theolo- 
gisna  has  been  pvouounced  (bj  Schaff)  to  be  tiie  ablest  Romieh  theologian 
Lee  Bellamine  and  Bossuet.  Goerres  (lllB-lSia),  a  inyBtie  writer  in 
Biivacia.     See  Am.  Salutes,  c.  ix. ;  and  on  Goerres  see  Qumet,  (3uv, .  vi. 

'  ""''see  Hundeshagen,  Ber  Veutxh  Frot.  %  12 ;  Ifahnia,  p.  223. 

"  Tbij  patriotism  still  Uves  in  the  poetry  of  Koerner. 

"  This  Susion  is  need  by  Kahms  (p.  220).  Be  aiso  (p.  S21)  relera 
the  great  outburat  of  historic  study  which  followed,  to  the  bistonc  sense 
then  awakened.  ..     u  ■       v  i,„i=    n 

"»  Harms  (1718-18B5).  Sec  Am.  Samtea,  part  "■  eh.ix;  ^""O^  p. 
223  seq.,  where  some  of  Hanns's  Theses  are  given  They  are  founded  on 
the  do^'rinal  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ^"^  f«l'  f  J*"™  *?^ 
humour  Some  of  them  are  directed  against  rationahsm ;  others  are  the 
asseveration  of  high  Lutheran  tenets.  The  follpiving  are  specimens : 
3.  "  With  the  idea  of  a  progrcaaiTe  — r-— -i'"-  >■'  "i"  manner  in  i 
it  is  Bt  present  understood,  Luthtranis 
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published  a  Bet  of  theses  as  supplements  to  the  cele- 
brated theses  of  Luther,  ■which,  by  the  excitement  and 
controversy  unexpectedly  occasioned  by  them,  turned 
attention  anew  to  the  study  of  the  reformational  and 
biblical  theology,  and  created  a  revival  of  the  spiritual 
element  which  was  too  much  forgotten. 

Such  were  the  four  influences — the  philosophical, 
the  literary,  the  political,  the  spiritual,— which  entered 
into  German  life,  and  produced  or  increased  the  reaction 
that  took  place  in  German  theology  in  the  period  which 
we  are  about  to  sketch. 

We  placed  the  limits  of  tMs  second  period  from 
about  1810  till  the  literary  revolution  caused  by  alarm 
at  Strauss's  work  in  1835."  It  was  in  1810,  in  the 
depth  of  Prussian  humiliation,  when  Halle  had  passed 
into  one  of  the  kingdoms  dependent  on  France,  that 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  founded.  Sclileiermacher, 
Neander,  and  De  Wette,  were  its  teachers.  The  first 
was  the  soul  of  its  theological  teaching ;  and  through 
bis  agency  it  became  the  great  source  of  a  religious 
reaction.  It  is  around  these  names  that  our  studies 
most  centre.  The  signs  indeed  of  some  other  move- 
ments are  traceable.  The  deiatic  rationalism  is  not 
dead,  but  it  is  dying :  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past :  a  return 
to  strict  dogmatic  orthodoxy  is  also  visible  in  the  Lu- 
theran clergy  rather  than  in  the  nnivereity ;  but  it  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy :  and  a  new  form  of  gnosticism  is 
obeei'vable  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  but  tlie  full 
development  of  it  belongs  to  the  next  period.  The 
field  is  now  occupied  by  the  partial  reaction  to  ortho- 
doxy, which  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  science  and 
Eiety,  of  criticism  and  faith."  Schleiermacher,  with 
is  follower  Neander,  will  typify  the  philosophical  and 

tiienJ3m."  No.  21.  "  lu  the  sixteentli  century  ttie  pardon  of  sins  cost 
money  after  all;  in  tbe  nineteenth  it  may  be  had  without  money,  for  peofle 
help  themBelvea  to  it."    See  Pelt  in  Herzog's  Real.  Encj/clop.  sub  «oc. 

"  On  this  second  period,  see  Schwarz'a  GescUchte  der  Ifeuesten  Theo- 
l^ie,  b.  i. ;  and  for  brief  notiees  of  the  whole  of  the  Gerojaa  mOTeraect,  see 
Hagenbach's  Dogmengeschiehte  (period  5). 

'*  It  has  been  more  recently,  for  this  reason,  callod  the  Mediatlon-The- 
ology  (  VermiUeltungs-TheologU). 
11 
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more  orthodox  side  of  it ;   perhaps  De  "Wette,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  Ewald,  the  critical. 

Schleiermacher "  was  by  education  and  sympathy 
eminently  fitted  to  attempt  the  harmony  of  science  and 
faith,  to  wliicli  he  devoted  his  life.  Gifted  witli  an 
acute  and  penetrating  intellect,  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  highest  problems  of  pnilosophy  and  the 
minutest  details  of  criticism,  he  could  sympathise  with 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the  old  rationalism ; 
while  his  fine  moral  sensibility,  the  depth  and  passion- 
atenesa  of  hia  sympathy,  the  esc[uisite  delicacy  of  his 
taste  and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  literary  and  lesthetie  revival  which  was 
commencing.  German  to  the  very  soul,  he  possessed 
an  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  great  literary  move- 
ments of  his  age,  philosophical,  classical,  or  romantic. 
The  diligent  student  and  translator  of  Plato,"  his  soul 
was  enchanted  with  the  mixture  at  once  of  genius, 
poetry,  feeling,  and  dialectic,  which  marks  that  prince 
of  thinkers,  and  be  was  prepared  by  it  for  understand- 
ing the  speculations  of  his  time.  The  dialectical  process 
through  which  Plato's  mind  had  passed  (30)  rgn'^ents 
not  improbably,  in  some  degree,  the  history  of  Schleier- 
macher's  own  mental  development  as  traceable  in  his 
works.  The  conviction  derived  from  Plato's  eariy  dia- 
logues, that  tlm  mind,  in  travelling  outward  to  study 
the  objective,  could  not  prove  the  highest  realities,  but 
must  have  faith  in  its  o^vn  faculties,  prepared  him  for 
imbibing  the  philosophy  of  Jacobi.     The  looking  in- 

"  Schleiermacher  (1768-18B4),  Hia  £eUn  iti  BHefm  (1858)  has 
bean  recently  translated.  His  philosophical  and  reU^ouH  stand-point  ia 
well  discussed,  and  some  portions  of  his  works  analysed,  in  the  Rot.  B.  A. 
Vanghan'fl  Misayt  and  Remains  (reprinted  from  the  British  Qaarterly  Re- 
view, No.  18).  A  brief  eirplanation  of  his  phitosophy  is  seen  in  Morell's 
Hi^ori/  of  Philosophy,  ii.  433,  and  Julius  Scheller's  Verlemngen  aber 
Schldermacher,  1844.  His  religious  views  are  eriticised,  with  eitraota,  in 
Alhitnd  Saintes,  part  ii.  ch.  liv-ivi ;  Eabnis,  204  seq. ;  Liicke,  SlJid.  laid 
Krit.  1834,  H.  4.  The  facts  of  hia  life  are  given  in  tie  Westm.  Rev.  for 
Ju!y,  1861. 

"  He  joined  F.  Sehiegol  in  the  plan  of  trflnaladon,  and  continued  it 
after  ScMegel  had  retired  from  it.  He  did  not  however  complete  the 
whole  of  Plato.  The  parts  finished  were  published  at  intervals  from  1804- 
21.     The  Intioduotions  to  the  dialogues  sre  valuable. 
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■ward  to  tlie  deep  utterances  of  the  soul,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  objective  world  bv  means  of  the  internal, 
prepared  him  for  Fichte.  The  mystical  attempt  to 
understand  the  ideas  themselves,  to  use  the  archetype 
for  creating  an  ontology  from  the  objective  side, 
observable  m  Plato's  latest  works,  found  its  parallel  in 
Schelling.  Schleiermacher  had  large  sympathies  with 
these  three  processes,  but  mainly  with  the  first ;  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  his  purpose.  Aiming  at  gain- 
ing spintual  certitude  rather  than  speculating  for  intel- 
lectual gratification,  Jacobi's  philosophy  appeared  to 
combine  the  excellences  of  the  other  two  systems,  the 
subjective  character  of  the  one,  and  the  intuitional  of 
the  other ;  with  tlic  additional  advantage  of  seeming  to 
give  expression  to  the  instincts  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
Uie  intuitions  of  the  mind.  Beyond  all  these  qualities, 
Schleiermacher  inherited  from  his  Moravian  education 
the  spirit  of  pietism,  wiiieh,  almost  extinguished  by  the 
recent  activity  of  mind,  had  retired  to  the  quiet  sphere 
where  a  Stilling"  or  an  Oberiin"  communed  with  God 
and  laboured  for  man. 

Possessing  therefore  the  two  great  elements  which 
had  been  united  in  the  Keformation, — endowed  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  largest  sympathy  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  intellectual  movement,  and  the  mastery  of 
its  ripest  erudition,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  soul 
kindled  with  a  hearty  love  for  Christianity, — he  was 
fitted  to  become  the  Coryphaeus  of  a  new  reformation, 
to  attempt  again  a  final  reconciliation  of  knowledge  and 
faith.  Whether  we  view  him  in  his  own  natur^  gifts 
and  susceptibilities  ;  in  the  aim  of  his  life  ;  in  his  mix- 
ture of  reason  and  love,  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  of 

"  J.  H.  Jung  stilling  (1740-1817),  a  dislinguished  oculiat  in  Wcatpha- 
Ha,  who  employed  himself  in  acts  of  religiouB  usefulness.  His  works  were 
publiahed  in  I83B.  His  Autobiography,  written  by  deaive  of  Goethe,  has 
been  translated.     See  an  article  on  him  in  the  F</reign  Quarlerlt/  Keiiicii; 

"  Oberlin  (1740-1826),  the  interesting  pastor  of  the  VoagcB  momitaina, 
who  united  efforts  for  civilization  with  piety,  and  tho  temporal  improvement 
of  his  people  with  the  spiritual.  Hia  memoir  has  been  written  in  English. 
To  the  same  class  of  saintly  men  about  the  end  of  the  las!  century  belong- 
ed Ilamann,  Lavater,  and  Claudius.     See  Kahnis,  p.  80  seq. 
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enthusiasm  and  wiadom,  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy ;  or 
regard  the  transitory  cliaracter  of  his  work,  the  perma- 
nence of  his  influence ;  church  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  him  since  the  days  of  Origen." 

His  early  education  was  received  in  the  university 
of  Halle  ;  an  institution  which  had  long  heen  the  home 
of  pietism,  and  has  continued  with  but  few  intervals'  to 
evince  much  of  the  same  Christian  spirit.  He  became 
professor  there  early  in  the  century,"  until  the  town 

sed,  as  already  stated,  into  the  power  of  the  French. 

removed  to  Berlin  when  that  university  was  found- 
ed,' and  continued  to  exercise  his  influence  there,  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  until  his  death.' 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  while  still 
the  literary  influence  of  "Weimar  was  at  its  height,  he 
wrote  Discourses  on  ^Religion,'  to  arouse  the  German 
mind  to  self-consciousness  ;  wtiieh  produced  as  stirring 
an  effect  in  religion'  as  Fichte's  patriotic  addresses  to 
the  German  nation  subsequently  m  politics  ;  and  from 
them  may  be  dated  the  first  movement  of  spiritual 
renovation,  as  from  the  latter  the  first  of  German 
liberation  from  foreign  control.  In  successive  worts 
his  views  on  ethics  and  religion  were  gradually  devel- 
oped, until,  in  his  Olai^&nslehre  (31)  he  produced  one  of 
the  most  important  theological  systems  ever  conceived. 
We  can  give  no  idea  of  the  compass  exhibited  in 
that  work,  nor  spare  time  to  trace  the  growth  in  Schlei- 
ermacher's  own  mind  as  new  influences  like  that  of 

"  Mr,  R.  A.  Vaughan,  in  the  Essay  above  cited,  compares  ScMeier- 
macher  with  Hu^o  St.  Victor  (on  whom  see  Ritter,  Chr.  Phil.  viii.  9.  2). 
The  amilogy  with  Origen  ia  elose.  Spealting  tecbnically,  the  difference 
would  be,  that  tlie  Neo-PlaWnio  school,  to  which  Origen  beloi^ed,  was 
rather  one  of  "Objective  Ideaiism"  like  Sohellii^;  Sohleiermacher's  of 
"Subjective  Idealism"  like  Fiehte. 

'  The  Rationalist  and  Socinian  element  was  taught  bj  Wegscheider. 

'  Halle  was  taken  by  tBe  French  b  1806 ;  the  university  of  Berlin  was 
founded  in  ISIO. 

'  He  died  in  1834.  '  See  note  31  (p.  428.) 

'  Neander's  witneaa  U>  the  effect  produced  by  them  ia  quoted  in  Kabnis, 
p.  308, 
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Harms,  which  he  rejected,  indirectly  influenced  him ; 
but  we  must  be  content  to  define  his  general  position  in 
its  destructive  and  constructive  afipects. 

The  fundamental  principles'  were,  that  truth  in 
theology  was  not  to  be  attained  hy  reason,  but  by  an 
insight,  which  he  called  the  Christian  coneciousness,' 
which  -wc  should  call  Chriatian  experience ;  and  that 
piety  consists  in  spiritual  feeling,  not  in  morality. 
Both  were  coroUanes  from  his  philosophical  prinr 
ciples. 

There  are  t^vo  parts,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  hranches  of  our  nature  ; — in  the  emotional,  a 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite, 
which  is  the  seat  of  religion ;  and  a  consciousness  of 
power,  which  is  the  source  of  action  and  seat  of  moral- 
ity ; — and  in  the  intellectual,  a  faith  or  intuition  which 
apprehends  God  and  truth ;  and  critical  faculties,  which 
act  upon  the  matter  presented  and  form  science.'  In 
making  these  distinctions,  Sehleiertoacher  struck  a 
blow  at  the  old  rationalism,  which  had  identified  on 
the  one  hand  religion  and  morality,  and  on  the  otlier 
intuition  and  reason.  Hence  from  this  point  of  view 
he  was  led  to  explain  Christianity,  when  contrasted 
with  other  religions,  subjectively  on  the  emotional 
side,  as  tlie  most  perfect  state  of  the  feeling  of  depen- 
dence ;  and  on  the  intellectual,  as  the  intuition  of 
Christianity  and  Christ's  work :  and  the  organ  for  truth 
in  Christianity  was  regarded  to  be  the  special  form  of 
insight  which  apprehends  Christ,  just  as  natural  intui- 
tion apprehends  God ;  which  insight  was  called  the 
Christian  consciousness.'"    Thus  far  many  will  agree 

'  Cfr.  Olavbenshhre,  §  S-6.  °  Selbst  bewnsrt-sejm. 

•  Schleiermacher's  views  are  rarely  put  with  sharpness  of  form ;  imd 
as  they  varied  in  the  maimer  shown  in  Note  SI,  it  is  hardly  posable  to  lay 
down  a  filed  account  of  his  system.  The  following  remarks  are  rather 
the  spirit  of  his  Glaubcnalehre  than  an  analysis  of  it.  His  psycholo^cal 
tiewfl  are  seen  in  g  1-4  of  that  treatise  (ed.  1842);  but  the  Reden,  pp.  68, 
69,  and  the  introduction  by  his  pupil  Schweizer  to  Iho  Entvm-f  eines  tjs- 
leaii  dir  sitlenUhre,  18SB,  besides  his  posthumous  philosophical  works, 
onghl  also  to  be  consulted.  His  psychological  views  are  nearly  reproduced 
in  Morell's  Pkilotophy  of  Religion,  ch.  Hi. 

"  §7-10;  and  also  S  II-H. 
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with  him.  Perhaps  no  nobler  analysis  of  the  religious 
faculties  has  ever  oeen  given.  Keligion  was  placed  on 
a  new  basis ;  a  home  was  found  for  it  in  the  human 
mind  distinct  from  reason.  The  old  rationalism  was 
shown  to  bo  untrue  in  its  psychology.  The  distinctness 
of  religion  was  asserted  ;  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
insight  and  of  sympathy  with  Christian  life  asserted 
to  be  as  necessary  for  appreciating  Christianity,  as 
aesthetic  insight  for  art. 

In  its  reconstruction  of  Christian  truth,  however, 
fewer  will  coincide.  Following  out  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  regarded  the  intuitions 
of  human  nature  to  be  the  last  appeal  of  truth  in  art  or 
morals,  so  he  made  the  collective. Christian  conscious- 
ness the  last  standard  of  appeal  in  Christianity.  The 
dependence  therefore  on  apostolic  teaching  was  not  the 
appeal  to  an  external  authority,  but  merely  to  that 
which  was  the  best  exponent  of  the  eai-ly  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Cluistendom  in  its  purest  age."  The 
Christian  church  existed  before  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures. _  The  New  Testament  was  wntten  for  believei-s, 
appealing  to  their  religious  consciousness,  not  dictating 
to  it.  Inspiration  is  not  indeed  thus  reduced  to  genius, 
but  to  the  religious  consciousness,  and  is  different  only 
in  degree,  and  not  in  bind,  from  the  pious  intuitions  of 
saintly  men.  The  Bible  becomes  the  record  of  religious 
truth,  not  its  vehicle ;  a  witness  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  apostolic  times,  not  an  external  standard 
for  all  time.  In  this  respect  Sehleiermacher  was  not 
repeating  the  teaching  of  the  reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth age,  but  was  passing  beyond  it,  and  abandoning 
its  reverence  for  scripture. 

From  this  point  we  may  see  how  his  views  of  doc- 
trine as  well  as  his  criticism  of- scripture  were  affected 
by  this  theory.  For  in  his  view  of  fundamental  doc- 
trines, such  as  sin,  and  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ, 
inasmuch  as  his  appeal  was  made  to  the  collective  con- 
sciousness, those  aspects  of  doctrine  only  were  regarded 
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as  iixiportant,  or  even  real,  which  ■were  appropriated  by 
tlie  consciouaness,  or  understood  by  it.'"  Sin  wae  ac- 
cordingly presented  rather  as  unholineas  than  as  guilt 
before  God ; "  redemption,  rather  as  sanctification  than 
as  justification ;  Christ's  death  as  a  mere  subordinate 
'act  in  his  life  of  self-sacritice,  not  the  one  oblation  for 
tie  world's  sin ;  "  atonement  regarded  to  be  the  setting 
forth  of  the  union  of  G!od  with  man  ;  and  the  mode  ot 
arriving  at  a  state  of  salvation,"  to  be  a  realisation  of 
the  union  of  man  with  God,  through  a  kind  of  mystical 
conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ." 

Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  dogmatic  reality 
of  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity  was  weakened."  The 
deity  of  the  Son,  as  distinct  from  his  superhuman  char- 
acter, became  unimportant,  save  as  the  historical  em- 
bodiment of  the  ideal  union  of  God  with  humanity." 
The  Spirit  was  viewed,  not  as  a  personal  agent,  but  as 
a  living  activity,  having  its  seat  in  the  Christian  con- 
scionanees  of  the  church."  The  objective  in  each  case 
was  absorbed  in  the  spiritual,  as  formerly  in  the  old 
rationalism  it  had  been  degraded  into  the  natural.  It 
followed  also  that  the  Christian  consciousness,  thus 
able  to  find  as  it  were  a  philosopliy  of  religion,  and  of 
the  material  apprehended  by  the  consciousness  of 
inspired  men,  possessed  an  iustinet  to  distinguish  the 
unimportant  from  the  important  in  scripture,  and 
valued  more  highly  the  eternal  ideas  intended  than  the 
historic  garb  under  which  they  were  presented. 

The  ideological  tendency,  as  it  is  now  called,"  the 
natural  longing  of  the  philosophical  mind  that  tries  to 

"  His  views  on  gin  are  giyen  ?  66-85;  and  oq  the  work  of  Christ, 

'=  S  68.  "  g  104. 

"  The  mode  of  reconciliation  is  treated  in  g  106-112,  and  indirectly 
in  the  Weilinachtsfa'r.  Mr.  Vaugban  compares  it  with  Osiander's  view 
in  the  riiteeath  century. 

"  Hia  views  may  be  aeen  in  §  fiO-65,  especially  g  54.  His  system  in 
earlier  life  almost  resembled  pantheism,  as  in  his  praae  of  Spinoza.  See 
Keden,  p.  ill.  "  g  170-172. 

'"  The  peraon  of  Christ  is  discussed  §  93-98.      Vaughan 
view  with  that  of  Justin  Martyr.     See  also  Strauaa's  Lcbtn  Je. 

"  §  iai-125.  "  See  Note  24  (p.  421). 
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rise  beyond  facts  into  their  causes,  to  penetrate  behind 
phenomena  into  ideas,  grows  up  in  a  country,  as  is  seen 
by  the  example  of  ancient  Greece,  whex-  the  popular 
creed  and  the  scientiiic  have  become  discordant.  Sug- 
gested in  Germany  by  the  old  rationalism,  it  had  been 
especially  stimulated  by  the  subjective  philosophy  of 
Eant  and  Fichte.  Historic  facts  were  the  expression 
of  subjective  forms  of  thought.  The  Kon-ego  was  a 
form,  in  which  the  Ego  was  expressing  itself.  This 
theory,  suggested  to  Sehleiermaeher  from  withont,  fell 
in  with  his  own  views  as  above  developed,  and  afi'eeted 
his  critical  inquiries.  When  he  involved  himself  in  the 
great  questions  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  have  been 
already  treated  in  connexion  with  Semler,  subjective 
criticism"  was  used  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  not 
merely  to  suggest  hypotheses,  or  to  eheelr  deductions 
by  Christian  appreciation,  but  as  a  substitute  a  jyriori 
for  historic  investigation.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Gospels,  which  will  be  hereafter 
explained,  he  was  led,  by  his  ideological  theory  and  his 
instinctive  perception  of  the  relative  importance  of  doc- 
trines in  theological  pei-spective,  to  abandon  the  histor- 
ical importance  of  miracles  as  compared  with  doctrine, 
and  also  the  verity  of  the  early  history  of  Christ's  life, 
considered  to  have  been  communicated  by  tradition ; 
while  he  held  fast  to  the  moral  and  historical  reality  of 
the  latter." 

''  His  critical  is  much  less  important  than  his  philosopliical  pO!«don. 
The  same  spirit  of  seriousnes9  marka  his  writjngs  in  this  department.  Two 
of  his  chief  critical  norka  are,  Ws  Ueher  den  sogenannten  ersten  Brief  des 
Faidus  an  dm  Tlmoihem,  ISIW,  and  Ueb^r  die  Sekriftert  des  Lakes,  eiti 
£rilise/ur  Versuch,  1817,  translated  into  English  1S25.  The  reasons 
^Teu  for  his  appreciation  of  the  Cospel  of  St.  John  in  the  WeihTtaeMs- 
feier,  als  >  hia  posthumous  voA,  Merme^ieuiik  mid  Kritik,  1 838,  and  bia 
Mnleitung  ina  Neue  Test.  1845,  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  bis  exegetical  views. 

"  The  above  remacka  on  Sehleiermaeher  will  perhaps  be  oonsidered 
seTere  by  those  who  know  his  works,  and  will  be  regarded  as  putting  the 
worst  (ioe  on  his  system.  The  criticism  however  of  the  late  Mr.  Vaughan, 
who  deeplj  apprecial«d  Sehleiermaeher,  and  had  devoted  much  patient 
study  to  his  works,  and  who  viewed  him  from  the  stand-point  of  Et^liah 
orthodoxy,  coincides  with  the  above  estimate  of  him.  A  criticism  on 
Schlaermacher  from  Brelschneider's  point  of  view  may  be  seen  in  his 
Xlorpnatlk,  i.  p,  SS-IIB. 
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These  remarks  must  suffice  to  point  out  the  position 
of  Sehleiermacher.  "We  have  seen  how  completely  he 
caught  the  influences  of  his  time,  absorbed  them,  and 
transmitted  them.  If  his  teaching  was  defective  in  its 
constructive  side ;  if  he  did  not  attain  the  firm  grasp 
of  objective  verity  which  is  implied  in  perfect  doctrinal, 
not  to  say  critical,  orthodoxy ;  he  at  least  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  old  rationalism,  which,  either  from  an 
empirical  or  a  rational  point  of  view,  proposed  to  gain 
such  a  philosophy  of  religion  as  reduced  it  to  morality. 
He  rekindled  spiritual  apprehensions ;  he  above  all 
drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity, 
as  something  more  than  the  republication  of  natural 
religion,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness offered  something  more  than  merely  moral 
experience.  He  set  forth,  however  imperfectly,  the 
idea  of  redemption,  and  the  personality  of  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  awakened  religious  aspirations,  which  led  his 
successors  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Much  of  his  theology,  and  some  part  of  his 
philosophy,  had  only  a  temporary  interest  relatively  to 
his'times ;  but  liis  influence  was  perpetual.  The  faults 
were  those  of  his  age ;  the  excellencies  were  hia  own. 
Men  caught  his  deep  love  to  a  personal  Christ,  without 
imbibing  hia  doctrinal  opinions.  Hia  own  views  be- 
came more  evangelical  aa  his  life  went  on,  and  the 
views  of  his  disciples  more  deeply  scriptural  than  those 
of  their  master.  Thus  the  light  kindled  by  him  waxed 
purer  and  purer.  The  mantle  remained  after  the 
prophet's  spirit  had  ascended  to  the  God  that  gave 
it. 

In  strict  truth  he  did  not  found  a  school.  Though 
hia  mind  was  dialectical,  he  had  too  much  poetry  to  do 
this.  Genius,  as  has  been  often  obaerved,  does  not 
create  a  sehoolj  but  kindles  an  influence.  The  uni- 
veraity  of  Berlin,  the  very  centre  of  intellectual  great- 
ness in  every  department  from  its  foundation,  was  the 
first  seat  of  Schleiermacher's  influence ;  and  the  polit- 
ical importance  of  the  capital  added  impulse  to  the 
movement.     The  reaction  extended  to  other  ""'        ' 
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ties,"  and  not  only  marked  the  chief  theologians  of  an 
orthodox  tendency  which  are  commonly  known  to  us," 
— Tholuck,  Twesten,  !Nitzch,  JuUub  Miiller,  Olsliausen, 
— ^bnt  even  modified  the  extreme  rationalist  party,  and 
diffused  ita  influence  among  theologians  of  the  chnrch 
of  Home." 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  views  of  those  who 
were  the  chief  representatives  of  the  effects  of  Schleier- 
macher'a  teaching.  One  however,  his  friend  and  col- 
league, deserves  mention,  the  well-known  church  his- 
torian Neander."  Brought  up  a  Jew,  he  passed  into 
Christianity,  like  some  of  the  early  fathers,  mrough  the 
gate  of  Platonism ;  and,  knowing  by  experience  that 
free  inquiry  had  been  the  means  of  his  own  converaion, 
he  ever  stood  forth  with  a  noble  courage  as  the  advo- 

"  Eapeoittllj  at  Bonn,  which  waa  founded  in  1818. 

"  Tlie  foUoiring  theoiogiana  were  influenced  chiefly  by  the  spirit  of 
SeUeiermacher  :  Tholuck,  professor  at  Halle,  author  of  varions  well-known 
works,  (see  the  eipression  of  bis  views  in  the  tract,  the  Outdo  ami  Julius, 
or  true  CotuecraOon  of  the  Doailer,  in  reply  to  De  Wette's  7%eodor) ; 
Twesten,  Buccessor  of  Schleiermacliet  a*  Berlin,  author  of  the  well-known 
Bogmatik ;  H.  Olahausen.  the  commentator ;  Nitzeh,  au^oc  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Doctrine  (translated) ;  Joliua  Miiller,  writer  of  the  able  work  on 
the  Nature  of  Bin ;  Ullmann,  editor  of  the  Sttidiea  iiiwi  JCritikm,  the  or- 
gan of  the  party.  Also  Saeh,  Stier,  Tittmana,  Umbreit,  Ebrart,  Hagen- 
bach,  Baiimgarten-Cruaius,  Hundesbagen,  Bleek,  LQcke,  Lange,  belong  to 
the  same  party ;  and  Gieseler  also  in  che  main.  Their  doctrine  is  cSled 
the  Deutsche  T/ieologie.  Bunsen  must  also  perhapa  be  classed  with  them, 
though  much  freer  and  less  biblical  than  the  others.  The  writhigs  of  the 
late  archdeacon  Hare  are  perhaps  no  inapt  English  parallel  to  the  tone  of 
these  teachers. 

"  More  especially  Moehler,  named  above  (p.  239,  not«),  was  iiiflwnced. 
The  modem  Catholic  theologians  are  to  be  treated  in  the  forthcoming  (3rd) 
edition  of  C.  Schwarfs  Oe«ck.  dey  Neuestet  Thedogie. 

"  For  Neander's  life  and  character  as  a  thooli^ian  and  church  historian, 
see  the  interesting  particulars  gathered  in  the  BritU/i  QuarieTlt/  Bcview, 
No.  24,  for  Nov.  1850,  and  in  ftie  BUliotheca  Saera,  vol.  vili.  Neander 
(1788-1860)  was  a  Jew  by  birth.  About  1806  he  embraced  Christianity 
(his  life  St  this  period  is  seen  in  his  letters  to  Chamisso) ;  studied  at  Halle 
under  Schleiermacher  1806  ;  at  Gottingen  under  Planck  ;  was  made  Pro- 
fessor at  Berlm  1812;  author  of  various  early  monographs;  of  Ihe  CImrch 
llintori),  1826;  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Church,  1832;  lA/e  of 
C/iriat,  1887.  Uia  opinions  may  be  learned  from  the  Preface  to  the  third 
ediOon  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Preface  to  his  Church  History.  On 
his  portion  as  a  church  historian,  see  Hagenbach  in  Studien  mid  Kriliken 
for  1851. 
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cate  of  fall  and  fair  investigation,  feeling  confidence 
that  Christianity  could  endure  the  test.  More  medita- 
tive and  less  dialectical  than  Sehleiermacher,  and  too 
original  to  be  an  imitator,  he  surpassed  him  in  the 
deeper  appreciation  of  sin  and  of  redemption  ;  placing 
sin  rather  in  alienation  of  will  than  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
cordance, and  holding  more  firmly  the  existence  of 
some  objective  reality  in  the  anthropopathic  expression 
of  the  wrath  of  God  removed  by  Christ's  death."  His 
great  employment  in  life  was  historv ;  not,  like  his 
master,  philosophy  and  criticism.  Viewing  human 
nature  from  the  subjective  stand-point,  the  central 
thought  of  his  historical  works  was,  that  Christianity 
is  a  life  resting  on  a  person,  rather  than  a  system  rest- 
ing on  a  dogma.  Hence  he  was  able  to  find  the  har- 
mony of  reason  and  faith  from  the  human  side  instead 
of  the  divine,  by  noticing  the  adaptation  of  the  divine 
work  to  Imman  wants.  The  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tural writers  was  viewed  as  dynamical  not  mechanical, 
spiritual  not  literal;"  and  Christianity  as  the  great 
element  of  human  progress,  being  the  divine  life  on 
earth  which  God  had  kmdled  through  the  gift  of  his 
Son."'  The  gi-eat  aim  accordingly  of  Keander  in  his 
historical  sketches  was  to  exhibit  the  Christian  church 
as  the  philosophy  of  liistory,  and  God's  work  in  Christ, 
realised  in  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  history  of  the  church  in 
his  view  is  the  record  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in 
the  world.  The  subjective  and  mystical  spirit  engen- 
dered by  such  a  conception,  was  in  danger  of  converting 
history  into  a  series  of  biographies ;  but  the  deep  in- 
fiucnce  which  it  possessed  in  contributing  to  foster  the 
reaction  against  the  old  rationalism  will  be  obvious. 
It  becomes  us  to  speak  with  reverence  of  the  writings 
of  a  man  whose  labours  have  been  the  means  of  turn- 

"  Hia  views  on  sin  and  redemption  are  cMcfly  to  be  gatbered  from 
critieismB  on  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  the  Hislonj  of  ike  Planting  of  the 
Ckureh  (voL  ii.)  ;  and  on  the  Chriadan  doctrine  in  vol.  Li,  of  hia  Churcli 


History. 

'"  Int 


..jlroduction  to  tlie  Life  of  Clirist,  §  t 
Preface  to  Church  HUlory  (first  editi- 
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ing  many  to  Christ.  Though  lacking  form  ae  works 
of  art,  jet,  if  they  be  compared  with  works  of  grander 
type,  where  church  history  has  been  treated  as  an  epic, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  depth  of  spiritual  per- 
ception and  of  psychological  analysis  compensatee  for 
the  artistic  defects.  We  are  conducted  by  them  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside ;  from  things  to  thoughts ; 
from  institutions  to  doctrines ;  from  the  accidents  of 
Christianity  to  the  essence. 

Neander's  teaching,  while  an  offshoot  from  Schleier- 
macher,  marks  the  highest  point  to  which  the  principles 
of  the  master  could  he  carried.  It  advances  farther  in 
the  hearty  love  for  Christ  and  for  revelation,  and  hears 
fewer  traces  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  rationaliem ;  being 
allied  to  it  in  few  respects,  save  in  the  wish  constantly 
exhibited  to  appropriate  that  which  is  believed ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  heart,  not  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, are  made  the  gauge  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  divine  volume. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  great  reaction  in  the  pres- 
ent eentoiT^  was  marked  not  only  by  the  philosophical 
and  doctnnal  school  just  described,  but  by  a  contem- 
poraneous one,  which  employed  itself  on  literary  and  ■ 
critical  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  and  was  the 
continuation  of  the  earlier  rationalist  criticism  on  im- 
proved principles.  The  most  important  name  repre- 
senting this  critical  movement  in  the  beginning  of  the 
period  was  De  Wette.  (32)  Perhaps  too  we  may  with- 
out injustice  mention,  as  a  type  of  it  at  flie  close  of  the 
period,  a  theologian  who  is  almost  too  original  to  admit 
of  being  classified — the  learned  Ewald.  (32) 

De  Wette  was  nurtured  amid  the  old  rationalism 
of  Jena,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  imbibed  the 
peculiar  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and 
Jacobi  which  was  presented  in  the  philosophy  of 
Fries.^'     It  was  the  appeal  to  subjective  feeling  thence 

'"On  Fries'  philosophy  bpo  Morell,  ii.  418;  leDnemana's  Manual, 
S  122.  Aoeeptijig  Kant'a  categories,  he  held  the  esistence  of  an  inward 
faith-principle,  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  things ;  but 
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derJTed  which  preserved  him  from  the  eolchiess  of  older 
critics,  and  caused  his  labours  to  contribute  to  the 
reaction.  His  works  were  very  various ;  but  the 
earlier  of  them  were  especially  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  later  to  the  New. 

The  peculiarity  of  tliis  school  generally  may  be  said 
to  be,  a  disposition  to  investigate  both  Testaments  for 
their  own  sie  as  literature,  not  for  the  further  purpose 
of  discovering  doctrine.  These  writers  are  primarily 
literary  critics,  not  dogmatic  theologians.  Like  the 
older  rationalists,  they  are  occupied  largely  with  biblical 
interpretation  ;  bnt,  perceiving  the  hollowness  of  their 
attempt  to  explain  away  moral  and  spiritual  mysteries 
by  reference  to  material  events,  they  transfer  to  tlie  Bible 
the  theories  used  in  the  contemporary  investigations  in 
classical  history,  and  explain  the  Biblical  wonders  by 
the  hypothesis  of  legends  or  of  myths.  Though  they 
ignore  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  equally  with 
the  older  rationalists,  they  allow  the  spiritual  in  addi- 
tion to  the  moral  and  natural,  and  thus  take  a  more 
scholarlike  and  elevated  view  of  the  Hebrew  history 
and  literature.  The  system  of  interpretation  adopted 
is  the  transition  from  the  previous  one,  which  admitted 
the  facts  but  explained  them  away,  to  the  succeeding 
one  of  Strauss,  which  denies  the  facts,  and  accounts  for 
the  belief  in  them  by  psychological  causes. 

The  wish  to  give  a  possible  basis  for  the  existence 
of  legend,  by  interposing  a  chasm  between  the  events 
and  the  record  of  them,  stimulated  the  pursuit  of  the 
branch  of  criticism  slightly  touched  on  by  their  prede- 
cessors, which  investigates  the  origin  and  date  of  scrip- 
ture hooks.  They  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  literature 
the  critical  method  by  which  Wolf  had  destroyed  the 
unity  of  Homer,  and  Niebuhr  the  credibiUty  of  Livy. 
Not  a  single  book, — history,  poetry,  or  prophecy, — was 
left  unexamined.  The  inquiries  of  this  kind,  instituted 
with  reference  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  were  alluded  to 
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in  a  former  lecture ;  "  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
Gospels  will  occur  hereafter."  At  present  it  will  only 
be  possible  to  specify  a  single  instance  in  illustration 
of  these  inquiries — the  celebrated  one  which  relates  to 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  the  one  to  which  most  labour  has  been  devoted,  and 
is  an  excellent  instance  for  exhibiting  the  slow  but 
progressive  improvement  and  growing  caution  shown 
m  the  mode  of  exercising  them.*' 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  it  was 
perceived  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  a  few  allusions 
which  seem  to  have  been  inserted  after  the  time  of 
Moses ;  ■  a  circumstance  which  they,  as  well  as  K. 
Simon,  explained,  by  referring  them  to  the  sacred  editor 
Ezra,  who  is  thought  to  have  arranged  the  canon  :  but 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century  a  French  physi- 
cian, Astruc,"  pointed  out  a  circumstance  whicn  has 
introduced  an  entirely  new  element  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  ;  viz.  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
two  Hebrew  names  for  God,— Elohim  and  Jehovah.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  explanation  of  this  dis- 
tinction, in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  the 
line  at  which  fact  ends  and  hypothesis  commences,  and 
understand  the  character  of  tlie  critieiBm  which  we  are 


It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  word  Elohim 
^  "  Lect.  11.  p.  61.  Similar  diacussiona  have  arisen  with  regard  to  tho 
mtegrilr  and  purpose  of  the  books  of  Job,  Zechariah,  and  Isaiah.  Partio- 
ulara  of  these  literary  questions  will  be  found  in  HeugatenbBig'a  articles 
Job  and  Isaiah  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Cycl,  and  in  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Tiitameiif,  in  the  chapters  concerning  these  tjooka.  The  olaaaical 
atudeut  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  cloae  analogy  between  these 
literary  inveatlgations  in  the  Hebrew  literature  and  those  which  were  con- 
ducted by  F.  A.  Wolf  in  respect  to  Homer,  and  by  other  scholars  in  re- 
ference to  various  ciaaeical  authors. 

"  Led.  VII, 

"  Perhaps  the  clearest  account  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
Michel  Nicholaa,  Mudes  Critiguet  sur  la  Bible,  Essay  1,  1862.  See  also 
Hengstenbei^'s  Autkenlif  des  Pentateuchen  (Die  Gotteanamen  im  Penlat,  i, 
181  seq. ;  Havemick'3  Mrod.  to  the  Pentateuch  (English  translation),  p. 
66,  &c. ;  Eeil'a  LehHmeh,  p.  82,  &c  ;  and  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Jkstament  (1862),  pp.  1-185. 

"  Conjectures   aar  les  Memoiret   Originaux  du  lisre  de  la  Oenett, 
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is  the  name  for  Deity,  as  worshipped  by  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  ;  Jehovah,  the  conception  of  Deity  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy."  El,  or  the  plural 
Elohim,  means  literally  "  the  powers,"  (the  plural  form 
being  either,  as  some  unreasonably  think,  a  trace  of 
early  polytheism,  or  more  probably  merely  emphatic,") 
and  is  connected  with  the  name  for  God  commonl;^ 
used  in  the  Semitic  nations.  Jehovah  "  means  "  selt- 
existent,"  and  is  the  name  specially  communicated  to 
the  Israelites.  The  idea  of  power  or  superiority  in  tlie 
object  of  worship  was  conveyed  by  Elohim ;  that  of 
self-existence,  spirituality,  by  Jehovah.  Elohim  was 
generic,  and  could  be  applied  to  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
flien ;  Jehovah  was  specihc,  the  covenant  God  of  Mo- 
ses. (33) 

In  this  age,  when  words  are  separated  from  things,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  difference 
of  names  in  an  early  age  of  the  world.  The  modem  in- 
vestigations however  of  comparative  mythology  enable 
us  to  realize  the  fact,  that  in  the  childhood  of  the  world 
■words  implied  real  differences  in  things ;  not  merely  m 
our  conceptions,  but  in  the  thing  conceived."  But 
the  explanations  above  offered  will  show  that,  mde- 
pendently  of  the  general  law  of  mind  just  noticed,  a 
really  different  moral  conception  was  offered  by  Provi- 
dence to  the  Hebrew  mind  through  the  employment 
of  tfiese  two  words. 

Nor  was  the  difference  unknown  or  forgotten  in 
later  ages  of  Jewish  history.  The  tifty-third  Psalm, 
for  example,  is  a  repetition  o?  the  fourteenth  with  the 

='  See  Eiodus  vi.  3.  ,   ^  .  .     *    ,1. 

"  The  older  erilies  however  think  that  the  plural  form  relates  to  the 
plurality  of  persona  in  the  divine  Being. 

■=  Jehovah  is  translated  in  the  English  version,  theLoRD. 

"  Independently  of  comparative  mythology,  which  la  still  an  hypo- 
thec there  is  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  very  derivadons  constantly  offered 
of  wordB  in  the  Old  Testament,  aa  well  as  in  the  modem  investigations  con- 
cemine  laognage.  Ewald  has  shown  in  an  Interestmg  manner  the  means 
afforded  bv  the  Hebrew  proper  names  for  ganmg  a  conception  of  Hebrew 
life  (see  his  article  on  Namfi  in  Kitto's  Bibi.  Encj^l.):  and  a  sunilar  annl- 
yas  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  Indo-Germanio  languages  in  Fictets 
Les  Ori^nes  Indo-EurophnHes,  !8B9. 
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name  Eloliim  altered  into  Jehovah.  In  the  two  first 
of  the  five  books  into  whicli  the  Psalms  are  divided, 
tiie  arrangement  has  been  thought  to  be  not  uncou- 
nDCted  with  tlie  distinction  of  these  names."  In  the 
book  of  Job  also  the  name  Jehovah  is  used  in  the 
headings  of  the  speeches  of  the  dialogues ;  but  in  the 
speeches  of  Job's  friends,  as  not  being  Israelites,  the 
name  Elohim  is  used."  In  the  book  of  Kehemiah  the 
name  Elohim  is  almost  always  used,  and  in  Ezra,  Je- 
hovah ;  and  in  the  composition  of  proper  names,  which 
in  ancient  times  were  not  merely,  as  now,  symbolical, 
the  names  El  and  Jah  respectively  are  employed  in  all 
ages  of  the  Hebrew  nation :  and,  though. no  exact  law 
can  be  detected,  it  aeems  probable  that  in  the  great 
regal  and  prophetic  age  the  name  Jehovah  was  espe- 
ciaJly  used.  (3i) 

These  remarks  will  both  explain  the  difference  of 
conception  existing  in  the  Hebrew  names  of  Deity,  and 
show  that  the  Jews  were  aware  of  the  distinction  to  a 
late  period.  When  we  advance  farther,  we  pass  from 
the  region  of  fact  into  conjecture. 

The  distinctness  of  conception  implied  in  the  two 
names  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  hypothesis,  in 
■which  they  are  used  for  discovering  ditferent  elements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  Throughout  the  book  of  Genesis 
especially,  and  slightly  elsewhere,"  the  critics  that  we 

'"  It  19  well  known  that  the  book  of  Psalms  is  diTided,  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Che  Septiiagint,  into  five  books ;  viz.  Psalms  i-xli ;  xlii-liiii ;  liiiii- 
luils  ;  ic-cvi ;  cvii-cl ;  each  of  them  ending  with  a.  doiologj,  which  U  now 
inserted  in  the  teit  of  the  psalm.  In  the  first  book  the  name  Elohim 
oocura  IB  times,  and  Jekoank  212  times;  in  the  seeoni, Elohim  164  times, 
and  Jehovah  SO  times.  This  computation  is  slated  on  the  aathonty  of  Dr. 
Donaldson,  Christian  Orlhodoxi/. 

"  There  are  two  esceptions,  viz.  i.  21,  xii.  9,  which  Hengalenberg  con- 
siders to  prove  the  rule.  On  this  subject  see  Hengstenberg's  Siuerialioii 
on  Job  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii.  122,  now  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  his 
Miacellaneous  £ssa;s. 

"  De  Wette  tries  to  exhibit  traces  in  other  books  than  Genesis,  but 
unsucceaafullj.  It  is  in  Genesia  alone  that  the  difTerence  can  be  so  clearly 
seen,  that,  even  [f  the  peculiar  use  had  no  theolo^oal  meaning,  which  not 
even  Hengstenberg  denies,  it  most  remmn  as  &  literary  peculiarity.  A  list 
of  the  passages  in  Genesis  which  have  been  considei^d  by  these  critics  to 
represent  the  respective  uses  of  the  two  names,  is  giyen  in  the  learned  and 
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are  describing  have  supposed  that  they  detect  at  least 
two  dietiuct  najTativee,  with  peculiarities  of  style,  and 
differences  or  repetitions  of  statement ;  wliich  they  have 
therefore  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  different 
documents  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  an 
Elohistic,  in  which  the  name  Elohim,  and  a  Jehovistic, 
in  which  the  name  Jehovah  was  used ;  upon  the  respect- 
ive dates  of  which  they  have  formed  conjectures. 

Though  we  may  object  to  these  hazardous  specula- 
tions, we  shall  perceive  the  alteration  and  increasing 
caution  displayed  in  the  criticism,  if  we  trace  briefly 
the  successive  opinions  held  on  this  partieiilar  subject. 

Astruc,  who  first  dwelt  on  the  distinction,  regarded 
the  separate  works  to  be  anterior  to  Moses,  and  to  have 
been  need  by  him  in  the  construction  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." Eichhori)  toot  the  same  view,  but  advanced 
the  inquiry  by  a  careful  discrimination  of  the  peculiar- 
ities which  he  thought  to  belong  to  each.  Vater  fol- 
lowed, and  allowed  the  possibility  of  one  collector  of 
the  narratives,  hot  denied  that  it  could  be  Moses.  Thus 
far  was  the  work  of  the  older  critical  school  of  ration- 
alists. It  was  purely  anatomical  and  negative.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  we  perceive  the  alteration  effected  by 
the  school  whicli  we  are  now  contemplating. 

De  Wette  strove  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  origin,  and  to  attain  a  positive  result. 
His  discussion  was  marked  by  minute  study  ;  and  he 
changed  the  test  for  distmgui^ing  the  documents  from 
the  simple  use  of  the  names  to  more  uncertain  charac- 
teristics, which  depended  upon  internal  pecuharities  of 
style  and  manner.  The  conclusion  to  which  lie  came 
was,  that  the  mass  of  the  Pentateuch  is  based  on  the 
Elohistic  document,  with  passages  supplemented  from 
the  Jehovistic ;  and  he  refeiTed  the  age  of  both  to  a 
rather  late  part  of  the  regal  period,  Ewald,  with  great 
learning  and  delicacy  of  handling,  has  reconsidered  the 
question  "  and,  tliough  arriving  at  a  most  extraordinary 
reverently  written  articlo  Gsnesia,  in  Smith's  Biblical  DUtionajj,  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 

"  The  references  to  these  Tatious  authors  will  be  fonnd  inM,  Nicholas, 
Essay  i.  "  (?e!cfticft(e  des  mbr.  Volk.  i.  TS  seq. 
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theory  as  to  the  manifold  documents  which  have  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  the  work,  has  thrown  to  a  much 
earlier  period  the  authorship  of  the  main  portion  ;  and 
the  views  of  later  critics  are  gradually  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Both  study  the  Pentateuch  as  unin- 
spired literature ;  hut  De  Wette  absurdly  regarded  it 
as  an  epic  created  by  the  priests,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Homeric  epic  by  the  rhapsodes :  Ewald  on  the 
contrary  considers  it  to  be  largely  historic.** 

This  statement  of  mere  results,  too  brief  to  exhibit 
the  critical  acumen  shown  at  different  points  of  the  in- 
quiry even  where  it  is  most  full  of  peril,  will  show  the 
increasing  learning  displayed,  and  the  appreciation  of 
valuable  literary  diaracteristics.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  preposse^ions  still  predominate  over  this  criticism ; 
but  they  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  ex- 
isted earlier.  They  are  not  the  result  of  moral  objec- 
tions to  tlie  narratives,  but  of  the  contemporary  critical 
spirit  in  secular  literature.  The  discrepancy  of  result 
obtained  by  the  process  is  a  fair  practical  argument 
which  proves  its  uncertainty  ;  but  its  adherents  allow 
that  both  in  art  and  literature  internal  evidence  admits 
of  few  canons,  and  consequently  that  the  result  of  criti- 
cism could  only  admit  of  probability. 

Tiie  general  sumraaiy  of  the  movement  shows  a 
steady  advance  in  criticism,  as  was  before  shown  in 
doctrine,  toward  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  standard. 

*'  In  writing  the  history  of  this  dispute,  aa  being  here  viewed  only  in 
ita  lieerary  aBpect,  it  will  be  eeen  that  mj  object  haa  been  ^mply  to  select 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  enhibidng  the  gradual  increase  of  taste  as  well  as  of 
learning  shown  bj  the  German  critics  m  reference  to  questions  of  the 
"  higher  criticism."  Coacernlag  the  theological  aspect  of-  it  we  can  all 
form  an  opinion,  which  would  probably  be  in  a  great  degree  condemnatory ; 
W  concerning  the  literary,  none  but  a  few  eminent  Hebrew  scholars. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Gesenius,  De  Wetlfi,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Knobel, 
have  given  in  their  adherence  to  some  form  of  the  theory  above  deecrib- 
ed.  The  references  to  the  works  of  Hengstenbeig,  Havernick,  and  Kell, 
who  have  written  on  the  other  aide,  are  given  above.  The  rashness  of 
some  forms  of  criticism  must  not  make  us  abandon  a  wholesome  use  of  it; 
and  a  lilerarypeculiarity  such  03  that  described,  if  it  really  eiiat,  demands 
the  reverent  study  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
as  it  waa  communicated  to  the  ancient  chosen  people,  or  espreaaed  in  the 
written  word.      Compare  McCaul's  Essay,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  196. 
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It  19  not  tte  recognition  of  the  inspired  authority  of 
seriptare,  but  it  is  some  approach  to  it.  Instead  of  the 
hasty  denunciation  of  narratives  or  of  books  as  im- 
posture, seen  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  or  the 
merely  rationalist  view  of  Eichliorn  and  Paulue,  we 
perceive  the  recognition  of  spiritual  and  psychological 
mysteries  as  subjects  of  examination;  and  even  when 
the  result  established  is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  valu- 
able materials  have  been  collected  for  future  students,' 
If  we  were  to  abandon  our  position  of  traditional  or- 
thodoxy, and  accept  that  of  Schleiermacher  in  doctrine, 
or  of  De  Wette  m  criticism,  it  would  be  a  retrogres- 
sion ;  but  for  the  Germans  of  their  time  it  was  a  prog- 
Teas  from  doubt  towards  faith.  It  was  not  orthodoxy, 
but  it  was  the  first  approach  to  it. 

This  double  aspect,  philosophical  and  critical,  of  the 
reaction,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  period  in 
the  history  of  German  theological  thought. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elements  of  other 
movements  existed,  which  were  hereafter  to  develope  ; 
and  that  one  of  these  was  an  attempt,  originating  in 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  to  reconstruct  the  harmony 
of  reason  and  faith  from  tlie  intellectual,  as  distinct 
from  the  emotional  side.  It  bore  some  analogy  to  the 
gnosticism  of  the  early  church  ;  and  the  critical  side  of 
it  gave  birth  to  Strauss. 

"We  have  traced  the  antecedent  Causes  which  pro- 
duced rationalism,  and  two  out  of  the  three  periods 
into  which  we  divided  the  history  of  it.  We  are  halt- 
ing before  reaching  the  final  act  of  the  drama  ;  but  we 
already  begin  to  see  the  direction  in  which  the  plot  is 


It  is  ™en  a  great  movement  of  mind  or  of  society 
can  be  thus  viewed  as  a  whole,  in  its  antecedents  and 
its  consequents,  that  we  can  form  a  judgment  on  its 
real  nature,  and  estimate  its  purpose  and  use.  As  in 
viewing  works  of  art,  so  in  order  to  observe  correctly 
the  great  works  of  God's  natural  providence,  we  must 
reduce  them  to  their  true  perspective.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  great  movements   of  mind,   that   when  so 
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viewed  they  do  not  appear  to  be  all  shadow  and  form- 
less, nor  acts  of  meaningless  impiety.  They  are  pro- 
dncts  of  intellectual  antecedents,  and  perform  their 
function  in  history.  In  nothing  is  the  Divine  image 
stamped  on  humanity,  or  the  moral  providence  of  God 
in  the  world,  more  visible,  than  in  the  circumstance, 
of  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  proofs,  that 
thought  and  honest  inquiry,  if  allowed  to  act  freely, 
without  being  repressed  by  material  or  political  inter- 
ference, but  ehected  only  by  spiritual  and  moral  in- 
fluences, gradually  attain  to  trutn,  appropriating  good- 
ness, and  rejecting  evil.  Thought  seems  to  run  on  un- 
restrained, stimulated  by  human  caprice,  sometimes  by 
siuftil  wilfiilness ;  yet  it  is  seen  really  to  be  restrained 
by  hmits  that  are  not  of  its  own  creation.  In  the 
world  of  conscious  mind,  as  in  unconscious  matter,  God 
hath  set  a  law  that  shall  not  ho  broken,  -Eeason, 
which  creates  the  doubts,  also  allays  them.  It  rebukes 
the  unbehef  of  impiety,  making  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  God  ;  and  guides  the  honest  inquirer  to  truth. 

A  period  of  doubt  is  always  sad ;  but  it  would  be 
an  unmixed  woe  for  an  individual  or  a  nation,  if  it  were 
not  made,  in  the  order  of  a  mereifal  Providence,  the 
transition  to  a  more  deeply-seated  faith.  It  is  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

Toll  tell  me,  doubt  is  devil-bom. 

I  know  not ;  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  vemed, 
Wbo  toucli'd  a  jarring  Ijre  at  first, 

But  over  strove  to  make  it  true : 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  not  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  muMC  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  talf  the  creeds. 

He  fonght  Lis  doubts,  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own." 

"  Tennyson's  In  Manoriam,  §  95. 
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EeligiouB  truth  is  open  to  those  who  will  seet  it 
with  humility  and  prayer. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  a*;tion  of  reason,  the 
fatherly  pity  of  God  is  nigh,  to  give  help  to  all  that  ask 
it,  and  that  endeavour  to  sanctify  their  studies  to  His. 
honour.  Even  though  the  search  be  long,  and  a  large 
portion  of  life  be  spent  in  the  agony  of  oaffled  effort, 
the  mind  reaps  improvement  from  its  heart-sorrows, 
and  at  last  receives  the  reward  of  its  patient  faith. 
"  Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, for  they  shall  he  filled."  "  If  we  are  thankful 
to  be  spared  the  sorrows  of  the  doubter,  let  us  admire 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  shown  in  the  process  by  which 
Providence  rescues  men  or  nations  from  the  state  of 
doubt.  "The  Lord  God  omnipotent  r  ' 
He  shaU.  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
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5  THOUGHT  :     m    GEKMAIJY   8CBBEQUENTLT    TO     18) 
AND  IN   PRANCE   DTIEING   THE   PRESENT   CESTUET. 


Svenj  scribe  icAieft  it  instruaied  unlo  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
man  that  is  an  kousehdder,  which  bringeik  forth  out  of  kin  treasure 
things  new  and  old. 

THE  last  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  before  we 
reached  the  final  forma  assumed  by  German  theol- 
Pp'-  '^  the  present  one  we  must  complete  the  nan-a- 
tive ;  and  afterwards  carry  on  the  history  of  free  thought 
in  Prance,  as  affected  by  the  influence  of  German  litera- 
ture, from  the  period  at  which  the  narrative  was  pre- 
viously interrupted  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  noticed  the  traces  of  the  reaction  in  favour 
of  orthodo^,  which  was  produced  in  Germany  by  the 
influence  of  Schleiermacher.  We  treated  the  philoso- 
phieal  aide  of  the  movement,  the  vindication  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  religion  and  ethics ;  and  also  witnessed  the 
improved  tone  in  the  critical,  tending,  if  not  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  supernatural  character  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tares,  yet  to  a  more  spiritual  appreciation  of  their  literary 
characteristics,  and  of  the  psychological  peculiarity  of 
the  facts  recorded.  We  adverted  also,  in  conclusion,  to 
a  rival  philosophical  influence,  springing  from  the 
teaching  of  Heg'el,  which  assisted  the  reaction  by  seek- 
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ing  a  philoaophical  reeonstniction  of  religion,  though 
from  a  different  point  of  view  from  Sehleiermaeher. 

It  was  thia  school  which  gave  origin  to  the  suhse- 
(^neiit  movements  in  Germany.  The  sudden  alteration 
in  German  thought  induced  by  Strauss,  which  ushers  in 
the  modem  period,  arose  from  the  union  of  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  tliis  school  with  the  criticism  of 
that  of  De  "Wette.  We  must  therefore  endeavour  to 
understand  this  movement,  which  forms  the  turning 
point  between  the  reaction  before  described,  which  is 
the  second  of  the  three  general  divisions  made  of  this 
portion  of  history,'  and  the  forms  which  succeed  con- 
stituting the  third  division.  Hegel,'  a  name  almost  as 
important  in  its  influence  on  the  German  mind  as  that 
of  Goethe,  has  been  already  mentioned^  as  the  last  of 
that  band  of  ^philosophers  which  strove  to  develop  the 
mental  as  distinct  from  the  material  principle,  presented 
in  Kant's  philosophy.  Kant  had  compfetea  the  pro- 
cess of  turning  man's  search  inward,  which  Descartes 
had  begun.  Philosophy  became  psychology  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  limits  of  knowledge,  rather  tnan  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  known.  "We  have  seen  that  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  not  content  with  this  result,  had  sought, 
though  by  opposite  processes,  to  escape  from  this  limit- 
ed knowledge ;  to  attain  an  ontology  as  well  as  a  psy- 
chology. AH  philosophy  aims  at  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  refdity,  either  a  posteriori  by  means  of  generalisation, 
or  dpnori  from  the  data  of  mind.  These  two  philos- 
ophers strove  to  attain  it  by  the  latter  mode ;  but  their 
method  either  lacked  system,  or  failed  in  its  results; 
their  philosophy  was  poetry  rather  than  logic.  Hegel 
followed  in  their  steps,  but  adopted  a  basis  which  ad- 
mitted of  being  developed  in  a  formal  system.  The 
logical  rigour  of  his  method,  and  the  eneyelopEedie 

■  Led.  VI.  p.  218. 

'  Hegel,  1770-1831,  Frofossor  at  Berlin  after  1818.  The  rndimentB 
of  hia  system  are  in  the  FhcHomenolos/t/,  written  about  1806 ;  the  Logic 
^tea  the  mature  form  of  it  about  1816;  the  Enegclopicdia  ita  completion; 
the  two  former  works  bdng  embodied  in  the  latter.  For  the  sources  for 
the  study  of  his  system,  &e.  see  Note  SB  at  the  end  of  thia  book. 

■  See  p.  237. 
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graep  whicli  it  gave  over  knowledge,  partly  accounted, 
as  in  the  case  of  Spinoza  or  of  Wolff,  for  its  popularity. 
The  universe  was  to  be  interpreted  from  the  mind ;  the 
laws  of  thought  were  the  laws  of  things.  The  mi- 
crocosm and  the  macrocosm  were  one ;  thought,  and  the 
mind  that  thinks ;  or,  more  truly,  both  were  phases  of 
the  universal  mind  which  was  unfolding.  The  mind  of 
man  coidd  transcend  the  limits  of  the  finite  and  phe- 
nomenal ;  and,  being  able  to  apprehend  the  idea,  the 
voov/iepov,  absolutely,  without  condition,  thus  possessed 
the  solution  of  any  branch  of  universal  knowledge  by 
an  d  priori  process.  The  problem  of  philosophy  -was, 
to  find  the  laws  of  this  evolution  in  thought,  to  catch 
the  ideal  when  it  strives  to  become  immanent  and  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  actual. 

Without  attempting  here  to  explam  the  kmd  ot 
threefold  process,  (35)  according  to  which  this  evolu- 
tion takes  place,  it  is  better,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fonner 
philosophies  named,  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
eral method  rather  than  the  effects  of  particular  theories 
inculcated  by  it.  _     .■    i     ■ 

The  method  had  many  advantages,  m  dispiacmg  a 
low  materialism,  in  stimulating  loftiness  of  conception, 
and  generating  an  historic  study  of  every  subject,  by  its 
view  of  the  universe  as  a  development ;  and  also  cre- 
ated a  largeness  of  sympathy  with  differing  views,  by 
regarding  all  things  as  in  transition,  relative,  true  only 
in  reference  to  their  contradictory ;  and  by  considering 
aU  hypotheses  to  contain  a  germ  of  right,  and  to  be  the 
result  of  partial  views  of  truth  ;  but  it  will  also  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  method  had  its  evil  effects.  Foi-,  when 
applied  to  any  department,  it  produced  a  disposition  to 
seize  the  principle,  the  idea,  of  which  the  concrete  is  the 
embodiment ;  to  descend  from  the  type  upon  the  in- 
dividual. Its  method  was  deductive  and  idealistic; 
giving  being  to  abstractions,  like  the  realism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  lost  the  fact  in  the  principle  ;  it  per- 
eonified  the  genus.     Philosophy  became  a  vast  roythol- 

When  applied  to  Christianity,  for  example,  it  did 
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not  attempt  to  find  a  philosophic  ground  for  it  psycho- 
logically in  the  human  aspirations,  as  Schleiermacher 
had  done,'  but  ohjectivelym  the  dogma.  It  discovered 
the  ideal  truth  in  religion,  and  regarded  Christianity 
and  Christ  as  being  the  manifestation  of  the  effort  of 
the -great  Spirit  of  the  univei-se  to  convert  the  idea 
into  act ;  the  symbol  which  expressed  the  speculative 
truth  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of 
.  the  divine  and  the  human.  Like  the  ancient  Gnos- 
ticism, it  believed  in  dogmatic  Christianity,  because  it 
descended  upon  it  from  an  d^mori  principle,  in  which 
it  found  the  explanation  of  it.  Religion  and  philosophy 
were  reconciled,  because  religion  was  made  a  phase  of 
philosophy. 

This  system  was  taught  by  its  founder  at  Berlin 
from  about  1920  to  1830,  contemporary  with  that  of 
Scihleiermacher ;  and  the  learned  theologian  Marhein- 
ecke'  is  the  name  best  known  of  those  who  applied  it 
to  theology.  It.  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  e 
strument  of  orthodoxy."     It  had  the  e  ''       ' 


'  Schleiermauher  sought  it  in  the  oonsciouHnefia  of  dependence,  craving 
for  an  infinite  object ;  and  regarded  Christianity  aa  Euppl jing  the  means 
for  the  perfect  harmony  of  this  principle  with  the  opposing  one  of  voluntarj 
power.  Hence,  the  Bolution  of  difficaltiea  in  religion  would  be  songht  in 
such  a  aystem  by  seeing  the  adaptation  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  human 
needs,  not  in  the  solutjon  of  the  mysteries  themselTea. 

'  Marheineeke  (1780-18^6),  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin,  the  author 
of  many  works,  chiefly  on  dt^matio  theoli^y,  of  whici  hia  Sgmbolit,  1810, 
and  JJogmatik,  ISST,  are  the  most  important.  See  Bretschneiiier's  ex- 
planation and  criticism  on  his  system  (DogmaHk,!.  115-140).  Ferhapa 
thenameofK.  Daub  (1766-1836),  Professor  at  Heidelbei^,  ought  alao  txi 
be  added.  Ori^ally  Hegel's  teacher,  he  adopted  his  pupil's  system.  See 
Eahnis's  remarks,  p.  244  seq.,  and  Amand  Saintes,  pari  iL  cb.  itiL    It  has 


Goeaohel; 

RosenkranE  i  .  , 

Michelet ;  in  the  left,  Strauaa,  Bruno  Bauer,  anil  Feuerbuch.  See  Morell, 
Hist,  cf  Philosopky,  a.  199,  203.  Several  of  these  however  are  philoso- 
phers rather  than  theolf^ians.  A  ampler  clasafication  of  the  Hegelian 
theologians  la  into  three  parties :  the  first.  Daub  and  Harhelnccke,  and  more 
recently  Domer;  the  second,  Chr.  Baurand  the  Tubingen  school;  the  third, 
Stransa,  B.  Bauer,  and  Feuerbacb. 

'  See  the  article  by  Schererin  the  Revue  des  DeuxMondes,  Feb.  1861, 
p  841  ■  and  on  the  influence  of  Hegel  see  Kahnia,  p.  244  seq.,  and  Am, 
Sahitea,  P.  n.  eh,  17 ;  and  Bartholmeaa,  b.  lii, 
13 
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the  old  rationalism,  in  that  while  nsmg  similmty  of 
method  in  seeking  to  explain  mysteries,  it  did  not 
pare  them  down,  bnt  absorbed  them  m  pnncipleB  ot 
philosophy;  and  oyer  the  school  ot  Sehleiermacher,  m 
that  it  was  less  subjective,  less  «  matter  of  feeling,  sup- 
plying a  doctrine  and  not  merely  a  spirit;  and  there, 
fore  it  satisfied  the  longing  ot  the  mind  tor  dogmatic 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  more  readily  bnked  itself, 
ecclesiastically  with  churchlike  and  corporate  tenden- 
cies, and  politically  with  comervatiTe  and  autocratic 
ones.  Tot  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  spirit  was  really  far 
less  Christian  than  Schleiemacher's.  lor  it  not  only 
confused  again  philosoyhy  and  religion,  "'•■"'i  ™ 
system  had  severed,  but  St  proudly  claimed  to  explain 
doctrines  rationally  where  liis  had  only  sought  to  ap- 
propriate them  intnitionally.  It  verged  towards  pan- 
thefsm.  It  was  in  danger  ot  losing  the  hiitonc  fact  m 
the  idea ;  of  encouraging,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  called, 
the  "ideological  tendency;"'  whereas  with  Schleier- 
maoher,  the  historic  belief  had  only  been  regarded  as 
less  important  than  the  emotional  appreheMion.  It. 
d  vrim  spirit  created  also  a  depreciation  of  the  mvestl- 
gStions  which  had  boon  pursued  by  the  critical  school, 
ft  gave  encouragement  to  the  study  ot  histoiy ;  but  it 
wal  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  to  the  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  historical  criticism. 

Such  was  the  system  which,  along  with  those  de- 
airibed  in  the  last  lecture,  was  regarded  as  contrib- 
uting to  favour  orthodox  reaction,  and  was  disputing 
theological  preeminence  with  that  ot  Schleiemacher, 
when  a  work  was  published  by  one  of  its  diso>pl^. 
which  was  the  means,  through  the  ferment  produced 
of  altering  completely  the  whole  tone  and  course  ot 
German  thought.  It  was  the  celebrated  Life  of^  Jems 
by  Strauss,'  a  criticism  on  the  tour  biographies  given  m 
the  gospels:  a  work  in  which   the  whole   destructive 


the  gospels;  a  worn  m  wniou  ii.o  "..0;=  V  V rt,, 
movlment  was  concentrated,  wifli  such  smgular  ability 
and  clearness,  that  hardly  any  work  of  theology  has 


le  Nolo  24  (p.  412). 
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Bubsequently  been  written  without  some  notice  of  the 
propositions  there  maintained. 

It  presented  a  double  aspect:  it  was  both  philo- 
sophical and  critical.  Strauss  added  to  a  general  ad- 
mission of  the  Hegelian  point  of  view  a  love  for  the 
critical  studies  bo  much  neglected  by  that  party. 
Brought  up  in  the  moderate  orthodoxy  of  Tubingen, 
he  had  studied  at  Berlin  under  Schleiermacher,  but 
caught  the  critical  rather  than  the  philosophical  side  of 
that  master's  teaching,  and  especially  interested  him^self 
in  the  solution  of  the  question  relating  to  the  origin 
and  credibility  of  the  Gospels,  already  partially  consid- 
ered in  the  critical  inquiries  of  the  old  rationalism,  and 
of  the  school  of  De  Wette.  It  was  an  investigation 
which  in  its  nature,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided, and  in  its  similarity  to  the  contemporaneous  dis- 
cussions of  classical  criticism,  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  before  described  in  reference  to  the  Pentateuch, 
A  few  woi-ds  of  explanation  conceniing  it  are  necessary, 
previous  to  the  statement  of  the  nature  of  Strauss's 
work.' 

As  early  as  the  last  century  the  resemblance  between 
the  thi-ee  "  synoptical "  Evangelists  had  excited  atten- 
tion; and  examination  was  directed  to  discover  the 
cause.  Some,  as  Wetstein,'"  supposed  that  one  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  borrowed  from  the  third ;  others, 
as  Michaelis  "  and  Eichhom,  that  the  three  were  all  de- 

'  The  aeeount  of  this  controToraj  maj  be  seen  in  biabop  Marsh's  Sis- 
serlaHon,  18OT  ;  and  a.  continuatioa  of  the  history  subaequently  to  his  work 
in  the  introduction  to  the  naKslatioti  of  ScMeiennacher's  Essay  em  St. 
Lvke,  182S  {by  the  present  Bp.  TlilrlwaU).  Tbe  controTcrey  is  also  treat- 
ed with  great  learning  anil  reverence  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  Introd,  to  Nea 
Test.  i.  (373-425).  Important  references  and  quotations  in  regard  to  it 
are  given  in  the  Appendii  to  Tregelles'  edition  of  Home's  Introd.  1 0th  ed. 
voi  iv  ■  also  see  Amand  Saintea,  Hht.  p.  ii.  12  ;  Kenan's  Etudes  de  FHist. 
Relig.  (Effl.  3);  Ease's  Leben  Jem;  Quinet's  review  of  Strausa  (CEutTes, 
vol.  va).  A  series  of  studies  on  the  Bulgect  ia  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  Rewe  Oerm.  1862,  by  Michel  Nicholas. 

'"  Wetstein,  with  Mill,  Calmft,  and  others,  regarded  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
to  be  the  epitome  of  St.  Matthew's.  Griesbach  and  Dr.  Townson  thought 
that  St.  Luke  as  well  as  St.  Mark  had  seen  the  one  by  St.  Matthew.  A 
further  list  may.  be  seen  ia  Tregelles  (as  above),  p.  642 ;  and  Davidson  (as 
above). 

"  Michaelis  regarded  the  Greek  translator  of  St.  Matthew  to  have  had 
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rived  from  one  common  original,  now  lost ;  others,  aa 
ScMeiermacher,  that  they  were  composed  from  many 
detached  written  narratives ;  others,  as  Herder,  and 
subsequently  Gieseler,  that  they  were  the  committal  to 
writing  of  the  oral  tradition  common  in  the  church. 
Thus,  whether  the  Gospels  were  regarded  as  copies,  or 
as  being  composed  from  earlier  documents,  or  from 
primitive  tradition,  the  effect  was,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  natural  testimony,  and  instead  of 
being  three  witnesses  they  became  one.  Tlie  fourth 
Gospel  also  was  involved  in  uncertainty.  Bretsclmei- 
der  added  the  full  eJtamination  of  it,  and  provoked  a 
discussion  concerning  the  alleged  disagreement  of  its 
tone  and  statements  with  those  of  tno  synoptists." 
Thus  a  chasm  was  introduced  between  the  events  and 
the  record  of  them ;  and  the  testimony  was  reduced  to 
traditional  evidence. 

This  alteration  in  the  critical  attempt  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  independent  authorship  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  interpretation, 
as  seen  in  the  assaults  made  on  the  credibility  of  the 
facts  nan-ated.  In  tlie  hands  of  the  English  deists  and 
of  Keimarus  this  attack  had  been  an  allegation  against 
the  moral  character  of  the  writer.  In  Eichhom  and 
Paulus  the  imputation  of  collusion  had  been  superseded 
by  the  rationalistic  interpretation,  which,  without  de- 
nying the  historical  recital,  denied  the  supernatural, 
and  explained  it  away  by  reference  to  the  peculiarities 

access  to  the  same  Greeli  document  as  Sc.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Semler 
and  Lessmg  adcocnted.  a  Hebren-  or  Sjiiac  original.  Eichhorn  tidopCed 
the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  original,  which  waa  adopted  -with  ehght  altera- 
Uona  by  bishop  Marsh.  (It  was  criticised  bj  bi^op  Rimdolph,  by  Mr. 
Veysie,  and  in  Falconer's  Bampton  Zi-elmes,  1810.)  Sebleiermacher 
regarded  the  Goapela  to  he  pieced  together  out  of  separate  documents. 
Gieseler'e  hypothesis  was  put  forward  in  1818. 

"  ProbaMtia  (fe  Evangel,  et  Epist.  Joannis  origine  el  indolt,  1820. 
The  theory  suggested  was,  that  it  was  written  in  the  second  century.  It 
was  well  answered  by  Schott,  Stein,  afli  others.  The  controyersj  has 
been  revived  in  more  modem  times;  the  Tiibingen  school  denying  the 
authorship  to  St.  John,  Evrald  and  others,  asserting  it.  The  subject  is 
discussed  in  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  TestamirU,  L  233-313. 
See  also  two  articles  in  the  Naiional  Revievi,  'So.  1.  July  ISBS,  and  No,  9, 
July  18B7, 
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of  time  at  whieli  tlie  events  were  described.  The  next 
step  was  to  transfer'  the  doubt  to  the  recital  itself,  and 
to  find,  in  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence  for  the 
events,  the  possibility  for  legend,  and,  in  the  antecedent 
expectation  of  them,  the  possibility  for  myth. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  critical  queetion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Gospels  when  the  work  of  Strauss  appeared. 
The  Hegelian  philosophy  gave  him  the  constructive 
side  of  his  work,  and  criticism  the  destructive.  Setting 
out  with  the  preconception  which  had  lain  at  the  basis 
of  German  philosophy  and  theology  since  Kant,  that  the 
idea  was  more  important  than  the  fact,"  the  mythical 
interpretation  of  history  furnished  to  him  the  medium 
for  applying  this  conception  as  an  engine  of  criticism. 

The  mythical  system  of  interpretation,  though 
slightly  suggested  by  his  predecessors  in  criticism,  was 
Strauss's  great  work.  The  difference  between  allegory, 
legend,  and  myth,  is  well  known.  Our  blessed  Lord's 
miracles  would  be  allegories,  if  they  were,  as  Woolston 
claimed,  parables  intentionally  invented  for  purposes 
of  moral  instruction,  or  facts  which  had  a  mystical  as 
well  as  literal  meaning :  they  would  be  legends  if, 
while  containing  a  basis  of  fact,  thpy  were  exaggerated 
by  tradition :  they  would  be  myths  if,  without  really 
occuiTing,  they  were  the  result  of  a  general  preconcep- 
tion that  the  Messiah  ought  to  do  mighty  works,  which 
thus  gradually  became  translated  into  fact,  A  legend 
is  a  group  of  ideas  round  a  nucleus  of  fact :  a  myth  is 
an  idea  translated  by  mental  realism  into  fact.  A 
legend  proceeds  upwards  into  the  past ;  a  myth  down- 
wards into  the  future."  Strauss's  peculiarity  consisted 
in  trying  to  show  that  if  a  small  basis  of  fact,  height- 

"  On  the  spirit  of  Kant's  pMlosophj  in  this  reapcet,  see  Strauss's  own 
remarka,  Lebeti  Jesa,  Introd.  %  "I. 

"  On  the  contrast  of  mytS  and  legend  there  are  some  good  remarlts  in 
Strauss,  who  quotes  George's  Mytkus  und  Sage  for  the  explanation ;  also 
in  the  Westminster  Rtmew  for  April  1847  (p.  149),  an  article  which, 
though  written  in  favour  of  Strauss,  gives  an  instruetiTe  account  of  the 
object  and  position  of  his  work.  The  history  of  Strauss's  work,  with  its 
antecedents  and  consequents,  mainly  baaed  on  Schwarz  (b.  ii.)  and  on 
Scherer,  but  bearing  marks  of  independent  study,  is  given  in  Mr.  F.  C. 
Cook's  Essay  on  Ideology  in  the  Aids  to  Faith,  1862.    Theodore  Parker 
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ened  "by  legend,  be  allowed  in  the  gospel  historj',  the 
influence  of  myth  is  a  psychological  cause  sufficient  to 
explain  the  remainder.  The  idea  is  regarded  as  pi'ior 
to  the  fact :  the  need  of  a  deliverer,  he  pretends,  created 
the  idea  of  a  saviour :  the  misinterpretation  of  old 
prophecy  presented  conditions  which  in  the  popular 
mind  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah.  The  gospel 
history  is  regarded  as  the  attempt  of  the  idea  to  realise 
itself  in  fact. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  inquiry  is  apparent 
fi-om  one  consideration.  Legends  are  possible  in  any 
age ;  myths,  strictly  so  called,  only  in  the  earliest  ages 
ot  a  nation.  Comparative  philology  has  lately  shown 
that  mythology  is  conneetea  with  the  formation  of  lan- 

Suage,  and  restricted  to  an  early  period  of  the  world's 
istory,"  But  the  eneouracement  offered  to  the  mythic 
interpretation  by  Hegel's  philosophy  will  he  apparent. 
The  mythus  embodying  itself  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel 
was  the  miniature  of  tlie  process  of  universal  nature, 
Everywhere  the  idea  strives  for  realisation. 

Tlie  scheme  of  Strauss  formed  the  link  between 
philosophy  and  criticism.  Philosophy  had  explained 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  not  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tian history.  Criticism  had  explained  the  facts  by  his- 
torical examination,  but  not  by  philosophy.  Strauss 
attempted,  for  the  first  time,  to  present  the  philosoph- 
ical explanation  of  facts  as  well  as  doctrines.  He  ex- 
plained them,  neither  by  charge  of  fraud,  nor  by  his- 
torical causes,  but  by  reference  to  the  operation  of  a 
psychological  law,  the  same  whidi  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy regarded  as  esemphfied  universalfy.  Early 
Christian  fiction  was  resolved  into  a  psychological  law, 
regulated  by  a  definite  law  of  suggestion,  of  which 
plausible  instances  were  traced.  The  gospel  histoi-y 
was  regarded  to  be  partly  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 

haa  giren  an  accurate  analysis,  and  of  course  a  defence,  of  Strauss  (Mixcfl- 
taneous  Wrilings,  p.  231). 

'*  The  new  view  of  the  nature  of  mytha  is  developed  in  Mas  MilHer's 
Essaj  on  Comparative  Mythology,  Oxford  Essays,  1856.  See  also  Xoteil 
(p.  160). 
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partly  an  adaptation  of  real  facts  to  preconceived  ideas. 
This  same  philosopliy,  which  thus  contributed  to  the 
critical  or  destraetive  side  of  the  theory,  also  furnished 
the  reconstructive.  The  facts  in  Christianity  were 
temporary,  the  ideas  eternal.  Christ  was  the  type  of 
humanity.  (36)  His  life  and  death  and  resurrection 
were  the  symbol  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  of 
humanity.  The  former  were  unimportant,  the  latter 
eternal.  An  exoteric  religion  for  the  people  might  ex- 
hibit the  one  i  the  esoteric  for  the  philosopher  might  re- 
tain the  othcr.'°  m     i.     i   ■ 

This  is  StrauBs's  system  and  position.  The  book  it- 
self comprises  three  parts  ;— first,  an  historic  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  history  of  previous  criticism  and  of 
Hermeneutics,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  mythical 
theory  is  most  ably  presented :  "—secondly,  the  mam 
body  of  the  work,  which  consists  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  life  of  Christ,"  subdivided  into  three  parts ; 
viz.  an  examination  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Je- 
sus," of  his  public  life,'"  and  of  his  death  ;"  the  object 
of  which  is  to  point  out  in  the  narrative  the  historic  or 
mythic  elements : — and  thirdly,  a  philosophical  con- 
clusion," in  which  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the  lite 
is  given.  As  a  specimen  of  didactic  and  critical  wri- 
ting it  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  German  litei-ature. 
The  second  part  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  destructive  criticism  had  presented.  If  the  his- 
toric sketches  captivate  by  their  clearness,  the  critical  do 
so  by  their  surprising  acnteness  and  dialectical  power ; 

"  Strauss,  Leben  Jei«,  §  1S2.  (ii.  p.  713.) 

"  %  1-16.  It  oontMna  a  historj  of  the  different  eiplanations  of  sacred 
legends  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  allegorical  systems  of  the  Hebrews  (Philo.) 
and  ChriatiBJis  (Origen) ;  the  system  of  the  Deists;  and  the  Wolfenbiittfll 
Fragmentist;  the  naturalist  mode  of  Eiohhom  and  PauluB,  and  the  moral 
of  Kant;  lastly,  the  rise  of  the  mythic,  both  in  reference  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Then  the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  myths  in  the 
Gospels,  and  a  description  of  the  evangelical  mythus. 

1»  S  UU2.        •'  %  17-43.  ^  §  44-110.  "  %  111-142. 

"  I  I4B-162.  The  author  ^ves  the  dogmatic  import  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  criticiang  the  Christology  of  Orthodojy,  of  Rationalism,  of  Schleier- 
macher,  the  Symbolic  of  Kant  and  De  Wette,  the  Hegelian ;  and  draws  hia 
owa  conclusions. 
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and  the  philosophical  bj^  the  appreciation  of  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  very  doeti-inea,  the  historic  embodiment 
of  -which  is  denied. .  It  is  the  work  of  a  mind  endowed 
with  remarkable  analytical  power ;  in  which  the  force 
of  reflective  theory  has  overwhelmed  the  intuitional 
perception  of  the  personality  and  originality  of  the 
sacred  character  which  is  the  subject  of  his  study." 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  liie  work  was  aston- 
ishing. It  produced  a  religious  panic  unequalled  since 
the  "Wolfenbiittel  fragments.  The  firat  impulse  of  the 
Prussian  government  was  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  book  into  the  Prussian  kingdom ;  but  Neander 
stood  up  to  resist  the  pro;^08al,  with  a  courage  which 
showed  his  firm  confidence  in  the  permanent  victory  of 
truth ;  saying  that  it  must  be  answered  by  argument, 
not  suppressed  by  force  ;  and  forthwith  wrote  his  own 
beautilul  work  on  the  life  of  Christ  in  reply  to  it.  Tet 
neither  the  peculiarity  of  8trauss's  theory  nor  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  work  gave  ground  for  the  panic.  For  the 
book  was  in  truth  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a  fuller 
development  of  principles  already  existing  in  Ger- 
many; and  Schleiermacher,  before  liis  death,  when 
contemplating  the  tendency  of  religious  criticism,  had 
predictetl"  the  probability  of  such  an  attempt  being 
made.  Nor  was  the  work  irreligious  and  blasphemous 
in  its  spirit,  like  the  attacks  ot  the  last  century.  It 
professed  to  be  executed  solely  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence ;  and,  thougli  subversive  of  historic  religion,  to  be 
conservative  of  ideal.  The  critical  part  was  only  a 
means  to  an  end ;  its  real  basis  was  speculative.  But 
the  literary  aspect  of  the  question  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  religious.  The  heart  spoke  forth  its  terror  at  the 
idea  of  losing  its  most  sacred  hope,  the  object  of  its 
deepest  tru^t,  an  historic  Saviour.  The  alarm  had  not 
been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  attack.     He  is 


a  Renau's  critique  on  Strausa.   (Etudes 
13  (p.  263)  from 
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descrited  by  a  hostUe  critic"  aa  a  '  young  man  fall  of 
candour,  of  sweetnesa,  and  modeaty,  of  a  spirit  almost 
mystical,  and  as  it  were  saddened  by  the  diaturbance 
wbicli  had  been  occasioned.'  But  he  became  a  martyr 
for  bis  act,  and  an  outcast  from  the  sympathy  of  re- 
ligious men.  Unable  to  exercise  his  singular  gifts  of 
teaching  in  any  profesaorabip,  he  has  continued  to  write 
trom  time  to  time  literary  monographa  of  more  defiant 
tone  ;  proofe  of  bis  ability,  but  vehicles  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions.  (3T) 

The  effect  on  the  different  theological  critics  tlu-ougb- 
out  Germany,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  was  so  remark- 
able, that  the  year  1835,  m  which  the  book  was  pub- 
lished, is  as  memorable  in  theology  as  the  year  1848  in 
politics.  The  work  carried  criticism  and  philosoph;]^  to 
Its  farthest  limits,  and  demanded  from  theolo^ans  of  all 
classes  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
origines  of  Christianity."  The  ablest  theologians  either 
■wrote  in  refutation  of  it,  or  reconsidered  their  own 
opinions  by  the  light  of  its  criticisms.  (38)  The  alarm 
at  the  loss  of  the  historic  basis  of  Christianity  created  a 
strong  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  the 
commencement  of  which  has  already  been  named ;" 
and  gave  the  death-blow,  not  only  to  the   Hegelian 

"  Edeac  Quiret  ((Eavns,  iii.  816,  reprinted  from  Seme  des  Deux 
afondca,  Sept  1838).  His  words  are,  "Un  jenne  homme  plein  da  can- 
deur.  de  douceur,  de  modestie,  une  Sme  presque  mjetique  ct  comme  at- 
trist^e  lu  broit  qu'eUe  a  caus*."  The  unaltered  view  which  Strauss  now 
takes  ol  hia  own  work,  after  the  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  is  givea  m 
the  Vorrede  to  Ms  Gesprache  von  JUiiteji  vbersetzt  und  erlauteri,  1B60. 
It  is  quoted  in  the  National  Meview,  No.  23,  art.  7. 

»  The  effect  which  it  produced  is  described,  with  details  of  the  answere 
written  in  book  iL  of  the  excellent  Utile  work  of  C.  Schnarz  already 
named,  Geschichte  der  Neuesten  Theologie,  185S.  This  part  Of  the  work 
is  tnin!]al«d  into  French,  with  some  useful  notes,  in  the  Aw.  Germ.  vol. 
ii.  parts  iL  and  iii.  See  Note  38  (p.  000).  The  most  useful  replies  are  those  of 
Neander  and  Dorner.  Dr.  Beard  also  published  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
called  Vaices  of  Ihe  Church  (1846),  containing  tranalations  of  the  Essay  by 
Quinet  above  quoted,  of  one  by  A.  Cocquerel  (pero),  and  others.  Dr. 
Mill's  work  on  77ie  Applkalion  of  Pantlieisiic  Pnnciplea  to  the  Gospel) 
(1840)  is  iDt«nded  also  aa  a  reply.  The  Life  of  Christ,  cont^ned  in  vol.  i. 
of  Dean  Milraan's  Hiitory  of  ChrUtianity,  also  contains  important  remarks 
on  Strauss's  scheme. 
"  P.  241. 
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school,  tut  almost  to  the  passion  for  ontological  specu- 
lation in  Germany,  While  Bome  thus  assumed  a 
clmrchly  and  conservative  aspect,  others  outstripped 
Strauss,  and,  uniting  with  French  positivism,  advanced 
into  utter  pantheism  and  materialism. 

The  Hegelian  party,  to  which  Strauss  belonged,  and 
which  would  fain  have  been  excused  from  this  reduciio 
ad  (ibsiirdum  of  its  principles,"  became  split  into  sec- 
tions through  the  various  attempts  made  to  parry  the 
blow,  and  reconstruct  their  system  on  the  philosopnical 
side.  The  critical  tendency  had  now  too  found  a 
home,  by  means  of  Strauss's  work,  among  the  Hege- 
lians ;  and  this  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  school  of 
historical  criticism  to  be  hereafter  described,  which 
arose  in  Strauss's  own  university  of  Tiibingen.'" 

We  have  now  explained  the  circumstances  attending 
the  change  which  closed  the  second  and  introduced  the 
third  period  in  German  theology. 

In  this  third  period,  which  is  that  of  contemporary 
thought,  we  may  distinguish  four  broadly  marked  ten- 
dencies ;  three  within  the  church,  and  one  directly  infi- 
del in  character  outside  of  it."° 

The  last  named,  which  we  shall  describe  first, 
started  from  Strauss's  position,  and  advanced  still  far- 
ther. It  sprang  irom  the  destructive  side  of  the  Ilegeli- 
an  philosophy,  and  has  sometimes  been  named  the  young 
Hegelian  school.  From  the  first  it  lacked  the  air  of  re- 
spect toward  religion  which  Strauss  did  not  throw  aside 
in  his  work ;  and  it  also  extended  itself  from  theology 
to  politics. 

"  Scherer  clearly  brings  out  this  relation  of  Strauss's  work,  in  g  5  of 
the  urticl?  before  quoted, 

"  Accordingly  it  will  be  underatood  that  tlic  mentjoii  of  "  the  oM 
Tiibingen  school "  of  the  last  century  denotes  a  Pietist  school  like  that  of 
Bengol  or  Pfaff ;  the  mention  of  '■  the  new  Tubingen  school  "  means  one 
of  ultra-ratiooalism. 

"  The  materials  for  the  following  sketch  have  been  largely  supplied  by 
the  work  of  Schwari,  and  partly  by  an  article  before  cited  in  the  Wesl- 
tninaler  Revieie  for  April  1851.  Schwarz,  after  devoting  the  first  chapter 
of  boolt  ii.  to  the  Strausaan  contests,  devotes  the  second  and  first  three 
cb^tera  of  book  iii.  to  the  history  of  these  four  ni 
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Bruno  Bauer,"  a  Professor  at  Berlin,  by  turning 
Buddenly  round  from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most 
heterodox  position  in  Lis  school,  may  be  classed  with 
Strauss  in  his  method,  thougli  not  in  his  sphit.  He 
xsarried  out  Strauss's  critical  examination  of  the  Gospels 
with  a  coarse  ridicule  ;  and  extended  it  by  denying  the 
historic  basis  of  fact,  and  imputing  the  myth  to  the  per- 
sonal creation  of  the  individual  writer.  But  his  succes- 
sors advanced  even  farther.  As  Bauer  developed  the 
critical  side  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach"  and  Euge='  devel- 
oped the  philosophical,  and  destroyed  the  very  idea  of 
religion  itself,  by  showing  that  the  idea  of  God  or  ot 
rehgion  is  of  human  construction,  the  giving  objective 
existence  to  an  idea.  The  aspiration,  instead  of  guar- 
anteeing the  existence  of  an  object  toward  which  it  is 
directed,  is  represented  as  creating  it.  This  was  the 
final  result  of  the  subjective  point  of  view  of  the  Kant- 
ian philosophy,  and  of  the  idealism  of  Hegel.  Eeason 
"  SeeAmandSainW9,bookii,  ch.  lR;HaBe,  §450;  Hundeshageu,  Der 
Dmt.  Prot.  S  17.  Braoo  Bauer,  bora  1809.  was  once  Professor  at  Bonn, 
and  teacher  fit  BerUn.  In  his  first  manner  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Hegel,  in  works  published  from  18SB  to  1833,  sudi  as  a  criticism 
on  Strauss,  and  also  On  the  Old  Testament.  From  1839  to  1843  he  ex- 
hibited a  dcstruetire  tendency  directed  i^ainstthe  aacred  books;  e.g.  a 
work  on  the  Prussian  church  and  aoience,  and  a  criticism  on  St.  Johns 
Gospel.  The  persecution  which  he  enoonnteced  stimulating  his  opposition, 
ho  diowed  in  his  next  works  (in  18*2  and  1843)  a  spirit  of  defiance  in  his 
Dai'  EkleJcts  Chrktenthtm.  From  1843  to  1849  he  connected  him^lf 
with  quesUons  of  politics,  and  wrote  largely  on  soml  science.  Smce  tot 
period  he  has  again  written,  both  in  theologj,  critics  of  Jhe  Gospels  ^d 
Epistles,  and  ^  polities.  A  list  of  his  works  and  a  sketoh  of  his  mental 
character  may  be  found  in  Vapereau,  Diet  des  Gontemp.  18B8. 

"  On  this  movement  see  Schwarz,  b.  iii.  cb.  i. ;  and  on  the  bennan 
political  socUlism  see  the  Narik  Britah  Si^/Uw.  No.  23,  for  Aug.  1848. 
Feuerbach  (see  Vapereaa)  was  author  of  many  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  about  1883  to  184S.  His  chief  ^orks  on  rehgion  ware  ^at 
Vm(»Vs  CkrUUnthum,  (1851),  and  i>as  Wmn  der  S^ligimi,  184^ 
The  former  work  waa  translated  in  1854,  and  contains  a  discussion  (1)  of 
the  fine  or  anthropological  essence  of  religion ;  (2)  of  the  fa  se  or  dieo- 
Ibeical.  His  eoUected  works  have  been  published.  Tb&  HalluelK  Ja/ir- 
bichr  was  his  organ.  Criticisms  on  his  school  arc  given  by  Barth^mesB 
(fftrt.  Grit,  d^  Soctr.  <fc  la  Phil.  Mod.  b.  liii.  ch,  n.),  and  by  E.  Kenan 
(Etudei  de  VHut.  Relig.  p.  40B).  -,      ■  p    -, 

"  Kuee,  once  a  teacher  at  Halle ;  went  mto  voluntary  exile  at  Pans, 
like  Heine  in  1S43 ;  was  mixed  in  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  1848 ;  and 
in  1850  became  an  eiile  in  England.     See  Vapcreau. 
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must,  it  was  pretended,  be  followed,  to  whatever  extent 
it  contradicts  the  feelings.  Tlieology  becomes  anthro- 
pology ;  religion,  mythology ;  pantheism,  atheism  ;  man, 
collective  humanity,  becomes  the  sole  object  of  the 
belief  and  respect  which  had  been  preA-iouely  given  to 
Deity  ;  rehgion  vanishes  in  morality.  The  love  of  man 
becomes  tlie  stibstitute  for  the  love  of  God,  This  was 
a  position  analogous  to  that  which  positivism  reached 
in  Trance,  but  from  a  mental  instead  of  a  physical  point 
of  view.  This  form  of  thought  found  expression  in  lit- 
erature through  the  poetry  of  Heine,''  and  linked  itself 
Tvith  political  theories  of  communism  more  extreme 
than  the  contemporary  ones  in  France. 

Still  the  lowest  point  was  not  reached  :  religion  was 
treated  as  a  psychological  peculiarity,  and  the  virtue  of 
benevolence  recognised.  But  when  religion  was  felt  to 
be  only  an  idea,  and  the  belief  of  the  supernatural  to 
be  the  great  obstacle  to  political  reform,  an  intense  feel- 
ing of  antipathy  was  aroused ;  and  Schmidt,"  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Stimer,  reached  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view  held  by  Volney,  the  worship  of  eelf-love.  This 
new  school,  which  had  arisen  in  tlie  few  years  subse- 
quent to  Straues's  work,  mingled  itself  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Germany  in  1848,  and  was  the 
means  of  exciting  the  alarm  which  caused  the  suppres- 
sion of  them.  Smce  that  date  the  school  has  been  ex- 
tinct as  a  literary  movement. 

The  tendency  iust  described  was  entirely  destruc- 
tive. The  three  othei-s,  which  remain  for  consideration, 
exist  within  the  ehm-ch,  and  are  in  their  nature  recon- 
structive, and  aim  at  repelling  the  attacks  of  Strauss  and 

"  See  above,  note  on  p.  16.  Gutakow  and  Mundt  belonged  to  the 
same  school.  The  former  a  dramatic  poet,  whose  works  against  religion 
were  about  1839,  in  the  Prefaces  to  Letters  of  F.  Sehlegel,  &c. ;  the  latter, 
librarian  at  Berlin,  waB  noted  for  his  political  connexion  with  the  party  of 
young  Germany,  rather  than  for  any  assault  on  religion.  See  Vapereau 
for  an  account  of  hie  works.  Tlie  spirit  of  this  school  was  tinged  with 
bitternesa  against  existing  institutions. 

"  Gaspard  Schmidt  (1806-1866)  wrote  in  184B,  under  the  pseudonj'm 
of  Max  Stimer,  Der  einiigt  vnd  tela  Eigenikum.  His  later  works  were 
on  political  economy. 
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of  other  preTioiis  critics.  The  one  that  we  shall  de- 
scribe first  is  that  which  is  most  rationalistic,  and  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  Strauss's  views ;  and  _is  fre- 
quently called,  from  the  Swahian  tmiversitj  which  has 
been  its  stronghold,  the  Tubingen  school."  It  ia  a 
lineal  offshoot  m  some  slight  degree  from  the  school  of 
Hegol,  and  more  decided^  from  the  critical  school  of 
De  Wette,  before  named.  But  it  stands  contrasted 
with  the  latter  hy  caution,  as  marked  as  that  which 
separates  recent  critics"  of  Koraan  history  from  earlier 
ones,  Uke  Niehuhr.  Like  Strauss,  it  restricts  its  atten- 
tion to  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  a  direct  reactiim 
against  his  inclination  to  undervalue  the  historical  ele- 
ment. The  great  problem  presented  to  it  is,  to  recon- 
struct the  history  of  early  Christianity,  to  reinvestigate 
the  genesis  of  the  gospel  biographies  and  doetnne. 
■  Declming  to  approam  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  dogmatic  preconceptions,  it  breaks  with  the  past, 
and  interprets  them  by  the  historic  method ;  proposing 
for  its  fundamental  principle  to  interpret  scripture  ex- 
actly Kke  any  other  literaiy  work.  Pretending  that 
after  tlie  ravages  of  criticism    the  Gospels  cannot 


regarded  as  true  history,  but  only  as  misceUaneous  ma- 
terials for  true  history,  it  takes  its  stand  on  four  of  the 

**  As  schools  of  thought  have  been  oecaaionally  najned  in  this  narrative 
in  connexion  with  universitjes,  it  may  facilitate  clearness  to  collect  together 
the  few  binls  which  have  been  given  concerning  the  aubject.  In  the  first 
period  previous  to  1790,  ire  shoired  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  four 
universitjcfl,  Gottingea,  Leipdc,  Halle,. and  TQbingen  ;  next,  in  the  period 
after  1790,  the  stale  of  Jena  as  the  home  of  rationalism  and  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  In  our  second  period  we  pointed  out  the  condidon  of  Berlin 
hs  the  seat  of  philosophical  reaction  under  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel ;  and 
indirectly  of  the  universities  which  represented  the  school  of  De  Wette. 
In  the  third  period,  the  school  of  Lutheran  reaction  has  specially  existed  in 
Beriin,  L^psic,  Erlangen,  Kostock,  and  the  Russian  university  of  Dorpat ; 
the  school  of  "  Mediation  "  chiefiy  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Bonn ; 
and  the  bistorico-critical  at,  Tabingen.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  £oe  the 
completion  of  the  account,  that  the  Tubingen  school  is  now  almost  eitinct 
in  its  original  home  ;  and  that  the  two  nnivci«tiea  which  at  the  present 
time  represent  the  freest  eritioistn  are  supposed  to  be  Giesaen  and  Jena. 
Tha  latter  is  marked  by  the  realistic  school  of  philosophy  described  in  Note 
41.  Hilgenfeld,  the  best  representative  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  ia  Pro- 
fessor there  ;  see  Note  39,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
"  B.  g.  Th.  Mommsen. 
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Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  genuineneBs  of  which  it  cannot 
doubt,  and  finds  in  the  struggle  of  Jew  and  Gentile  its 
theory  of  Christianity."  Cnristiani^  is  not  regarded 
as  miraculous,  but  as  an  offshoot  of  Judaism,  which  re- 
ceived its  final  form  by  the  contest  of  the  Petrine  or 
Judseo-Christian  party,  and  the  Pauline  or  Gentile ; 
which  contest  is  considered  by  it  not  to  have  been  de- 
cided till  late  in  the  second  century.  By  the  aid  of  this 
theory,  constnicted  from  the  few  boots  which  it  admits 
to  be  of  undoubted  genuineness,  it  guides  itself  in  the 
examination  of  the  remainder,  tracing  thein  to  party 
interests  which  determined  their  aim,  pronouncing  on 
their  object  and  date  by  reference  to  it."  In  this  way 
it  arrive  at  most  extraordinary  conclusions  in  reference 
to  some  of  them.  Not  one  single  book,  except  four  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  ia  regarded  to  be  authentic.  The 
Gospel  called  liat  of  St.  John  is  considered  as  a  treatise 
of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  written  late  in  the  second 
century  to  support  the  theory  of  the  ^0705.  It  will 
thus  be  perceived  that  the  in(;[uiry,  though  it  profess<» 
to  be  objective,  yet  has  a  subjective  cast. 

The  leader  of  this  school  was  Christian  Baur,  (89) 
lately  deceased ;  a  man  of  large  erudition  ;  a  wonder 
of  acuteneas  even  in  Germany ;  distinguished  for  the 
extraordijiary  ability  displayed  in  his  reply  to  the  at- 
tacks made  on  Protestantism  by  the  celebrated  Roman 
catholic  theologian  Moehler :  and  though  the  doctrinal 
result  of  the  school  is  ethics  or  pure  Socinianism  and 
naturalism,  and  the  critical  opinions  obviously  are  most 
extravagant,  the  sagacity  and  learning  shown  in  the 
monographs  published  by  it  make  them  some  of  the 
most  instructive,  as  sources  of  intbrmation,  in  modem 
theology,  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  aright. 
From  an  orthodox  point  of  view  the  efieet  of  the  school 
is  most  destructive ;  hut,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
'  schools,  it  manifests  a  tenacious  hold  over  the 


"  Viz,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galntiatis,  and  the  t 
Corinth. 

^''  An  csplsnation  and  criticism  of  some  of  these  opinions  are  gii 
Davidson's  latrodiKlimt  to  the  Nca  Testament. 
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historic  side  of  Christianity,  and  has  affected  in  a  liter- 
arv  way  the  schools  formerly  described,  which  claim 
lineage  from  the  older  critics. 

As  the  tendency  jnst  described  is  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  older  critical  schools ;  so  the  next  holds 
a  similar  position  to  the  philosophical. 

The  school  is  frequently  on  this  account  described 
by  the  same  name,  of  "  Mediation  theology," '"  origin- 
ally applied  to  Scbleiermacher,  because  it  attempts  to 
unite  science  with  faith,  a  true  nee  of  reason  with  a 
belief  in  scripture.  It  comprises  the  chief  theological 
names  of  Germany,  some  of  whom  were  disciples  of 
Scbleiermacher,  others  of  the  orthodox  portion  of  the 
Hegelian  party.  Then:  object  is  not  simply,  like  the 
revivers  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  to  surrender  the  Judg- 
ment to  an  external  authority  in  the  church,  nor  to  give 
unbounded  liberty  to  it  like  the  critical  school:  not 
o-oing  back  like  the  one  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
church,  nor  progressing  hke  the  other  to  new  discov- 
eries in  religion,  they  seek  to  understand  that  which 
they  believe,  to  find  a  philosophy  for  religion  and 
Christianitv. 

Two  theologians  stand  out  above  the  others,  as 
evincing  vitality  of  thought,  and  boldly  attempting  to 
grapple  with  the  philosophical  problems  ;—Domer 
and  Kothe,"  both  very  original,  but  bearing  traces  of 
the  influence  of  their  predecessors.  The  former,  mould- 
ed by  the  HegeUan  school,  investigates  the  Clinstologi- 
"  Vei-mitielWngs-TheBlogie,  and  sometimes  called  BevtschtThiolosU. 
See  Schwmz,  booklii.  ch.  ii.  The  owrna  of  this  party  are  the  SM^ 
vnd  Kritikett  and  the  Jfetie  Evangel.  KirchenieUun^. 

"  I>omer  bom  in  1809;  sucoeBdrelj  Professor  mseverftlimiTersiUes- 
he  haa  recently  gone  to  Berlin.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratificalion  that  his 
great  work,  described  in  the  text,  is  now  m  course  of  translaUoD.  The 
aicountoftheBucccsaiTe  stepa  through  which  it  passed  may  be  seen  m 
the  American  Bibliotk^a  S«tra  for  1S49.  Also  an  account  of  it  is  giTen 
in  Theodore  Parker's  Jfis«Ho«™«s  HVfcs,  p.  287.  Lange,  author  of  the 
Leben.  Jesu,  ought  perhaps  to  be  named  along  with  the  tno  m  the  text,  aa 
belonging  to  this  school.  j  j         j.  r         11,= 

"  PMhapB  these  two  theologians  ought  to  be  regarded  apart  from  the 
average  of  the  members  of  the  Mediation  school,  as  being  of  a  grander 
tvpe.  They  approach  the  subject  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  aiso  are 
more  largely  moulded  by  philosophy.     On  Rotbe,  see  Note  40  (p.  4o7). 
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cal  problem  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Christianity ;  the 
latter,  moulded  rather  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher, 
has  attempted  the  cosmological,  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  religion  and  providence. 

The  work  of  Corner  on  "  the  Person  of  Christ " 
formed  an  epoch  in  German  theology,  by  its  fulness  of 
learning,  its  orthodoxy  of  tone,  and  its  union  of  specu- 
lative powers  with  historic  erudition.  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is,  that  God  and  man  have 
been  united  in  an  historic  person  as  the  essential  con- 
dition for  effecting  human  salvation.  If  the  doctrine 
be  viewed  on  the  speculative  side,  the  problem  is  to 
show  d  priori  that  this  historic  nnion  ought  to  exist ;  if 
viewed  on  the  historic,  to  prove  that  it  has  existed  as  a 
fact.  The  great  aim  of  the  Christology  of  the  Hegelian 
system  was  to  effect  the  former ;  the  aim  of  Strauss  was 
to  destroy  the  latter.  Domer  strove  to  reconstruct  the 
doctrine,  by  making  the  historical  stndy  of  its  progress 
the  means  of  supplying  the  elements  of  information  for 
doing  so.  He  commences  by  an  examination  of  other 
religions,"  in  order  at  once  to  show  the  existence  in 
them  of  blind  attempts  to  realise  that  truth  which  the 
incarnation  supplied,  and  to  prove  the  impossibility 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  can  have  been  borrowed 
from  human  sources,  as  tlie  critical  and  mythical  iater- 
pretei-s  would  assume.  He  discovers  in  all  religions 
the  desire  to  unite  man  to  God ;  but  shows"  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the 
oriental,  which  humanised  God ;  nor  from  the  Greek, 
which  deified  man  ;  nor  from  the  Hebrew  in  its  Pales- 
tinian form,  which  degraded  the  idea  of  the  incarnate 
God  into  a  temporal  Messiah ;  nor  in  its  Alexandrian 
form,  which  never  reached,  in  its  theory  of  the  Aoyo'^, 
the  idea  of  the  distinction  of  person  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father.  Thus  establishing  the  originality  of  the  idea 
in  Christianity,  and  exhibiting  it  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  world's  yearnings,  he  traces  it  in  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  apostolic  age,"  next  as  marking 

"  In  the  Einltitung.  "  Id.  *'  Vol.  i.  period  i.  ch.  i. 
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the  different  heretical  sects,"  which  respectively  lost 
sight  of  one  of  the  two  elements,  till  he  finds  the 
church's  explicit  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  its  ful- 
ness ;"  and  then  pnrsnes  it  onwards  through  the  course 
of  history  to  the  present  time."  Though  the  work  is 
to  an  English  mind  difficult,  through  the  air  of  specula- 
tion whim  pervades  it,  and  perhaps  open  to  exception 
in  some  of  its  positions ;  yet,  viewed  as_  a  whole,  it  is  a 
magnificent  ai^iment  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  exhib- 
iting the  incarnation  as  the  satisfaction  for  the  world's 
wants,  as  the  original  and  independent  treasure  in 
Christianity ;  and  showing  the  process  through  which 
Providence  in  history  has  caused  the  doctrine  to  be 
evolved  and  preserved. 

The  other  great  problem,  the  origin  of  things,  and 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  which  is  at  the  basis 
of  religion,  as  the  incarnation  is  at  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  been  less  frequently  handled.  Originally 
discussed,  like  tlie  latter,  in  controversy  with  the  early 
unbelievers,  it  had  been  touched  upon  in  the  specula- 
tions of  Averroes  and  Spinoza,  in  the  materialism  of 
French  infidelity,  and  in  t!ie  earlier  systems  of  specula- 
tive philosophy  in  Germany  itself.  It  was  this  problem 
which  was  attempted  by  Rothe.  (40)  Advancing  be- 
yond this  first  question,  he  has  considered  the  scheme  of 
Providence  in  the  development  of  religion,  and  the  the- 
ory of  the  Christian  church  in  relation  to  political  so- 
ciety. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  his  system : 
his  mind  is  too  original  to  admit  of  comparison  williont 
injustice ;  yet  the  speculations  of  our  own  Coleridge, 
who  on  philosophical  principles  makes  the  state  to  be 
the  realisation  of  the  church,  will  perhaps  give  some 
imperfect  conception  of  the  character  of  his  attempts. 

This  second  school  that  we  have  been  considering, 
though  approximating  extremely  nearly  to  orthodoxy, 
and  furnishing  the  works  of  most  value  in  the  modem 
theology,  yet  seeks  to  approach  religion  from  the  psy- 
chological or  philosophical  side.     It  speculates  freely, 

"  Id.  oL.  ii.  and  iii.  "  Epoche,  Abth.  2.  "  Vol  ii. 
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and  believes  revelation  because  it  finds  it  to  coincide 
with  the  discoveries  of  tree  thought.  But  there  is  a 
third  tendency,  which  believes  revelation  without  pro- 
fesfiiug  to  understand  it ;  which  rests  on  the  revelation 
in  scripture  as  an  objective  verity,  and  believes  the 
Bible  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  without  questioning 
its  material.'" 

The  first  germ  of  this  reaction  in  favour  of  rigid 
orthodoxy  was  observable  in  the  feeling  aroused  by 
the  theses  of  Harms,  in  1817,  already  named,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  tricentenary  of  the  Refoi"- 
mation  ;  but  it  was  q^uickened  bv  the  attempts,  initiated 
by  the  Prussian  king,  between  t£e  years  ISiil  and  1830, 
to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Calvioistie  branches  of  the 
Protestant  church. " 

The  time  seemed  then  to  thoughtful  men  a  fitting 
one,  when  doctrines  were  either  regarded  as  unimpor- 
tant or  superseded  by  the  religious  conaciousnras,  to 
unite  these  two  cimrches  under  the  bond  of  a  common 
nationality,  and  the  practice  of  a  common  litargy.  But 
the  old  Lutheran  spirit,  which  still  sun-ived  in  the  re- 
tirement of  country  parishes,  was  aroused,  ard  some 
pastora  underwent  deprivation  and  persecution  rather 
than  submit  to  the  union."  This  new  movement  at 
first  caught  the  spirit  of  pietism,  just  as  had  been  the 
ease  with  ijiat  of  Schleiermacher ;  but  gradually  aban- 
doned it  for  a  dogmatic  and  ehurchlike  aspect,  as  he 
for  a  scientific  expression.  Its  aim  was  to  retuni  to 
the  Lutheranism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  rally 
round   the  confessions  of  faith  of  that  period.     Heng- 

"  If  the  reader  follows  out  the  pedantic  but  uscM  mode  before  named, 
ofamm^ng  the  actual  schooU  of  theology  after  the  raehion  of  foreign 
aaaemblies,  he  will  place  in  the  right,  the  frienda  of  the  cocfessional  theol- 
ogy ;  in  the  centre,  those  of  the  mediation  theology ;  in  the  left,  the  oM 
critical  school  of  De  Wetle;  and  in  the  eitreme  left,  the  school  of  Tiibui- 
gen.  The  first  haa  its  chief  seat  in  Pruaaia,  and  the  third  probably  in 
Thuringia  and  central  Geraianj. 

"  See  Kahnia,  p.  262,  &o.;  Am.  Saintes,  part  ii.  ch.  s  ;  Haae,  §  468; 
Schwu^,  book  iii.  cb.  iii. 

•'  The  dissenters  from  the  union  were  not  recognised  legally  by  the 
state  till  IMS.  {See  the  references  given  in  the  last  note.)  The  principal 
of  those  who  dissented  were  Kellner,  Scheibel,  and  Huschko. 
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stenberg"  at  Berlin,  and  Hiivemiek,"  are  the  names  best 
known  as  representing  this  party  at  tlie  period  of  which 
we  epeak.  Their  eiforts  were  directed  to  criticism  rather 
than  to  doctrine,  to  reconstruct  tlie  basis  for  Christianity 
in  Judaism  by  defending  the  authenticity  and  credibility 
of  the  ancient  scriptures.  In  doctrine  and  the  canon, 
they  reverted  to  the  position  of  the  Reformation.  But 
the  alarm  ensuing  upon  the  work  of  Strauss,  in  1835,  ui- 
veeted  this  movement  with  a  more  reactionary  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  journar'  which  gave  expression  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  views,  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  an 
ecclesiastical  censorship,  frequently  marked  by  defiance 
and  severity,  like  the  tone  of  Luther  of  old. 

The  panic  caused  by  the  revolutions  of  1848  gave 
increased  stimulus,  by  adding  a  political  reaction  to  the 
religious.  The  extreme  rationalist  party  had  favoured 
the  Revolution,  and  the  school  of  Schieiermacher  had 
supported  the  schemes  for  constitutional  government. 
In  the  suppression  of  liberty  which  ensued  for  about 
ten  years,  the  orthodox  movement  in  theology  united 
itself  witili  the  reaction  in  political.  Absolute  govern- 
ment was  not  merely  a  fact,  hut  a  doctrine.  The  theo- 
logical reaction  was  no  longer  the  spiritual  aspiration 
of  Germany  seeking  repose  after  doubt,  but  a  political 
movement  veiled  under  an  ecclesiastical  colour.  The 
result  has  been,  the  creation  of  a  Lutheran  party  far 
more  extreme  in  its  opinions  than  the  one  iust  de- 
scribed ; — the  political  leader  of  which  in  the  Prussian 
parliament  was  the  jurist  StaLl ;"— intolerant  towarck 

"  Hengstenberg,  bom  in  1802;  professor  aC  Berlin.  Ilia  works  are 
well  known.  Hia  work  on  Chriskilogy  (1829),  IntroiJuetion  to  the  Penta- 
teuch (1831),  Commeatarj  on  the  PEalma  (1843),  and  aereral  others,  ore 
translated. 

"  Hiivernick,  Professor  at  Konigsberg;  died  a  few  years  since.  His 
chief  works  are,  a  Commentary  on  Daniel  (1838);  and  on  Introduction  to 
the  Old  TeaCament,  which  is  translated. 

"  The  Eoanijeliscli^  Kirckemeilunff,  the  organ  of  hia  opinions,  was 
PieUsl  till  about  I8H8;  aflec  which  it  favoured  the  reaction;  especially 
since  the  theological  disputes  of  1845  and  the  political  revolution  of  1848. 
See  Hase,  §  451 ;  Schwarz,  book  i. 

"  Slahl,  wbo  died  in  1861,  waseminenlforpictyaa  well  as  learning.  His 
views  may  be  learned  from  an  address,  Ueber  0/irisilkhe  ToUranz,  1865. 
The  JTreujiei^unifiB  the  journal  whichhas  supported  this  political  reaction. 
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other  churches,  suspicious  of  any  independent  associa- 
tions for  religious  usefulness  in  its  own,  disowning  piet- 
ism because  of  its  unchurehlike  character,  and  in  its 
principles  going  back  beyond  the  Eeformation,  discard- 
ing the  siibjective  inward  principle,  and  reposing  on 
the  objective  authority  of  the  church.  Taldng  a  politi- 
cal view  of  religion,  it  does  not  so  much  a^  what  is 
truth,  but  what  the  church  asserts  to  be  true.  Though 
not  offending  popular  prejudices  by  the  introdnction 
of  Homish  doctrines  or  rites,  it  really  reposes  on  tlie 
Romish  principle  of  a  visible  authoritative  church  with 
mystical  powers,  upholding  a  rigid  sacramental  theory 
and  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Extending  the 
sacramental  ef&eacy  to  the  minieterial  office,  and  deny- 
ing communion  between  God  and  the  individual  soul 
independently  of  the  church  as  the  element  of  com- 
munication,'' Yet  it  contains  many  honoured  names, 
and  has  produced  many  instructive  works.  The  move- 
ment in  English  theology,  which  originated  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  panic  caused  by  the  liberal  acts  of  the 

The  "Theology  of  tho  Confesaons"  (i.  e.  of  Augsburg,  &e.)  is  the  niuue 
which  is  given  to  the  movement  by  its  friends.  See  Kahnia,  p.  311  eeq. 
Much  interesting  information  in  reference  to  it,  thoogh  occasionally  ex- 
pressed in  a  rude  manner,  together  with  references  to  tlie  German  authors 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  will  be  found  in  the  North  Brititli  Review,  Na 
47,  Feb.  1856,  and  SritUh  Quarterly  Jieaieic,  No.  46,  April  1856.  The 
eitractfl  there  quoted  are  the  authority  for  several  of  the  statements  here 
made.  See  also  Schwari,  iii.  3 ;  Hundesliagec,  Ber  Deutsche  Frotestant- 
ismus,  §  22. 

"  In  ennmernting  a  few  names  among  those  that  belong  to  this  reac- 
tionary party,  it  is  fiur  lo  state  that  some  of  them  have  not  taken  open 
part  in  the  political  aspects  of  it,  and  do  not  teach  all  that  ia  described  in 
the  last  few  lines,  which  rather  eipress  the  teaching  of  the  more  violent, 
and  mark  the  tendencies  to  which  the  others  only  approximate.  Some  of 
tiie  beat  known  are,  Barless,  Dclitzch,  Eeil,  as  biblical  investigators; 
Budelbach,  Guericke,  Bchtnid,  Kurtz,  and  Kahnis,  as  historical ;  and  Klie- 
foth  in  practical  doctrine.  (Kahnis  has  however  lately  adopted  free  views 
incritidsm.  See  Colani's  Nouvclle  Revue  de  la  Thenlogie,  S\i\y  1892.) 
Yilinar  in  Hesse  Caaael,  and  Leo  at  Halle,  belong  to  the  most  ultra  section 
of  the  school.  The  universities  where  it  predominates  are  named  at  p. 
217.  Those  however  who  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  theologians  here 
described  ought  not  to  forget  to  render  a  tribute  to  the  reverent  piety  and 
high  motives  of  many  of  them.  They  are  men  nbo  know  and  love  Christ, 
and  are  striving  to  lead  men  to  love  him. 
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government  which  was  introduced  by  the  reform  act," 
offers  a  parallel ;  with,  the  exception  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical principles  then  advocated  had  always  had  sup- 
porters in  the  English  church,  whereas  they  were  nearly 
new  in  the  Lutheran.  The  Liitlieran  movement  too, 
only  proposes  to  go  back  to  the  Eeformation,  the  Eng- 
U^  ecclesiastical  movement  professed  to  go  back  to  the 
early  fathers.  (41)- 

While  the  church  has  thus  attempted  a  renovation 
of  itself  m  doctrine,  the  value  of  which  some  will  dis- 
pate,  all  will  allow  thankfully  that  there  has  been  a 
deep  increase  of  spiritual  life  throughout  tlie  German 
churches.  Eeligion  indeed  bad  never  died  out ;  but 
in  the  retirement  of  country  districts'*  the  flame  of 
divine  love  still  burned  with  uiiextingnislied  glory. 
This  spiritual  fire  has  now  spread,  and  expressed  itself 
in  acts  of  earnest  life.  Foreign  missions  have  been 
promoted ;"  an  inner  or  home  mission  establislied  for 
schools,  and  other  religions  agency ;"  and  an  annual 
ecclesiastical  diet"  constituted,  for  promothig  co-opera- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  improvement." 


"  It  ia  a  remarkable  circumstance  tbat  the  Oxford  n 
church  of  England  was  at  first  an  anticatholie  nioTcment.  The  Cathohc 
EmandpatJon  Bill  and  the  liberality  of  the  parliament  after  the  Beform 
BUI  created  an  alarm,  which  led  to  the  study  of  the  con-junng  divmes  and 
Anglo-catholica  who  had  asserted  the  rights  of  the  ohnrch,  and  to  the  re- 
production of  their  opbiona.  Deeper  causes  were  however  at  work ; 
among  which  was  the  wiah  to  find  a  more  solid  groundwork  for  church 
belief;  but  the  political  circumatancea  contributed  the  stimulua,  though 
ttiey  were  not  truly  the  cause.  . 

"  The  names  of  Stilling  and  Oberlin  have  been  already  cited,  f.i 
inslauces  of  devoted  Christians  who  realised  the  truth  and  tried  to  spread 
it.  Awriter  in  the  Foraan  QaarUrly  J?e«ieto,  vol.  xxv.  p.  132,  attests 
from  personal  experience  his  knowledge  of  the  esistence  of  earnest  faith  in 
parishes  at  the  time  when  the  universities  were  nurseries  of  doubt. 

"  The  missions  esisled  previously,  having  been  commenced  by  the 
Moravianj  m  the  last  century,  and  carried  on  by  several  detached  mission- 
ary associations  in  the  present.  On  the  recent  improvement  in  Germany, 
sea  articles  in  the  Norlh  British  Review,  Ho.  31  for  Nov.  18C1,  and  No. 
40  for  Feb.  1854. 

"  Die  Innere  Minion,  founded  by  Dr.  Wichem. 

"  The  Kirchentag  arose  out  of  the  Kirchenbund,  and  met  first  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  the  church  which  eontains  the  bones  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
in  1848,  while  war  and  revolution  nere  raging  around. 

"  Id  addition  to  those  named  in  the  test,  mention  ought  to  be  made 
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These  three  separate  movements  of  the  present  age, 
even  when  incorrect,  have  contributed  something  to 
form  a  perfect  theology.  In  the  orthodox  school  we 
see  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  Bible,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Keforraation  ;  in  the  mediation  school,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  religious  consciousness ;  in  the  critical 
school,  as  interpreted  by  historic  and  critical  methods. 

Wo  have  now  completed  the  history  of  the  gi^eat 
movement  in  German  theology,  in  its  two  elements, 
doctrinal  and  critical.  Commencing  in  the  first  period, 
— in  doctrine,  with  the  disbelief  of  positive  religion, 
replacing  dogma  by  ethics  ;  and  in  criticism,  supplying 
a  rationSistic  interpretation  :  in  the  second,  it  was  im- 
proved on  the  doctrinal  side  by  the  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  ethics ;  and  on  the  critical  by  a  spiritual 
acknowledgment  of  the  literary  characteristics  and 
psychological  peculiarities  of  revelation :  in  the  third, 
by  a  totfl  reconstruction  of  both  inquiries,  in  a  more 
historic  and  orthodox  spirit ;  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
traditionalist  position  in  reference  to  each.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason, 
was  attempted  in  the  first  by  obliterating  faith  ;  in  the 
second  by  uniting  them ;  in  the  third  by  separating 
them.  The  whole  movement  stands  remarkable,  not 
only  as  being  the  most  singular  instance  in  history, 
where  the  action  of  free  thought  can  be  watched  in  its 
intellectual  stages,  disconnected  in  a  great  degree  fix)m 
emotional  causes,  and  where  the  effort  was  exercised 
bj  the  friends  of  religion,  not  by  foes  ;  but  also  in  the 
circumstance  that  though  referable  to  the  influence  of 
similar  intellectual  causes   as   former   epochs   of  free 


of  the  asTOoiatioii  of  the  "  Frienda  of  Light,"  founded  by  Uhl  ch  whioli 
represents  the  individual  prindple  like  the  Quakers,  and  has  resulltd  iq 
forming  some  free  congregations  in  Konigsberg  and  Magdeburg.  (Consult 
Die  Deutxht  ITieotogie,  p.  28;  Hase'3  Ckurck  History.  %  4S6  )  The 
moTemeut  was  accused  of  raOonalism  by  its  opponents.  Also  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Asacwiation,  begun  in  1832  for  the  relief  of  all  classes  of  protest 
ants,  was  one  of  tlie  first  meitna  of  promoUng  Christian  union  and  in 
directly  produced  the  Kirchentag.  An  aecount  of  these  two  last  associa 
Uons  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  {1S49)  by  C.  H.  Cotlrell,  Reltgiout 
Movements  of  Germany  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century.  Kahnis  notices  ths 
great  facta  of  this  rerival,  but  with  a  slight  sneer  (p.  278,  &c). 
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thought,  it  is  characterised  by  wholly  different  forms 
of  them. 

We  liave  found,  on  nearer  inspection,  as  might  be 
anticipated  in  any  great  raoYeraent  of  mind,  that  instead 
of  being  without  purpose,  and  a  mere  lieap  of  ruins, 
there  was  a  plan  and  method  in  it.  It  is  a  history 
wliicli  offers  much  cause  for  sorrow  and  much  for  ioy. 
Thougli,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  a  period  of  har- 
rowing doubt  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  nation  is 
a  melancholy  subject  for  consideration,  yet  when  it  is 
not  induced  by  immorality,  but  produced,  as  in  this 
instance,  by  the  operation  of  regular  causes,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  attractiveness  of  new  modes  of  inquiry 
which  invited  application  to  the  criticism  of  old  truths, 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  after  being  fully  tested ;  there 
is  something  to  relieve  the  dreariness  ol  the  prospect. 
And  when  we  look  to  the  result,  there  is  abundant  cause 
for  thankfulness.  The  agitation  of  free  thought  has 
produced  permanent  contributions  to  theology.  Ex- 
travagant and  shocking  as  some  of  the  inquiries  have 
been,  and  injurious  in  a  pastoral  point  of  view,  being 
the  utterance  of  men  who  had  made  shipwreck  of 
faith ;  yet  in  a  scientific,  hardly  one  has  been  wholly 
lost,  and  few  could  be  spared  in  building  up  the  temple 
of  truth.  In  criticism,  in  exegesis,  in  doctrine,  in  his- 
tory alike,  how  much  more  is  knovm  than  before  the 
movement  commenced :  and  what  light  has  been  thrown 
on  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  problem,  the  just 
limits  of  inquiry  in  religion.  Each  earnest  writer  has 
contributed  some  fragment  of  information.     At  each 

I»oint  error  was  met  by  an  apologetic  literature,  rival- 
iog  it  in  learning  and  depth ;  reason  was  conquered 
by  reason  ;  and  though  wo  cannot  help  rejoicing  that 
we  are  able  to  reap  the  results  of  the  experience,  with- 
out undergoing  the  peril  of  acquiring  it,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  free  and  full  discussion  has  in 
the  end  resulted  in  truth :  the  very  error  has  stimu- 
lated discovery.  So  far  from  being  a  warning  against 
having  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  inquiry,  it  is  an 
unanswerable  ground   for   reposing   confidence  in   it. 
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Christianity  ia  not  a  religion  tliat  need  shrink  fi'oiii 
investigation.  Christians  need  not  tremble  at  every 
onset.  Our  religion  is  vital,  because  true ;  and  we 
may  place  trust  in  the  providence  of  God  in  history, 
whicli  overrules  human  errors  and  struggles  for  the 
permanent  good  of  men  ;  and,  extricating  the  human 
]-ace  from  tne  follies  of  particular  individuals,  makes 
tiie  antagonism  of  free  discussion  the  means  to  conserve 
or  to  promote  intellectual  troth. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  however  it  is  proper  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  as  hints  to  theological  students, 
in  reference  to  the  study  of  works  of  German  tlie- 
ology.  liany  such  works  ai-e  ti'anslated,  and  many 
more  exist  in  the  original,  which  are  of  the  highest 
value,"  and  are  likely  to  be  read,  and  indeed  may  justly 
be  read,  by  all  students  of  large  cultivation.  The  works 
of  Schleiermacher  or  Domer  in  doctrine,  of  De  Wette 
or  Ewald  in  criticism,  of  Neander  or  Baur  in  history, 
are  works  of  power  as  well  as  erudition,  and  contain 
a  treasure-house  of  infoi-mation  and  suggestion  for  ibose 
who  know  how  to  use  them  wisely,  and  separate  the 
precious  from  the  untrue.  While  I  have  endeavoured 
to  present  a  fair  history  of  the  whole  movement,  I  should 
feel  inexpressible  pain  if  these  remarks  were  the  means 
of  leading  unwary  students  to  plunge  un^ardedly  into 
the  study  of  many  parts  of  it.  Its  original  connexion 
with  the  deist  and  ethical  points  of  view,  and  the  con- 
stant sense  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
have  impressed  even  some  of  the  more  orthodox  writers 
with  a  few  -peculiarities,  of  which  a  student  ought  to 
be  made  aware :— for  example,  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  a  kind  of  Christian  pantheism ;  a  disposition  to  re- 
duce miracle  to  a  minimum ;  and  in  the  department 
of  Christian  doctrine  to  consider  Christ's  life  as  more 
important  than  his  death,  and  to  regard  the  atonement 
as  an  effect  of  the  incarnation,  instead  of  the  incarna- 
tion being  the  means  to  the  atonement. 

"  It  is  enough  to  mention  Schleiermaeher'a  GlausbenstekTe,  and  the 
works  of  Ewald ;  e.  g.  the  prefaces  k»  the  poetical  and  prophedeal  boobs, 
and 'tis  work,  tlie  OeMhicMr.  rfca  Hebr.  Volktu. 
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If  then  a  young  etudent  would  avoid  a  chaos  of  be- 
lief, and  pursue  a  healthy  study  of  the  German  writers, 
there  are  two  conditions  which  he  ought  to  observe. 
First,  care  should  be  taken  to  understand  the  precise 
school  of  thought  which  his  author  represents,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  prepossession 
in  him ;— a  remark  true  in  reference  to  all  literature, 
but  especially  important  in  that  which  marks  a  particu- 
lar phase  of  controversy.  (iS)  Secondly,  a  student's 
duty  to  English  society,  and  to  the  church  of  which  he 
is  a  member— as  also,  I  humbly  venture  to  think,  to  his 
own  soul — requh-es  that  he  shall  first  listen  thought- 
fully to  the  vernacular  theology  of  England.  Let  him 
learn  the  chief  affirmative  verities  of  the  Christian  faith 
before  meddling  with  the  negative  side.  Let  liim  mas- 
ter the  grand  thoughts  or  solid  erudition  of  Hooker  and 
Pearson ;  of  Bull,  and  Bingham,  and  Waterland ;  of 
Butler  and  Paley ; — the  seven  most  valuable  writers 

ErobabIy_  in  the  English  church ; — and  then  reconsider 
is  oj)inions  by  the  light  of  foreign  literature.  Ea^;h 
one  of  US  is  on  his  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  trial. 
ISTone  whom  duty  calls  need  be  afraid  to  encounter  it 
in  God's  strength,  and  with  prayer  to  Christ  for  light 
and  truth  and  love. 

It  remains  to  mark  the  influence  produced  by  Ger- 
man theology  on  free  thought  in  other  countries.  ('13) 

In  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  we  shall  carry  on 
the  history  of  free  thought  in  France,  from  the  point 
at  which  we  left  it"  down  to  the  present  time.  We  shall 
find  that  the  open  attacks  on  Christianity  of  former 
times  have  ceased.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  present 
century  has  been  constructive  of  belief  in  spiritual 
realities,  not  destructive;  but  the  reconstruction  has 
in  some  cases  been  so  connected  with  an  abnegation 
of  revelation,  that  it  merits  some  notice  in  a  history  of 
free  thought. 

The  speculative  thought  in  France  during  the  pres- 
ent century  has  manifested   itself  chiefly  under  four 

"  In  Lecture  V,  (p.  194.) 
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forms :"  (1)  a  sensational  school,  called  in  tho_  early 
part  of  tlie  centory  Ideology,  in  the  latter  Positivism  : 
(2)  a  theological  school,  which  has  attempted  to  re-estab- 
lish a  ground  for  reposing  on  dogmatic  authority :  (3) 
a  social  philosophy,  which  has  directed  iteelf  to  the 
study  of  society  and  labour :  and  (4)  the  eclectic  philoso- 
phy, created  by  German  thought,  which  has  sought  to 
reconstruct  truth  on  the  basis  of  psychology.  _  The 
chronological  sequence  of  these  schools  connects  itself 
with  the  political  sequence  of  events,  and  has  altered 
with  their  change.  We  must  trace  them  briefly  m 
succession,  in  order  to  understand  their  religious  influ- 
ence and  tendencies.  The  first  has  tended  directly  to 
atiieism,  the  second  to  superstition,  the  two  last  indi- 
rectiy  to  pantheism. 

When  treating  of  Volney  in  a  former  lecture,  we 
noticed  the  philosophy  which  took  its  rise  amid  the 
rnins  caused  by  the  revolution.  Christianity  was  re- 
placed by  materialism,  theism  by  atheism,  ethics  by 
selfishness.  The  philosophy  of  Cabanis,  of  Volney,  and 
of  De  Tracy ,°°  was  founded  so  entirely  on  a  pliysical 
view  of  human  nature,  that  it  could  hardly  aid  in  any 
way  in  instilling  nobler  conceptions.  Society  grew  np 
without  the  belief  of  God  or  immortality ;  but  in  this 
very  poverty  the  system  met  ite  downfall.  The  deep 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart  craved  satisfaction.  The 
inextinguishable  poetry  of  the  soul  yearned  for  the 
spirituS.;  tlie  devotional  instincts  of  human  nature 
caught  the  first  notes  of  that  heavenly  melody  to  which 
they  were  naturally  fitted  to  he  attuned. 

Literature  rather  than  religion  was  the  source  from 
which  the  mind  of  France  began  to  imhihe  tlie  deep 
and  spiritual  conceptions  which  obliterated  the  mate- 

"  See  Damiron,  E»sai  sir  VHhtoire  de  la  Philotophie  en  France  a» 
igme  sieele  1828;  nnd  Nettement'a  i?is(.  (&  la  Ziil.  Franc,  stmt  la  Jie- 
zioralion,  1853,  and  Hid.  de  la  Litl.  Franc,  sous  le  6ot,«er«menl  de 
Juilht,  eap«cially  b.  v,  ri,  vii,  si;  and  a  revieff  of  Nettement  m  fl^e 
Bnliili  Quarterly  Reviea,  No.  37 ;  also  H.  J.  Rose's  OhrtsUan  Advocate  i 
Pitbliealion  for  1882.  ^  ,   ,^     . 

"  See  Morell'fl  Sitt.  of  Philosophy,  i.   US-12,  and  Damiron,  pp. 

(1-ioa). 
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rialism  of  the  revolution.  The  spiritual  tone  of  such  a 
writer  as  Chateaubriand,"  eimilar  to  that  of  the  Eoman- 
tic  literature  of  Germany,  awakened  in  France  early 
in  the  century  the  conceptions  of  a  world  of  spirit,  of 
chivalrous  honour,  of  immortal  hope,  of  divine  Provi- 
dence; and  led  mankind  to  feel  that  there  was  Bome- 
thing  in  them  nohler  than  mere  material  organism ; 
even  a  spirit  that  yearned  for  the  world  invisitle. 
Chateaubriand  showed,"  in  answer  to  the  school  of 
Voltaire,  that  Christianity  was  not  merely  suited  to  a 
rude  age,  hut  was  the  iriend  of  art,  of  intellect,  of  im- 
provement. The  church  as  yet  possessed  only  little 
influence.  Beginning  to  revive  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  IJapoIeon,  who  saw  clearly  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  religion,  its  moral  useftilness  was  lessened 
hy  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  opposing  the  public 
liberty,  when  patronised  by  the  government  after  the 
re-estahli^ment  of  the  monarchy. 

Tlie  nobler  conceptions  just  described,  whether  they 
arose  from  literature  or  from  religion,  gradually  pene- 
trated into  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men;  and,  the 
ground  being  time  prepared,  several  rival  systems  of 
lought  gradually  sprang  up  in  the  fifteen  years  (1815- 
1830)  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  revolution  of  1830  gave  freedom 
to  France,  there  was  a  universal  activity  of  mind,  and 
free  thought  assumed  a  bolder  attitude ;  sceptical,  if 
compared  with  the  Christian  standard,  but  embodying 
deep  moral  convictions,  if  compared  wilii  the  unbelief  of 
the  last  century.  Among  the  definite  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy, theoretical  or  practical,  which  were  proposed 
for  acceptance,  the  first  which  we  shall  notice  was 
Socialism." 

"  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848)  wrote  bis  GlnU  da  Ohriitiammie  in 
1802.  See  Nettement,  first  work,  quot«d  aboTe,  vol.  i.  b.  i. ;  aad,  seconil 
work,  vol,  iL  p.  330  ;  and  tlie  criticism  by  Villemain,  La  Trib-ane  Modeme, 
eh.  V. ;  and  Sflinte-Benve's  PorlraiCs,  vol.  z. 

"  In  his  Oeiiie  d«  Chrielianisme. 

"  The  BourceB  for  understanding  the  systems  of  Socialism,  beades  the 
works  of  its  founders,  are  Alfred  Sudre's  Histoire  et  Refutation  du  Com- 
muniame,   1850,   (espedally   eh.    it1-ii,)  which  obtained  the   Monthvon 
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■It  origiuated  witli  St.  Simon."  The  stirring  events 
of  the  great  revolutionary  era,  together  with  the  social 
philosophy  of  Rousseau  which  preceded  it,  had  directed 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  social  life.  St.  Simon 
had  lived  through  this  penod,  and  early  in  the  present 
century  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  schemes  of  social 
reform ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  in  1825,  announced 
his  ideas  as  a  new  religion,  a  new  Christianity.  In  the 
ferment  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  opin- 
ions of  this  dreamer  became  suddenly  popular,  and, 
enlisting  around  them  some  distinguished  ramda,  forced 
themselves  on  tie  attention  of  the  public  during  the  two 
following  years;  and  as  the  political  schemes  which 
resulted  from  them  have  left  their  mark  on  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  the  time,  they  merit  some  attention. 
St.  Simonism  offered  itself  as  a  system  of  religion, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  government,  which  should  be  the 
perfect  cure  of  all  the  evils  which  existed.  The  source 
of  liese  evils  St.  Simon  conceived  to  be  the  want 
of  social  unity ;  individualism,  selfishness,  to  be  the 
cause  of  virtual  anarchy.  He  considered  that  philoso- 
phy and  religion  had  striven  in  vain  to  remedy  the 
evil,  because  they  had  not  made  the  spiritual  to  bear 
upon  the  material  interests  of  mankind.  This,_which 
was  the  trne  remedy,  he  proposed  to  discover  historic- 
ally- 
Borrowing  the  thought  of  the  German  plnlosopners, 
he  sought  it  in  the  elements  which  are  to  operate  on  liu- 
man  nature  in  the  progress  of  its  development.  The  mode 
of  development  by  which  society  advances  to  perfection 
he  found  in  a  supposed  law,  that  society  snows  two 
great  epoehs,  whidi  in  long  cycles  alternate, — the  or- 
prizc,  and  gives  a  history  of  communiam  io  all  ages;  also  Netlemenl, 
second  work,  ii.  b.  vii.;  Morell's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  ch.  yii.  §  2 ;  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  RevU«i,  No.  90,  Julj  1831 ;  and  in  the  WeUminaer 
Revieie,  18S2 ;  and  two  very  valuable  articlea  in  the  North  British  Remem, 
No.  18,  May  184B,  and  No.  30,  Feb.  1849.  Those  who  are  aware  how 
much  Sodalism  has  inflneneed  French  philosophy  and  literature,  as  well  as 
politics,  will  see  Uiat  it  is  at  once  the  indei  of  certain  forms  of  reli^oua 
thought  and  the  cause  of  subsequent  ones,  and  ivill  pardon  the  space  be- 
stowed in  the  teit  upon  these  visionary  schools. 
™  1T60-I825.    Seo  Morell,  as  above. 
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ganic  and  the  critical ;  the  former,  where  tlie  individual 
19  obedient  to  the  purpose  of  the  society  ;  the  second, 
where  the  individual  rises  against  it.  He  found  two 
instances  of  them  in  tlie  ancient  and  modem  world 
respectively,  viz.  in  the  ancient  pagan  period  and  its 
disruption :  and  again  in  the  Catholic  centralization 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  disorganization  which  suc- 
ceeded from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  French 
revolution.  He  considered  himself  to  be  raised  up  to 
announce  the  dawn  of  the  tliird  organic  period,  the 
world's  millennium,  a  new  epoch,  and  a  new  religion. 
It  was  to  be  the  realisation.of  the  fraternity,  which  tlie 
great  moral  teachers  of  the  world  had  promised  and 
prepared.  Tliis  religion  consisted  in  raising  the  indus- 
trial classes,  by  a  scheme  which  it  is  u-relevant  to  our 
purpose  to  explain. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  socialist  system  was 
that  of  Fourier,"  which,  though  presented  more_  as  a 
scheme  of  social  amelioration,  and  less  as  a  religion, 
implied  the  eame  abnegation  of  Christianity.  Starting 
from  an  avowedly  pantheistic  view  of  philosophy,  the 
author  of  it  gradually  passed  through  the  sciences,  until 
he  arrived  at  man,  and  reached  ftie  study  of  humao 
history  and  constitutions.  Exaggerating  the  good  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  ignoring  the  necessity  for 
any  other  than  a  social  power  to  amend  the  heart,  he 
traced  the  source  of  evil  to  social  competition,  and  pro- 
posed to  rearrange  society  on  the  prinei^  of  substitu- 
ting co-partnership  for  competition,"  The  two  ideas 
aocordingly  which  these  speculations  introduced  were  ; 
— first,  mat  European  society  was  approaching  a  crisis, 
the  peculiarity  of  which,  as  distinct  from  former  ones, 
would  be,  that  it  would  he  an  industrial  revolution ; 
and  the  industrial  mind  would  obtain  the  mastery  of 
the  administration  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  accompani- 

"  Fourier  1768^1818.  See  the  same  aoarcea  for  information,  and 
Ncttement'8  second  work,  ii.  SO.  One  of  the  chief  Fourierists  was  Con- 
Sidfiraot.  ,  .       ,  ,      p        1  - 

"  it  was  a  system  in  fact  which  has  been  tried  in  the  mode  of  working 
tbe  CorniGh  mines. 
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ment  would  be  a  new  organization  of  industry  on  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  We  cannot  track  these  schools 
into  their  ramincations"  and  their  indirect  expression 
in  lighter  literature,"  nor  notice  the  levelling  system 
of  communism  or  co-operative  socialism  which  com- 
pleted the  cycle ;"  but  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  ensued,  the  schemes  for 
oi;ganization  of  labour  were  one  of  its  peculiarities ; 
the  social  repiiblic  of  those  who  regarded  the  democ- 
racy as  &  means,  mixed  with  the  political  republicans, 
who  thought  it  to  be  an  end. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  schemes  of  these  socialist 
philosophers,  thoogh  analogous  as  poHtical  theories,  in 
proposing  organization  of  labour  and  consequent  mo- 
nopoly, to  the  English  socialism  of  Owen  before  named, 
are  unlike  it  in  philosophical  origin  and  religious  ten- 
dency. In  philosophical  origin  his  system  rests  on 
sensation,  theirs  on  feeling ;  his  degrades  human  nature, 
theirs  elevates  it.  His  denoimces  priestcraft  as  impos- 
ture, and  religion  as  obsolete  ;  theirs,  though  identify- 
ing religion  and  industry,  regards  religion  as  the  highest 

"  The  St.  Simonians  separated  aboot  1881  into  Ino  parties;  ore  led 
by  Gazard,  showing  a  logical  tendency,  and  including  Leyroui ;  and  tbe 
other  led  by  Enfant  at  MenilinoDtaiit,  showing  an  emotional,  among 
whose  adherents  was  Michel  Chevalier.  The  source  of  dispute  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  worliiug  classes  and  of  woman  ;  Enfantin  going  beyond 
tbe  other  school  in  reference  to  these  points.  In  1632  the  government 
interfered,  and  dispersed  his  supportevs.  On  the  relation  of  French  jour- 
nalism to  tbe  political  movements,  sec  tvo  articles  in  the  British  Quarierly 
Eevieut,  vols.  iii.  and  ix. 

"  The  novels  of  such  writers  as  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  &e,  give 
eipres^ion  to  these  aspirations  for  social  improvement,  and  the  disposition  to 
attribute  all  evil  U>  social  disarrangeiuent. 

'"  The  systems  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier  did  not  demand  the  abrogation 
of  social  inequality  between  man  and  man.  Both  would  revolutionise  the 
present  state  of  things ,  but  the  one  woidd  replace  it  by  a  graduated  scale 
of  functionaries,  the  other  by  a  more  democratic  and  less  federal  system  of 
corporations.  Bat  commmiism  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  entire  social 
equality  as  regards  the  material  advantages  of  life.  The  old  schemes  of 
Baboeuf  and  the  first  French  revolution  hardly  eiisted  in  18*8,  but  were 
replaced  by  two  forms  of  eommunism,  the  theoretic  or  "Icarian"of 
Cabet,  and  the  practical  of  Louis  Blanc  On  these  systems,  with  that  of 
R^tidhon,  see  the  sources  before  described,  especially  Sudre  and  the  JVorlh 
British  ReineK,  No.  2u,  nhere  this  new  phase  is  well  described.  Also 
Base's  Church  History,  %  493. 
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expreBBion  oftamamty,  the  ™t  god  *?  -fMol;  °jj"je 
J.  SpvBloBini  ■  his  bads  to  deism  or  atheism,  theirs  to 
™„the  °m  %et  theirs  is  not  less  hratfhl,  for  they  reject 
S  S;mpt  the  dogmatic  teaching  "trc.Ut'^n 
thoush  they  appropriate  the  Christian  Tirtiies  hke 
£e  Sernal  plSo.ophy  they  resolve  the  Deity  mto  a 
law  aooordinito  which  the  nniTorse  evolves. 

One  of  til?  minds  however  which  was  trained  in  the 
1.  i^ptj*  fiimoTi  viz  Comte,"haa  developed  a  sys- 
Sm  known' brtre' lame  of  Positivism,  which  in  its 
eff«ts  k  not  ierely  thns  negative,  hnt  amonnts  to  po.,. 
?ive  and  donatio  unbelief.  He  showed  trace,  of  the 
SooHrom  which  he  sprang,  both  in  considenng  poh- 
«cs  to  be  the  highest  science,  in  regardmg  hmnamty 
as  a  nrogress,  and  in  adducing  individnalism   aB  the 

rmasilative  stage,  wherein  the  mind  m^res  mto  final 
3  and  reffri  phenomena  to  special  providence ; 
rstcond,the  melaWsic.l,.wl'«?i-' '^e  Idea  of  SJiper- 
natnral  or  personal  cansos  hemg  discarded,  it  seeks  tor 
abstact  essences ;  the  third,  Bie  positive,  wherein  it 
S  «ntent  with  generalized  facts,  and  does  not  ask 
fof  cause  '■  The  iirst  in  it.  religious  phase^theisUC ; 
teTecond  pantheistic;  the  thh-d  atheistic.  ^"/SSr 
tion  of  sciSnce  consists  in  reaching  the  ttod  stage, 
wherein  the  knowledge  is  strictly  generalized  from 
risatlon.  Having  thus  seized  the  law  which  presides 
.•  Comtrt  *.t  -oik,  m  PMfc.ofK.  »«.  l""'  S.-'f  bX 

'^"  InSxluollon  ch.  i.  (E.gli.b  licml«K»i.) 
"  li  ch.  ii.  and  books  1-v. 
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over  intellectual  development,  and  settled  the  limits  of 
the  human  reaaon  to  be  confined  to  phenomena,  agree- 
ing in  this  respect  with  the  ideologists,  and  opposed  to 
Cousin,  he  next  offered  a  classification  of  the  sciences, 
commencing  with  the  simplest,  and  showing  that,  as 
the  mind  passes  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the 
methods  of  investigation  multiply ;  accompanying  his 
account  by  a  delineation  of  the  steps  in  each  case  by 
■which  science  attains  perfection ;  and  thus  gradually 
ascending  to  the  science  of  man"  and  socieW,  to  -which 
the  prehminary  investigation  had.  been  the  preface, 
designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  showing  how  the  sci- 
ence of  society  may  be  similarly  brought  into  the  posi- 
tive stage. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  Comte.  Tlie  very  breadth 
of  it  possesses  an  attraction  ;  and  if  viewed  merely  as 
a  logic  of  the  sciences,  it  may  justly  command  attei.- 
tion.  Many  of  the  analyses  which  he  supplies  of  tlie 
methods  and  history  of  science  are  masterly ;  and  his 
generalisations,  even  when  hasty,  are  fertile  in  sugges- 
tion. He  was  a  most  original  and  powerful  thinker ; 
scientific  ratlier  than  artistic.  But  his  philosophy, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  grand  system  of  materialism 
which  is  silent  about  God,  spirit,  personal  immortal- 
ity ;  diametrically  opposed  to  Christianity,  in  tliat  it 
makes  man's  social  duty  higher  than  his  individual, 
science  the  only  revelation,  demonstration  the  only 
authority,  nature's  laws  the  only  providence,  and  obe- 
dience to  them  the  only  piety ;  and  destroys  Christianih' 
by  destroying  the  possibility  of  its  proof.  In  later  life 
this  distinguished  man,  feeling  the  unutterable  yearnings 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  the  necessity  that  his 
philosophy  should  afford  satisfaction  to  them,  invented 
the  system  of  religion  developed  in  his  catechism  ;'°  in 
which,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  employed  by 
Feuerbach  or  St.  Simon,  he  regarded  the  collective 
humanity  aa  the  true  God,  the  proper  object  of  worship 
and  reverence ;  and  marked  out  a  church  and  a  cult, 

"  Book  vi.  ^  See  note  on  the  subject  in  Lecture  VIII. 
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the  cariontnre  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  the 
world's  heroes  should  receive  canonization,  ihe  prooa- 
bility  o!  mental  derangement  palliates  the  absurdity 
of  this  system  in  the  originator,  but  throws  the  burden 
of  responsibility  from  the  master  upon  those  who  are 
insane  enough  to  adopt  it.  ,  ■  .  a      ■  i.  .1 

TVe  have  traced  two  of  the  schools  which  flourished 
in  the  second  ciuarter  of  this  century.  Another  remains, 
which  has  inciin-ed  from  opponents  the  charge  ot  pan- 
theism, viz.  the  idealist  school,  commonly  called  the 
Eclectic ;  (44)  which  was  especially  dominant  m  t  ranee, 
and  in  the  uniTersity  ot  Paris,  during  the  rule  ot  the 
Orleans  dynasty.  Viewed  as  a  philosophy  it  is  a  very 
noble  one.  Implying,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  attempt 
to  reap  the  haryest  of  the  industry  ot  all  preceding 
schools  of  philosophy,  it  was  the  chief  means  ot  restor- 
ing intelleStaal  and  spiritual  belief  to  rranee,  and  of 
criating  the  great  movement  ot  historical  study  whioh 
marks  Slat  piriod  of  French  literature.  Commencing 
with  a  reaction  against  the  materialist  and  sensational- 
ist school,  it  sought,  by  imitating  the  mode  by  which 
Eeid  had  refuted  the  philosophiofl  scepticism  ol  Hume, 
to  and  a  method  for  restoring  belief  in  spintnal  reali; 
ties-  and  afterwards,  when  its  chief  leader  Cousin 
had  been  exiled  to  Germany,  he  brought  back  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  successive  speculative  schools  which 
existed  there.  ,  . 

The  results  of  the  preceding  efforts  are  expressed  m 
him  His  system  consisted  in  a  psychological  analysis 
of  the  human  consciousness,  which  led  hmi  to  believe, 
that  spiritual  truth  is  revealed  to  the  reason,  or  intui- 
tion/and  impersonal  power,  apart  from  the  Innrtatons 
of  sense,  or  of  the  ordinary  critical  faculties  ;  that  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  are  pereeived  by  it 
in  their  absolute,  unlimited  essence ;  anH  that  the  reve- 
lation ot  the  ininite  is  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  truth, 
of  all  moral  obligation,  and  offers  the  clue  to  the  cnti- 
eism  of  religion,  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  history. 


'■  On  CousEd,  see 


Morell'fl  mslor^f>/Fhilo^pfi</,  ii.  478  m 
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and  the  construction  of  a  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
Its  chief  effect  on  literature,  the  permanent  contrihution 
which  it  has  made  to  human  improvement,  is  to  encour- 
age the  historic  atudy  of  every  branch  of  phenomena, 
and  especially  to  exemplify  it  in  the  history  of  thouglit. 
Asserting  that  human  society  is  a  gradual  progress  of 
development  and  of  improvement,  it  regards  every  age  as 
manifesting  some  phase  of  truth,  or  of  error,  and  con- 
tributing its  portion  of  knowledge  to  the  student.  Hu- 
manity is  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation ;  its  social  and 
intellectual  changee  as  manifestations  of  the  Eternal. 

From  this  account,  brief  though  it  be,  the  relation 
will  be  evident  which  such  a  philosophy  and  the  his- 
toric method  of  eclectic  discovery  would  have  towards 
religion. 

As  a  system  of  psychology  it  is  potent,  as  a  means 
of  reasserting  the  dignity  of  human  nature  against  the 
material  and  selfish  ethics  of  a  preceding  age,  and  of 
reconstructing  the  basis  of  ethics  and  natural  religion : 
but  as  an  ontology,  it  is  in  danger  of  unconscious  pan- 
theism ;  of  identifying  God  with  the  universe,  and  re- 
garding Him  merely  as  a  name  to  describe  a  process, 
instead  of  a  person.  As  a  philosophy  of  humanity,  it 
identifies  the  natural  revelation  in  history  with  the  super- 
natural ;  finds  in  the  psychological  faculty  of  intuition, 
not  merely  the  basis  for,  but  the  explanation  of,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  inspiration  ;"  and  in  its  view  of  religion  is 
essentially  antiaogmatie,  reg^arding  religion  as  imper- 
fect and  progressive ;  the  idea  universal,  the  symbol 
transient ;  and  allows  the  psychological  truthfulness 
of  all  creeds ;  and  regards  Christianity  as  only  the  moat 
refined  species  of  them,  as  one  of  the  transient  forms 
that  the  religious  sentiment  has  adopted,  and  as  des- 
tined to  give  place  to  philosophy ;  beneficial  to  human- 
ity, but  not  constituting  it. 

This  philosophy  therefore,  though  containing  so 
many  noble  elements,   ended  in  the  view  which  we 
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have  already  seen  to  exist  in  the  Gnostic  and  German 
rationalism,  that  Christianity  was  not  to  be  Jnal,  the 
one  solitary  and  inal  religions  utterance  ol  (jod  to 


man. 


The  three  schools  illustrate  the  principal  tendencies 
in  which  unbelief  manifested  itselfin  Iranee  prmoiis 
to  the  establishment  of  the  empire ;"  and  show  clearly 
the  intimate  relation  of  particular  kmds  of  sceptical 
yiews  to  particular  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Sapoleon  I.  the  struggle 
flret  commenced  between  the  Viltainan  party  «iid  the 
church;  a  middle  course  being  taken  by  the  eclectics. 
The  constitutional  tendency  of  this  last  school  gave 

"  Purine  the  reiini  of  Laws  Philippe  an  attaclt  was  made  on  the  ,1""' 
v.»i.,  ot  p!»  bi  iK  Je.nit^  on  the  g™.nd  .ha.  the  '•"  «^"«,' 
Kpn.  ruintheiatie  The  same  view  was  adopted  in  an  article  in  J^msera 
mS,S„,  No.  m,  Fob.  1««,  which  1,  jalnjle  in  ™  qVotJ— •>' 
pasiages  ihleh  Indieato  the  tondono,  of  this  PM"?^''. ''"H'™.!"™ 
St  approeiate  the  nloe  of  it  a.  a  reaolion  .e...t  the  ojJ  To««™^ 
Th.  sam.eh.rge  Is  .wr»«d  In  the  sketth  j"*  =■.'■■"•?•?' ?S2 
the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry  (m  M^t  sw  le  i-antli^Bie, 
IMtr"  rSo  Kettement.  «,eond  work,  vol.  l_book  vi ;  Sm«l,  B.™ 
det  Jeaa  Moades,  1860,  vol  ill ;  and  Damiron's  Msat,  pp.  105-187. 
*  «  iThf^been  llirnght  nJeessarj  lonnm.  Salvador  th^w^  .nj.r 

Pa*  Rma,,  ,t  J.nmltm.  His  wriliog.  wer.  onjeised  hj  Mr.  H.J. 
£H  Si..  ^<I..»al.'.  FMuMi^  1831,  and  have  »••;  "l  f- 
Sed  br  (he  Semilie  .ohel.r  A.  FraneJ,  in  a  soties  fM™*  !■=  f ;'; 
„J  *■  M.I.,  J...  24,  Feb.  18,  May  29.  June  4  »■' J.  "'?■  "J'LS 
Renan  in  the  mde,  de  rHiil.  mig.  p.  18B,  &c.  Salvadors  view  is  both 
JewS  and  seoptlal.  Hagolfylnii  Ih?  Je-li.  sl-l™.  1»  "E'*  '^^ 
itv  as  an  offsho^  of  it,  imperfectin  its  Itmd ;  and  looks  to  the  spjnt  ol 
Jid^sm  .a  the  fntnAope  for  th.  world.  He  pr^f-...  •  'Sr^lSto 
called  by  Fnmek  InfimtM»n.  Whatever  m  hia  opposition  to  Chnst^ity 
irnSdJri™ftimthe.cieetic.ehooIi.  th.res.lt of  hl.J.wiJ.p™jad 
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in  lone  those  of  the  last  eentnry,  .ueh  as  Volney.  There  ar.  two  .och 
worltfl  hv  F  Larroque,  vis.  a  destruetive  one.  S:camfn  CrrlijiK  drs  Hoe- 
«*  S^sZZarHU.^,  lint,  a.  thoj  ar.  slated  in  the  dogmas  of 
SZa.  Secondly,  m  Ihe'scrlji™;  in  whl*  he  »sk»"~  S" 
of  dilfiCTlties  in  the  Bible,  hook  by  book ;  and  another  work  constructive 
in  tone,  fienoiNj(i<«i  Sitipmie,  1860.  A  work  of  anndnr  intention  by  F. 
Wnani  »,*i.»i.«.  «  P^m^:  iJ-Ufd,  !.«•.  "S'"  riZdiJed 
stmiiofiotK  1861.  is  a  kind  of  reproduction  of  Dupms  and  Volney,  modihed 
hCF^iffl^^  in  the  preface  to  1h.  last-named  work,  the  writer  refers  to 
SrS^b"  Sin  a°  J  PrSron,  similarly  directed  .gainst  Christianity. 
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them  the  moral  victoiy  diiring  the  restoration,  over 
the  democratic  tendency  of  the  one  and  the  reactionist 
of  the  other.  After  tlie  revolution  of  1830,  the  socialist 
struggle  was  superadded  ;  which,  when  mixed  with  the 
old  ideology,  produced  Positivism, 

The  catholic  church  had  sought  to  restore  faith  in 
Christianity,  partly  by  the  establishment  of  Confe- 
rences''  lectures  to  reply  to  the  systems  now  described  ; 
and  partly  bv  trying  to  satisfy  the  reason  by  establish- 
ing a  rival  pliilosophy,  and  stating  philosophically  the 
grounds  of  faith.  (45)  This  philosophy,  though  noble 
m  its  aim,  and  taught  by  many  pious  minds,  is  vision- 
ary. It  was  based  on  the  pnnciple  first  evolved  by 
Iluet ;  the  weakn^s  of  human  reason,  and  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  submission  to  authority.  In  De 
Maistre,  its  founder,  who  carried  out  in  philosophy 
what  Chateaubriand  did  in  literature,  it  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  abject  submission  to  the  papacy,  as  the 
living  authority  on  earth  ;  accompanied  by  a  sceptical 
disbelief  of  the  value  of  inductive  science.  It  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  different  forms  ;  but  in  all  it  has  been 
an  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for  difficulties  by  means 
of  religion  instead  of  philosophy ;  an  attempt  analogous 
to  tliat  in  other  lands,  not  merely  to  restrain  the  human 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  incidcate  distrust 
of  it ;  falling  into  the  very  error  which  Plato  made  liis 
master  describe,  of  those  who,  baffled  in  the  search  for 
truth,  blame  not  their  own  unskil fulness,  but  reason 
itself;  and  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  contempt  of 
it ;  and  thus  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
seek. 

■*  The  Conferences  originated  with  Frayssinous  in  a  kind  of  public 
oateclii^g  about  1802.  Being  changed  itita  sermons  in  1807,  they  were 
traneferretl  from  the  Cannes  to  St.  Salpiee,  but  closed  by  the  goverainent 
in  1809.  They  were  resumed  in  181S,  and  were  transferred  aboot  1S80, 
■through  Oianam'a  interceBsion  with  the  archbishop  of  Pmis,  De  Quelen,  lo 
N6tre  Dame  ;  where  Lacordaire  opened  hia  course  in  1836.  He,  Ravignan, 
and  Felix,  respectively  made  themselves  distinguished.  A.  PoutmaTtin 
has  pointed  out  the  adaptation  of  each  teacher  to  the  phase  of  public 
thonght.  {Pere  Felix,  1861,  pp.  36-33,  quoted  in  the  Christian  JRemenf- 
braneer,  Jan.  1882).  These  particulars  are  partly  taken  from  Nettement's 
works  above  cited. 
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The  history  of  tliought  in  France,  thus  studied,  ex- 
hibits a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Germany  in  ita 
forms  and  tendency.  In  both  alike  there  has  been  a 
contest,  between  the  school  which  seeks  to  absorb 
Christiamty  in  philosophy,  and  that  which  extinguishes 
philosophy  by  Christianity.  There  ia  an  absence  indeed 
in  France  of  the  spiritual  return  to  a  living  Christian 
faith,  the  union  of  science  and  piety,  which  is  observ- 
able in  the  latter  country.  But  within  the  sphere  of 
natural  religion,  in  reference  to  the  belief  in  a  spiritual 
world,  an  advance  is  perceptible,  if  the  present  condi- 
tion of  France  be  measured  against  that  which  was  ob- 
servable at  the  period  when  the  philosophic  imbelief 
of  the  last  century  predominated. 

Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire,  some  ot 
the  forms  of  philosophy  which  have  been  described 
have  ahnost  disappeared.  The  socialist  philosophy 
has  become  extinct  as  a  direct  movement ;  the  eclectic 
school  has  gradually  passed  from  philosophy  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  chief  tendencies,  so  far  as  mere  material- 
ism does  not,  &s  in  most  reactions,  extinguish  thought, 
are  toward  a  modification  of  eclecticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  iiltramontism  on  the  other." 

The  difference  of  this  new  eclecticism  from  the 
former  kind  seen  in  Cousin,  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
that  was  chiefly  derived  from  Sehelling's  philosophy, 
this  is  an  offshoot  from  Hegel.  Tlie  one  considered 
that  the  mind,  by  its  intuitions,  can  find  absolute  truth, 
and  by  the  light  of  these  absolute  ideas  can  criticise 
history,  and  prejudge  the  end  toward  which  society  is 
moving.  This  denies  the  possibility  of  attaining  abso- 
lute truth.  All  being  is  a  state  of  fiux ;  all  knowledge 
is  relative  to  its  age.  Philosophy  expires  in  historical 
criticism ;  in  the  history  of  the  soul  of  man  under  its 
various  manifestations.  It  rests  in  what  is  ;  it  judges 
only  from  fact.     The  absolute  is  displaced  by  the  rela- 

"  The  church  durini-  the  Bourbon  reBtoralion  was  more  Galhcan  thao 
UltramontiQe.  See  Nettement'a  first  work,  t.  ii.  book  rii.  For  a  aurvej 
of  French  literature  during  the  present  reign,  see  Rejmonds  Etudes  da 
second  Empire. 
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tive  ;  being  by  becoming."  Though  not  positivism  in 
its  aspeeta,  this  system  is  so  in  its  staentiflc  results." 

The  unbelief  is  critical,  not  aggressive.  The  grand 
idea  of  an  historical  progress,  of  tracing  especially  the 
historic  gi'owth  of  ideas,  of  culture,  of  the  great  unfold- 
ing of  humanity,  presides  over  religious  speculations, 
and  lends  its  fascinating  power  and  its  danger.  The 
necessity  is  recognised  for  solving  the  nature  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  satistying  its  wants ;  but 
the  remedy  is  sought  in  other  means  than  in  Christian- 
ity. While  this  is  the  condition  of  the  philosopliy 
just  described,  positivism,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  is  wholly 
antichristian,  and  regards  religion  as  the  product  of  an 
unscientific  age,  for  which  a  behef  in  nature's  laws  and 
science  is  a  sufficient  substitute,  Christianity,  though 
the  ripest  of  rehgious  forms,  is  only  symbolical  of  a 
higher  truth  towards  which  humanity  is  tending. 

We  may  select  the  name  of  a  writer  who  stands 
pre-eminent  in  critical  investigations  connected  with 
religion,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  tone  assumed 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  moat  highly 
educated  younger  spirits  of  the  French  nation,  of  whose 
literature  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  living  ornaments, — 
Ernest  Eenan,'°  Exhibiting  a  mind  of  the  rarest  deli- 
cacy, and  bearing  traces  of  the  collective  cultivation 

"  This  idea  is  well  erprcsaed  in  the  passages  quoted  in  Note  9. 

"  One  of  the  modem  young  French  writers  most  distinguished  for 
power  of  analysis,  is  II.  Tajne,  who  deaerses  mention  in  oonneiion  with 
the  tendency  which  ia  in  a  ditferent  manner  represented  by  Renan.  Tome's 
literary  character  was  alietched,  but  not  with  the  praise  which  he  deserves, 
in  the  Westmiiitler  Revietc,  July  18SI ;  and  also  with  a  special  reference 
to  his  relipous  opinions  In  Scherer,  Melanges,  oh,  iL  He  was  supposed 
to  be  ft  positivist,  but  now  declares  blms«lf  to  fevour  Spinoza. 

"  E.  Reuftu,  bom  1823.  His  chief  works  are,  Hatoire  Ginkrale  ei 
SysUinei  Cooiparis  de»  Langms  Simttigtiei,  1S4G  ;  Be  POrigiii^  du  Lan- 
gage,  1849;  Averroei,  1661 ;  Job,  18Bfl;  OanUifMdei  Caniiques,  1860;  and 
&sajB  collected,  viz.  Esaais  de  Critique  et  de  Morale,  1SD9  ;  and  especially 
Etudes  de  rNisloire  Reiigieust,  1869,  which  contains  a  cemaikabte  pre- 
&C0  on  the  office  of  modem  cridcism.  A  true  criUcisin  on  the  laM  two 
works  may  be  seen  in  Blackwood'g  Magaiine,  Nov.  18S1,  nsed  in  these 
remarks ;  and  another  by  Scherer,  MHangeg  de  la  Ori(ig«e  Religieuse,  ch. 
IV.  He  is  now  writing  on  Let  Origines  da  ChriatioRisine.  See  Friatr't 
Magoiine,  October  1862. 
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which   arises  from   a«'«il»d   acq^intooe   mfli  mo.t 
varied  hraaohes  of  human  culture,  he  has  hrought  his 
S  »4u.iut.»ce  with  the  Sip^ac  tougues  to  hear  on 
the  historical  criticism  of  portions  of  die  HeW  ™" 
ture  ;  and  has  sketched  with  the  hand  ot  »■"«•*«'*'> 
mat  passages  in  the  history  of  religion,— the  svmbol- 
£  ot' mvfliology;  the  monotheistic  systems,  Jewish 
CtaiSiimfrnd  S^omctan ;  the  four  chief  phase,  of 
Chr!  SStf,  the  Catholic,  the  Pfo'f  »'• '^^  f"™ 
theratiouaii'str  and  has  =P«™  «'«<'»"  *K^"'i"?Ce 
ligiou.  tendencies  ot  the  age,  m  essays,  '1"J^,  ™«« 
wlo  feel  most  deeply  paineS  with  the  ™™  Fff^ 
must  acknowledge  to  be  marked  hy  '".«  P™"  'T 
freSiness.     PossSsing  a  deUoate  appreciation  of  the 
nasT  and  a  cheerful  coniideuce  in  tfie  future;  loving 
fh    'advance  of  the  knowledge  of  pl-J/'-  .  "'.^^^g 
TOotesting  against  the  tendency  to  materialism  ,  dread 
Fug  SelSacy  of  opinion,''whioh  threatens  to  snp- 
prSdependenSe  ot  inqnirJ  hy  a  pow»  »«l°g™«  J° 
Neutralization  in  the  state;  the  artist  no  less  than  toe 
critic,  imaginative  as  well  as  "fli"""'  '',?  "S.ch 
studied  as  in  all  respects  the  ™"»"'  '°  ?^!,f  Jjhe 

s^d-iid'ti  t..r"iiSsLrh.?sfa3:| 

mp Ssion     His  view  ot  philosophy  »,'t?,-5ST  » 
?it:rcS\tr 'it4jl?«t^1ll'hS  sx 

form  of  natural  consciousness ;  and  even  "•  «^f « 
expression  to  be  hut  the  poetry,  the  art,  ot  the  imagiu 

..  TM.,il,l,.,.n  .0  He  >'•  ™;S''»  ^'iVrSS^'i*: 
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ative  faculties.  There  is  audible  at  times  an  undertone 
of  despondency,  as  the  sigh  of  one  who  has  searched 
for  truth  and  not  found  it ;"  and  who,  in  despair  of 
discovering  it  on  the  intellectual  side,  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  moral.  Religion,  vain  speculatively,  is  resolved 
by  him  into  ethics.  Taith  expires  in  conscience ;  dogma 
in  morality.  And  this  interesting  writer  closes  hia  specu- 
lations with  the  regret,  that  he  feels  himself  isolated 
from  those  Christian  saints  whose  characters  he  r^ards 
as  the  purest  in  the  world."  Such  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  thought  of  the  most  educated 
thinkers  of  France  ;  a  feeling  of  partial  belief;  partial 
doubt ;  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
t^pe  of  Christian  morality,  yet  mixed  with  an  entire 
distrust  in  the  reality  of  all  doctrines  respecting  the 
object  of  faith,  from  belief  in  which  alone,  as  we  con- 
tend, this  morality  is  the  product. 

Doubts  always  suggest  replies ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  minds  in  the  Protestant  church  of  France  (46) 
that  fully  appreciate  the  doubts  of  educated  minds  such 
as  these,  and  try  to  meet  them  by  a  more  persuasive 
method  than  that  by  which  the  Catholic  school  sought 
to  meet  the  doubters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 
By  the  improper  concessions  however  which  they  have 
made  to  save  the  vital  part  of  religion,  they  have  them- 
selves incurred  the  charge  of  sharing  the  rationalism  of 
Uie  eoantry  with  whose  literature  they  are  acquainted. 
Assuming  a  position  somewhat  like  Sehleiermacher's, 
they  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  critical  theology 
and  doctrinal,  and  endeavour  to  propagate  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.     Yet  in  the  branch  of  doctrinal 

"  At  the  close  of  La  Ohairt  d-ffebreii,  1862,  he  has  however  assumed 
a  new  ol  the  world  and  of  nature,  less  negative  and  more  deficite 

_  See  the  prefaee  to  Shiden  Reltg.  especiaUr  pp.  14,  15.  It  ia  hoped 
that  mjuatice  is  not  done  to  M.  Renan  by  these  statements.  Perhaps  they 
iiiterpret  hia  thoughts  more  pointedly  than  he  himself  would  do,  and  attri- 
bute tohiiu  as  positive  conclusions  what  rather  are  incipient  tendenciea. 
ihey  are  the  result  however  of  a  careful  study  of  hia  various  works,  and 
were  written  before  hia  recent  DUcours  cCOuvertun ;  De  la  pari  ifes 
J'eupUi  Saathqois,  which  seems  to  confirm  them. 
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theology;  it  must  be  feared  that  they  have  either  eon- 
ceded  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  as  obsolete, 
or  at  least  have  improperiy  concealed  thum  as  likely 
to  repel  doubters.  Though  we  must  indeed  be  careful 
wisely  to  divide  the  word  of  life,  and  not  to  quench 
the  quivering  flame  of  faith  by  creating  an  unnecessary 
repugnance ;  yet,  if  Christianity  be  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation from  God,  our  plain  course  is  to  present  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  unmutilated  in  the  mystery  of  its  diffi- 
culties, and  leave  the  result  with  God. 

There  is  one  feature  however,  in  which  these  writers 
are  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  Christian  apolo- 

fists.  They  preach  to  doubtere  not  Christian  dogmas, 
ut  Christ.  If  the  doubters  can  be  brought  to  appre- 
ciate Christ ;  to  meditate  on  his  life ;  to  think  of  him 
as  one  who  tasted  of  human  suffering,  and  knew  the 
poiraancy  of  himian  temptation ;  and  whose  heart  of 
tender  pity  was  ever  open  to  the  petition  of  the  needy ; 
they  will  first  admire,  then  believe,  then  trust :  and 
when  they  have  learned  to  love  him  as  a  Man  of  pity, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  they  may  be  brought,  by  the 
drawings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  worship  and  adore  him 
as  a  God  of  love.  Beginning,  not  with  -liistory,  but 
with  feeling ;  starting  with  a  religion  based  on  the  in- 
tuitive consciousness  of  needing  Diviae  help  ;  we  may 
hope  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  historic  testi- 
mony which  tells  of  the  Divine  plan  for  human  redemp- 
tion :  leading  them  from  the  sense  of  sin  to  Him  who 
saves  from  sin  ;  from  the  inward  to  the  outward ;  from 
Christ  to  Christianity ;  from  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
perfectne^  of  Christian  faith. 
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FEEE   THOUGHT   IN    ENGLAHD    IN   THE    PRESENT    CEHTUET : 
UTTHTMART  OF   THE   COHKBE   OE    LECTUEES  : 


EcctES.  lii,  18. 
Ltt  m  Aear  the  coiulmioa  of  Ike  wlwle  matter  :   Fear  God,  ami  keep 
hit  commandments;  for  this  is  tlie  tchole  duly  of  man. 

IN  the  last  lecture  we  brought  the  history  of  unbelief 
on  the  continent  down  to  the  present  time.  In  this, 
the  concluding  one  of  the  series,  we  shall  complete  the 
history  of  it  in  our  own  country  or  language  during  this 
century ;  and  afterwards  deduce  the  moral  of  our  whole 
historical  sketch,  and  suggest  practical  inferences. 

In  the  account  of  unbelief  in  England,  given  m  a 
previous  lecture,'  we  hardly  entered  upon  the  pr^ent 
century,  except  so  far  as  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  on  works  of  literature,  such  as 
those  of  Shelley ;  or  on  political  speculations,  such  as 
those  of  Owen.  Yet  oven  here  we  were  already  made 
to  feel  the  presence  of  the  new  iniluences,  which  have 
completely  altered  the  tone  of  unbehef.  Even  Shelley  s 
later  works,  though  marked  by  the  outbursts  of  bitter 
passion  against  religion,  contain  more  of  the  spiritualper- 
ception  ^ich  is  the  characteristic  of  present  thought : 

'  In  Lect.  T.  ,       .        ..  .    .l 

'  Some  remnrks  will  be  found  a  few  pages  ."arther,  m  reference  to  tbe 

subjective  spirit  and  atronger   conaeiousneSK  of  the    ethi<sl   element   in 

human  nature,  which  are  evinced  in  tbe  lite ., lure  of  the  present  century. 
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and  the  oblivion  into  which  Owen'a  system  soon  fell, 
save  38  it  haa  been  resuscitated  in  moments  of  political 
disaffection,  together  with  its  failure  to  leave  a  perma- 
nent impression,  like  the  socialist  Bjstema  of  France, 
arose  from  the  circumBtanec  that  the  one-sided  survey 
of  man's  nature,  on  which  it  was  based,  could  not  de- 
ceive an  age  which  was  characterised  by  an  increasing 
depth  in  its  moral  perceptions. 

The  unbelief  of  the  present  day  differs  from  that 
of  the  last  century  in  tone  and  character  ;  and  in  many 
respects  shares  the  traits  already  noticed  in  the  modem 
intoUectaalism  of  Germany,  and  the  eclecticism  of 
France.  It  is  not  disgraced  by  ribaldry ;  hardly  at 
all  by  political  agitation  against  the  religion  which  it 
disbelieves ;  it  is  marked  by  a  show  of  fairness,  and 
professes  a  wish  not  to  ignore  facts,  nor  to  leave  them 
unexplained.  Conceding  the  existence  of  spiritual  and 
religious  elements  in  human  nature,  it  admits  that  their 
subjective  existence  as  facts  of  consciousness,  no  less 
than  their  objective  expression  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ion, demands  explanation,  and  cannot  be  hastily  set 
aside,  as  was  thought  in  the  last  century  in  France,  by 
the  vulgar  theory  that  the  one  is  factitious,  and  the 
other  me  result  of  priestly  contrivance.  The  writers 
are  men  whose  characters  and  lives  forbid  the  idea  that 
their  unbelief  is  intended  as  an  excuse  for  licentiousness. 
Denying  revealed  religion,  they  cling  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  moral  instincts :  their  tone  is  one  of 
earnestness ;  their  inquiries  are  marked  by  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  possibility  of  finding  truth  :  not  con- 
tent with  destroying,  their  aim  is  to  reconstruct.  Their 
opinions  are  variously  manifested.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear in  treatises  of  philc«ophy  ;  others  insinuate  them- 
selves indirectly  in  literature :  some  of  them  relate  to 
Christian  doetrmes  ;  others  to  the  criticism  of  scripture 
documents :  but  in  all  eases  their  authors  either  leave 
a  residuum  which  they  profess  will  satisfy  the  longings 
of  human  nature,  or  confess  with  deep  pain  that  then- 
conclusions  are  in  direct  conflict  with  human  aspira- 
tions ;  and,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  ruin  which  they 
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have  made,  depiore  witli  a  tone  of  sadness  the  impossi- 
biiity  of  solving  the  great  enigma. 

It  is  clear  that  writera  like  these  offer  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  those  of  the  last  century.  The 
deeper  appreciation  manifested  hy  them  of  the  systems 
which  they  dishelieve,  and  the  more  delicate  learning 
of  which  they  are  ahle  to  avail  themselves,  constitute 
features  formerly  lacking  in  the  works  of  even  the  most 
serious-minded  deists,'  and  require  a  diiference  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  mode,  in  which  Christians  must  seek 
to  refute  them. 

The  solution  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  the  universal  change  which  has  passed  over 
every  department  of  mental  activity  in  England  in  the 
present  eentnry.  The  peculiar  feature  of  it  may  be 
described  by  the  word  spirituality,  if  that  word  he  used 
to  imply,  in  contrast  to  the  utilitarian  and  materialist 
tendencira  of  the  last  century,  the  consciousness  in  our- 
selves, and  appreciation  in  others,  of  the  operation  of 
the  human  spirit,  its  rights,  its  powers,  and  its  effects. 
This  conviction  stimulates  in  one  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  duty  and  moral  earnestness ;  in  another  it  hal- 
lows human  labour,  and  throws  a  blessedness  around 
the  struggles  of  industry  ;  in  another  it  kindles  the  in- 
spiration of  art,  breaking  up  conventionalities  of  style, 
or  expresses  itself  in  poetry,  in  soliloquies  on  the  inner 
feelings  or  in  meditations  on  life,  a.s  a  set  of  problems 
to  be  explained  by  the  heart.  Elsewhere  it  lifts  the 
man  of  science  above  the  grovelling  idea  that  discover- 
ies must  be  sought  solely  for  the  purpose  of  utility. 
Again,  transferring  its  perception  of  the  operation  of 
spirit  to  the  world  of  nature,  it  not  unfreqnontly  at- 
tributes a  soul  thereto,  and  induces  a  subtle  pantheism. 
Sometimes  too  by  a  singular  reaction  it  has  a  tendency, 
by  the  moral  earnestness  which  it  stimulates,  to  depress 
intellectual  speculation,  and  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
fostering  the  utilitarianism  which  it  combats. 

Such  is  the  central  principle  which  characterises 
our  literature,  and  which,  through  the   diffusion   of 
'  Such  BS  Herbert  and  Morgan. 
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reading,  has  iroulded  tOie  public  judgment,  and,  oper- 
ating m  every  department  of  educated  thought,  has 
even  altered  ihe  form  in  which  unbelief  expresses  itself. 
Probably  the  successive  steps  of  the  growth  of  this 
subjective  tendency  in  literature  might  admit  of  easy 
statement.  The  meditative  school  of  poetry,  which 
flourished  early  in  the  century'  among  a  few  rehned 
minds  at  the  EngHsli  lakes ;  which  loved  to  ponder 
mystically  on  nature  or  on  the  spiritual  world,  or  to 
catch  the  thought  excited  in  the  mind  by  nature,  and 
follow  the  series  of  thoughts  which  the  law  of  mental 
association  suggested,"  was  one  means  of  creating  a 
subjective  and  spiritual  taste  among  the  youth  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded. 

Another  cause  was  found  in  the  philosophy  which 
arose.  The  years  following  the  general  declaration  ot 
peace,  while  the  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
poUtical  reforms  which  were  consummated  m  the  Ke- 
form  act,  were  marked  by  the  thorough  mvestigation 
of  the  first  principles  of  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Two  minds  of  that  period  have,  more  than  any  other, 
affected  the  succeeding  generation ;  the  one  a  utiUta- 
rian  philosopher,  the  oQier  an  mtuitional. 

Both  alike  carried  out  the  system  which  Descartes 
and  Bacon  had  inaugurated,  of  flnding  the  standard  ot 
tmth  in  the  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  under- 
standing. But  Bentham  criticised  to  destroy  the  past ; 
Coleridge  to  rebuild  it.  The  one  asked.  Is  a  doctrine 
•  On  the  influence  of  the  Lake  Bcliool  of  poetry,  see  D.  M.  Moir's 
Skdchei  of  the  Poetical  LiUrature  of  Ok  past  half  ceTUw-g,  18Bl,ch.  i.  and 
ii  The  Lake  school  being  a  reaction  fwajnst  the  materialist  scIkk.1,  wbicb 
almost  degraded  Bpirit  to  matter,  traeefa  soul  in  nature,  and  waa  in  d^ger 
of  eleyatme  mattfii'  to  spirit.  Other  brancbes  of  art  besides  poetry  exhibit 
I  similar  change  of  tone  This  is  remarkably  manifest  in  the  modern  land- 
scape art  of  England,  and  is  developed  incidentallj  m  Mr.  Ruakm  a  work, 
ne  Modem  Painters.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  m  Lecture  VI,  ta 
advert  to  the  amilarity  in  result  of  the  Lake  school  of  English  poetry  to 
the  Eomantic  school  of  Geimany.  Both  were  spiritual  schools ;  bat  ^e 
former  strove  to  learn  from  the  freshness  of  nature,  the  latter  &om  the 
freshness  of  an  earlier  stage  of  civilization. 

«  A  very  able  analpia  of  the  mental  character  of  Wordawortli,  to  whom 
the  words  in  the  teW  allude,  was  given  in  the  National  Sextew,  No.  7, 
Jan.  I85T. 
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true  ?     The  other  asked,  what  men  had  meant  by  it 
wlio  had  thought  it  so  ?°     The  one  overlooked  the  truth 

Ereviously  known ;  the  other  too  boldly  strove  to  re- 
uild  it  from  his  own  consciousness,  after  surrendering 
the  old  proofs  of  it.  The  one,  with  the  practical  spirit 
of  the  Englishman,  looked  upon  an  opposing  opinion 
only  as  an  object  suited  for  attack  ;  the  other,  with  a 
spirit  caught  from  Germany,  felt  that  there  was  some 
truth  everywhere  latent.  But  both  were  retbrmers ; 
both  stimulated  the  revolt  against  the  cold  spirit  of  the 
last  century ;  both  contributed  to  create,  the  one  in- 
directly, the  other  intentionally,  a  subjective  spirit  by 
their  psychological  analysis. 

Even  movements  which  at  first  sight  seem  most 
alien  to  this  spirit  in  character,  have  really  been  aifected 
unconsciously  by  it.'  The  ecclesiastical  reaction  which 
sprang  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  though 
seemingly  most  objective  in  its  nature,  witnessed  not 
less  than  the  voir  opposite,  or  rationalistic  tendency, 
to  the  presence  of  this  influence.  For  both  alike  were 
founded  on  the  idea  that  religion  lacked  a  philosophical 
groundwork :  both  sought  a  new  ground  of  faith  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  last  century ;  the  one  in  those  ut- 
terances of  consciousness  which  created  a  reverence  for 
historic  tradition;  the  other  in  those  intuitions  which 
were  supposed  to  rise  above  scripture  and  tradition, 
and  to  form  the  basis  and  measure  of  both. 

The  causes  just  named  in  literature  and  philosophy 
respectively,  are  some  of  those  which  have  contributed 
to  create  or  to  foster  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
literature,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  alteration  of  tone  which  exists  in  the  modem 
sceptical  literature. 


'  Tito  very  valuable  esaajB  occar,  on  Benlham  and  Coleridge  respee- 
tivaly.  In  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Essays  and  JHsaerlations,  vol.  L  (reprinted  from 
the  Wolminsler  Eeviea,  Aug,  1838  and  March  1840).  See  especially  the 
comparison  of  these  two  philosophera  at  p.  39S  seq. 

'  Thia  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  Naiiimal  ReiHeia, 
Oct  1866,  in  which  a  comparison  is  instituted  of  the  efifeets  on  the  Engtiab 
n^ikd  of  the  three  leacherE,  J.  H.  Nenman,  Coleridge,  aud  Cariyle. 
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In  passing  from  these  remarks  on  tlie  peculiarly 
subjective  tone  of  modem  unbelief,  and  the  literary  in- 
fluences which  have  produced  the  general  change  in 
the  public  taste,  of  which  it  is  only  one  example,  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  authora  who  have  given  expression 
to  doubt,  and  of  the  specific  forms  of  doubt  now  exist- 
ing, we  encounter  a  ditfloulty  of  classification. 

The  nwBt  obvious  aiTangement  would  be  to  place 
the  writers  in  groups,  according  as  they  manitest  a 
tendency  toward  atheism,  pantheism,  deism,  or  rational- 
ism," respectively ;  but  the  mode  which  more  nearly 
accords  with  our  general  purpose  would  be  to  adopt  a 
philosophical  rather  than  a  theological  classification, 
and  arrange  them  according  to  the  variety  in  the  testa 
of  truth  employed  by  them,  and  the  sources  from  which 
their  argnmenta  start,  rather  than  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive.  Perhaps  the  advantage  of  both 
plans  will  be  in  a  great  degree  combined,  if  we  classify 
them  according  to  the  branch  of  science,  phj^ical, 
mental,  or  critical,  from  which  the  doubts  take  their 
rise. 

Wo  shall  commence  with  those  writers  who  make 
sensation  to  be  the  last  appeal  in  belief,  or  whose  doubts 
arise  either  from  the  methods  or  the  results  of  physical 
science.  This  class  of  opinions  varies  from  positive  dis- 
belief of  the  supernatural,  generated  by  the  fixed  belief 
in  the  stability  of  nature  and  disbelief  of  miraculous 
interference,  to  merely  isolated  objections  suggested  by 
the  conflict  between  the  discoveries  of  natural  science 
and  the  statements  of  holy  scripture. 

The  name  which  most  fitly  describes  the  extreme 
form  of  unbelief  is  Positivism."     This  system  of  philoso- 

'  ThiB  ia  Uie  airaiigement  adopted  in  Mr.  Fearaon'a  work  on  Infidelity, 

'  Concerning  Comte's  philoaophy  see  the  note  on  p.  2BB.  The  We^- 
minsier  Ketiiew  is  the  periodical  which  at  present  embodies  its  spirit.  The 
works  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  his  MUtory  of  Philowpky,  and  his  eiposiUon 
of  Comte  (Bohn  18BB),  may  be  noticed  as  books  in  which  the  philosophical, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  theological  spirit  of  positiTism  preTaila.     The 
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phy,  already  stated  to  have  been  invented  by  Comfe, 
is  silent  about  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  It  inculcates 
the  belief  in  general  laws,  and  acknowledges  the  order 
in  Nature,  -which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
result  of  mind ;  but  declines  to  argue  to  the  existence 
of  a  designing  mind,  where  the  evidence  cannot  be  veri- 
fied by  proof  refei-able  to  sensation,  Nature's  laws  are 
in  its  view  the  only  Providence  ;  obedience  to  them  the 
only  piety,  A  few  minds  may  be  found,  which  not 
only  accept  the  positive  philosophy,  but  even  receive 
the  religion  taught  in  the  positivist  catechism."  Unable 
to  satisly  the  longings  of  their  heart  by  this  system  of 
Cosmism,  they  receive  the  extravagant  idea  of  the  wor- 
ship of  humanity,  wiiieh  Comte  invented  in  his  later 
days. 

Such  a  creed  cannot  hold  the  masses.  But  Posi- 
tivism in  another  shape,  called  Secularism,"  is  actively 

him  of  the  philosophj  of  his  father,  James  Mill,  and  of  Bentham,  as  well 
aa  his  own  originality  of  mind,  prevents  Hoi  from  being  a  mere  disciple  of 
Comte.  These  writers  however  have  almost  abstained  from  touching 
direetly  on  the  aubjeet  of  religion.  The  character  of  Poatirism,  as  an 
intellectual  tcndeccj,  haa  been  sketched  by  Hr.  Morell,  in  the  Lectures  on 
the  Fhiloaopkical  lendencies  of  Ike  Age,  1 848. 

"  The  view  of  religion  as  a  worship  of  the  ideal  of  hmnanitj,  in  the 
fonn  of  practical  ettiics  and  sodal  study,  which  is  taken  by  the  better  class 
of  PosiOvists,  is  stated  at  length  In  the  Westminster  Eemew  for  April  1858, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  extravagant  views  of  Comte,  in  the 
Catickvme  Poiitiviste,  which  has  Ijeen  transhiied  by  one  who  was  formerly 
highly  respected  as  .an  indefaUgable  teacher,  in  one  of  the  pubhc  schools, 
and  afterwards  in  one  of  the  universities, 

"  Secularism  is  the  name  adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake.  See  Ckristiaaity  and  SeeularUm ;  BepoH  of  the  Publk  DUeua- 
j!on  belaeen  the  Rev.  S.  Orant  and  Mr.  Holyoake  ;  also,  Modem  Atheism, 
or  the  Fretenaions  of  Secularism  exandned;  a  coarse  of  Four  Lectures, 
delivered  in  Ike  Atlienimm,  Bradford,  by  the  Rev.  J.Gregory,  ic.  1662; 
Secular  IVacls,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton ;  The  OvicaM  and  the  Poor  of 
ZondoH,  Whitehall  Sermons,  by  the  Kev.  F.  Meyrick,  p.  SI  seq.  In  its 
soeial  aspect  it  is  the  form  of  naturalism  which  has  been  borrowed  from 
Owen  and  Comtie ;  in  its  religious,  from  Comte.  The  political  tone  of  this 
system  is  eipressed  in  a  poem,  3%e  Purgatory  of  Suicides;  a  Prison 
Rhyme,  by  nomas  Cooper  the  Chartist,  I8E8;  and  the  religious  in  the 
Confesfiorts  of  Joseph  Barker,  a  Convert  from  Christianity,  1858.  Also 
in  tlie  tracts  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  e.  g.  7Tu  Logic  of  Death,  written  m  1S49, 
during  the  cholera.  These  last  two  writers  are  the  chief  teachera  of  the 
system.  Some  small  magazines  are  devoted  to  its  propagation.  A  criti- 
eiaia  on  these  lendencies  among  the  working  classes  will  be  found,  from 
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I  among  the  lower  orders,  Replacing  the 
Bensuoua  philosophy  and  political  antipathies  of  Owen, 
it  is  taught,  imconneeted  with  the  political  agitation 
which  marked  his  views,  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  and 
a  substitute  for  rehgion.  It  asserts  three  great  princi- 
ples : — ^first,  that  nature  is  the  only  subject  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  being  regarded 
as  uncertain :  secondly,  that  science  is  the  only  Provi- 
dence :  and  thirdly,  ttiat  the  great  business  of  man  is, 
as  the  name,  secularism,  implies,  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  present  world,  which  is  certain,  rather  tlian  of 
a  future,  which  is  uncertain.  Not  content  however 
with  this  negative  position,  the  writers  of  this  class, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  have  directed  positive  attacks 
against  the  special  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  regard 
the  Bible  to  be  the  enemy  of  progress.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  these 
views  are  diffused.  The  statistics  of  the  sale  of  secu- 
larist tracts  would  doubtless  give  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  it.  The  high  standard  of  morality  advocated  in  them, 
so  likely  to  attract  rather  than  repel,  the  clear  wi-iting, 
and  the  agreement  of  the  views  with  the  experience 
afforded  by  the  daily  life  of  working  men,  give  them 
power  among  the  lower  orders.  The  absorbing  charac- 
ter of  labonr  has  a  tendency,  especially  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  to  depress  the  sense  of  the  super- 

the  Unitarian  point  of  view,  in  the  National  Review,  No.  15,  Jan.  1859, 
where  this  class  of  political  and  religious  obstacles,  encountered  in  dealing 
with  the  working  claSBes,  is  contrasted  with  the  mere  aninmiism  described 
in  Hies  Marsh's  EnglUk  Hearts  and  Hands  ;  and  from  a  more  sceptical 
point  of  view,  in  the  Westrainster  Remew  for  Jan.  1S62,  where  an  extract 
ia  given  (p.  83)  concerning  Hoijroalce'a  view  of  Deity.  The  following 
terrible  utterance,  talced  from  his  Discussion  wilh  Towiihi/  (p  68),  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  tone :  ' '  Science  has  shown  us  that  we  are  under  the 
dominion  of  general  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  special  Providence.  Nature 
acts  witb  fearful  uniformity ;  stem  as  fate,  absolute  aa  tyranny,  merciless 
as  death ;  too  vast  Ut  pr^se,  too  inexpUcabio  to  worship,  too  inexorable  to 
propitiate;  it  has  HO  ear  for  prayer,  no  heart  for  sympathy,  no  arm  to 

"  The  chief  points  against  which  the  objections  have  been  lalcen  are, 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  character  of  Ciuist,  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
and  the  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation.  See  the  Report  of  the  discussion 
winch  ia  referred  to  a'    '  ....... 
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natural  in  man,  and  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  present 
■world :  and  it  is  generally  the  sense  of  trouble  alone 
which  can  lift  men  out  of  themselves,  and  recall  to  their 
remembrance  the  presence  of  a  God  on  whom  the  sor- 
rowing heart  may  lean  for  help. 

Opinions  derived  from  positivism,  or  at  least  from 
physical  science,  enter  into  other  spheres  of  thought 
than  those  just  named;  and  both  aftect  writers  who 
hardly  touch  upon  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  create 
difficulties  in  the  minds  of  Christians  themselves,  either 
in  reference  to  prime  doctrines  of  religion,  or  the  par- 
ticular teaching  on  physical  questions  implied  in  the 
sacred  boots. 

The  diffusion  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
perpetuity  of  nature's  laws,  has  a  tendencyto  create 
m  literature  a  mode  of  viewing  the  world  alien  to  the 
providential  view  of  the  divine  government  implied  in 
religion.  The  application  of  statistics  in  social  philoso- 
phy for  the  discovery  of  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late society  and  create  civilization,  not  unfrequently 
leaves  an  impression  that  man  as  well  as  matter  de- 
pends upon  hxed  laws ;  which  is  irreconcileable  with 
belief  in  human  freedom  or  in  divine  interference,  and 
sometimes  causes  religion  to  be  regarded  as  a  conserva- 
tive force,  which  in  its  nature  is  alien  to  civilization." 

Nor  is  the  danger  confined  to  the  various  branches 
of  secular  literature :  the  views  of  even  religious  men 
are  not  nnfrequently  modified  by  it,  or  painful  doubts 
are  created  where  the  head  contradicts  the  heart.  In 
proportion  as  phenomena  are  shown  not  to  depend  on 
chance,  the  misgiving  is  felt  as  to  the  reality  of  special 
providence  and  the  value  of  prayer,  in  reference  to  tem- 
poral affairs.  The  sphere  fop  confiding  petitions  is  felt 
to  be  narrowed  ;  and  miracles,  instead  of  becoming  an 
evidence  for  religion,  become  a  difEculty.  Even  where 
fundamental  difficulties,  such  as  these,  do  not  sap  the 
religious  life,  the  belief  that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
books  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  views  of  physical 

"  Mr.  BucMe'a  work  on  the  Hlstoty  of  Ciyilization  is  an  inslanpo  to 
which  tbese  atatemonts  npply. 
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Bcience,  the  cosmogony,  physiology,  ethnology,  and 
chronology,  contained  therein,  creates  a  further  body 
of  difficuities,"  less  fundamental  but  more  painful,  be- 
caaae  founded  on  the  apparent  want  of  harmouy  of 
scripture  with  the  progressive  diaeoveries  of  natural 
science. 

While  these  arc  the  species  of  temptations  to  un- 
belief which  appertain  to  one  source  of  opinions,  viz. 
that  which  rehes  upon  sensation  as  the  ultimate  test 
of  truth ;  doubts  similar  in  character,  though  different 
in  cause,  manifest  themselves  in  that  portion  of  our 
literature  which  appeals  for  its  proof  to  the  faculty  of 
insight,  and  which  believes  in  mental  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  independent  of  sensation.  If  the  one 
tends  towards  atheisn],  or  to  a  deism  in  which  the  world 
is  viewed  as  a  machine ;  the  other  tends  towards  pan- 
theism or  to  naturalism,  wherein  no  opportunity  for  in- 
terposition by  miraculous  revelation  is  retained,  but  the 
uiner  consciousness  of  man  is  regarded  as  able  to  create 
a  religion.  The  former  class  of  views  belongs  to  minds 
accustomed  to  experimental  science ;  this  to  those  which 
are  conversant  with  spiritual  or  esthetic  subjects:  the 
former  expresses  itself  in  the  region  of  science,  and 
tempts  men  of  thought ;  the  latter  expresses  itself 
rather  in  the  region  of  literature,  and  tempts  men  of 
sentiment. 

One  writer,  a  prince  in  the  region  of  letters,"  may 
be  adduced,  many  of  whose  works  imply,  directly,  or 
indirectly,  a  mode  of  viewing  the  world  and  society 
contrary  to  that  which  is  taught  in  Christianity.  _  He 
is  the  highest  type  of  the  antagonist  position  which  liter- 
ature now  assumes  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith, 
"  The  difficulties  alluded  to  are,  those  suggested  hy  geology,  concem- 
ingiiienarradTeofcreation,  the  deluge,  and  the  date  of  the  creabOQ  of 
man ;  or  by  phjaiologj,  concerning  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs ;  or  by 
ethnology,  ooncemiiig  the  unity  of  mankind. 

■'  T  Carljle.  The  character  of  his  writings  and  philosophy  la  explain- 
ed and  critidaed  in  MoreU's  Histori/  of  PkUoaopA^,  ii.  249  aeq. ;  and  in  an 
ab!e  manner  in  the  WfStmimter  RmUvi,  Oct.  1839;  both  which  sources 
have  been  much  used  in  the  following  brief  account.  The  latter  article 
would  be  considered  probably  to  need  a  alight  alteration,  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  change  of  cbaraoter  in  Carlyle's  more  recent  works. 
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and  which  finds  some  parallel  in  the  contest  which  oc- 
curred in  Julian's  time,  and  at  the  Renaissance. 

Though  possessing  too  much  originality  to  borrow 
conseiou3y  from  the  literature  of  Germany,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  the  fire  of  his  imagination  has  been 
kindled  in  contact  with  the  marvellous  insight  of  Goethe, 
the  pathos  of  Jean  Paul,  and  the  faith  in  eternal  truth 
which  marked  Jacobi.  Their  rival  rather  than  disciple, 
he  hails  the  philosophy  of  his  own  country  as  a  first  ap- 
proximation to  truth ;  but  regards  the  German  mind 
as  having  seen  more  deeply  than  any  other  of  modern 
times  into  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Though  not  formal 
enough  to  throw  his  philosophy  into  a  system,  he  has 
left  an  impress  on  the  Enghsh  literature  of  this  century. 
In  every  branch  of  literature  which  he  has  surveyed, 
he  has  made  it  his  mission  to  expose  the  hollow  formal- 
ism, the  cold  materialism,  which  he  considers  that  utili- 
tarian philosophy  had  produced.  "  Self  in  the  aense 
of  selfiahness,  and  God  as  the  artificial  property  of  a 

Earty ; "  these  have  been  said  to  be  the  two  faults  which 
6  sees  in  politics,  in  science,  in  law,  in  literature,  in 
religion :  and,  to  oppose  this  inrush  of  objective  knowl- 
edge ;  to  call  man  to  a  recognition  of  his  better  self,  to 
the  unaltering  spiritual  laws  stamped  in  the  structure 
of  the  human  consciousness,  and  to  God  as  the  eternal, 
infinite  Divinity,  whose  presence  fills  creation  ;  this  is 
the  mission  which  he  has  striven  to  effect. 

Yet  can  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  of  this 
great  trutli  is  won  at  the  saciifice  of  others  ;  and  that 
in  the  general  tone  of  his  writings,  and  above  all  in  his 
memoir  of  the  doubter  Sterling,"  he  occupies  a  posi- 
tion opposed  to  the  particular  fonns  of  religious  truth 
taught  by  Christianity,  and  one  which  a  philosopher 
of  tastes  cognate  to  his  own,  Coleridge,  forming  him- 
self under  tne  psychological  rather  than  the  hterary 
influence  of  German  thought,  strove  to  retain.  In  ele- 
vating the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  in  the  soul,  he  re- 
gards as  unnecessary  the  revelation  in  the  book :"  his 

»  Cfr.  his  Ufe  o/Bferling,  IBBO,  pp.  126,  7. 
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teaching  tends  to  inculcate  a  worship  of  earnestness, 
and  to  ignore  all  consideration  of  the  object  toward 
which  the  earnestness  is  directed.  In  asserting  the 
reality  of  spintual  laws  in  the  soul,  he  has  implied  the 
veracity  of  all  religions,  caring  only  for  the  subjective 
zeal  of  the,  believer,  not  tor  the  objects  of  his  beUef." 
In  opposing  the  mechanical  view  of  the  nniverse,  he  is 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  mystery  which  belongs  to  it, 
that  the  soul  recoils  in  the  hopelessness  of  speculation, 
to  rest  content  with  work  rather  than  behef.  And  bis 
readers,  attracted  by  his  power  of  sathre  and  depth  of 
insight,  expressed  in  a  style  fuK  of  force  by  reason  of 
its  peculiarity,  retnm  to  their  daily  life  after  imbibmg 
his  teaching,  excited  to  greater  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness, but  filled,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  with  a  contempt 
for  objective  systems,  for  dogmatic  truth,  and  for  the 
Christian  creed." 

In  the  master  the  strong  and  deep  sense  of  person- 
ality and  of  freedom  ohhterates  the  tendency  to  absorb 
human  individuality  in  the  overpowering  mystery  of 
the  universe ;  but  this  tendency  is  developed  in  the 
early  works  of  an  American  writer,"  who  nas_  drawn 
from  some  of  the  same  sources  as  the  author  just  de- 
Bcribed,  but  who  also  owes  much  directly  to  him.  _  In 
him  philosophy  seems  to  degenerate  into  pantheism. 
Nature  is  a  vast  whole,  in  which  we  are  parts,  vibra- 
tions of  a  chord,  radiations  of  the  eternal  light."  Start- 
ing from  a  unitarian  point  of  view,  Christianity  appears 
to  be  resolved  into  natural  religion ;  and  the  historic 
view  of  Christianity,  and  the  habit  of  considering  the 
revelation  as  somethuig  long  ago  given,  are  regarded 

■■  Fa^  and  Present,  pp.  195,  i. 

'•  Mr.''Emers!mi  it  ojight  to  be  noticed  however  that  the  following 
remarks  are  applicable  muiily,  if  not  wholly,  to  his  eatUer  works ;  on  which 
there  is  a  oiitieiBm,  similar  lo  that  cited  in  reference  to  Carljle,  in  tne 
Weitminsler  Review,  March  1S40. 

"  I  am  nolhins— I  see  all— the  eurrents  of  the  universal  bemg  circu- 
late throuf-h  me— I  am  part  or  particle  of  God."— JVoiurs,  p.  18.  These 
were  the  words  which  this  author  formerly  used.  The  same  tendency  can 
probably  he  traced  in  the  ebaracters  of  Plato  and  Goethe  in  his  Sepreitnla- 
tiw  Mm.     See  also  the  Oration  on  the  Cliii'lian  Teacher. 
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as  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  decay  of  religion.  In  hie 
admiration  of  genius,  he  seems  to  imply  an  idolatry  of 
mere  intellect ;  and  developes  that  tendency  which  has 
been  always  observable  in  pantheism  to  unite  the  worlds 
of  good  and  evil,  aud  teach  that  evil  is  "  good  in  the 
making."  The  universe  is  God ;  evil  and  good  are 
equally  essential  parts  of  it. 

This  peculiar  tendency  to  narrow  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  is  observable,  not  merely  in 
direct  admissions  of  writere  like  the  one  just  adduced, 
but  lurks  as  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  modem  literature 
of  fiction.  The  danger  in  fiction,  as  in  all  art,  can  arise 
only  from  the  character  of  the  subject  portrayed,  or  the 
manner  employed  in  producing  the  copy.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  the  evil  arises  specially  from  the  latter  cause. 
The  subjective  spirit,  causing  a  perception  of  the  duty 
of  exactness,  has  contributed  to  foster  a  realistic  taste 
in  art,  which  requires  such  minuteness  of  treatment, 
that  a  worli  of  fiction  so  constructed,  while  preserving 
the  freshne^  of  nature,  may  violate  moral  perspective, 
and  leave  the  impression  that  good  and  evil  are  insep- 
wably  intermixed  in  each  character  or  in  nature  itself. 
The  very  photographic  exactness  of  the  modem  novel 
copies  the  features  withoiit  selection  or  discrimination, 
and  presents  each  moral  character  as  a  mixed  one,  and 
makes  evil  pass  into  good,  and  good  into  evil.  Though 
it  is  quite  true  that  no  character  is  unmixed,  yet  it  otight 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  evil  is  present  as  a  disease, 
the  good  as  the  norma!  state.  If  approached  from  the 
philosophical  side,  the  presence  of  evil  as  well  as  its  ori- 
gin is  inexplicable,  save  by  the  pantheistic  hypothesis ; 
if  approached  however  from  tlie  moral,  our  own  instincts 
tell  us  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  good  ;  and  it 
is  important  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  influence 
of  modern  literature,  which  in  any  way  implies  the  con- 
trary. 

We  have  hitherto  exhibited  the  systems  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  which  by  their  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  as- 
sume a  position  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Com- 
mencing with  positivism,   we    explained   the   doubts 
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which,  being  built  on  a  aenaationalist  basis,  reject  the 
possibility  of  revelation  ;  or,  on  an  ideal,  reject  its  ne- 
cessity. We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  works  wnt- 
ten  as  direct  attacks  upon  Christianity,  founded  indeed 
on  an  idealist  basis,  but  in  which  the  philosophy  is  m 
the  main  subordinate  to  the  critical  investigation. 
Marked  bv  the  improved  tone  which  was  before  de- 
scribed, and  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  the  researches 
of  German  theologians,  they  form  at  once  the  books 
which  are  hkely  to  meet  us  in  daily  life ;  and  equal 
those  of  past  generations  in  subtlety  and  danger.  We 
shall  commence  with  those  which  are  most  openly  ini- 
del,  and  gradually  pass  onward  to  those  which  shade 
off  almost  into  unitarianism,  until  we  reach  the  cntical 
difficulties  which  in  the  writings  of  avowedly  Chnstian 
profesaoi^  have  given  ground  for  the  charge  of  ration- 
alism. 

The  first  writer  to  be  named "  is  one  who  m  two 
works,  the  one  "  a  Comparison  of  the  Intellectual  Pro- 
gress of  Hebrews  and  Greeks  in  their  religions  develop- 
ment," the  other  on  "  the  Ongin  of.  Christianity,"  has 
made  a  daring  attempt,  not  to  refute  Christianity 
directly,  but  to  grapple  with  the  historic  problem  of  the 
oriinn  of  revealed  religions ;  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pltun  them  by  regular  historic  and  psychical  considera- 
tions. In  making  this  attempt  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  modern  investigations  into  mythology,  and  the 
relation  which  it  bears  at  once  to  the  son),  to  philoso- 
phy, and  to  religion.  In  the  last  century  mythology 
was  either  derided  in  a  Lucian-like  spirit,  or  else  re- 
garded as  the  relic  of  primitive  traditions.  In  the 
present  these  views  have  mostly  disappeared ;  and  the 
theories  which  exist  in  reference  to  it  are  chiefly  two, 
in  the  one  of  which  myths  are  explained  by  nature- 
worship,  and  sacred  mysteries,  and  are  regarded  as  para- 
bles descriptive  of  natural  processes ;  in  the  other  they 

"  R  W,  Mackay,  whose  two  works  are,  Hie  Progress  of  tlie  JntelleC. 
as  exemplided  in  the  Religious  Dmelopmenl  of  tlie  Oncki  ind  ^ebniM, 
2  vols  18S0,  and  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  OhrUHantt^.  1854.  (No.  7 
of  Chap}.mn's  Quarterly  Series.) 
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ai'o  regarded  as  being  eonneeted  with  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  transfer  of  names  from  one  object  to 
another.  (47)  It  is  the  former  view  which  this  writer 
has  employed.  Commencing  with  the  Hebrew  Cos- 
mogony," he  traces  the  origin  of  the  metaphysical  no- 
tion of  God"  tlirough  personification  and  polytheism, 
np  to  theism  ;  and  next  the  origin  of  the  moral  notion 
of  God,"  regarding  the  notion  of  a  fall  to  be  a  hypothe- 
sis to  account  for  sin ;  and  explains  away  the  idea  of 
mediation  by  the  absurd  theory  of  supposing  it  to  he 
made  up  of  the  two  notions,  of  emanation,  and  of  a 
waning  deity  derived  from  the  personification  of  natural 
processes."  Having  thus  used  mythology,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Volney,  to  illustrate  the  rise  of  these  conceptions 
among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively,  he  enters'" 
upon  the  religions  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  with 
temporary  rewards  suggested  the  two  correlative  ideas 
of  temporary  reverse,  and  eventual  restoration ;  and 
thus,  by  the  personification  of  the  peo^e's  suffering, 
led  to  the  idea  of  a  sufiering  Messiah.  iHscussing  tlie 
complex  Messianic  conception,  he  tries  to  explain  its 
origin  by  natural  causes,  by  resolving  it"  into  a  com- 
bination of  the  different  types  of  thought,  presented  in 
the  earlier  history.  Approaching  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  Jewish  sects,  a 
lawml  continuation  of  the  prophetic  reforms ;'"  therein 
anticipating  the  idea  which  he  has  developed  in  the 
second  work  above  named,  concerning  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity ;  in  which  he  has  adopted  the 
views  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  school  of  Tubin- 
gen.    Kegarding  Christianity  to  be  a  reform  of  Juda- 

"  Progress  nf  Intellect,  Tol.  i.  cii.  ii.  on  "  Mythical  Geography  and 
Cosmogony." 

"  Ch.  ili.  "  Ch.  iv. 

"  Vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  3  and  9.  He  illustrates  from  natural  processes ;  such 
as  the  decay  of  nature. 

"  Ch.  Ti.  "  Ch.  TiL 

"  Ch.  Till.  The  types  of  thoaght  which  he  traces  in  it  are,  the  con- 
ception of  prophet  as  taught  by  Moses ;  the  idea  of  a  supematursl  incacna' 
tioQ ;  the  Davidic  conception  of  a  temporal  sovereign ;  and  the  suSering 
Messiah  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  '"  Ch.  {■%..  and  x. 
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ism  mixed  with  Greek  dc^as,"  lie  attributes  to  St. 
Paul,  in  contrast  to  the  Jewish  apostles,  the  idea  of 
giving  it  uniTersality  ;  and  to  the  early  Koman  church 
aie  Bea  of  giving  it  unitj; ;"  illustrating  by  natural 
causes  the  gradual  origin  of  the  church,"  and  the  pre- 
tended concretion  of  dogmas"  by  mixture  with  Alexan- 
drian philosophy. 

These  worics,  too  recondite  to  be  popular,  and  too 
unsatisfactory  to  be  dangerous,  do  not  appear  likely  to 
affect  largely  the  English  inquber;  but  the  case  la 
different  with  the  wori:  which  next  meets  us  by  an- 
other author,  "  the  Creed  of  Christendom," '"  which,  on 
account  of  its  clearness  of  statement  and  variety  of  ma- 
terial, is  the  most  dangerous  work  of  unbelief  of  tlus 

in  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  writer  attacks  the 
idea  of  inspiration,"  with  all  modifications  of  the  notion, 
as  a  gratuitous  assumption ;  and  tries  to  disprove  it  by 
recapitulating  the  controversy  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon,='  as  well  as  by  the  pretended  non-fulfilment 
of  the  prophetic  writin^,="  and  the  gradually  progres- 
sive development  of  the  Theism  of  the  Jews."  Apply- 
ing  a  similar  process  to  the  Gospels,  he  states  the  difii- 
eulties  which  attend  the  literary  question  of  their  ori- 
gin" and  fidehty  of  the  narrative ;"  trying  to  show  that 
the  apostles  differed  from  each  other,  and  held  views 
differing  from  those  taught  by  the  Saviour,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  three  Gospels."  Approaching  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  miracles  as  an  evidence,  he  contends  that 

mrts  i.  and  ii. 

-  xari,  lu  "  Part  iv.  "  Parte  v.  ttnd  to. 

"■  Tin  Creed  of  CliriiUndoin,  Hi  Formdalion  ond  Si^perUruct^e,  bj 
W.  Rathbone  Greg.  1851,  A  review  of  it  by  Mr.  Martmeau  roay  be  Been 
in  StudUs  on  Chridimity  {reprinttd  from  the  WestmnxUr  liemew),  and 
by  BemuBut  in  iJcwae  (fes  Devx  Monden,  Jan.  18B9. 

"  Ch  i  imd  a.  ='  Ch.  iii,  "  Ch.  iv. 

»  Q^  T  "  Ch.  vi.  "  Ch.  vii.  , 

"  Ch.  vni-iii  He  adopts  Ibe  view  of  the  new  Tubingen  Bchool,  m 
ex^KHctttins  the  contrast  between  the  description  of  the  character  and 
tea^mg  of  Christ  in  the  "SynopUcal"  evangelista,  and  m  the  fourth 
Gospel 
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thej  cannot  prove  a  doctrine,  and  that  their  existence 
cannot  be  proved  hy  documents.'^  In  the  examination 
of  Christianity  he  holds  only  the  humanity  of  Christ," 
and  regards  Christianity  not  to  be  superhuman,  but  an 
eclecticism  from  the  Jewish  religion ;  a  conception,  not 
a  revelation,"  Successively  attaekine"  the  most  sacred 
doctrines  of  our  faith, — prayer,  pardon,  sin, — he  is  at 
last  landed  in  the  doubt  of  a  future  lite,  save  so  far  as 
the  intuitions  seem  to  suggest  it ;"  and  in  concloEion  he 
contents  himself  with  tne  religion  which  consists  in 
obedience  to  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
laws ;  confessing  however  that  the  heart  dictates  to 
prayer  and  religion,  but  maintaining  that  the  idea  of 
genei-al  laws  forbids  the  possibility  of  their  reality." 

The  next  writer  whom  we  must  name,"  has  not 
rested  cantent  with  a  literary  examination  of  existing 
reliaious  tbrms,  but  has  shown  the  consummation  to 
which  the  modem  criticism  of  religion  leads,  'ihe 
work,  "  Thoughts  in  aid  of  Taith,"  that  ia,  hints  to  :  d- 
vlse  those  who  have  given  up  all  other  faith,  is  too  char- 
acteristic of  a  certain  type  of  thought  to  be  omitted.  It 
is  an  instance  where  the  final  result,  to  which  philo- 
sophical investigation  has  conducted,  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  tliat  reached  by  Feuerbach  in  Germany."     In 

"  Ch.  liii.  "  Ch.  siv. 

"  Ch,  IV.  "  Ch.  ivi. 

"  Ch.  xviL  He  quotes  the  beautiful  Imes  of  Wordsworth,  (Ode  on 
Jnlimaiioita  of  Immorlatily,  §  5,)  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  iiifancj," 
&c.  as  illuatrfttive  of  the  iostioctive  feeling  of  man  in  reference  to  immor- 
tality. "  Page  303. 

"  Miss  S.  Henneil,  whose  cMef  writings  are,  ChrUlianity  and  Infidel- 
itif,  a,  prize  essaj,  an  expo^Cion  of  the  argutneDts  on  both  aides,  ifS'l: 
The  Sceptical  Tetikeney  of  BidUr's  Analogy,  1859;  The  Earlg  Ckriatiai 
AnlmpatioaoftheEndofthe  Wnrli,  1860;  JKoKpto  in  AidofFaUh^ 
gathered  chiefly  from  reeenl  works  in  Theology  and  PhUosopfiy,  18110. 
Her  views  originaJIj  were  the  same  as  those  of  her  brother,  a  deceased 
uni(ar!a.n  minister,  author  of  a  work  on  Theism  (18ti2),  in  which  the  me 
of  miracles  as  an  evideoce  was  depreciated.  It  ia  hoped  Chat  it  will  not  be 
considered  improper  to  have  named  a  writer,  whose  sex  might  be  expected 
to  shelter  her  from  remark ;  but  her  writings  are  too  able  to  be  unproduc- 
tive of  influence. 

"  TTioughts  in  Aidof  Faith,  eh.  i.  This  work  was  reviewed  in  the 
Weiftainsler  Reiiiem,  Jnlj  1860,  and  the  North  British  Jteview  for  Nov. 
1S60. 
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the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  tenderness  of  human 
chio-acter  has  not  disappeared ;  and  belief  in  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  is  surrendered  with  painful  sadness. 
Starting  at  first  from  the  unitarian  pomt  of  view,  this 
writer  has  gradually  advanced,  by  the  aid  of  the  modern 
philosophy,  to  the  very  pantheism  at  which  philoaophy 
stood  m  the  early  ages  of  oriental  speculation.  In  a 
review  of  the  historical  and  psychical"  origin  of  religion 
and  Christianity,  the  idea  of  a  divine  Being  is  regarded 
as  merely  the  giving  existence  to  an  abstraction,  the 
obiectifying  of  flic  subjective  ;  and  Christianity,  as  the 
form  in  which  the  notion  of  a  personal  God  necessarily 
clothes  itself:  so  that  the  idea  of  God  becomes  a  fiction 
created  by  the  mmd ;  Christianity  a  fiction  created  by 
the  heart.  Though  an  appreciation  is  shown  of  an- 
cient forms  of  religion,"  art  are  regarded  as  visionary; 
and,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  philosophy  attords 
no  cheering  hope:  nothing  remains,  save  the  annihila- 
tion taught  by  the  ancient  Buddhists." 

The  course  of  the  history  now  brings  before  us  two 
writers,  who  stand  distinguished  from  the  last  group  by 
their  Arm  theism,  and  strong  protest  against  pantheism 
in  every  form.  One  of  them  was  an  American ;  the 
other  an  alumnus  of  this  university.'" 

The  life  and  work  of  the  former,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  our  inquiries,  may  soon  be  told."     In  eariy  hfe  a 

5'  (Th  ii  "  E.  e.  ch.  V. 

"  Ct:  vi.  ami  Tii.  It  is  a  result  not  imlike  that  of  poait.vism,  but 
reached  from  the  ontologkal  instead  of  the  phjatal  side. 

"  Mr.  Theodore  Parltet  of  Boston. 

='  Mr  F  Newman.  The  widespread  of  the  works  of  these  tiro  writers, 
espeoiaUy  of  the  latter,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  thought  desirable  ^  exhibit 
their  views  at  some  length.  The  pathos  and  eloquence  which  belong  to 
their  writings  impart  lo  them  a  fascination  which  malses  it  the  more  neces- 
sary that  retdcrs  should  be  on  their  guard,  bj  understanding  the  position 
which  these  authora  hold  in  relation  to  f^th  and  to  mibehef.  j,,. 

<"  The  particnlBTS  are  obtiuued  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Parkers 
mimstry,  prefixed  to  his  Sermom  <m  Tlui£>n.  He  was  at  Gi«  ^  amtoriaj, 
minister   but,  changing  from  unitarianism  into  deisn.  he  /f  "">*  ^^J. 

rAtrt^f^n^s^r^rdLdVn^^^^^^^^^ 
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unitariaJi  miniater,  be  caught  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
inquiry  and  reconsideration  wliieh  Chaniiing  had  ex- 
cited ;  and  devoted  himself  with  indei'atigable  industry 
to  study  the  modern  philosophy  and  criticism  of  Ger- 
many, until  he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  American  continent.  In  hia  own  country  his  fear- 
less and  uncompromising  denunciation  of  slavery,  as 
well  as  of  political  and  commercial  hollowness,  caused 
him  to  be  viewed  as  a  social  reformer  rather  than  a 
theological  teacher.  In  onra  he  is  viewed  as  a  teacher 
of  deism.  The  cause  of  bis  power  is  obvious.  Feeling 
that  his  mission  was  not  merely  to  pull  down,  but  to 
build  up,  he  spoke  with  the  vigour  ot  a  dogmatist,  not 
with  the  coldness  of  a  critic.  To  a  burning  eloquence 
and  native  wit  he  united  the  picturesque  power  of  the 
novelist  or  the  artist.  But  his  vigour  of  style  was  de- 
formed by  a  power  of  sarcasm  which  otlen  invested  the 
most  sacred  subjects  with  caricature  and  vulgarity ;  a 
boundless  malignity  against  supposed  errors.  How 
different  is  the  tone  of  his  satire  from  the  delicate 
touches  of  the  modern  French  critic"  who  was  named 
in  the  last  lecture !  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
changed  from  that  of  the  mfidel  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Though  he  equals  Paine  in  vulgarity,  and  Vol- 
taire in  sarcasm,  his  spirit  and  moral  tone  are  higher. 
They  wrote,  actuated  by  a  bitter  spirit  against  the 
Christian  rehgion,  -nithout  earnestness,  without  reli- 
gious aspirations,  with  the  coldness  of  unbehevers  :  he, 
vrith  the  earnestness  of  a  preacher  touched  with  the 
deepest  feelmgs  ;  and  thougli  the  Christian  writer  will 
shudder  at  his  remarks  as  much  as  at  theirs,  yet  he  sees 
them  modified  by  passages  of  pathetic  sentiment,  in 
which,  in  words  unrivalled  in  sceptical  literature,  ad- 

Popidar  TiKdagy,  1868;  and  his  critical  anil  litemrj  views,  from  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Teatament,  based  On  De  Wette ;  and  from  his  Mis- 
eellateovs  Writtnga,  1843.  A  comparison  of  him  withStrausS,  which  has 
been  here  used,  was  given  in  the  WeslM.  Rev.  for  April  1841.  His 
character  and  life  have  also  been  sketched  in  the  Nat.  Rev.  Jsn.  1860,  and 
especially  by  A.  Reville  in  the  Revtie  <fca  Deux  Mondei,  Oct.  1861. 
"  E.  Renan.     See  p.  .t03. 
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miration  is  expressed  of  Christ,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
scripture. "' 

Such  was  tiie  man  as  a  teacher.  What  was  his  doc- 
trine ?  He  sought  and  found  in  the  banian  faculties 
the  test  of  truth,  not  dwelling,  lilce  Strauss,  on  their 
tendency  to  deceive ;  but,  like  Scheliing,  on  their  certi- 
tude. He  placed  the  ground  of  religion  on  the  emo- 
tional side  of  tlie  soul,  in  the  fceling  of  dependence ;'' 
and  correlatively,  on  the  intellectual  side,  in  the  intui- 
tions of  Grod,  the  moral  law,  and  immortal  life. 

Assuming,  on  the  principle  of  spiritual  supply  and 
demand,  that  capacity  proves  object,  (the  natural  real- 
ism which  we  attribute  to  the  senses  being  thus  applied 
to  the  intellectual  instincts,)  he  regarded  the  intuitions 
to  be  real,  and  traced  the  mode  in  which  reasoning  and 
experience  develope  them  into  conceptions.'"  But,  aftaid 
of  giving  too  anthropomorphic  a  form  to  his  conception 
of  deity,  be  fell  almost  into  the  abstract  conception  of 
the  English  deists  ;  and  in  the  notion  of  God's  general 
providence,  lost  the  fatherlike  conception  of  tlie  divine 
Being  with  which  the  human  analog  invests  Him, 
Few  nobler  attacks  however  on  atheism,"  or  defences 
of  the  benevolent  character  of  the  divine  Being,"  exist, 
than  those  which  he  has  supplied.  But  at  this  point 
the  Christian  must  altogether  pai-t  company  with  him ; 
for  he  next  proceeded  to  ai^e  against  the  possibility 
of  miracle  or  special  providence ;  identifying  inspira- 
tion"' with  the  utterance  of  human  genius,  and  regard- 
ing Christianity  merely  as  the  best  exponent  of  man's 
moral  natiu^e  ;  as  one  fonn  of  religion,  but  not  the  final 
one.   The  Bible,  which  as  a  collection  of  literary  works, 

"  In  llie  Bismurse  pertaininff  to  Mailers  of  Religion,  books  ii,  iii,  iv. 
The  writer  ia  unable  to  put  the  exact  references  to  this  work  in  the  remBrbs 
which  follow ;  having  omitted  to  note  them  down  when  he  had  the  book  at 

"  Discourse,  book  i. 

"  The  steps  through  which  he  considers  that  the  idea  of  God  is  devel- 
oped into  a  conception  are,  Fetishism,  Polytheism,  and  Monotheism; 
Dualism  and  Panthaism  being  errors  which  lead  afltmy  from  Monotheism. 

"  Senaom  on  Jftejam,  sermons  i.  and  iL 

"  Id.  sermons  ii.  and  k. 

"  Dticourse  on  JleUfftrm,  books  ii.  and  iv. 
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the  religious  literature  of  a  Semitic  people,  he  appreci- 
ated with  enthusiastic  admiration,"  was  degraded  from 
its  position  of  a  final  authoritative  utterance  of  religious 
truth,  and  was  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
thoughts  of  spiritual  men  of  old  time  who  were  striving 
after  truth,  and  spoke  according  to  the  light  which 
they  possessed.  Tlie  religion  which  he  taught  was 
ealfed  by  him  "  the  absolute  religion,"  It  was  merely 
deism,  built  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  spiritualized  by 
contact  with  a  truer  philosophy. 

The  other  writer""  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made, 
though  superior  to  the  one  just  described  in  refinenjent 


and  acuteness,  resembles  him  in 


>  aspira- 


tions and  serious  research,  and  m  standing  apart  from 
the  unbelief  of  the  last  century,  which  manifested  no 
loftiness  of  aim,  nor  earnest  conviction.  He  stands 
forth  too  in  a  more  interesting  position,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  starting-point  was  not  unitarianism, 
but  the  creed  of  our  own  church  ;  and  that  he  has  given 
a  psychological  autobiography,  a  painful  and  thrdling 
self-portraiture ;"  in  whicli  he  traces  step  by  step  his 
surrender  of  his  early  opinions,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  doubts,  when  he  was  a  student  in  this  univereity, 
to  his  fully  developed  deism. 

The  destructive  side  of  his  teaching  is  conveyed  in 
tlie  narrative  of  the  "  Phases  "  of  his  faith.  Educated 
in  the  tenets  of  the  more  spiritual  section  of  the  church, 
he  gradually  began,  as  he  has  stated,  to  reconsider  his 
opinions  as  his  mind  was  awakened  hy  study.  The 
moral  identity  of  Sabbatli  and  Sunday  ;  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism ;  the  eonnexion  of  a  spiritual  effect  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  material  cause  implied  in 
baptismal  regeneration ;  the  reasons  for  the  superior 
efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  over  the  Mosaic ;  the  dis- 
covery of  gradual  development  in  scripture  ;  these  were 
the  first  thoughts  that  agitated  him."  Unable  to  solve 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  he  hesitated  not  to  abandon, 

"  E.  g.  in  DiscoKi-se,  book  iii.  and  seTeral  passages  in  the  IntToduction 
ta  the  Old  Teslamenl. 

"•  Mr.  F.  W.  Newnmn,      "  The  Phases  of  Faith,  1850.       "  Ch.  i. 
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■with  noble  and  manly  self-sacrifice,  the  friends  that  he 
held  dear ;  and  to  wander  forth  from  the  established 
church,  to  seek  a  primitive  Christianity^  elsewhere. 
Puzzled  by  the  difficnlty  of  the  supposed  mistake  of  the 
apostolic  church,  in  expecting  the  sudden  return  of 
Qu-istianity,  he  adopted  the  chiliastie  hypothesis  ;  and, 
unable  to  jom  in  ministerial  work  in  England,  went  as 
a  missionary  into  the  East."  On  his  return,  alienated 
from  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  from  the  new  instruct- 
ors with  whom  he  had  consorted,  he  sought  truth  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  heart ;  and  was  led  to  throw 
off  Calvinism  and  adopt  Unitarian  ism."  His  fourth 
phase  of  faith  led  him,  while  clinging  to  Christianitjr, 
to  renounce  the  religion  of  the  Book.  It  consisted  m 
an  examination  of  many  of  the  diflieulties  which  criti- 
cism has  discovered  ;  from  which  he  was  unhappily  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Bible  was  not  free  from  error,  nor 
above  moral  criticism  ;'°  believing  nevertheless  that  the 
Bible  was  made  for  man,  though  not  man  for  the  Bible. 
The  two  concluding  phases  of  his  faitli^'  consisted  hi 
appreciating  the  great  law  of  progress  which  he  consid- 
ers to  mark  religion  ;  and  discovering  that  faith  at  sec- 
ond hand  is  vam,  and  that  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  Ohriatianity  is  unimportant,  the  ideas  embodied  in  it 
constituting  its  truth."  . 

In  reading  this  painful  record,  we  feel  ourselves  m 
contact  with  a  mind  cultivated  in  miscellaneous  science 
and  in  the  Semitic  languages,  disciplined  &s  well  as  in- 
formed ;  which  lays  bare  with  transparent  smcenty  the 
history  of  the  stages  through  which  lie  has  successively 
passed.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  only  the  destructive 
Bide  of  hi3  teaching ;  but  he  also  strove  to  attain  a  deh- 
"  Ch.  ii.  "  Ch.  iu.        _ 

'■  Ck  iv  ^^-  '■  oi^i  '"■  ,T 

"  To  complete  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  tiewinim 
haa  developed  aome  portion  of  the  oridcid  investigaUons  of  Ins  studies  ot 
Jewiah  liistory  in  the  History  of  the  Hebrev,  Monarchy,  }m.  It  is  a 
treatinent  of  the  Old  Testament  analogous  to  that  to  «hLcli  we  are  ac- 
ouBtomed  in  claaacal  Mstorj  ;  the  answer  to  which  would  be  by  denying 
that  the  rcwrds  of  the  Hebrew  history  afe  amenable  to  cr.ticMO,  in»5much 
as  they  do  not  partake  of  the  ordinary  conditions  which  appertam  to  numan 
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nite  dogma :  Ms  truth-searching  spirit,  touched  by  deep 
longings  for  the  presence  of  God,  could  not  rest  in  the 
blank  of  unbelief  The  nature  of  this  attempt  is  devel- 
oped in  a  work  on  "  the  Soul,"  "  in  which  the  autbor 
lays  bare  at  once  his  psychology,  his  ethics,  and  his 
"  *  hich  in  substance  are  not  unlike  those  of 


the  writer  last  named.  He  lays  the  foundation  of  reli- 
gion in  the  spiritual  faculty,  the  sense  of  the  infinite 
personality ;  showing  the  generation  of  the  various 
complex  feelings  which  make  up  religion — awe,  won- 
der, admiration,  reverence — as  the  attiibutes  of  this 
divine  Personality  sueeessively  discover  themselves." 
Holding  strongly  the  doctrine  of  human  ireedom  and 
the  natural  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  he  allows  fully 
the  existence  of  the  consciousness  of  sin,"  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  spiritual  regeneration ;  asserting  the  belief  in 
Grod's  sympathy  'and  communion  with  the  soul,  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  and  the  duty  of  encouraging  holy  as- 
pirations." 

Few  more  suggestive,  and  in  many  respects  few 
truer,  specimens  exist  of  the  analysis  of  those  facts  of 
human  nature  which  concern  the  basis  of  natural  reli- 
gion and  of  the  spiritual  life,"  than  that  which  be  has 
offered  in  order  to  find  a  psychological  basis  for  re- 
ligion. The  deep  spiritual  longing  for  communion  with 
God,  the  belief  in  prayer  and  in  moral  renewal,  are 
evidences  of  a  creed  which  separate  him  utterly  from 
the  naturalism  and  pantheism  before  described,  and 
place  him  almost  on  the  frontier  line  between  Chris- 
tianity and  deism.'"  And  we  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press the  belief,  that  philosophy  could  not  have  raised 

"  7%e  Sotil,  her  Sorroms  and  her  Aipiraiions,  1849.  In  the  dalfl  of 
publication  thia  preceded  the  Phases,  Mr.  Kewmati  has  subsequently 
published,  77ieism,  Doctrind,  Practical,  or  Didactic,  18B8.  The  moat 
complete  fiew  of  bis  scheme,  but  of  course  wholly  favourable  to  him,  is  in 
the  Weitminiiter  Review,  Oct.  1858. 

"  Ch.  i.  "  Ch,  iL  "  Ch.  iii.  and  \v. 

"  Ch.  i.    The  scheme  much  resembles  that  of  Schleiermacher. 

"  Deism  and  Unitaiianism  are  both  monotheistic  ;  but  the  latter  allows 
the  existence  of  a,  revelation,  the  former  denies  it.  The  modem  school  of 
Unitarians,  however,  nearly  approach  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Newman.  See 
end  of  Now  6,  at  the  close  of  this  book. 
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him  to  his  present  moral  standard.  Hie  Bpiritualitj  is 
due  to  the  fragmeuta  of  Cin-istianity  whioi  he  lias  re- 
tained in  his  system.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
defenders  of  natural  religion  furtively  kindle  their 
torches  by  the  light  of  revealed. 

In  the  course  of  this  sketch  of  contemporary  unbe- 
lief, we  have  ^adually  advanced  from  the  forms  moat 
ahen  to  faith,  till  we  have  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  necessity  for  making  the  narra- 
tive complete  compels  us  to  pass  within  its  limits,  and 
to  indicate,  though  it  be  by  a  brief  notice  and  with  a 
delicate  hand,  the  forma  of  the  movement  of  free 
thought  therein  which  have  given  rise  to  the  charge  of 
rationalism.  This  movement  of  tliought  is  separated 
from  those  just  described,  in  tliat  it  loyally  holds  that 
God  has  revealed  His  will  to  man  ;  but  it  varies  from 
tlie  general  view  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  reference  to 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  He  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  Himself;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  the  diffi- 
culties, doctrinal  or  literary,  whicu  the  progress  of 
knowledge  or  of  speculation  has  suggested,  proposes  to 
separate  in  the  holy  scripture,  or  in  the  immemorial 
teacliing  of  the  church,  that  which  it  regards  to  be  lie 
eternal  element  of  revealed  truth  from  that  which  it 


1  to  conceive  to  be  temporary ;  the  heavenly 
treasure  from  tlie  earthen  vessels  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  literary  parallel  to  this  tendency  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  deism  of  the  last  century,  but  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  free  thought  in  Germany  and  France 
in  the  present,  like  them  it  professes  to  be  conserva^ 
tive  of  revelation,  desiring  to  surrender  a  part  in  order 
to  save  the  remainder." 

The  movement  is  characterised  bytwo  forms ;  the 
one  philosophical,  the  other  critical.  We  ^all  indicate 
their  general  character,  without  specifying  individual 
writings." 

"  In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  "  Mediation  school"  of  Germany, 
described  id  Lectures  VI  and  VII,  and  the  modern  aohool  of  the  French 
proteatant  church,  described  in  p.  S04,  and  in  Note  46,  p.  448. 

"^  It  would  be  more  delicate  perhaps  to  leave  to  the  reader  the  applioa- 
fion  of  these  tendencies,  and  to  omit  the  mention  of  names ;  but  as  the 
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It  is  perhaps  to  tlie  influence  of  Coleridge,  more 
than  to  that  of  any  other  single  person,  that  the  origin 
of  this  philosophical  movement  can  be  traced."  We 
have  already"  had  occasion  to  mention  the  general  de- 
sign of  his  philosophy.  At  a  time  when  the  world  was 
wishing  to  break  with  the  past,  in  polities,  in  literature, 
and  in  religion,  his  spirit  was  conservative  of  older 
truth,  while  sympathetic  with  that  which  was  new. 
In  looking  backwards,  he  sought  to  discover  what  man- 
kind had  meant  by  their  beliefs  ;  in  looking  around,  he 
asked  what  were  the  elements  which  the  present  gene- 
ration disapproved :  and,  wishing  to  eliminate  the  error 
of  the  past  and  appropriate  the  truth  of  the  present,  be 

practice  in  this  work  haa  been  to  give  the  niniLa  tven  in  contemporary 
hietorj,  fairness  requirPS  the  enumeration  The  tenilencies  in  the  t«il 
however  are  rather  a  combination  from  the  views  ot  different  modem 
authors,  and  cannot  bt  definitely  referred  aa  a  whole  to  any  one  single 
writer.  Probably  the  readtr  wdl  himself  oomectvire  th'it  the  hrst  tendency 
is  meant  in  the  main  to  describe  the  teneliing  of  Mr  Uaunee  and  Mr 
Kingsley;  the  second,  oi  Professor  Jowett;  the  third,  of  some  of  die 
writera  in  Essays  and  Sesietus.  But  if  this  be  Bpproiimately  true,  it  must 
not  be  guppoaed  that  every  specific  stutement  in  the  following  account  is 
intended  t«  be  charged  upon  these  respective  authors.  The  description  is 
meant  to  indicalo  certain  tendencies  of  free  thought,  of  which  their  writ- 
bgs  among  others  seem  to  eshibit  instances.  It  is  always  hard  to  judge 
of  a  movement  which  is  in  progress,  and  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
spectators.  The  view  here  taken  is  the  result  of  the  attempt  wbieh  the 
writer  of  Iheae  lectures  has  made  in  his  own  etudiea,  to  adjust  the  eiisting 
forms  of  free  thought  into  their  true  position  in  the  history  of  speculation. 
If  injustice  is  done,  it  is  at  least  not  intended. 

"'  It  may  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  a  book  on  tlie  relation  of  Cole- 
ridge to  recent  theological  thought,  Modern  Anglican  Theotoffy,  by  l!ie 
Reo.  J.  H.  Rigg,  1851.  The  book  is  by  ft  Wesleyan  minister,  and  ia 
written  from  that  point  of  view.  The  tone  of  censure  on  the  writeia 
criticised  is  in  some  parts  severe,  and  has,  it  ia  understood,  caused  pain  to 
some  of  them.  Apart  from  its  tone,  objection  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  it, 
as  discovering  in  their  works  as  positive  teaching,  doctrines  which  probably 
only  eiist  as  incipient  tendencies.  Nevertheless  it  contains  material  sug- 
gestive of  serious  thought ;  and  certainly  gives  the  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  many  points  which  are  usually  felt  to  be  obscure  in  the  systemfl  of 
several  of  the  writers  described.  The  author  does  not  however  appear  \o 
have  distinguished  sufficiently  between  the  two  forms  of  modem  historical 
inquiry  (see  Note  9  of  these  lectures,  at  the  end  of  the  book).  He  conse- 
quently makes  the  last  of  the  list  of  writers  whom  he  criticises  (ch.  liii.)  to 
be  a  disciple  of  Coleridge;  whereas  he  rather  belongs  to  the  other  form 
of  the  historico-philosophical  school. 

"  Page  310. 
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looked  inwards  into  the  human  heart,  and  thought  that 
he  perceived  a  faculty  tliere  which  unveiled  toman  the 
eternal,  absolute  truth, — the  true,  the  heautiful,  and 
the  good ;  which  had  been  the  object  of  search  in  all 
systems,  the  end  for  which  all  earnest  spirits  had  ever 
yearned.  This  faculty,  "  the  reason  "  or  intuition,  thus 
became  the  guide,  by  the  light  of  which  he  was  able  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  manifold  systems  of  thought 
of  past  tiiries.'^  Not  content  with  applying  it  to  other 
snbiects,  he  carried  it  also  into  the  domain  of  revealed 
religion.  It  was  the  engine  by  which  he  hoped  to  get 
a  view  of  the  truth  which  the  ancient  writers  of  holy 
scripture  intended  to  convey.  It  would  become  the 
means  of  interpreting  their  thoughts,  by  raising  the  stu- 
dent to  a  perception  of  the  same  objects,  similar  in  kind 
to  that  Aich  they  possessed.  Their  inspiration  was 
reo-arded  as  only  an  elevated  form  of  this  faculty.  When 
accordingly  this  method  was  applied  by  him  to  the 
study  of  Christianity,  it  did  not  lead  him  to  pare  down 
the  supernatural  by  the  cold  interpretation  of  the  older 
rationalism,  but  gave  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries 
by  raising  men  to  a  state  where  mysteries  ceased  to  be 
such  any  longer.  It  did  not  puU  down  revelation  to  the 
level  of  the  mind,  but  strove  vainly"  to  raise  the  mind 
to  a  level  with  revelation. 

If  viewed  in  reference  to  connate  schools  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  it  bears  similitude  in  many  respects  to 
some  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  In  the  analysis  offered 
of  tlie  human  faculties,  it  has  much  akin  to  Kant :  in 
the  deep  conviction  that  the  highest  truth  is  revealed  to 

"  The  reference  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  diBscrtation  on  Coleridge  lias  been 
already  given  (p.  SIO.)  See  also  tlie  Esaay  bj  Mr.  Hort  in  the  Cambridge 
Esaayi,  18B6  ;  the  British  Quarlerly  RcvUvt,  Jan.  1854 ;  Morell's  Hisiory 
of  PhUosophy,  ii.  343  seq. ;  and  Remnaat  in  Eevue  d^s  Deux  Mondss, 
OeL  1856.  Coleridge's  philoaophy  of  religion  ia  especially  to  be  found  in 
hia  Aidi  to  Reflection ;  and  his  critical  Tiieira  of  inspiration  in  the  Con/es- 
tiont  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

"  The  disdnctneaa  of  the  "reason"  (hiBi)  from  the  "understanding" 
(Kiyas  or  Siriima)  has  been  allowed  in  these  lectures  ;  but  only  fts  guarantee- 
ing the  reality  of  the  objects  of  intuition,  not  as  allowing  the  mind  to 
create  a  religion  <i  priori.  The  objection  in  the  teM  is  accordingly  not  so 
muoh  directed  gainst  the  psyoholo^cal  theory  aa  its  theological  application. 
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a  faculty  of  faith,  and  in  the  undonbting  belief  in  our 
own  intuitions  and  the  conviction  of  their  reality,  it  re- 
senables  Jacobi  and  Sehelling :  in  regarding  the_  human 
reason  to  be  the  impersonal  reason,  the  divinity  in  man, 
it  resembles  SeheUing  or  Cousin.  But  it  also  has  an 
element  akin  to  the  ancient  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  of 
Alexandria."  This  is  seen  both  in  the  view  taken  of 
the  organ  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  scheme  of  philrao- 
phy  evolved  by  it.  The  intuitive  reason,  the  divine 
faculty  above  described,  which  reveak  eternal  truth,  is 
viewed  as  the  divine  ^10705  in  man,  as  was  taught 
by  the  Neo-Platonists."  Inspiration  is  the  action  of  the 
same  ^070?,  This  branch  of  human  intellect  is  ab- 
sorbed in  divinity ;  a  divine  teacher  is  considered  to 
exist  in  the  human  mind."  And  as  the  view  of  the 
faculty  is  parallel  with  the  teaching  of  this  ancient 
school,  so  the  explanations  suggested  of  divine  myste- 
ries" like  the  Trinity  or  Kedeinption  are  similar.  These 
explanations  are  the  mystical  expressions  of  the  thoughts 
apprehended  by  this  faculty,  when  it  strives  to  raise 
itself  to  onene^  with  the  infinite  object  which  it  eon- 
templates. 

These  remarks  will  explain  the  philosophical  a;ptem 
taught  by  Coleridge,  and  will  furnish  tlie  clue  to  inter- 
pret the  form  of  theological  thought  which  has  origi- 
nated from  him.     The  parallel  between  his  system  and 

"  The  sources  for  sludjing  Nco-Platonism  have  been  given  in  Note  10 
(p.  399).  Among  writers  influenced  by  Coleridge,  the  element  of  thought 
which  is  derived  from  Neo-Platonism  ia  stronger  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  King- 
Bley  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Maurice  ;  but  it  ia  sufEciently  ohservable  m  both  to 
form  A  aeparaUoD,  by  marked  philosopbical  features,  between  their  teach- 
ing and  the  system  of  Sclileicrmacher. 

•"  The  Aiyoj  of  PMIo  and  of  the  Neo-Platoniats  is  not  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  faculty  called  reason  by  Coleridge,  and  rods  by  other  authors,  but 
to  be  identified  with  it.  For  Philo's  views,  see  Gfrorer,  Philo,  and  Dilhne's 
article  Philo  in  Ersch  and  Grueber'a  Encmlopadia :  see  also  Jowett's 
Commentary  on  St.  Fatd't  Epislles,  vol.  i.  (fejoy  on  Fhilo,%  1). 

^  The  e  ji3t«noe  of  a  divine  teacher  in  the  human  mind  in  the  faculty 
of  conscience  would  be  generally  allowed ;  especially  by  those  who  adopt 
the  theory  of  the  distinctness  of  the  faculty  of  reason  from  thai;  of  under- 
standing; but  the  idea  implied  in  the  bjpotheas  referred  to  m  the  teit  is 
the  ciistence  of  a  faculty  which  is  supreme  over  revelation. 

"  Cfr.  Biogr.  Lit.  p.  321,  and  Aids  to  Rejtecfion,  vol.  i.  204  seq. 
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those  with  which  it  has  now  been  compared,  will  be  no 
less  obvious  in  noticing  the  results  of  it.  The  system 
of  Schleierma«her  was  the  theological  corollary  irom 
the  theories  of  German  philosophy  above  named ;  and 
the  school  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  was  the  corres- 
ponding one  which  resulted  from  the  Neo-Platonic." 
We  should  therefore  expect  that,  if  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  was  a  mixture  of  the  two  schools  above  de- 
scribed, the  teaching  of  his  disciples  would  combine  the 
two  theologieal  schools  which  flowed  from  those  sys- 
tems. Attentive  consideration  of  the  philosophical  side 
of  the  modern  movement  of  free  thought  m  English 
theology  will  confirm  this  anticipation,  and  show  that 
its  chief  elements  are  a  union  of  these  two  theological 
schools.  Tlie  tendency  to  require  that  the  human  soul 
shall  apprehend  divine  mysteries  intellectually,  as  w;eU 
as  feel  their  saving  power  emotionally  ;  the  reduction 
of  inspiration  theologically,  as  well  as  psychologically, 
to  an  elevated  but  natural  state"  of  flie  humancon- 
Bciousnesa  ;  the  inclination  to  regard  the  work  of  Christ 
as  the  oifice  of  the  divine  teacher  to  humanity,  and 
human  history  as  the  longing  for  such  a  divine  voice ; 
the  description  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  divine  mani- 
festation of  a  reconciliation  which  previously  existed, 
instead  of  being  the  mode  of  effecting  it ;  the  tendency 
to  view  the  death  of  Christ  by  the  light  of  the  mcarna. 
tion,  instead  of  regardmg  the  incarnation  by  the  light 
of  the  atonement,  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  solution  ot 
the  enigma  of  God  becoming  flesh  ;— these  seem  all  to 
be  corollaries  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 
and  find  their  parallel  in  the  school  of  the  Alexandrian 
fathers ;  they  express  too,  though  with  some  differences, 
which  will  be  apparent  by  recalling  the  remarks  in  a  pre- 
ceding lecture,"  the  fundamental  religious  conceptions 

w  On  the  school  of  the  Aleiandrlan  fathera,  see  note  on  P-  59- 
"  Cfr  the  note  on  p  29,  where  we  have  conceded  the  probabihty  tUat 
inspiration  is,  if  analysed  psycholo^cally,  a  form  of  Uie  "  J^^^' fj^* 
considered  it,  if  -ricwed  theoWoaUj.  t»  be  an  elevated  state  of  this  faculty 
brought  alwut  by  tlie  miraculous  and  direct  operntion  of  Gods  bpint.  so 
.1,.,  ir,  ,h!u  vi™  it  differs  in  Itind,  and  not  merely  in  dcgi'ee,  from  human 
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of  Schleiermacher,  to  which  we  before  had  occaeion  to 
object  as  inverting  the  gospel  scheme,  and  falling  short 
of  the  dogmatic  teaching  ol  the  revelation  of  God. 

The  causes  and  character  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment of  free  thought  in  the  church  will  now  be  clear. 
We  stated  that  there  had  been  also  a  critical  tendency. 
A  stricter  analysis  would  probably  subdivide  the  criti- 
cal movement  into  two  ;  viz.  a  philosophical  form  of  it 
which  examines  facts,"'  and  a  literary  one  which  exam- 
ines documents. 

Tliis  philosophical  movement  differs  from  the  for- 
mer, in  that  it  neither  approaches  the  subject  of  inquiry 
from  a  lofty  speculative  point  of  view,  which  is  intended 
to  fiimish  a  solution  of  tne  mysteries  of  nature  and  rev- 
elation ;  nor  seeks  by  means  of  the  intuitive  reason  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  doctrines  of  ancient  teachers,  and 
discover  the  absolute  truth  after  wliich  they  were  striv- 
ing. It  rather  disbeheves  in  the  possibility  of  the  at- 
tainment of  absolute  truth  by  the  human  mind,  and 
regards  all  truth  to  be  relative  to  the  age  in  which  it 
was  expressed."  Like  the  former  movement  it  pos- 
sesses a  method ;  but  one  which  is  tentative  and  critical, 
not  speculative;  empirical,  not  a  priori;  founding  its 
knowledge  on  history,  not  on  philosophy.  The  mode 
of  investigation  is  probably  indirectly  a  resnlt  of  the 
teaching  of  Hegel,  as  that  which  was  before  described 
was  the  result  of  the  rival  schools  contemporary  with 
him  ;  but  it  is  the  adoption  of  Hegel's  method,  and  not 
of  his  philosophy.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  critical  tendency  rather  than  a  philosophic^ ;  but 
one  winch  is  critical  of  the  truths  and  religious  facts  of 
revelation,  and  of  its  doctrinal  teaching,  and  not  merely 
of  the  documente  which  record  it. 

_  Hence,  when  applied  to  revealed  religion,  in  exam- 
ining the  teaching  of  the  scripture  writers,  it  does  not 
attempt,  as  the  former  school,  to  raise  the  mind  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  writers,  in  order  to  apprehend  the 

"  Cfr,  note  (80)  on  p.  329. 
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eternal  truth  which  was  revealed  alike  to  their  intuition 
and  to  oure  ;  but  it  throws  itself  into  the  circumstances 
of  their  age,  so  as  to  underetand  their  meaning ;  and 
tests  it  by  the  altered  conceptions  whicli  the  progress 
of  ages  baa  given  to  the  world.  Thus  the  inquirer  not 
only  asks  what  the  writers  meant,  but  views  the  truth 
which  they  taught  as  relative  to  their  own  age ;  and 
regards  the  office  of  criticism  to  be,  to  discriminate  in 
it  that  which  is  conceived  to  have  been  temporary  and 
local,  and  that  which  applies  to  all  time.  This  school 
thus  resembles  the  last,  in  asking  what  tiie  scripture 
writers  meant  in  their  own  time,  and  what  their  mean- 
ing is  to  U6 ;  but  it  seeks  the  answer,  by  using  the  same 
methods  for  tlie  investigation  winch  would  be  applied 
in  ordinary  literature ;  not  by  abstract  speculation, 
apart  from  literary  study  of  actual  documents.  It 
makes  the  conceptions  which  civilization  and  history 
have  created,  to  be  the  test  for  comparison,  not  the 
eternal  truths  of  reason  which  are  supposed  to  exist 
irrespective  of  civilization  and  history. 

We  may  select  one  illustration.  In  surveying  the 
doctrine  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  the  former 
school  seeks  to  apprehend  the  absolute  meaning  of  the 
atonement  as  the  manifestation  of  an  act  previously 
wrought  out ;  and,  starting  with  the  notion  of  the  divine 
teacher  of  humanity,  the  Aoyoi  of  God  in  Christ  teach- 
ing the  world,  and  tlie  Aoyoi  m  the  soul  of  man  ap- 
prehending; this  teaching,  it  construes  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  from  its  didactic  side,  as  teaching  man 
concerning  God's  love  by  means  of  a  majestic  example 
of  self-sacrifice.  The  second  school  treats  the  doctrine 
historically ;  and,  when  it  has  separated  the  apostolic 
teaching  from  all  subsequent  additions,  compares  this 
doctrine  with  the  age  in  which  it  was  expressed,  in 
order  to  separate  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  permanent 
li-om  the  temporary ;  and  hence  comes  to  view  the 
atonement,  apart  from  all  the  hallowed  associations  of 
propitiatory  sacrifice  which  in  the  minds  of  the  early 
converts  were  inseparably  united  with  it.  These  ideas, 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  church  regards  as  integral 
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{)Ortions  of  revealed  verity,  it  considers  to  be  the  pecu- 
iarity  of  the  age  in  which  the  revelation  was  commu- 
nicated. The  revealed  doctrines  are  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  corresponding  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
The  minuteness  of  this  method,  its  disposition  to 
seek  for  truth  in  the  investigation  of  details  rather  than 
by  approaching  a  suhject  from  some  general  principle, 
connects  it  wim  the  other  form  of  the  critical  tendency 
above  named,  which  employs  itself  in  the  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  sacred  records.  The  main  object  of  this 
movement  consists  in  examining  the  questions,  first,  of 
the  oriein  of  the  canon,  its  grounds  and  contents  ;  next, 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  books ;  lastly, 
the  credibility  of  their  contents.  It  is  plain  that,  how- 
ever objectionable  may  he  the  conclusions  aiTived  at  on 
questions  such  as  these,  they  are  too  recondite  and  lite- 
rary in  character  to  possess  the  same  doctrinal  and  pas- 
toral importance  as  those  of  the  former  kind ;  though 
the  alarm  which  they  may  cause  will  often  be  greater, 
because  the  variation  from  ordinary  belief  is  more  easily 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  and,  being  a  variation  in 
fact,  and  not  only  in  idea,  cannot  be  concealed  by  any 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  theological  terms,  as  may  be 
the  case  in  the  former  instances.  Yet  in  the  third  of 
these  three  questions,  this  species  of  criticism  may  have 
a  very  intimate  relation  to  practice ;  for  it  may  so  aft'ect 
ttie  rule  of  faith  as  to  overthrow  the  standard  on  which 
we  repose  for  the  proof  of  revealed  doctrines.  In  truth, 
in  this  branch  it  becomes  identical  with  the  critical 
method  before  described,  save  so  far  as  that  examined 
the  credibility  of  doctrines,  this  of  facts.  But  in  spirit 
they  are  identical.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption, 
that  the  same  critical  process  is  applicable  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  sacred  history,  as  the  former  assumed  in 
the  investigation  of  the  sacred  philosophy.  The  atti- 
tude of  both  is  independent :  both  teach  that  the  sacred 
books  are  not  to  be  approached  with  a  preconceived 
definition  of  their  character  or  meaning :  preposses- 
sions are  not  to  bar  the  way  to  the  exercise  of  criticism. 
The  difference  from  the  first  method  above  described 
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■will  be  equally  obvious.  "We  may  adopt  tbo  doctene 
of  inspiration  as  an  illustration.  The  first  new  would 
approach  the  contents  of  scripture  with  a  psychological 
theory  of  inspiration,  as  being  a  form  of  the  mtuitjon, 
wliieli  may  furnish  an  instrument  for  eclecticism :  the 
second  and  third  would  invcatigate  the  question  empir- 
ieally,  and,  declining  on  the  one  hand  to  accept  the 
psychological  definition  just  described,  and  on  the  other 
to  approach  Scripture  with  the  preconceived  notion  of 
the  nature  of  inspiration,  as  held  by  the  Church,  would 
seek  to  determine  the  notion  of  mspiration  from  the 
contents  of  scripture."  , 

The  relation  to  holy  scripture  of  the  cntical  modes 
of  inquiry  will  obviously  be  as  intimate  in  reference  to 
the  standard  of  faith,  as  that  of  the  philosophical  m 
reference  to  doctrine.  If  the  first  of  the  three  meth- 
ods which  we  enumerated"  overlays  doctrine  with 
philosophy ;  the  second  is  in  danger  of  subtracting 
from  it  integral  elements  of  its  system ;  and  the  third 
of  disintegrating  it  by  criticistn,  and  introducing  uncer- 
tainty wioi  regard  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  the 
basis  of  doctrine.  In  questions  relating  to  literary  crit- 
icism, like  those  which  are  made  the  subject  of  mvesti- 
tation  in  the  last-named  method,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
own,  so  absolutely  aa  in  the  two  former  cases,  the  tests 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  The  creeds  are  a  prac- 
tical gauge  in  the  former  instances  which  is  partly 
wanting  in  the  latter.  The  greater  difficulty  however 
which  thus  appertains  to  the  latter,  of  placing  the 
limits  to  which  reverent  criticism  may  extend  without 
endangering  faith,  ought  to  generate  the  more  solemn 
caution  in  its  application. 

"  It  is  B  truth  indeed  to  which  all  will  assent,  that  we  must  leam  from 
scripture  what  is  meant  by  inspiration:  but  tho  difference  between  the 
view  here  described  and  the  new  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  this:  tho 
Church  discovers  in  Bcripture  the  statementa  of  the  writ^ra  concerning  the 
reality  and  nature  and  authority  of  their  own  inspiration;  and  considers 
henceforth  that  the  character  of  the  revelation  ij  in  its  substance  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  critical  investigation ;  and  can  only  admit  that  an 
empirical  inquiry  can  be  useful  in  settUng  the  limits  to  which  inspiration 
eitends,  and  determining  the  question  as  to  the  writings  to  be  accounted 
(be  anbject  of  it.  *  Pagea  330  and  834. 
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"We  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  modem  forms  of  free 
thought  which  exist  within  the  church  of  Christ,  be- 
cause they  liave  a  Hving  interest  for  us.  They  meet  hs 
in  life  as  well  as  in  literature  ;  and  we  must  daily  form 
our  judgment  upon  their  truth  and  falsehood.  They 
are  not  indeed  peculiar  to  one  church,  nor  to  one  coun- 
try ;"  but  form  the  theological  question  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Christian  church  in  this  age. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  free 
thought  of  the  present  time  has  been  especially  to  ex- 
hibit three  main  tendencies ;  one,  arising  from  Posi- 
tivism, a  tendency  to  deny  the  possibility  of  revela- 
tion ;"  a  second,  from  an  opposite  philosophy,  to  deny 


in  foreign  churches  is  stated  in  Leot. 
Til,  and  also  in  Notes  43  and  46,  pp.  444,  448.  in  America,  besides  those 
instimees  whicli  tiave  occurred  in  this  lecture,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Buahnell 
are  thought  to  eshibit  a  free  spirit.  Thej  however  deviate  very  slightly 
from  traditional  dogmas,  and  may  be  compai-ed  with  the  writings  ofthe 
kte  archdeacon  Hare.  In  England,  in  the  established  church,  there  have 
been  aoveral  works,  besides  those  referred  to  in  p.  S30.  They  cliiefly 
heloQg  to  tlie  first  and  third  classes  of  the  three  named  in  the  text.  The 
aermona  of  the  lato  F.  W.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  matchless  in  freshness, 
but  most  unsound  in  questions  of  vital  doctrine ;  the  sermons,  &e.  of  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Davies ;  bishop  Colenso's  Commentary  on  ibe  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (1861) ;  and  the  TS-ods/or  Prieals  and  People  (1861,  62),  may  he 
considered  to  be  oiamplea  of  the  Brat  type  of  thought ;  hut,  if  breathing 
the  same  spirit  as  Coleridge,  they  express  his  thoughts  with  a  oleamesa 
which  was  wanting  in  him.  The  doubts  of  Blajico  White  and  Sterling ; 
ajid  of  Mr.  Itacnaught^  in  his  work  on  Inspiration  (1856) ;  Mr.  Eoiton's 
Popular  Ohristianily  (iSiS);  bishop  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
(1862);  and  the  ChHstian  OiAorfo^y.  (1867)  of  Dr.  Donaldson,  a  name 
honoured  by  the  philological  student;  are  instances  of  the  third  tendency 
named  in  the  text.  A  tribute  of  acknowledgment  is  nevertheless  due  to 
many  of  these  writers,  for  the  earnest  and  trath-seeking  tone  which  per- 
vades their  works.  The  movement  of  free  thought  exists  also  outside  the 
national  chnreh.  The  recent  work  of  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  IidroduetioH  to  lite 
Old  3i}lamtitt  (second  edition)  is  an  instance.  The  views  however  of  this 
eminent  biblical  scholar  met  with  so  little  sympathy  in  his  own  denomina- 
tion, that  he  waa  made  to  sutTer  for  an  earlier  edition  (1866)  of  the  same 
work,  which  deviated  in  a  much  slighter  degree  from  received  opinions. 
In  the  Unitarian  body  aJso  free  'thought  has  wrought  a  change.  (See  Note  7, 
at  the  end  of  this  book.)  Theinfluenceof  Cousin  has  eipelled  the  old  utili- 
tarianism. Mr.  Martinean  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Foi  (see  his  Rdigioits  Ideas, 
1849,)  are  illustrations  of  the  now  spirit. 

"  Cfc.  p.  312,  and  the  note  to  it  Positivism  only  differs  'from  Natu. 
ralism  (see  Note  21,  at  the  end  of  this  book),  in  that  it  eipresses  a  par. 
licular  theory  concerning  the  limits  and  method  of  science,  as  well  as  the 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural  implied  by  the  latter  term. 
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its  necessity ;"  and  a  third,  to  accept  it  only  in  part." 
Tiiese  are  the  tliree  tendencies  by  whicii  tlie  world  and 
ciiurcli  of  tlie  coming  generation  are  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced. Our  jjath  in  hfe  will  be  in  a  world  where 
they  are  operating ;  and  we  shall  have  need  to  be 
armed  with  the  whole  armour  of  Grod.  If  we  have  in 
our  personal  histoiy  so  investigated  the  evidences  of 
om-  faith,  as  to  feel  that  we  have  a  well-grounded  hope, 
una^ailablo  by  these  doubts,  we  may  be  thankful :  if 
we  have  gone  safely  through  the  perilous  test  of  a  care- 
ful examination  of  them,  sometimes  staggering  perhaps 
in  our  faith,  yet  struggling  after  truth  in  prayerful  trust 
tiiat  the  Lord  would  himself  be  our  teacher,  until  we 
now  are  able  to  feel  that  we  have  our  faith  grounded 
on  a  Eoek, — a  faith  which  is  the  result  of  inquiry,  not 
of  ignorance, — let  us  be  still  more  thankful,  and  exem- 
plify our  thankfulness  by  trying  to  assist  the  doubter 
with  our  tender  sympatJiy,  and  to  aid  him  in  finding 
the  truth  and  peace  which  Christ  Las  given  to  us.  Our 
attitude  in  moments  of  peril  must  be  that  of  eoleum 
reliance  on  God'e  help;  and  our  behaviour  towards 
others  ought  to  exhibit  Clu-istian  firmness,  mingled  with 
candour  and  tenderness ;  evincing  the  moderation  of 
true  learning,  joined  to  tlie  uncompromising  adherence 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  history  now  given,  of  the  doubt  which  is  ex- 
pressed at  present  through  the  English  language,  com- 
pletes the  account  of  the  fourth  great  crisis  of  belief  in 
church  history ;'  and  with  it  we  bring  to  an  end  our 
long  survey  of  the  history  of  free  thought. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  lecture,  we 
have  been  so  involved  in  the  details  of  the  investiga- 
tion, that,  to  those  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  commencement,  the  lectures  may  have 

"  Cfr.  p.  311.  ^        1       V 

'"  An  instructive  Bltetch  of  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought  was  eiven 
by  principal  Tullock,  in  hia  Inaugural  Lecture  at  St.  Andrew's,  184S. 
'  See  I).  10.     This  oriais  has  occupied  our  attention  since  the  jniaaie 
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appeared  historical  rather  than  controversial,  and 
hardly  compatible  with  the  purpose  of  the  founder  of 
the  Lecture.  We  have  been  like  travellers  moving  in 
a  tangled  plain,  where  the  path  at  times  seems  lost. 
Before  entering  upon  it,  we  took  onr  stand,  as  it  were, 
on  an  eminence ;  and  indicated  the  plan  of  the  route ; 
pointed  to  the  kind  of  territory  through  which  it  would 
conduct  as,  and  the  direction  to  which  it  would  tend. 
Now,  that  we  have  at  last  extricated  ourselves  from  its 
windings,  and  rest  after  our  journey,  let  us  cast  a  glance 
backwMHi  over  its  course,  and  see  how  far  the  result 
has  verified  our  anticipations.  Let  us  reconsider  the 
pui'pose  designed  by  this  course  of  inquiry;  notice  how 
tar  the  promises  in  respect  to  it  have  been  fulfilled ; 
show  its  relation  to  controversial  purpose  ;  and  collect 
tlie  moral  lessons  which  are  derivable. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated'  the  topic  to 
be,  a  critical  history  of  free  thought  in  Europe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  criticism  started 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  assumed  alike  the 
miraculous  character  of  Christianity,  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  religious  inspiration  of  tJie  first  teach- 
ers of  it,  and  the  reality  of  its  chief  doctrines.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  proposed  to  consider  the  attempts 
of  the  human  mind  to  get  free  from  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  religion,  either  by  rejecting  it  in  whole 
or  m  part.'  Pour  great  crjeesjof  faith  were  enumerated 
in  church  hiatoir ;'  the  first,  the  struggle,  literary 
and  philosophical,  of  early  heathenism  against  Chris- 
tianity ;°  the  second,  the  reawakening  of  free  thought 
in  the  middle  ages ;°  the  third,  that  which  appertained 
to  the  revival  of  classical  literature ;'  the  fourth,  to  the 
growth  of  modem  philoeojSiy ;' — a  series  of  epochs 
which  exhibit  the  struggle  of  Christianity  in  the  great 
centres  of  thought  and  civilization,  ancient  or  modem  ; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  our  investigation  should  not 

'  Lecl.  I.  page  1.  '  Page  1. 

'  Page  7.  '  This  was  treated  .n  Lecture  II. 

'  Lecture  III.  page  76  seq.  '  Lecture  III.  page  32  seq. 
'  Lectures  IV.  to  VIII. 
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only  contain  a  chronicle  of  the  facts,  but  explain  the 
causes,  and  teach  the  moral.'  "We  considered  that  the 
causes  which  make  thought  develope  into  unbelief  are 
chiefly  two, — the  emotional  and  the  intellectual ;'"  _  and, 
while  vindicating  distinctness  of  operation  for  the  intel- 
lectual under  certain  eircumatances,"  yet  we  allowed 
the  union  of  them  with  the  moral  to  be  so  intimate," 
that  not  only  must  account  always  be  taken  of  the  lat- 
ter in  estimating  the  unbelief  of  individuals,  but  the 
exclusive  study  of  the  former,  without  allowing  for  the 
existence  of  the  latter,  must  be  regarded  as  likely  to 
lead  to  an  imperfect  and  injurious  idea  of  unbelief. 

The  intellectual  causes  were  however  selected  as  the 
special  subject  of  our  study ;"  partly  because  they  have 
been  much  neglected  by  Christian  writers,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  the  forms  which  for  the  most  part  create 
the  doubts  which  Christians  encounter  in  the  present 
age.  The  principal  intellectual  causes  were  consid- 
ered" to  be,  either  the  new  material  of  knowledge, 
such  as  the  physical  or  metaphysical  sciences,  which 
may  present  truth  antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  the 
sacred  literature ;  or  new  methods  of  criticism,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  creates  opinions  differing  from  those 
of  the  traditionary  belief;  and,  above  all,  tne  effects  of 
the  application  of  particular  tests  of  truth, — sense,  rea- 
son, irituition,  feeling, — to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

This  was  our  plan ;  and  we  have  been  employed  m 
tracing  the  influence  of  these  causes  in  generating 
doubt  in  the  four  great  crises,  with  a  minuteness  wliicn 
may  almost  have  been  tedious ;  endeavouring  to  supply 
the  natural  as  well  as  the  literary  history  ;  analysing 
each  successive  step  of  thought  into  the  causes  which 
produced  it ;  searching  for  them  when  necessary  in  the 
intellectual  biography  of  individuals  ;  and,  if  not  refut- 
ing results,  at  least  laying  bare  by  criticism  the  pro- 
cesses through  which  they  were  attained.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  attempted  to  show  the  grounds  on  which 
'  Page  2.  "  Page  IS.  "  Pages  16,  17. 

"  Pages  14-17.  "  Poge  20.  "  Fi^  21. 
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die  faith  of  the  church  has  reposed  in  the  various  ages 
of  history.  A  defence,  itself  also  twofold  in  its  charac- 
ter— emotional  and  intellectual — has  been  generated  by 
the  attack  iu  each  of  the  crises,  and  an  example  thus 
furnished  of  tlie  law  which  governs  human  society, — 
progress  by  antagonism.  Permanent  gain  to  truth  was 
seen  to  be  the  result  of  the  various  controversies ;  quiet 
and  refreshment  after  the  discharge  of  the  storm  had 
cleared  the  atmosphere  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ills  with  which  it  was  charged. 

The  utility  of  the  inquiry  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  be 
apparent.  Tnough  these  lectures  must  be  regarded  as 
instnictive  for  the  believer,  rather  than  polemic  against 
the  unbeliever,  yet  they  are  intended  to  serve  abo  a 
controversial  purpose. 

There  are  times  indeed  when  the  mere  instructive- 
ness  of  a  histoiy,  independently  of  practical  use,  is  a 
sufficient  justification  for  writing  it ; — times  when  it  is 
important  to  take  the  gauge  of  past  knowledge  as  the 
condition  of  a  step  forward  in  the  future.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  meditate  on  the  present  age,  on  the 
multifarious  elements  which  in  a  time  of  great  peace 
are  quietly  laying  the  basis  of  great  changes,  and  on 
the  unity  of  intellectual  condition  which  the  intemar 
tional  intercourse  is  creating  in  the  world  of  letters,  as 
really  as  in  that  of  industry,  will  perhaps  think  that 
the  present  is  such  a  period,  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  former  perils  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  nature  of  the  attack  and  of  the  defence,  is  itself  of 
value  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  future."  Those 
again  also,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  contem- 
porary works  of  evidence  in  our  own  country,  will  de- 
plore the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  however  well  meant 
m  spirit,  tliey  arc  essentially  deficient  in  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  precise  origin  and  character  of  present 
forms  of  doubt,  and  the  natural  and  literaiy  history  of 
doubt  in  general ;"  reproducing  arguments  unanswer- 

"•  Cfr.  remarks  in  Note  9,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
"  This  reraarli  does  not  apply  to  the  principal  writers  (named  in  Nota 
49),  nor  to  the  literature  called  out  by  the  "  Essays  and  Eeviewe  "  contro- 
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able  against  older  kinds  of  doubt,  but  unavailing 
aa-ainst  the  modem,  like  wooden  walls  against  modem 
weapons  of  war.  "We  stand  in  the  presence  of  t'onns 
of  (foubt,  which  press  us  more  nearly  than  those  of  for- 
mer times,  because  they  do  not  supersede  Christianity 
by  disbelief,  but  disintegrate  it  by  eclecticism  ;  whicli 
come  in  the  guise  of  eradition,  unknown  in  former 
times,  appealing  to  new  canons  of  trath,  reposing  on 
new  methods,  invested  with  a  new  air.  In  such  a  mo- 
ment a  reconsideration  of  the  struggles  of  past  ages 
becomes  indirectly  a  contribution  to  the  evidence  by 
supplying  the  knowledge  of  similarity  and  contrast, 
which  is  necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  before  entering 
on  a  new  conflict. 

The  dangers  to  faith  in  the  present  day  are  some- 
times exag^rated ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
we  live  in  a  time  when  old  creeds  are  in  peril ;  when 
the  doubt  is  the  result  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowl- 
edtre,  and  acts  in  the  minds  that  are  pre-eminent  for 
int'ellectual  influence,  and  advances  with  a  firmness 
that  is  not  to  be  repelled  by  force  bat  by  argument. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  Christiana  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
danger,  like  the  ostrich,  which  supposes. by  burying 
her  eyes  in  the  sand  to  avoid  the  huntsman  s  arrow. 
There  seems  accordingly  special  reason  why  in  such  an 
age  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  doubt  is  requi- 
site on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  minister  the  re- 
ligion which  is  the  subject  of  attack. 

If  accordingly  a  clergy  is  to  be  trained  up  likely  to 
supply  the  intellectual  cravings  of  the  present  day, 
they  must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  its  ripest  knowl- 
edge, and  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  origin  of 
tlie  forma  of  doubt  which  they  will  encounter.  The 
church  has  indeed  a  large  field,  where  work  and  not 
thought  ia  to  be  the  engine  which  the  clergy  must  use 
in  their  labours ;  truly  a  home  mission,  where  men  and 
women  for  whom  Christ  died,  require  to  be  lifted  out 
of  their  mere  animalism,  and  taught  the  simplest  truths 
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of  Christ,  and  prayer,  and  immortality :  and  noblo  are 
the  efforts  that  Christians  have  made,  and  are  making, 
for  an  object  so  rehgious  and  philanthropic  ;  but  there 
is  a  danger  lest  this  very  energy  of  work,  which  accords 
BO  naturally  with  the  utilitarianism  of  the  English  char- 
acter, should  lead  us  to  forget  that  there  is  an  opposite 
stratum  of  society,  to  which  also  Christianity  has  its 
message,  which  is  only  to  be  reached  by  the  delicate 
gifts  of  intellect  and  by  the  ripest  learning. 

If  Christianity  is  to  be  presented  to  this  class, 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  age  so  far  as  they  are 
reasonable,  but  mimutilated  and  unaltered  in  its  body 
of  revealed  doctrine,  preserving  in  its  integrity  the  faith 
dehvered  to  tlie  saints ;  so  that  apostles  might  recog- 
nize it  as  being  that  which  they  themselves  taught,  and 
for  which  they  laid  down  their  lives ;  it  is  necessary 
that  Christian  students  should  be  trained  specially  for 
the  work,  by  a  learned  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
truth,  such  as  will  create  orthodoxy  wituout  bigotry, 
and  charity  without  latitude.  If  we  have  to  dread 
their  going  forth  with  hesitating  opinions,  teaciiing, 
through  their  very  silenee  concerning  the  mysterious 
realities  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Christian- 
ity, another  gospel  than  that  which  was  once  for  all 
miraculously  revealed ;  there  is  almost  equal  ground 
for  alarm  if  they  go  forth,  able  only  to  repeat  the  shib- 
boleths of  a  professional  creed,  and  unable  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  glorious  hope  that  is  in  them.  In  the 
former  case  they  will  fail  to  teach  historic  and  dog- 
matic Christianity,  because  they  do  not  believe  it ;  m 
the  latter  because  they  do  not  understand  its  meaning 
and  evidence.  If  they  need  piety  as  the  first  requisite, 
they  need  knowledge  as  the  second.  In  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  church,  study  is  second  only  to  prayer  itself 
as  an  instrument  for  the  Christian  evangelist. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  sketch  of  a  department 
not  previously  treated  as  a  whole,  may  indirectly  be  an 
aid  to  the  Christian  faith,  if  it  shall  perform  the  humble 
of&ce  of  supplying  some  elements  of  instruction  to  the 
Christian  student. 
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Such  a  purpose  however  would  hardly  have  juBtiSed 
the  iutroduction  of  the  subject  here.  Tlie  motiTe  which 
dictated  its  oousidcration  wa«  much  more  practical.  U 
wa»  hoped  that  the  answer  to  many  species  ol  doubt 
would  le  found  by  referring  them  to  the  forms  of 
thoujsht  or  of  philosophy  from  which  they  had  sprnnK , 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  perceive  how  they  niigbl 
be  refuted,  by  understanding  why  and  how  men  have 
come  to  believe  them."  This  is  a  study  oi  mental 
pathology  seldom  nndertalen.  the  practical  aim  oi 
Christian  writers  has  generally  suggested  to  them  a 
readier  mode  of  treating  the  history  of  uubelief,  by  re- 
ferring its  origin  to  intellectual  pride ;  and,  if  any  mar- 
gin rSnained  unaccounted  forV*''!  eJiplanation,  to 
?efer  it  to  an  invisible  agent,  the  direct  operation  of 
Satan  "  Snoh  a  method,  however  tme,  commits  tUe 
error.'against  which  Bacon  utters  a  warning,  of  ascend- 
ing at  once  to  the  most  general  causes  without  interpo- 
lating the  intermediate.  It  ignores  the  intellectual 
class  of  causes,  and  omits  to  trace  the  subtlety  of  their 
mode  of  manifestation  ;— a  problem  equally  interalting, 
whether  they  be  regarded  as  onginal  causes  of  doubt 
or  only  as  secondary  instruments  obeymg  the  impulse 
of  the  emotional  causes.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  investigate  the  subject,  by  selecting  a  few  leadmg 
instances  to  illustrate  tie  natural  history  of  doubt  but 
the  most  likely  mode  for  exhausting  the  subject,  as  well 
as  tor  presenting  it  in  a  manner  which  would  fall  m 
with  the  historic  tastes  of  the  age,  seemed  to  b. 


treat  it  by  means  of  a  critical  history,  prcsentiug  the 
antidote  by  a  running  criticism;  aui  to  aat,  tranUy 
and  fully,  what  have  been  the  grounds  on  which  Chri^ 
tiauity  hks  been  doubted;  anS  what  have  been  those 
on  which  the  faith  of  Christiana  in  their  hour  of  penl 
has  reposed  ;  and  then  finally  to  gather  up  the  lessons 
which  the  history  itself  teaches. 

L.ot.«l  lh.t  hi.  oppon.nl.  otargod  Mm  will,  lIi.meh.iB..     S«.  .m.™ 
en  him  in  Ihc  Preface  to  diifl  volume 
15* 
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The  inquirjy  has  been  analogous  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  a  disease ;  and  scientific  rigour  required  that 
it  should  be  conducted  witli  a  similar  spirit  of  faimesa 
towards  those  that  manifest  its  symptoms.  As  the 
physiologist,^  who  wishes  to  learn  the  laws  of  a  disease, 
watches  patiently  the  symptoms  in  the  subject  of  it, 
not  reproaching  tlie  gufferer,  even  if  the  malady  he 
self-caused  ■,  so  m  moral  diagnosis,  the  student  of  men- 
tal and  religions  error  must  carry  out  liis  inquiries  in 
the  spirit  ot  cold  analysis,  if  he  would  arrive  at  the  real 
character  of  the  intricate  facts  which  he  studies.  The 
candour  of  our  examination  has  not  been  prompted  by 
any  spirit  of  indifference  to  truth,  nor  by  sympathy 
with  error ;  but  partly  by  the  demands  of  historical 
accuracy,  partly  by  deep  pity  for  those  who  are  the 
subject  of  spiritual  doubts,  even  when  the  doubts  are 
of  their  own  fault. 

This  view  of  the  inquiry,  as  an  analysis  of  the  intel- 
lectual causes  of  doubt,  will  also  explain  one  or  two 
peculiarities  in  it,  which,  if  left  unnoticed,  might  leave 
an  impression  of  its  inutility. 

It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  in  the  invtoiiga- 
tion  of  the  natural  history  of  doubt,  and  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  antecedent  metaphysical  or  critical  ques- 
tions which  have  produced  it,  we  have  indicated  the 
schools  of  thought  which  have  created  it,  but  have  ab- 
stained from  insisting  on  the  inherent  necessity  of  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  metaphysical  tests 
of  truth  and  tlie  religious  conclusions  discussed.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  seemed  unfit  to  assume  a  side  eagerly 
in  the  metaphysical  controversy  ;  and  therefore,  while 
showing  that  the  use  of  certain  grounds  of  belief  and 
methods  of  mquii-y  has  produced,  both  as  a  matter  of 
history  and  logic,  certain  species  of  doubt  or  disbelief; 
we  haye  not  attempted  to  condemn  the  particular 
metaphysical  theories  on  the  ground  of  the  logical  con- 
sequences which  are  supposed  to  flow  from  them,  nor 
to  deny  that  they  could  be  so  amended,  as  either  to 
avoid  the  sceptical  conclusions  to  which  our  objections 
are  taken,  or  be  rendered  innocuous  by  tlie  eo-existenee 
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of  other  causes.  Soionce  only  shorn  the  g?""'?!  *«»: 
deooy  or  law  ot  logical  comection  betmsen  mtoUectud 
oauB^  and  effects.  The  production  of  the  re.u to  ". 
particular  cases  is  subject  to  exception  from  the  mtro- 
duction  of  interfering  causes."  .      ^     ^.     '     i.. 

Another  peculialitj  which  appertains  to  the  analj- 
sis  ot  the  intellectual  sources  of  doubt,  besides  the 
seeming  absence  of  inwiable  necessity  m  their  opera- 
tion might  be  thought  to  destroy  the  practical  value 
ot  the  iiouirf  ;  "vizTthe  feeling  of  disappointment  ex- 
cited when  it  is  perceived  that  they  do  not  wholly 
explain  the  phenomenon,  and,  are  merely  »»«?«<'»''« 
or  elements,  not  causes.  This  arises  from  he  Tety 
nature  of  mental  analysis.  Being  m  nature  lie  chem- 
ical, it  aims  only  at  the  detection  o!  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  compound,  and  furnishes  the  material  oi 
formal  causes,  not  the  eiiicient.  This  longing  of  the 
mind  to  find  causes,  and  to  discover  the  ongmal  mo- 
tive power,  is  however  a  witness  to  the  inetFMeable 
conuTOtion  of  the  idea  ot  power  with  that  of  wilL 
Andwhne  it  does  not  destroy  the  completeness  of  the 
analysis,  as  the  solution  ot  the  mtellectual  problem 
proposed,  it  nevertheless  pomts  to  d.0  >nslinctive  wMh 
of  tTie  heart  to  resolve  the  causes  ot  doubt  into  some 
ultimate  »>urce  in  the  will;  and  is  thus  a  witness  to 
the  truth  ot  the  position  which  we  have  always  avert- 
ed -  that  the  mtellectual  causes  selected  for  our  special 
study  are  only  one  branch,  and  roust  be  nmtad  to  the 
emotional  in  order  to  attain  a  full  explanation  of  the 

*  °ThuB'"the  analysis'  offered  will  have,  it  is  hoped,  a 
utility  in  the  limited  sphere  which  was  claimed  for  it, 
in  supplying  the  account  otthe  tangled  and  subtle  pro- 
cesses through  which  doubt  has  insinuated  itselt. 

What  then  are  the  lessons  which  the  whole  history 
teaches)  To  discover  these  was  part  of  onr  original 
purpose,"   as  well  as  to  learn  the  facts  and  ind  the 

"  Cfr  the  noles  on  pp.  26  and  32. 

'=  Pages  H,  71,  &c.  ■"  Page  S. 
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causes  ;  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  heart,  no  less  than 
the  curiosity  of  the  understanding. 

r^rst,  wliat  has  been  the  office  of  doubt  in  history  ? 
Has  it  been  wholly  an  injury,  a  chronic  disease  ?  or 
simply  a  gain  ?  or  has  it  operated  in  both  ways  ?  Let 
us  find  the  answer,  by  testing  each  of  these  theories  of 
its  office  by  means  of  the  facts. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  that  which  has  generally 
been  held  within  the  Christian  church.  It  dates  from 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  witnesses  to  a  valuable 
truth.  The  sacred  care  with  which  the  Christians 
treasured  the  doctrine,  and  spumed  the  attempts  of 
heretics  to  explain  it  away,  proves  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  that  they  possessed  a  definite  treasure  of 
divine  truth,  introduced  at  a  definite  period.  Their 
very  want  of  toleration,"  the  tenacity  of  then-  attach- 
ment to  the  faith,  is  a  proof  of  their  undoubting  con- 
viction concerning  the  historic  verity  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  redemption,  and  the  definite  character  of 


the  dogmas  which  interpreted  the  facts.  In  later  ages 
however,  the  same  idea  of  sacredness  has  been  extended 
by  the  Romish  church  to  the  mass  of  error  which  Chris- 
tianity has  taken  up  into  itself  in  the  progress  of  ages ; 
and  in  Protestant  countries  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
restrain  the  thoughts  of  men  even  on  the  secular  sub- 
jects most  remote  from  religion,  where  the  ancient 
sacred  literature  seemed  to  suggest  anv  indirect  infor- 
mation. The  doubt  on  the  part  of  religious  men,  of 
any  progress  being  made  hy  iree  thought,  has  often  ex- 
pressed itself  too  in  the  affirmation,  that  the  history  of 
unbehef  shows  an  exact  recnrrenee  of  the  same  doubts, 
without  progress  from  age  to  age,  and  an  intimation 
fliat  new  suggestions  of  doubt  are  only  old  foes  under 
new  faces. 

"While  Christians  have  thus  generally  regarded  free 
inquiry  in  religion  as  wholly  a  Toss ;  freethinkers  have 
taken  the  very  opposite  view,  and  regarded  it  as  an 

"  This  is  seen  in  tiieir  scrupulous  care  Kgninat  heresy,  and  is  attested 
by  the  very  coinplMnt  of  thea  opponent  Celsua.    (Orig.  CotUr.  Ceh.  i.  9, 
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unmixed  gain.  The  distinguislied  writer"  of  our  own 
time  on  the  history  of  civilieation,  whose  premature 
death  will  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  large  design, 
has  illustrated,  with  the  clearoeas  and  grasp  over  facts  - 
which  constitute  some  of  his  excellenets,  the  office  of 
scepticism,  in  securing  for  the  human  mind  the  political 
liberty  and  toleration  which  he  prized  so  dearly.  Hia 
central  thought  was,  that  civilisation  depended  upon 
the  progress  of  intellect,"  the  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  from  all  authority  save  that  of  inductive 
science:  he  pointed  out  with  triumpliant  euthusiasm, 
the  services  which  he  conceived  that  unbelief  liad  per- 
formed, in  reselling  Europe  from  degrading  beliefs  hke 
witchcraft,  and  from  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
causes  for  natural  events,  and  in  securing  in  France,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  political  rights  of  the  lower 
ordere  against  the  claims  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly in  his  opinion  scepticism  was  an  almost  unmixed 
boon. 

Those  who  recall  the  outline  of  the  history  will 
probably  thinlt  that  each  of  these  views,  taken  alone,  is 
one-sided,  and  contains  a  partial  truth.  Tlie  review  of 
facts  shows  that  free  tlionght  has  had  an  office  in  the 
world ;  and,  like  most  human  agencies  permitted  under 
the  administration  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  its  in- 
fluence has  neither  been  unmixed  evil  nor  unmixed 
good.  It  has  been  an  evil,  so  far  as  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions  it  liaa  invaded  the  body  of  essential  truth 
^ich  forms  the  treasure  given  to  the  world,  in  the 
miraculous  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  bat  it 
has  been  a  good,  so  far  as  it  has  contributed,  either 
directly  to  further  human  progress  intellectually  and 
socially,  or  indirectly  to  bring  out  into  higher  rehet 
these  very  truths  by  the  progress  of  discussion. 

"Wlien,  for   example,  Christian  doctrine  has  been 

overlaid  from  age  to  f^  by  concretions  which   had 

gathered  round  it,  as  was  the  case  previously  to  the 

"  H.  T.  Buckle,  the  news  of  nhoae  death,  at  the  end  of  May  1862,  had 

just  reached  Eiiglancl  when  this  lecture  was  delivered. 

"'  History  0/  CivUiiation,  vnl.  i.  eh.  iv. 
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Reformation,"  it  hag  been  free  thought  which  has  at- 
ta(;ked  tlie  system,  and,  piercing  the  error,  has  removed 
tiiose  elements  which  had  been  superadded.  Or,  when 
the  chnreh  has  attempted  to  fetter  human  thought  in 
other  departments  than  its  own  proper  domainof  reli- 
gion, as  when  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  disgraced 
Siemselves  by  vetoing  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,"  it  baa 
been  to  free  thought  that  we  owe  the  emancipation  of 
the  Immaii  mind.  Or,  when  the  church  linked  itself  in 
alliance  with  a  decaying  political  system,  as  in  the  last 
century  in  France,  it  was  tree  thought  that  recalled  to 
it  the  lesson  to  render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  were 
Cfesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  were  God's.  It  is 
instances  like  these,  where  free  thought  has  been  the 
means  of  making  undoubted  contributions  to  human 
improvement,  or  of  asserting  toleration,  which  have  led 
writers  to  describe  it  as  almost  innocuous,  and  hastily 
to  regard  the  ratio  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  teaching  of  the  priesthood  to  be  the  sole 
measure  of  human  improvement. 

Ill  many  instances  also,  free  thought  has  indirectly 
contributed  to  intellectual  good,  in  pohits  where  it  has 
run  a  greater  risk,  than  in  those  just  cited,  of  trespassing 
upon  the  sacred  truths  of  religion ;  instances,  m  fact, 
where  the  benefit  resulting  has  been  owing  to  the  over- 
ruling Providence  which  brings  good  out  of  evil,  rather 
than  to  any  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  exercised  it.  E'^amples  are  to  be  found  in  those 
epochs,  when  some  sudden  outbicret  of  knowledge  com- 
pelled a  reconsideration  of  old  truths  by  the  light  of 
new  discoveries.  The  awakening  of  the  mind  m  the 
middle  age,  the  Renaissance,  the  advance  of  modern 
science,  the  birth  of  literary  criticism,  are  instances  of 
such  moments,  wherein  free  inquiry  has  been  a  neces- 
sity forced  on  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances,  not 
self-prompted.     This  attitude  of  inquiry,  this  exercise 

"  History  of  Civilkalion,  ch.  xu  find  xiii. 

"  .An  artjde  by  ■  distii^aisbed  acientific  writer  appeared  mtbeJfoi-th 
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of  a  provisional  doubt,  was  not,  like  that  d^cribed, 
called  forth  merely  by  the  circumstance  that  reli^on 
had  received  additions  from  error,  but  must  have  ansen 
even  if  the  faith  once  delivered  had  been  preserved  un- 
cormpted.  For  religion  being  a  fixed  tmtn,  while  truth 
in  other  departments  is  progressive,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  comparieon  of  it 
wifli  tliem  from  time  to  time,  in  those  spheres  where  it 
intersected  the  field  occupied  by  them. 

Such  examples,  indeed,  are  not  restricted  to  Chris- 
tian history,  but  are  general  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  fifth  century  B.C.  was  sueh  an 
epoch  in  Greece ;  °'  when  various  causes,  social  and  in- 
tellectual, created  a  sodden  awakening  of  the  human 
mind  to  reconsider  its  old  beliefs,  and  find  a  home  for 
the  new  views  of  nature  and  of  the  world  which  were 
opening.  Tiie  free  thought  of  the  Sophists  was  the 
scepticism  of  doubt,  of  distrust ;  the  proposal  to  sur- 
render, to  destroy  the  old  :  the  free  thought  of  Socrates 
was  tlie  scepticism  of  inquiiy,  the  attempt  to  reconsider 
first  principles,  to  rebuild  truth  anew.  In  all  such  mo- 
ments, investigation  is  indirectly  the  means  of  stimulat- 
ing knowledge.  The  history  of  .the  progress  of  it,  in 
reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  Chris- 
tian church,  shows  us  that  the  epochs  of  doubt  have  not 
generally  been  produced  by  unbelief  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  attacking  old  truths  without  some  fresh  stimulus, 
and  repeating  old  objections  so  as  to  exhibit  perpetually 
recurring  cycles  of  unbelief.  "We  have  rather  seen  that 
doubt  is  reawakened  by  the  introduction  of  new  forms 
of  knowledge ;  and  though  old  doubts  recur,  yet  that 
they  come  arrayed  in  a  new  garb,  suggested  by  different 
motives,  deduced  from  fresh  premises,  and  accompanied 
by  doubts  of  a  new  kind  before  unknown.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view,  frequently  they  may  be  thought  not  to 
differ  widely  in  appearance  from  old  ones,  and  to  pre- 
sent similar  effects  as  well  as  forms ;  but  in  a  scientific 
one,  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  inasmuch  as  they 

"  Cfp,  Grote'B  Hislora  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  cb.  Ixvii ;  Lewes,  mdori/  «/_ 
PA Hos-yiAy (chapter  on  SophiBla);  Grant,  Aristotle't Ethics,  ml.  i;  eBsajii. 
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do  not  present  identity  of  cause.  There  has  been  a  slow 
but  real  progress  in  knowledge,  and  a  slow  but  real 
change  in  the  modes  of  applying  it  to  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  effect  of  the  deience  offered  for  Christianity 
IB  equally  powerful  in  leaving  its  impress  on  subsequent 
doubt,  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  in  sugg^^ting 
novelty  of  form.  The  sphere  is  narrowed;  or  the  direc- 
tion changed.  If  thought  seems  to  have  come  round  m 
its  revolution  to  the  same  spot  in  its  orbit,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  moving  not  on  a  circle,  but  on  a  apiraJ ; 
slowly  but  surely  approaching  a  little  nearer  to  the 
great  central  truth,  toward  wliicli  it  is  unconsciously 

The  value  of  the  free  inquir;y-  in  this  latter  class  of 
cases  is  not  in  the  process,  but  in  tlie  results ;  in  pro- 
ducing the  branch  of  theologywhich  sets  forth  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  truth.  We  have  previously  had 
occasion  to  imply  that  the  Christian  evidences  are  too 
often  regarded  as  mere  weapons  of  defence ;  like  the 
battle-fields  of  history,  monuments  of  the  struggle  of 
evil.  Being  a  forcn  of  truth  which  would  never  have 
been  called  forth  if  the  church  had  not  been  attacked, 
the  apologetic  literature  is  usually  regarded,  either  as 
obsolete  because  controversial,  or  as  useless  for  believers. 
Yet  truths  brought  to  light  by  it,  though  dearly  pur- 
chased, are  a  real  contribution  to  Christian  knowledge. 
As  miracles  are  a  part  of  Christianity  as  well  as  an  evi- 
dence, BO  apologetic  literature,  while  useful  in  argu- 
ment, serves  the  purpose  of  instruction  as  well  as  of 
defence."  The  controversy  with  heresy  or  unbehef  has 
caused  truths  to  be  perceived  explicitly,  which  other-  ■ 
wise  would  have  been  only  implicit ;  and  has  illustrated 
features  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  might  other- 
wise have  remained  hidden.  Though  these  good  results 
have  not  been  designed  by  unbelievers,  and  cannot 
therefore  warrant  the  claim  asserted  for  sceptici3m,_that 
it  is  always  innocuous,  nor  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
free  thought  as  a  spirit ;   yet  they  evidence  the  value 

"  See  above,  Lecture  TV.  p.  1B9. 
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of  it  as  a  method ;  the  free  thought,  that  is,  which  is 
inquiry  and  eoiiBideration,  not  that  which  ia  disbelief. 

While  therefore  fully  appreciating  the  reverent  wish 
of  Christian  men  to  defend  tlie  truth  -with  sacred  tena- 
city, -which  leads  them  to  regard  all  doubt  with  alarm  ; 
we  can  frankly  allow  the  function  and  use  of  thephe- 
nomenon  of  doubt  in  history,  when  viewed  as  an  intel- 
lectual fact.  The  use  of  it  is  to  test  all  beliefs,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  out  their  truth  and  error.  But  the 
good  result  has  often,  we  perceive,  been  undesigned. 
It  has  frequently  too  been  dearly  bought,  attained  at  an 
incalculable  spiritual  loss  to  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
doubted.  The  result  accordingly  leaves  untouched  the 
responsibility  of  the  doubter,  and  only  shows  the  use 
which  an  aUwise  Providence  makes  free  thought  sub- 
serve in  the  general  progress  of  the  world. 

But  the  heart  asks  a  further  moral.  Though  it  de- 
rives satisfection  from  perceiving  that  even  features  of 
history  which  seem  the  darkest,  and  moments  the  most 
perilous,  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  who  overrules  all  for  the  imi)rovement  of  man 
and  the  progress  of  the  church  ;  it  still  claims  to  know 
what  those  limits  are,  where  doubt  must  expire  in  awe, 
and  speculation  in  adoration.  It  longs  to  exercise 
inquiry,  and  yet  retain  the  Christian  faith.  It  asks 
earnestly  what  does  the  history  teach  us  concerning^  the 
doubts  that  are  most  likely  to  meet  us  in  our  lifetime, 
and  what  lessons  are  supplied  by  it  in  reference  to  the 
best  mode  at  once  of  mamtaining  our  own  faith,  and  of 
leading  those  who  doubt  to  the  faith  which  we  receive. 
The  materials  are  supplied  for  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions ;  probably  even  the  materials  for  the  final  answer 
which  the  church  can  give  to  them. 

We  venture  not  to  utter  ;predictions  in  reference  to 
the  future ;  but  the  thought  is  interesting  and  solenm, 
that  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  wea- 
pons which  doubt  on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  onthe 
other,  must  use  in  the  final  adjudication  of  their  claims, 
at  least  in  reference  to  all  fundamental  questions,  are 
already  in  men's  hands.     Though   our  express  denial 
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that  doubt  perpetually  recurs  in  cycles  might  cause  it 
to  be  supposed  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  anticipate 
the  existence  of  future  crises  of  faith  ;  yet  we  have  re- 
marked that  such  crises  are  always  produced  by  the 
opening  of  some  unexplored  field  ot  knowledge,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  collection  o£-new  ideas  or  of  a  new 
spirit  excited  by  new  ideas,  on  subjects  traversed  either 
by  the  Christian  religion,  or  by  the  Christian  inspired 
books.  A  survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
would  probably  lead  us  to  think  that  no  field  lies  un- 
examined from  which  such  new  material  can  hereafter 
come.  The  physical  sciences  which,  by  the  discovery 
of  an  order  of  nature  and  general  laws  of  causation, 
have  heretofore  suggested  difficulties  in  reference  to 
miraculous  interposition,  and,  by  means  of  tlie  discov- 
eries in  astronomy  and  geology,  have  come  into  conflict 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  cosmogony,  are  not  likely  to 
suggest  fresh  ones  distinct  in  kind  fi-om  the  past.  If 
there  be  not  ground  for  discouragement  in  science,  nor 
for  doubting  that  the  present  state  of  it,  whidi  seems  to 
ofter  employment  for  originality  of  mind  rather  in  track- 
ing old  principles  into  details  than  in  ascending  to  new 
ones,"  is  merely  a  temporary  one,  destined  to  pass  away 
when  some  happy  guess  shall  reveal  the  highest  laws 
which  now  bafife  inquiry ;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  advance  -will  traverse  the  province  of  religion. 
The  sui-vey  of  those  regions  where  discovery  seems 
most  hopeful,  will  explain  the  reason  of  this  assump- 

If  the  present  examination  of  some  of  the  subtler 
forms  of  matter  or  of  force,'"  and  of  their  existence  in 
other  globes  of  the  solar  system  tban  our  own,  should 
hereafter  lead  to  a  generalization  which  shall  extend 

"  Cfr.  Mill's  Loak,  vol.  i.  booli  iii.  ch,  sill.  %1.  ,   „    ,   . 

="  The  allusion  13  to  the  discorcries,  such  as  that  of  Kirohoff,  ot  the 
eiistence  of  some  of  the  material  elements  in  tlie  soiar  atmosphere,  which 
eiiat  in  our  own ;  also  of  the  connexion  between  the  periodic  recurrence 
of  the  solar  spots,  and  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and  especlallj  to  the  diacus- 
Mon  on  "the  correlation  of  phjsica]  forces,"  coiilaincd  in  Mr.  GroTCS 
wori  and  in  Sir  H.  Holland's  Essays  (essays  i.  and  H),  reprinted  from  the 
Edinhurgh  Eevioi,  July  1868  and  Jan.  1869. 
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natural  philosophy  as  widely  beyond  ite  present  limits 
as  the  discovery  made  by  Newton  beyond  those  of  his 
predecessors,  yet  these  discoveries  can  have  no  hearing, 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  religion,  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  of  present  ones.  If  even  a  still  mightier 
stride  should  be  taken,  and  physiology  be  able  to  lay 
bare  the  subtle  processes  through  which  muid  acts  on 
body ; "  yet  the  difficulty  would  only  be  an  enhanced 
form  of  that  which  is  already  used  to  discredit  the  spir- 
ituality and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

If  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  or  meta- 
physical sciences,  there  is  still  less  ground  for  expecting 
progress.  True  so  far  as  they  go,  they  offer  no  oppor- 
tunity for  enlargement,  unless  perhaps  a  more  careful 
analysis,  by  means  of  the  fertile  principle  of  mental  as- 
sociation," should  cast  light  on  the  sensational  source 
of  ideas  and  the  physiological  side  of  mind ;  and  even 
this  would  leave  the  independent  evidence  of  the  men- 
tal data,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  religion,  on  the  same 
bi^is  as  at  jiresent.  Critical  science  again  has  attained 
such  perfection,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  entirely 
new  range  of  critical  thought  springing  up  in  reference 
to  religion,  such  as  arose  when  the  German  mind  was 
creating  the  science  of  historical  criticism. 

Thus,  though  each  branch  of  science, — physical, 
metaphysical,  and  critical, — offers  grounds  of  hope  to 
the  ^bourer,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  sceptical 
difficulties  will  be  generated  by  any  of  them,  distinct  in 

"  Tbe  diaeoTeries  of  the  distinction  between  the  sensational  and  motor 
,  nerrea,  by  Sir  C.  BeU ;  of  the  phenomeDa  of  refles  actioa,  bj  Dr.  M.  Hall ; 
of  the  conneiion  of  tlie  same  phenomena  with  those  of  senaation,  by  Dr. 
Carpenter ;  and  tbe  identification  of  tbe  centres  of  conscious  activity  with 
separate  departments  of  the  cerebral  organism,  by  Dr.  Laycoclt ;  are  in- 
stances of  liints  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Many  continental 
phyaiolt^ts,  such  as  Miiller,  Carus,  Wagner,  and  Brown-Sifiuard,  haie 
worlted  toward  tbe  same  end.  J.  F.  Herbart  in  Germany,  and  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  in  England,  are  writers  who  have  approached  the  psychological 
problem  from  ^e  pliyaological  »de. 

"  Bayn's  Bensea  and  Intellect,  1856 ;  Emotions  and  Will,  1869 ;  and 
Speneer'a  Principlet  of  Piychotogy,  18B5 ;  are  works  in  which  analysis  of 
this  character  is  carried  farther  thin  in  former  worlds.  A  popular  Tiew  of 
past  attempts  of  tliis  kind  is  ^ven  in  an  article  on  Mental  AMoeiaiion,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Reviea  for  Oct.  1869. 
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kind  from  those  which  now  exist.  And  a  similar  line 
of  argument  will  suggest,  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
hope,  on  the  other  hand,  for  enlargement  of  the  grounds 
of  the  evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  materials  are  accordingly  sup- 
plied, from  which  thoughtful  students  must  make  up 
tlieir  minds  finally  on  the  questions  at  issue.  Indeed 
the  survey  of  modem  thought  which  we  have  already 
made,  will  have  shown  that  men  are  already  taking 
their  place  in  hostile  array ;  and  will  have  revealed 
differences  so  fundamental  in  reference  to  religion,  on 
subjects  where  no  further  evidence  can  be  offered,  that 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  hope  for  the  alteration  of 
the  state  of  parties  to  the  end  of  time.  Never  was 
there  an  age  wherein  Christianity  had  so  real,  so  potent 
an  effect  as  the  present ;  yet  never  was  there  one  which, 
while  so  largely  moulded  by  it,  was  so  really  hostile  to 
it."  It  is  the  hostility,  not  of  opposition  which  regards 
Christianity  as  false,  but  of  the  criticism  which  views  it 
as  obsolete,  and  considers  it  to  be  one  phase  of  the 
world's  religious  thought,  the  eternal  truUis  of  which 
may  be  assimilated  without  the  historic  and  dogmatic 
basis  under  which  its  originators  conceived  it.  'fliough 
the  special  forms  of  doubt  that  now  exist  derive  their 
lineage,  philosophical  and  historical,  from  the  modern 
German  and  French  sources,  which  we  have  studied  in 
the  last  two  lectures ;  yet  it  is  in  an  older  age  of  Euro- 
pean history  that  the  nearest  general  parallel  to  the 
present  state  of  feeling  may  perhaps  be  found ;  and 
there  ia  a  deep  truth  in  the  analogy  which  the  learned 
and  excellent  critic,"  who  has  recently  made  a  special 
study  of  the  struggle  of  classical  heathenism  against 
Christianity,  has  pointed  out,  between  the  feeling  of 
philosophers  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  and  in  the  present  time. 

"  Aa  esample  is  seen  in  Strauss.  No  one  can  be  more  inimical  to  tbe 
dogmatic  and  hjalorical  Christianitj'  of  tbe  cburcb  tlian  he ;  yet  he  asscrta 
firmly  that  Christ  and  Chiistianitj  is  tbe  highest  moral  idesJ  to  wbicb  tbe 
world  can  ever  expect  to  attain,     (Soij/oyufes.E.  T.  1845,  part  U.  §  27-80.) 

"  E.  dc  Preaaena*.    Eisloire  2»  Sfirie,  ii.  624. 
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Amid  very  -wide  differences  in  tone  and  learning, 
there  is  this  ftmdamental  agreement  between  the  age 
which  was  eru'iched  with  the  accumulated  learning  of 
the  old  civilization,  and  the  present,  enriched  with  that 
of  the  new.  There  is  the  same  spirit  of  naturalism  ;  the 
same  indisposition  to  rise  to  the  belief  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  Deity ;  the  same  feeling  of  contempt  for  posi- 
tive religions ;  the  same  sensation  of  heart-weariness, — 
the  utterance  as  it  were  of  the  desponding  feeling, 
"  Who  will  show  ns  any  good  ? "  the  same  lotty  theory 
of  stoic  morality,  and  disposition  to  find  perfection  in 
obedience  to  nature's  laws,  physical  and  moral ;  the 
same  approximation  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  perfection, 
■while  destroying  the  very  proof  of  the  means  by  wMch 
it  ia  to  be  acquired.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  state  of 
intellectual  men  presents  so  marked  a  parallel,  so  in  like 
manner  the  study  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  early 
fathers  in  their  apologetic  treatises  met  the  doubts  of 
such  minds,  becomes  a  question  of  great  practical  as 
well  as  literary  interest.'' 

What  then  are  the  doubts  which  are  most  likely  to 
meet  us,  either  insinuathig  themselves  into  our  own 
minds,  or  offering  their  dimeolty  to  those  who  intend 
to  become  ministers  of  Christ  ?  and  what  are  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  most  effectually  repelled  ? 

The  main  difficulties  may  be  summed  up  as  three : — 

(1)  The  question  of  the  relation  of  religion,  and 
more  particularly  of  Christianity,  to  the  human  soul ; 
whether  religion  is  anything  but  morality,  and  Chris- 
tianity its  highest  type, 

(2)  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  to  the  human  race,  whether  it  involves  a  secret 
mystery  of  redemption  known  only  to  God,  and  hidden 
from  the  ken  of  man,  except  so  far  as  revealed ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  human  mind,  and 
reduced  to  the  proportions  which  can  be  appropriated 
or  understood  by  man. 

■    (3)  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
human  mind,  whether  it  is  to  be  that  of  a  friend  or  a 


Pressens^  has  devoted  attention  to  this  point,  (voi.  ir.book  iv.) 
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master  ;  and  its  religious  teaching  to  he  a  record  or  an 
oraciilar  authority. 

The  history  of  recent  doubt  has  brought  before  ns 
some  whose  niinda  doubt  wholly  of  the  supernatural. 
In  the  case  of  a  few  of  these,  but  onhr  of  a  few,  the  doubt 
has  passed  into  positive  unbelief;  their  convictions 
have  become  so  fixed  that  they  manifest  a  fierce  spirit 
of  proselytism,  and  <!an  dare  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  those  who  still  believe  in  the  unseen  and  super- 
natural relations  of  God  to  the  human  soul.  Between 
these  and  religious  men  the  struggle  is  internecine. 
We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  them :  we  can  rejoice 
that  they  retain  a  moral  standard,  where  they  have  re- 
jected many  of  the  most  potent  motives  which  support 
it ;  but  must  tremble  lest  their  unbelief  end  in  thorough 
animalism  ;  lest  Epicureanism  be  their  final  philosophy. 
But  there  are  many  more  whose  tone  is  that  of  sadness, 
not  of  scorn ;  the  temper  of  Heraeleitus,  not  Democ- 
ritus ;  whose  souls  feel  the  longing  want  which  nothing 
but  communion  with  a  Father  in  heaven  can  supply, 
but  who  are  so  clouded  with  doubt,  and  retain  so  faint 
a  hold  on  the  thought  of  God's  interference,  and  on  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural,  that  they  are  unable  to  soar 
on  the  wings  of  faith  beyond  the  natural,  either  ma- 
terial or  spiritual,  up  to  the  thi-one  of  God. 

The  history  of  such  men  generally  tells  of  some 
mighty  mental  convulsion,  which  has  driven  them  from 
their  anchor-ground  of  belief.  Sometimes  the  study 
of  science,  as  it  is  seen  gradually  to  absorb  successive 
ranges  of  phenomena  into  the  regular  operation  of  uni- 
versal law,  until  it  removes  God  mr  away,  and  creation 
seems  to  move  on  without  His  interference,  has  been 
the  cause : — in  other  cases  philanthropic  pity,  musing 
on  the  sad  catastrophes  which  daily  occur,  when  the 
happiness  and  lives  of  innocent  human  beings  are  for 
ever  destroyed  by  the  stem  unyielding  action  of  na- 
ture's laws,  leading  the  heart  to  doubt  God's  nearness, 
and  the  fact  of  a  special  Providence : — in  other  cases 
again,  the  study  of  the  human  mind  in  history,  and  the 
perception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gradual  growth 
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of  knowledge  seems  to  lessen  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, TintU  the  mind  doubts  whether  the  supernatural 
itself  is  not  the  mere  idolum,  trihus,  a  mere  giving  oh- 
ieetive  being  to  a  subjective  idea,  a  truth  relative  mere- 
ly to  a  particular  stage  of  civilization.  Such  causes  as 
these,  producing  a  convulsion  of  feeling,  may  form  the 
sad  occasion  from  which  the  soul  dates  its  loss  of  the 
grasp  -which  it  has  heretofore  had  over  the  belief  of 
God  8  nearness,  and  of  religion  ;  and  mark  the  moment 
from  which  it  has  gradually  doubted  whether  anything 
exists  save  eternal  law;  or  whether  a  personal  Deity, 
if  he  exist,  really  communes  with  man ;  wliether,  m 
short,  religion  be  anything  but  duty,  and  Christianity 
anything  but  the  noble  type  of  it  to  which  one  branch 
of  the  Semitic  people  was  happy  enough  to  attain. 

Doubts  like  these,  where  they  exist  in  a  high-prin- 
cipled and  delicate  mind,  are  the  saddest  sight  in 
nature.  The  spirit  that  feels  them  does  not  try  to 
proselytise  ;  they  arc  his  sorrow :  he  wishes  not  otners 
to  taste  their  bitterness.  Any  one  of  us  who  may  have 
ever  felt  chilled,  as  the  thougfit  insinuated  itself,  of  the 
remote  possibility  of  the  perception  of  the  machine-like 
sweep  of  universal  law  removing  our  helief  of  the  guar- 
dian care  of  Him  to  whom  alone  we  can  fly  for  refuge 
when  heart  or  flesh  failetli,  as  to  a  Father  as  infinite  in 
tenderness  as  in  condescension,  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less : — whoever  has  known  the  hittemess  of  the  thought 
of  a  universe  unguided  by  a  God  of  Justice,  and  without 
an  eternity  wherein  the  cry  of  an  afflicted  creation  shall 
no  longer  remain  unavenged,  has  known  the  first  taste 
of  the  cup  of  sorrow  which  is  mournfdUy  drunk  by 
spirits  such  as  w»  are  describing.  And  who  that  has 
known  it  would  grudge  the  labour  of  a  life,  if  by  exam- 
ple, by  exhortation,  by  prayer,  he  might  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  one  such  soul  ? 

Yet  no  task  is  so  hard;  argument  well  nigh  fails, 
because  the  doubts  refer  to  those  very  ultimate  facta 
which  are  usually  required  as  data  for  argument.  If 
intellectual  means  are  sought  for  remedy,  it  is  philos- 
ophy to  which  we  must  look  to  supply  it ; — the  pbilos- 
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ophy  which  recalls  man  to  the  natural  realism  of  the 
heart,  to  the  simple  un&.  phistieated  trust  in  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  mtuitions,  not  as  derived  from  sense 
only,  nor  merely  as  necessary  forms  of  thought,  hut  as 
the  vision  of  a  personal  God  by  the  human  soul. 

If  however  there  is  any  field  which  requires  the 
presence  of  moral  means,  it  is  this :  and  we  who  believe 
m  a  God  who  careth  so  much  for  man  that  He  spared 
not  His  own  Son  for  our  sakes,  may  well  look  upwards 
for  help  in  such  instances ;  in  hope  that  the  mfinite 
Father,  whose  love  overlooks  not  one  single  solitary 
case  of  sorrowing  doubt,  will  condescend  to  reveal  him- 
self to  all  such  hearts  which  are  groping  after  Him,  if 
haply  they  may  find  Him.  The  soul  of  such  doubters 
is  like  the  clouded  sky :  the  warming  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  can  alone  absorb  the  mist,  and  restore 
the  unclouded  brightness  of  a  believing  heart. 

The  instances  however  are  rare,  where  we  meet  with 
a  chaos  of  faith,  half  pantheism,  half  atheism,  such  as 
that  which  we  have  just  desci'ibed.  The  great  majority 
of  doubters  are  persons  who  not  only  retam  a  tenacious 
grasp  over  monotheism,  but  even  possess  a  love  for 
Ohnstianity,  Their  love  is  however  tor  a  modified  form 
of  it,  different* from  that  which  the  apostles  taught. 
They  cordially  believe  that  God  cares  for  man,  and  Uiat 
He  has  spoken  to  man  through  His  Son.  They  accept 
the  superhuman,  perhaps  the  divine,  character  of  Clnist ; 
but  they  consider  his  life  to  be  a  mere  example  of  un- 
rivalled teaching,  and  of  marvellous-  self-sacrifice ;  his 
death  the  mere  martyrdom  that  formed  the  crowning 
act  of  ma-jestic  self-devotion.  God's  gift  of  His  son  is 
accordingly,  in  their  view,  to  reconcile  man  to  God ;  to 
remove  the  obstacle  of  distrust  which  prevented  man 
from  coming  to  God,  by  showing  forth  the  love  which 
God  already  bore  to  the  world ;  not  to  remove  obstacles, 
known  or  unknown,  which  prevented  God  from  showing 
mercy  to  man.  Christ  is  accepted  as  a  teacher,  and  fts 
a  king,  but  not  as  a  priest.  His  work  is  viewed  as 
having  for  its  purpose,  to  inculcate  and  embody  a 
higher  type  of  morality,  not  to  work  out  a  scheme  of 
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redemption.  The  ethical  element  of  Christianity  be- 
comes elerated  above  the  dogmatic.  The  sermon  on 
the  moimt  is  regarded  aa  the  very  soul  of  Chiist's  teach- 
ing. And  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  of  Ciiris- 
tianity,  the  Christian  religion  is  considered  likely  to 
become  the  religion  of  the  world,  merely  because  it  will 
have  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  form  and  dogma,  and 
become  the  highest  type  of  ethics. 

Views  like  these  are  common,  and  their  compatibil- 
ity with  Christianity  is  defended  in  different  ways : — 
sometimes  by  the  bold  attempt,  as  in  the  speculations  of 
the  Tiibingen  school,  to  prove  that  primitive  Christian- 
ity was  such  a  religion  as  that  just  described ;  that  the 
dogmatic  Christianity  of  the  early  fatliers  was  the  addi- 
tion made  by  philosophy  to  the  hrat  doctrine,  the  idola 
theatri,  which  haunted  the  minds  of  the  early  teachers ; 
and  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  we 
appeal  to  prove  the  contrary,  belong  to  a  later  date 
than  that  usually  assigned  : — sometimes,  with  less  con- 
sistency, admitting  the  antiquity  of  the  dogmas,  by 
representing  that  we  can  penetrate  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  express  in  modem  phrase, 
more_  clearly  than  in  the  ancient,  the  meaning  which 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed : — at  other  times,  by  re- 
garding all  truth  as  relative  to  its  age,  and  supposing 
that  Christ's  work  was  seen  by  the  light  of  the  sacrificial 
and  Messianic  ideas  common  in  the  apostolic  times. 

Connected  with  this  fundamental  disagreement  with 
the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Christian  church,  on  the 
central  i^^uestion  of  Christ's  work  and  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  is  the  cognate  question  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Its  supenority  to 
ordinary  books  is  admitted,  as  cordially  as  tie  superior- 
ity of  Christ's  work  to  that  of  ordinary  beings  ;  but  the 
religious  contents  of  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  literary,  are 
criticised,  not  indeed  in  a  polemical,  but  in  an  indepen- 
dent spirit ;  and  are  measured  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, and  approved  or  rejected  in  accordance  with  it. 

Thus  these  two  questions, — the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  and   the   authority  of  the  scriptures, — are  the 
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two  forms  of  doubt  which  are  most  likely  to  meet  ub  in 
the  present  age. 

The  expression  of  tliem  in  the  clergy  of  any  particu- 
lar church  may  of  course,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  be 
prevented  by  political  means.  A  chureh,  if  regarded 
merely  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  is  a  political  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  institution,  where  the  members  cede  some- 
what of  individual  freedom  for  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
a  compact  where  certain  privileges  and^  remunerations 
are  granted,  in  return  for  Uie  communication  of  certain 
kinds  of  instruction,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
offices :  and  no  one  can  object  that  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
be  maintained  ;  but  the  prevention  of  the  expression  of 
doubt  is  not  tbe  extinction  of  the  feeling.  And  su(;h 
acts  of  repression  cannot  reach  the  laity  of  the  church, 
even  if  they  touch  the  clergy.  The  inquiry  accordingly 
here  intended,  as  to  tiie  means  for  repressing  such 
doubts,  does  not  descend  to  the  political  question,  but  is 
a  spiritual  one  ;  viz.  if  these  doctnnes  are  contrary  to 
Christ,  how  can  such  thinkers  be  directed  by  moral 
means  to  the  truth  which  we  believe  ?  or  what  reason 
can  we  give  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  which  leads  us  to 
decline  yielding  up  one  iota  of  dogmatic  Christianity  to 
them? 

The  history  of  evidences  offers  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  wo  may  iind  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, by  studying  the  different  methods  adopted  in 
various  centunes  for  spreading  Christianity. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  cliurch,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion,  we 
oleerve  the  unaided  appeal  to  argiunent,  and  especially 
the  abimdant  use  made  of  the  internal  evidence,  or 
philosophical  argument  concerning  the  excellence  of 
Christianity,  as  a  means  for  aiTesting  attention,  prepar- 
atory to  the  presentation  of  the  external  and  historic 
proof."  In  the  long  interval  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
church  was  able  to  supplement  or  supersede  argument 
by  force ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  political  and 
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intellectual  condition  of  the  European  mind  -was  then, 
to  a  lai^e  extent,  such  as  to  reeeive  benefit  from  the 
imposition  of  an  externa!  rule  of  religious  authority  and 
doctrine,  in  the  same  manner  that  individuals,  when  in 
a  state  of  childhood,  need  a  rule,  not  a  principle;  a 
law,  not  a  reason."  This  method  however  was  nnsuited 
when  the  mind  of  Europe  awoke,  and  when  free  thought 
could  no  longer  he  suppressed  by  force. 

The  history  of  evidences  since  the  spread  of  modern 
unbelief  exhibits  not  only  the  return  to  the  ancient 
Christian  weapon  of  argument  instead  of  force ;  but  not 
unfi-equently  to  the  ancient  mode  of  presenting  the. 
philosophical  proof  prior  to  the  historical. 

An  attempt  of  this  kind  was  intermingled  with  the 
English  school  of  evidences  of  the  last  century ;  and  the 
argument  of  analogy  used  by  Butler,  if  viewed  as  con- 
structive, and  not  refutative,  may  he  considered  to  have 
for  its  object  to  prepare  the  mnid  for  accepting  revealed 
religion,  by  first  showing  the  probability  of  it  on  the 
ground'  of  its  similarity  to  nature.  (48)  And  in  the 
German  movement,  where  the  doubt  thrown  by  criti- 
cism over  the  historical  evidences  even  still  more  com- 
pelled the  resort  to  the  philosophical  ar^ment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  strove  to  defend  the  taith,  we  have 
seen  various  attempts  to  reconstruct  Christianity  from 
the  philosophical  side."  Both  methods,  the  phdosopli- 
ieal  and  the  historical,  have  had  their  place  ;  but  then- 
use  has  varied  with  the  wants  of  the  age.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  pressure  of  doubt  left  less  opportunity  for 
the  constraining  force  of  the  latter,  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  d  priori  moral  argument  has  been  used. 

The  history  of  the  means  which  have  been  suceesstul 
in  removing  doubts  lends  httle  support  to  the  opinion 
which  would  save  the  faith  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  rea- 
son, or  would  imperii  the  truth  of  religion  by  throwing 
discredit  on  the   immutability   of  moral  distmctions, 
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perceived  by  the  conscience  which  Providence  haa 
placed  in  the  human  mind  ;  to  which  the  great  writers 
ou  evidence  have  been  wont  to  make  their  appeal ;  and 
which  they  have  justly  perceived  must  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  evidences  themselves.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! " 

The  two  periods  in  church  history  among  those  here 
named,  which  offer  most  instrnction  to  us  in  conse- 
quence of  affordius  examples  of  the  same  class  of  diffi- 
culties as  those  which  we  encounter,  are,  the  struggle 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  that  in  Germany  during  the 
present.  The  line  of  argument  which  was  used  in  the 
former  of  these  crises  is  seen  in  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  the  fathers  in  the  third  centnry,  and  that  used  in 
the  latter,  in  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  The  study 
of  the  life  and  mental  development  of  Schleiermacher  s 
disciple,  Neander,  would  be  in  this  view  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  history."  He  was  himself  led  by  the 
mercy  and  providence  of  God  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ ;  his  own  spirit  was  rescued  from  doubts  such  as 
we  describe;  his  life  was  spent  in  trying  to  save 
otliers  from  the  like  difficulties,  and  to  plant  their  feet 
upon  the  rock  upon  which  he  himself  stood :  and  it 
is  only  the  secrets  of  the  great  day  that  will  declare 
the  number  of  the  souJa  that  were  led  by  his  teaching 
to  find  Christ  and  salvation. 

In  both  these  periods  the  method  adopted  for  re- 
commending Christianity  was,  to  carry  out  the  plan 
used  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,"  to  lay  a  basis  for  the 
proof  of  it  by  developing  the  moral  and  philosophical 
argument. 

In  the  Alexandrian  period  the  method  used  was, 
to  show  that  all  former  religions,  all  former  philosophies, 
were  not  unmixed  errol-,  but  contained  the  germ  of 
truth,  which  Christianity  gathered  into  itself;  to  ex- 
hibit Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  in  the  field  of  his- 
tory of  the  world's  yearnings,  and  thus  to  awaken  the 

™  Referencea  for  the  study  of  Neauder's  life  are  given  in  a  note  on 
p&ge  251). 

•"  Soo  Att'  JviL  22-31. 
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response  of  the  heart  to  the  narrative  of  its  message." 
Eeasons,  to  which  allusion  lias  before  been  made,"  may 
have  lessened  the  utility  at  that  period  of  the  positive 
evidence,  which  proves  the  fact  that  a  Redeemer  had 
been  given ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  independently 
of  this  circumstance,  a  deep  philosophical  reason  sug- 
gested the  stress  which  was  laid  on  the  moral  argu- 
ment, on  account  of  its  suitability  for  convincing  the 
opponent; — a  reason  indeed  to  which  the  history  of 
some  of  the  fathers  gave  a  personal  force  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  by  this  manner  that  they  had  themselves 
been  led  to  accept  of  Christianity." 

In  the  German  period  the  same  method  has  been 
adopted,  with  the  corresponding  alterations  suggested 
by  modem  philosophy.  Hot  to  mention  the  instruetive 
attempts  of  the  school  of  Kant  to  find  a  philoaophy 
from  the  subjective  side  of  religion,  in  the  denial  of  its 
possibility  if  attempted  on  the  objective,  and  to  exhibit 
the  limitations  of  the  human  mmd  in  speculating  on 
the  subject  of  religious  method ;  nor  again  to  mention 
the  bold  attempt  of  Hegel,  to  which  we  nave  previously 
taken  exception  as  opposing  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  to  work  out  this  forbidden  problem,  and  find  a 
philosophy  for  Christianity  on  the  objective  side :  we 
allnde  to  that  which  has  marked  the  disciples  of  Schlei- 
ermacher  to  find  it  on  the  subjective  as  a  life,  and  fact, 
and  doctrine,  which  fulfik  the  yearnings  of  the  individ- 
ual heart. 

In  pursuing  a  method  of  this  kind,  the  appeal  must 
be  made  to  the  inextinguishable  feeling  of  guilt;  to 
our  personal  consciousness  of  a  personal  judge  ;  our 
terror  at  the  sense  of  justice;  our  penitence  for  our 
own  ill  deserts ;  the  deep  conscioosiiess  of  the  load  of 
sin  as  an  insupportable  burden  from  which  we  cannot 
rescue  ourselves ;  and  to  the  gniit  of  it  which  separates 

*'  Cfr.  Preascnsfi  on  Clemeat  and  OrLgen,  MistAv.  pp.  203,  360,  and 
the  references  there  given. 

*'  I'age  13. 

*'  E.  g.  Juatin  Martyr,  who  gives  the  account  of  bis  own  omiversioii  to 
ChHsUanitj  in  the  introdoction  to  the  Dialogue  witli  Trypho ;  and  Clement 
of  Aleiuidria. 
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between  us  and  God,  as  a  titter  memory  that  we  are 
powerless  to  wipe  away."  "When  these  facts  are  not 
only  established  as  psychological  realities,  but  appro- 
priated as  personal  convictions,  then  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  The  heart,  by 
realising  the  personality  of  God,  is  at  once  elevated 
above  naturalism  or  pantheism.  It  feels  that  in  Chi-iet's 
incarnation  it  finds  God  near,  the  infinite  become  finite, 
God  linked  to  the  heart  of  a  man ;  and  in  his  atone- 
ment it  finds  .God  merciful.  Its  deep  instinct  leads  it 
to  reject  the  theories  which  would  pare  down  the  mar- 
vel of  that  mystery.  Its  consciousness  of  guilt  tells  it 
of  an  obstacle  which  it  cannot  believe  to  lie  merely  in 
itself,  but  attributes  to  the  mind  of  the  infinite  Spirit 
which  it  wants  a  method  for  removing.  No  mere  ex- 
ample of  majestic  self-sacrifice  proclaiming  God's  love 
to  man  suffices  to  solace  its  sorrows.  Some  mighty 
process,  wrought  out  between  the  Son  and  the  almighty 
Father,  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  necessary,  as  the 
means  by  which  God  can  be  just  and  yet  the  justifierof 
the  sinful.  And  when  philosophy  has  thus  prepared 
the  heart  by  its  appeal  to  the  yearnings  of  the  soul,  and 
brought  it  to  long  for  the  very  remedy  which  Chris- 
tianity supplies;  then  the  historic  argument  can  be 
properly  introduced,  to  aff'ord  the  solid  comforting  as- 
surance that  the  remedy  wanted  has  really  been  given ; 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  divine  evidences,  attest- 
ing the  truth  of  the  claim  that  certain  teachers  at  a 
particular  period  received  superhuman  aid  to  reveal 
certain  religious  truths.  (49) 

The  work  of  persuasion  however  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  for,  ere  the  heart  can  fully  trust  with  adoring 
thankfulness,  there  are  no  less  than  three'  questions 
which  must  still  be  answered,  if  the  object  be  to  direct 
doubt  instead  of  suppressing  it,  and  to  lead  a  sinner  to 
Christ  by  the  bauds  of  love. 

The  first  will  be  the  literary  one,  as  to  the  trnst- 

'*  Cfr.  Leet.  I.  p.  28.  Suggeadons  on  this  poLnt  are  given  in  Miller's 
Bampton.  Lecture),  1817.  "The  Divine  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is- 
Berted  from  its  adaptation  to  Human  Nature." 
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worthiness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  whieh 
are  the  record  of  this  teaching. 

The  second,  the  inquiry  into  the  fact  whether  the 
books  teach,  and  whether  the  early  church  taught,  dog- 
matic Christianity  as  the  church  now  presents  it. 

lie  tliird,  tliough  of  such  a  nature  as  in  a  great 
degree  to  be  suppressed  by  the  claim  of  authority  al- 
ready conceded  to  the  apostolic  teachers,  may  still 
rise  up  to  harass  the  mind  if  a  further  answer  he  not 
supplied :  it  refers  to  the  reason  that  we  possess  for 
believing,  that  if  these  teachers  asserted  such  ti-nths 
as  dogmatic  Christianity,  and  especially  vicarious  atone- 
ment, tiiese  doctrines  were  a  real  verity,  and  not  mere- 
ly a  passing  form  under  which  the  truth  presented 
itself  to  their  minds,  to  be  explained  away  by  after 
ages  into  less  mysterious  and  more  self-evident  tniths. 
The  first  of  these  questions,  which  conceraa  the 
trastworthiness  of  the  books,  has  been  most  thorouglily 
tested  hy  the  historical  criticism  of  Germany.  _  The 
data  are  thus  presented  for  forming  a  final  decision, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons  will  probably  be 
widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  arrived  at 
by  critics  in  that  country.  Yet,  supposingwe  should 
meet  with  a  doubter  who  accepted  all  the  views  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,"  there  are  nevertheless  four  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  the  most 
extravagant  criticism  fully  admits ;  viz.  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Eomans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  two 
to  the  Corinthians.  These  four  would  bo  sufficient  to 
establish  the  main  articles  of  dogmatic  teaching  as  pre- 
sented in  the  creeds  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
main  outline  of  Gospel  and  Jewish  historj  as  facts  on 
the  reality  of  which  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  relied, 
and  for  which  lie  was  staking  hib  hfe  Suppose  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts"  involved  m  tlie  historic  uneer- 

"  See  above,  p.  217. 

"  The  questioQ  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  historic  charaxiter  of  the 
Acts  waa  not  noticed  in  Lecture  V!I.  The  statement  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  given  rise  to  them  may  be  seen  in  Baur  a  Paulm,  der  Apo^lel 
Jesu  Chrisli,  1845,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Nattotud  heinem.  No.  20,  for 
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tainty  which  these  critics  have  attributed  to  them  ;  jet 
we  possess  in  the  Galatians  the  outline  of  the  life  of 
Paul,  the  statement  of  the  reason  why  Paul  accepted  a 
religion  which  he  detested.  The  incomparable  argu- 
ment of  I^ttleton"  irrefragably  proves  his  honesty. 
He  cannot  have  been  a  deceiver.  Let  the  reader  of  the 
Galatians  say  if  he  was  deceived.  The  two  Epistles  to 
Coruith  attest  the  history  of  the  early  church ;  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  its  dogmatic  beliefs.  If  there  is  a  doubt- 
ing heart,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most  destructive 
criticism,  unable  to  find  historical  standing-gi-ound  in 
scripture,  he  may  surely  find  it  in  the  study  of  these 
four  works  of  St.  Paul. 

The  second  question,  whether  the  great  features  of 
the  dogmatic  teaching  which  we  receive,  and  especially 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  are  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  admits  of  satisfactorj'  settlement.  The 
negative  of  this  position  has  been  asserted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  fact  that  this  particular  doctrine 
is  rather  expressed  implicitly  than  explicitly  in  the 
earliest  fatliers;  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tendency,  while  contending  against  Jewish  monotheism, 
or  heathen  theism,  to  piit  forward  the  mesaiahehip  and 
incarnation  of  Christ,  in  comparison  with  other  reli- 
iona,  rather  than  his  atoning  work."  Careful  study 
will  soon  decide  a  question  ot  this  kind,  if  directed  first 

April  I860 ;  and  a  refulation  of  them  in  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  Nea  Testament,  vol.  li. 

"  OhservatioiLi  on  the  Convsrsion  and  Aponlleship  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Lord  Lyttleton,  1717.    CTr.  also  the  note  above,  on  p.  203. 

"  The  hifltoiT  of  the  doctrine  of  the  alcnement  is  ^ven  in  Bp.  Thom- 
son's Bamptoa  Lectures,  1863  (leetares  vL  end  vii.),  and  in  the  essay  on 
the  Atonement  in  .4ids  io^oi(/(,  1862;  also  in  Hagenbach'a  I>ottmejtae~ 
3chichte,  %  68,  18*.  180,  268,  and  300.  The  two  chief  .works  on  the  sub- 
ject are,  Chr.  Baur'a  Lekre  von  der  VersOhnung,  1838,  and  Domer's  Lekre 
mm  der  Person  Ckrieti.  The  fair  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  eariy  church  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  the  one  stated  in  the  test. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  believed  and  taught ;  but  for  the  reason 
here  named  it  was  not  drawn  out  iDk>  such  explicit  statement  as  in  modern 
times,  Anselm  developed  it  by  eliciting  what  was  already  contained  in  it, 
not  by  superadding  any  human  elements  which  did  not  exist  there  before. 
It  is  Baur,  to  whom  alluuon  is  made  in  the  teit,  who  unpliea  the  contrary ; 
and  some  English  writers  have  followed  him. 
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to  the  text  of  scripture ;  and  secondly,  as  is  most  im- 
portant in  all  questions  of  the  history  of  doctrine,  to  the 
lathers,  as  the  historic  witnesses  at  once  to  the  teaching 
of  their  day,  and  to  tJie  traditions  of  the  teaching  of  an 
older  age  tiian  their  own." 

Supposing  however  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
hooks  be  granted,  and  the  existence  in  them  of  dog- 
matic teaching,  as  we  now  hold  it,  be  conceded ;  how 
are  we  to  answer  the  final  misgiving  which  might  arise, 
that  a  doctrine  like  the  atonement  was  not  merely  truth 
relatively  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  taught,  to  be  sur- 
rendered if  it  conflict  with  tlie  moral  sense?  If  indeed 
miraculous  attestation,  the  authority  of  supernatural 
assistance,  be  conceded,  tliis  doubt  will  be  extinguished 
in  most  minds  by  such  an  admission  ;  hut  how  is  it  to 
be  fully  met,  consistently  with  our  object  to  point  out 
how  a  doubter  may  be  directed,  who  desires  not  to  have 
the  natural  revelation  in  his  heart  crushed,  and  yet  who 
does  not  claim,  like  the  deists,  that  lie  must  comprehend 
that  wliich  he  believes,  but  only  that  at  least  he  must 
apprehend  it  ? " 

We  concede  the  authority  of  the  moral  sense  to 
check  all  dogmas  that  are  not  shown  to  he  part  of  the 
teaching  of  men  supematurally  inspired ;  and  we  rfiould 
feel  surprised  if  there  were  a  direct  conflict  between 
God's  voice  through  the  apostles  and  God's  voice 
through  the  human  conscience.  Probably  it  could  be 
shown  that  no  such  conflict  exists ;  but  if  it  did,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  moral  sense, 
infallible  in  what  it  forbids,  is  equally  so  in  what  it 
asserts : "'  whether  it  cannot  possibly  admit  of  such 
improvement  as  would  cause  the  difficulty  not  to  be 

"  The  work  of  Uie  late  Professor  Blunt  on  the  right  use  of  the  Fathers 
may  be  consulted  for  a  true  and  right  view  of  their  value. 

"  We  apprehend  a  fact  when  we  recogoiBfl  its  eiistcnce ;  we  compre- 
hend it  when  we  can  refer  it  to  the  cause  which  produces  it 

"  Cfr.  the  remarks  in  Dr.  Whewell'a  preface  to  his  edition  of  Butler's 
first  three  sermons  for  some  eu^eations  on  the  nature  of  conscience.  His 
object  ia  to  ahow  that  Butler  taught  only  its  psychological  supremacy,  not 
its  moral  infalUbilitj.  Cfr.  also  his  Leeiwre  on  Moral  PMlosophy  in  Eng- 
land, p.  129  seq. 
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felt ;  or,  if  felt,  to  be  cancelled  by  one  of  those  mental 
antinomies,"  the  existence  of  which  is  undeniable :  or 
whether  there  is  not  still  independent  and  contemporary 
evidence,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made,  to  corroborate 
the  apostles'  teaching. 

Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  that  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  apostles  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement ;  and  that  our  moral  sense  is  puzzled 
with  the  justice  of  the  system,  of  the  transfer  of  merit 
implied  in  those  analogies  under  which  the  mysterious 
verity  is  unveiled  to  us,  and  with  its  apparent  incom- 
patibility with  a  corrective  tiieory  of  punishment :  the 
thought  of  error,  or  of  merely  relative  truth,  in  the 
apostles'  teaching  in  such  a  matter,  is  forbidden  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  admits  the  least  divine  inspiration 
in  them,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  innermost  and 
most  sacred  truth  of  their  creed.  We  could  imagine 
the  early  teachers  left  unaided  in  all  matters  irrelevant 
to  religion ;  nay,  by  a  stretch  of  supposition,  possibly 
even  in  some  unimportant  things  appertaining  to  re- 
ligion itself:  hut  a  mistake  on  the  work  and  office  of 
Christ, — the  very  point  which,  of  all  othere,  they  were 
commissioned  to  teach ; — an  ingredient  of  error  msinu- 
ating  itself  here,  is  utterly  improbable.  If  even  the 
inspired  authority  were  denied,  the  improbability  would 
be  hardly  less  apparent.  For  this  was  not  a  doctrine 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  feelings ;  not  a  fact  coldly  he- 
lieved,  but  appropriated  ;  the  voice  of  the  inmost  con- 
sciousness. If  the  story  of  the  apostles  be  true,  that 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  prayers  founded 
upon  it,  had  made  tliem  changed  men ;  if  too  their  his- 
tory testifies  to  the  reality  of  their  professions  of  ex- 
traordinary holiness ;  we  could  not,  even  if  we  did  not 
know  from  their  writings  that  they  were  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  careful  analysis  of  their  own  feelings, 
conceive  a  fatal  falsehood  to  lurk  here,  in  a  point  where 
the  mixture  of  inference  with  consciousness  must  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

!  (lect.  T. 
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In  this  particular  case  of  the  atonement,  there  is 
however  an  independent  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 


apostles'  teaching,  through  the  corroboration  of  it  which 
is  offered  fey  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  church. 
We  have  before  had  occasion"  to  explain  t]ie  introduc- 
tion of  this  idea  in  the  teaching  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
to  protest  against  the  use  which  he  proposed  to  make  of 
it  as  a  source  of  truth,  independently  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  tlie  apostles  and  first  teachers  ;  as  the 
gradual  source  of  doctrinal  progress,  the  oracular  ut- 
terance to  this  age,  as  the  apostolic  consciousness  was  to 
the  first  age. 

But  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  it,  if  we  use  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  not  to  supersede  scripture,  but  as 
the  living  corroboration  and  interpreter  of  it.  The 
Spirit  of  God  still  works  on  tlie  hearts  of  men  morally, 
as  upon  the  apostles  of  old ;  not  by  conferring  the  intel- 
lectual gift  of  inspiration,  but  in  the  moral  gifts  of  pen- 
itence, of  couveraion,  of  pardon,  of  lioliness.  Holy  men 
now  feel  the  Spirit  of  God  striving  with  them  as  the 
apostles  did,  and  appropriate  the  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  feel  its  renovating  power  now  as  then. 
Therefore  the  attestation  of  these  men,  such  as  is  col- 
lected by  an  induction  founded  on  their  biographies, 
to  the  fact  that  when  tliey  analyse  their  secret  feelings 
with  the  most  exact  care,  they  recognise  that  the  par- 
don which  they  receive  is  through  the  mercy  of  Christ ; 
that  their  moments  of  most  hallowed  communion  with 
the  Father-spirit  are  when  they  approach  the  throne  of 
mercy  throng  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  an- 
other, Christ  Jesus;  tliatthe  victory  vouchsafed  to  them 
over  temptation,  is  by  His  merits ;  that  their  heart  find  s 
no  Father  for  one  moment  except  through  him  ; — this 
evidence,  if  it  can  be  accepted,  is  an  independent  cor- 
roboration of  dogmatic  truth.  It  may  be  explained 
away,  by  denying  the  truth  of  their  analysis,  or  by 
referring  their  feeling  to  mental  association ;  but  it 
cannot  Tail  to  have  a  persuasive  force  for  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  instinctive  utterances  of  the  hnitian 
"  Page  245  aeq. 
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eou] :  and  the  reliance  upon  it  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  that  on  which  we  depend  in  cognate  subjects  like 
sesthetics,  where  the  taste  of  practical  skill  is  trusted. 
Christian  consciousness  thus  becomes  a  new  source  of 
facts  in  theological  study ;  the  living  voice  of  the 
church  for  illustrating  and  confirming  m  some  degree 
the  utterance  of  men  of  old,  who  spake  that  which  was 
revealed  to  their  souls  by  the  inspiring  Spirit, 

Such  are  the  chief  steps  which  Qie  history  of  evi- 
dences, in  the  contest  with  eai-Iy  heathenism,  as  well  as 
in  the  recent  struggle  in  Germany,  seems  to  point  out 
as  the  most  likely  to  lead  a  doubter  to  Christ ;  and 
such  the  order  in  which  the  philosopliieal  and  historical 
evidences  ought  to  be  respectively  presented,  if  our 
object  he  to  give  due  heed  to  the  desire  which  an  in- 
quirer evinces  to  appropriate  the  truth  which  he  be- 
lieves. Such  too,  if  the  opinion  already  advanced  con- 
cerning the  future  of  modern  doubt  be  correct,  seems 
to  be  the  final  answer  which  the  church  can  give. 
Without  undue  compromise,  commencing  with  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  we  thus  lead  men  to  the  external,  and 
make  philosophy  as  it  were  the  schoolmaster  to  lead  to 
Christ. 

The  third  question  of  those  which  we  enumerated  as 
likely  to  press  upon  ue,  viz.  that  which  refers  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  requires  only  a  few  words ; 
inasmuch  as  the  treatment  of  it  has  already,  to  some 
extent,  been  implied. 

This  question  has  been  elevated,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  an  importance  which  it  hardly  possessed  be- 
fore. Since  the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  authority  of  the  church,  it  has  been 
usual  to  regard  the  scriptures  as  "the  mode  of  leading 
men  to  Christ,  instead  of  considering  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  received  through  the  ministrations  of  tlie  cliurch 
ae  the  cine  to  interpret  scripture.  Logically,  the  scrip- 
ture is  the  rule  of  faith,  the  ground  of  tlie  church's 
teaching ;  but  chronologically,  the  teaching  of  the  church 
is  the  means  of  our  knowing  the  scripture." 
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A  caution  lience  ariaes,  tliat  we  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  allow  preliminary  difficultira,  wliicli  a  doubter 
may  have  in  reference  to  tlie  scriptures,  to  deter  na 
from  leading  him  straight  to  Chriat,  and  then  allowing 
him  by  the  light  of  this  teaching  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion or  the  scripture.  The  difficulties  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  reference  to  the  historical  and  literary 
portions,  ratliur  than  the  doctrinal,  or  those  portions  of 
the  literature  which  contain  the  doctrinal.  If  indeed 
they  refer  to  the  doctrinal,  they  must  be  answered  at 
the  outset  in  the  manner  aheady  shown.  If  however 
to  the  literary,  they  will  be  viewed  in  a  different  Hght, 
if  the  doubter  has  been  brought  to  appreciate  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  Christianity,  from  that  which  they  will 
bear  if  wrangled  out  on  the  threshold  of  his  approach. 
In  the  last  century  indeed,  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  scripture  over  the  literary  was 
ao  perceived,  when  doubts  were  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  clergy  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  deist  controver- 
sialists, that  many  of  the  eminent  writers  restricted  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  scripture  wi-iters  to  the  ap- 
propriate matter  of  the  revelation,  the  supernatural 
communication  of  the  miraculous  system  of  redemption ; 
and  conceived  that  it  was  no  derogation  from  the 
supreme  religious  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  but 
rather  compatible  with  the  loftiest  idea  of  the  provi- 
dential adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  to  suppose  them 
unassisted  in  literary  matters,  such  as  the  transcription 
of  genealogies,  the  reference  to  natural  phenomena,  or 
the  literal  exactitude  of  quotations.  The  jewel  of  di- 
vine truth  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  sparkle  li^s  bril- 
liantly because  it  was  handed  down  in  a  frame  of 
antique  setting.  (50)  In  the  present  day  there  is  a 
strong  reaction  in  religious  minds  in  favour  of  the  op- 
posite view,  identical  with  the  one  held  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  Puritans.  The  reaction  is  only  a 
special  instance  of  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
authority,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  which  has  taken 
a  sudden  advance  throughout  the  religious  part  of 
Europe,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  tendency  already 
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noticed  in  secular  literature."  This  special  view  how- 
ever  ia  dictated  by  a  noble  motive,  a  watchful  fear  lest 
the  loss  of  a  single  atom  may  weaken  the  whole  struc- 
tore.  Whether  it  he  true  or  not  is  not  at  present  under 
consideration,  but  merely  the  caution  which  ought  to 
be  used  in  pressing  it  upon  doubters  at  the  outset  of  an 
approach  to  the  subject  of  religion.  If  the  object  be 
really  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  we  must  become  all 
things  to  all  men ;  and,  while  not  mutilating  the  heav- 
enly message,  take  heed  not  to  repel  the  weak  believer 
from  coming  to  the  Saviour,  by  interposing  unnecessary 
literary  obstacles. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  or  to  read  the  dilemma 
put  before  the  doubter,  that  he  must  accept  everything 
or  nothing  in  Christianity  and  the  Bible,"  Such  an 
alternative,  though  dictated  by  a  commendable  motive, 
is  likely  to  prove  ineffectual.  The  Dilemma  is  a  form  of 
reasoning  which  rarely  persuades.  Its  object  is  rather 
to  silence  than  to  convince.  It  is  more  a  trick  of  rhet- 
oric than  an  areament  of  logic.  It  may  make  a  person 
pause  by  showmg  him  his  apparent  position  ;  but  the 
heart,  if^not  the  head,  can  always  find  means  to  escape 
from  an  alternative  which  it  dislikes.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  t^e  of  it  involves  the  risk  of  overlooking 
the  diiferent  degrees  of  importance  which  belong  to  dit- 
ferent  portions  of  religion,  and  the  very  different  de- 

f'ees  of  evidence  on  which  different  portions  of  it  rest. 
hough  the  Bmallest  circumstances  in  reference  to  it  are 
of  importance,  yet  it  were  less  vital  to  doubt  the  miracu- 
lous inspiration  of  a  genealogy  than  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  an  epistle ;  or  to  doubt  the  date  of  a  book 
than  its  contents.  No  doubt  is  unimportant ;  but  it 
were  merely  repeating  the  sophistry  of  the  Stoics,  in 
making  all  sins  equal,  to  deny  gradations  of  importance 
in  doubts ;  gradations  which  however  are  not  here  put 
forward  to  defend  eclecticism,  but  to  enforce  the  lesson, 

"  It  has  been  shown  above  (p.  310)  thut  this  Tery  reaction  is  itself  in- 
directly a  result  of  the  subjective  tendency, 

"  E.  g.  ill  R.  K  H.  Grejson  (H.  Rogers)  Correspondence.  Cfr.  tlie 
remarks  on  tt  in  tlie  JVaHonai  Jiewfui  for  Oct.  1851. 
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that  in  dealing  with  a  doubter,  the  consideration  of  this 
fact  must  guide  us  in  the  order  in  which  we  present  the 
evidence  of  different  parts  to  his  mind.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  perusal  of  the  holj  scrip- 
ture is  the  means  of  drawing  a  soul  to  Chnst ;  the 
volume  in  its  solitary  majesty  telling  its  own  tale:  or, 
to  spealc  more  reverently,  applied  to  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ged ;  but  generally,  if  a  doubter  s  heiirt  be 
filled  with  historical  and  critical  doubts,  he  must  be 
led  through  Christ  to  the  Bible,  rather  than  converaely, 
and  through  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old.  11  once 
he  can  be  brought  to  the  perception  of  a  Saviour  tor 
sinful  man,  his  doubts  will  assume  a  new  aspect,  and 
will  adjust  themselves  into  their  true  place,  or  perhaps 
find  their  own  solution. 

Yet  when  we  have  used  all  methods  of  argument 
which  the  survey  of  the  history  has  given  us  reason  to 
believe  may  prove  useful,  it  were  affectation  to  conceal 
our  behef  m  the  perpetual  operation,  secret  and  unob- 
served, of  an  mvisible  monitor  and  persuader,  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God.  Though  we  may  look  to  philosophy  to 
prepare  the  way,  by  exciting  an  appreciation  ot  the 
wants  which  Christianity  supphes,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  suitability  of  Christianity  as  the  perfection 
of  our  spiritual  nature ;  we  must  confess  that  it  is  to 
the  unseen  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  we  trust, 
to  make  the  heart  feel  the  truth  a»  well  as  perceive  it, 
and  love  as  well  as  appreciate  it.  It  we  accept  the  tact 
of  God's  mterference  to  effect  man's  salvation,  and  re- 
gard it  as  His  special  will  to  bring  men  to  the  knowl- 
Sdge  of  Christ,  and  trust  His  promise  of  assistance  to 
thi  church,"  it  is  not  enthusiasm,  but  the  most  rational 
faith,  U)  expect  divine  assistance  to  attend-eonstantly 
on  the  efforts  made  to  spread  the  truth  which  He  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal ;  not  to  interfere  indeed  with 
the  flied  laws  of  the  rational  faculties,  but  to  remove 
prejudices  of  the  heart  which  might  blind  the  appre- 
hension, and  to  hallow  the  soul  into  a  temple  tor  the 
enshrinement  of  His  truth. 

More  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  perpetually 
"  Matt.  litTiii.  20. 
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insisted,  that  there  is  a  large  region  for  the  influence 
of  emotional  causes  of  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  intel- 
lectual, which  have  been  the  subject  of  our  special 
study,  we  may  well  believe  that  here  is  a  field  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  enter,  and  in  which  He  only 
has  the  power  to  operate.  Evidence,  as  evidence,  is 
apprehended  and  tested  by  the  intellectoal  faculties ; 
but  whatever  is  the  subtle  influence,  consciously  or 
nnconsciously-exercised  by  the  emotions,  in  a  matter 
where  the  evidence  is  probable,  not  demonstrative,  this 
offers  a  sphere  where  the  help  of  an  all-loving  God  noay 
be  hoped  for  to  dissipate  the  alienation  of  prejudice  or 
indifference.  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water ; 
bnt  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

We  have  now  considered  the  lessons  tanght  by  the 
history,  both  as  to  the  moral  function  of  free  thought, 
the  forms  of  it  which  are  most  likely  to  meet  Christians 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  means  which  seem  most 
useful  for  guiding  a  doubter  into  truth. 

The  history  may  teach  a  final  lesson  to  us  as  Chris- 
tian students,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  leading  others 
to  truth,  as  in  relation  to  the  means  by  which  we  can 
attain  it  ourselves. 

In  all  the  days  of  peril  through  which  the  church 
has  passed,  the  means  used  by  those  wlio  have  striven 
to  find  the  truth,  and  become  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
have  been, — study  and  prayer.  In  the  solitude  of  their 
own  hearts,  by  quiet  meditation,  they  have  sought  to 
understand  the  utterance  of  the  inspired  volume ;  and 
to  secure  by  prayer  the  illuminating  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  to  cause  them,  to  behold  wondrous  things 
in  God's  laV."  And  thus  in  an  age  of  coldness  they 
have  kept  the  flame  of  divine  love  burning  with  un- 
extinguished glory  on  the  altar  of  their  hearts ;  and 
in  an  a^e  of  questioning  have  been  able  to  burst  forth 
from  their  prison-house  of  doubt,  and  gaze  with  the 
clearness  of  unclouded  faith  on  the  truth  once  for  all 
"  E.  g.  Augustin,  Anselm,  and  in  modem  Umes  SQCh  men  as  BeQgol 
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delivered  to  the  saints.  If,  in  the  dark  night  of  doubt 
or  sin  which  has  spread  its  veil  over  the  world,  there 
have  been  stars  that  have  shown  to  the  pilgrim  steadier 
and  clearer  light  than  the  other  luminaries  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  cause  has  been  that  they  have  reflected  some 
rays  of  the  Divine  gloiy,  which  had  been  concentrated 
in  the  simlike  brightness  of  the  apostolic  inspiration.  _ 

If  we  have  found  that  tlie  present  age  offers  its 
peculiar  intellectual  trials ;  andT  if  we  feel  ourselves 
set  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers ;  let  ua 
not  be  paralysed  by  the  consciousness  of  them,  so  as  to 
deem  the  search  for  truth  unimportant,  or  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  unsuccessful ;  but  rather  be  led  to  in- 
creased energy  in  striving  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  who  have  overcome  by  tiie  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  ihe  word  of  their  testimony."  Let  us  realise 
the  solemnity  of  our  position  as  responsible  and  im- 
mortal beings.  We  are  creatures  of  a  day,  soon  to  pass 
into  eternity  ;  placed  here  to  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
unknown  world  into  which  we  shall  carry  the  moral 
character  that  has  been  Btara;^ed  upon  us  here;  and 
capable,  whilst  we  are  here,  ot  doing  untold  good  by 
a  godly  example,  or  of  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  the 
souls  of  OUT  fellow  men.  How  important,  both  for  our- 
selTes  Mid  others,  that  we  should  learn  and  appropriate 
that  truth  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation  ! 
how  important  for  ourselves,  lest  wo  be  castaway ! 
how  important  for  others,  lest  we  help  them  to  build  a 
structure  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,'"  which  shall  be  con- 
sumed in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ! 

Let  UB  strive  to  use  the  two  methods  of  finding 
truth, — study  and  prayer.  Let  us  gain  more  knowl- 
edge, and  consecrate  it  to  the  investigation  of  the  high- 
est problems  of  life  and  of  religion  ;  especially  applying 
ourselves,  by  the  help  of  the  ripest  aid  which  miscel- 
laneous literature  or  church  history  can  afford  us,  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  But  above  all  these  in- 
tellectual instruments,  let  us  add  the  further  one  of 
prayer.     For  prayer  not  only  has  a  reflex  value  on  our- 
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selves,  purifying  our  hearts,  dispersing  our  prejudices, 
hushing  our  trouhled  spirits  into  peace ;  but  it  acts 
really,  though  mysteriously,  on  God.  It  ascends  I'ar 
away  from  earth  to  the  spot  where  Ue  has  His  dwell- 
ing-place. The  infinite  God  condescends  to  enter  into 
communion  with  our  spirits,  as  really  as  a  man  that 
taJketh  with  a  friend.  The  Saviour  of  pity  will  Him- 
self look  down  upon  us,  and  condescend  to  become  our 
teacher,  and  give  us  the  purity  of  heart  which  will  lead 
us  into  truth.  Oar  own  trials,  our  own  stm^Ies  for 
tiTith  and  holiness,  the  desire  to  know  Christ  and  to 
be  known  by  Him,  will  excite  our  deep  pity  for  those 
who  endure  the  like  temptations,  and  prepare  us  for 
effectually  ministering  to  the  good  of  ofcners.  And  if 
the  struggle  in  our  own  hearts  be  long,  and  there  be 
moments  when  we  seem  to  have  our  Gethsemane  ;  let 
us  cleave  the  closer,  with  the  more  simple  trust,  to  our 
heavenly  Father;  still  imploring  Him  to  grant  us  in 
this  world  knowledge  of  his  truth,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting ;  assnred  that  the  clouds  shall  one 
day  disperse,  and  the  vision  of  truth  be  unveiled  to  us 
in  the  bright  light  of  the  eternal  morning. 

I  shall  be  well  content  that  all  that  I  have  said  to  you 
be  forgotten  ;  and  when  these  lectures  take  their  hum- 
ble place  in  the  series  of  which  they  form  a  part,  deriv- 
ing an  honour,  not  their  own,  from  the  great  names 
with  which  they  are  associated,  I  shall  be  willing  that 
they  be  consigned  to  neglect ;  if  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  final  exhortation  to  prayerful  study  may  remain  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  any  one  of  those  that  now  hear  these 
words,  or  may  impress  the  mind  of  any  chance  student 
who,  in  traversing  the  same  ground,  may  hereafter  have 
occi^ion  to  peruse  them,  at  a  time  perhaps  when  the 
voice  that  now  speaks  shall  be  hushed  in  the  tomb,  and 
the  spirit  shall  have  gone  to  its  account. 

The  lectures  are  now  ended.  May  God  forgive  the 
errors,  and  sanctify  any  truth  that  has  been  uttered  to 
His  honour!  The  faults  are  mine:  the  truth  is  His,  not 
mine.     To  Him  be  the  glory. 
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Note  I.  p.  3. 

BTIBDITISIONS  OF  HISTOBIOAL  INQUIEY. 

A  PEW  worda  may  esplain  the  distinctioiiB  intended  in  the 

History  has  heen  properly  distinguished  hy  Macaulay  into  two 
branches,  the  artistic  or  descriptive,  and  the  scientific  or  analytic. 
{EsM,y»,  vol.  i.  2,  on  Hailam.)  If  viewed  in  the  former  aspect, 
history  aims  as  far  as  possible  to  reproduce  what  has  been,  to  re- 
cover a  picture  of  the  past.  Hence  it  is  obedient  to  the  two  con- 
ditions'which  rule  all  art, — precise  outline  in  details,  and  preserva- 
tion of  perspective  in  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  theory  in 
some  slight  degree  steps  in,  but  theory  dictated  by  the  instinct  of 
taste  rather  than  by  reflection.  It  ia  in  this  branch,  in  which  the 
historian  ia  the  critic,  that  the  border  line  lies  between  art  and 
science.  For  it  is  hard  to  measure  the  precise  amount  which  is 
due  in  the  appreciation  of  facts  respectively  to  artistic  intuition 
and  to  reflective  analysis.' 

Supposing  the  facts  to  be  thus  given,  it  ia  the  province  of  the 
sdenoe  of  history  to  ascertain  their  causes.  Two  living  writers, 
Mr.  Mill  (System,  of  Logic),  and  Dr.  Wbewell  {PMloaophy  of  In- 
ductive Sciencei),  have  given  an  account  of  the  logic  of  science. 
That  of  the  latter  is  more  suitable  to  the  conception  which  we  are 
here  forming  of  history ;  for  history  is  exaoUy  one  of  the  class  of 
sciences  which  he  calls  "  PalfBtiolo^cal."  (vol.  i.  b.  x.)  It  re- 
quires first,  that  we  recover  the  record  of  the  successive  stages  of 
facts,  the  narrative  of  the  pa'it,  before  searching  for  the  cauaea. 
The  causes  are  ihen  to  he  sought  by  transferring  backward  for  the 
explanation  of  the  past  those  which  are  at  present  operating.  The 
search  will  probably  exhibit  three  successive  stages  in  the  process 

■  In  thB  able  work  on  Tite  Livt'b'}  H.  Taine,  (OonronnS,  tBM.)  wiH  b=  found  a 
ttaij.  of  Iilvy  18  a  eritio  and  is  a  phllosophar ;  which  illnsttatea  not  on  7  We  eclm- 
tlScasp'"'-'  ofbLstaTf,  batttie  Influence  of  sdence  In  the  ipgcul  deCemtloitlon  ottba 
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of  examination.  First,  causes  will  be  found  which  are  the  mere 
antecedents  of  the  events,  the  mere  links  whici  connect  the 
phenomena.  Nest,  a  cyclical  law  of  the  recurrence  of  the  facta  is 
perceived,  such  e.  g,  as  Vico's  well-known  law  concerning  the 
development  of  political  society.  Such  a  law  as  this,  supposing  it 
to  hold  good  without  exception  within  the  limits  of  esperiance,  is 
what  Mr.  Mill  calls  an  ■'  empirical  law."  (Logic,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii,  ch. 
xvi.)  Nezt,  this  law  must  be  analysed  into  its  cansea.  Mr.  Mill 
^vea  three  forms  which  this  third  stage  of  aialysis  may  assume  in 
science.  (Id.  vol.  i,  b,  iii.  ch.  zii.)  Probably  in  history  it  will 
generally  assume  the  one  of  the  three  in  which  the  complex  result 
is  analysed  into  its  simpler  component  elenients.    (Id,  g  3.) 

This  inquiry  would  complete  the  study  of  history  as  a  science. 
But  when  we  deal  with  moral  as  distinct  from  material  relations, 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  question  of  philosophy  as  well  as  science, 
one  of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  which  rises  above  all  lower  ones. 
We  instinctively  wish  to  measure  tbe  responsibility  of  the  moral 
agents  who  have  contributed  to  work  out  the  results  which  have 
been  studied.  "We  turn  to  the  personal  and  biographical  question 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ethical  lesson.  The  tleist  also  asks  another 
question.  BelicTing  that  nature  and  man  are  the  work,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  a  pei-sonal  Creator  and  Governor,  of  infinite  power  and 
goodness,  he  str^es  to  search  out  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
hoping  to  find  in  the  drama  of  universal  history  the  solution,  of  the 
plot  which  he  could  not  expect  to  attain  by  the  study  of  a  portion 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  arc  intended  in  the  text. 


THE  COMPAHATIVE  STUnT  OF  BKr.lGIONS. 

The  comparison  of  Christianity  with  other  religions  was  neces- 
aarily  forced  upon  the  Chrisfian  church  by  contact  with  the 
heathen  world. 

We  meet  in  the  early  fathers  with  two  distinct  opinions;  the 
one  held  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  that  the  heathen  religions 
were  imperfect  but  had  a  germ  of  truth,  and  that  philosophy  was 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ ;  the  other  chiefly  in  the 
African  school,  that  they  were  entire  errors,  and  an  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  mankind. 

In  the  middle  ages,  contact  with  Mahometan  life  (see  Leet, 
III.  p.  88)  created  a  sceptical  mode  of  comparing  Christianity 
with  other  creeds ;  circumstances  compelling  toleration,  and  tolera- 
tion passing  into  indifference.  A  similar  spirit  is  also  seen  in  the 
hasty  attempt  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century  to 
resolve  all  religion  into  priestcraft. 

It  is  only  in  still  more  recent  times  that  the  first  scientific  con- 
ception of  a  comparative  study  of  religion  arose.    Even  in  Herder 
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the  comparison  ia  (Bathetical  more  than  Bcientific,  and  relates  to 
tlie  comparisun  of  literatures  more  than  of  rehgioua  ideas.  IJen- 
jamin  Constant  {fie  la.  Religion  Condderee  dana  sa  source,  sea 
formes  et  tea  de'celoppemenU,  1824)  eeems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  really  suggested  a  serioua  psychological  examination;  and 
hence  there  soon  arose  the  idea  of  comparative  theology  analogous 
to  comparative  anatomy.  His  spirit  has  pervaded  French  litera- 
ture subsequently.  The  religious  speculations  of  the  eclectic  school 
give  expression  to  it ;  e.  g.  Quinet  _(Ze  Qhiie  dea  Rdigkma,  vol.  i.) ; 
and  Ihe  mode  of  contemplating  religion  in  Eenau  {Etude*  de  VHk- 
toire  Religievae)  is  based  upon  it.  Caution  ia  using  the  method  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  the  uniqne  and 
miraculous  character  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reyelations.  In 
Lect.  m.  (p,  87)  we  have  given  an  enumeration  of  three  modes ; 
the  one  true,  the  others  false ;  in  which  Christianity  may  be  put 
into  comparison  with  other  creeds. 

Mr.  Maurice's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Reltgiona  of  the  World 
refer  to  this  subject;  and  some  useful  remarks  exist  in  Morell's 
Phihsophy  of  Religion,  (c.  iii.  and  iv.)  But  the  book  most  full  of 
information  is  the  interesting  Christian  Aduocate'a  Publieation,  of 
the  late  archdeacon  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mastera;  a  work 
fall  of  learning  and  piety,  unfortunately  left  unflnished  by  the 
tragedy  of  his  premature  death  in  August  1859.  In  the  parts  pub- 
lished he  has  compared  Christianity  with  the  Egyptian  and  Persian 
religions  (part  iv.),  with  the  Hindoo  (part  ii.),  and  the_  Chinese 
(part  iii.) ;  and  he  was  preparing  materials  for  its  comparison  with 
tiie  Teutonic,  and  with  those  of  the  classic  nations. 


LITER  ATCBE. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  indicate  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  (1)  the  Zend  and  (2)  the  Sanskrit  littrature, 
for  illustrating  the  comparative  history  of  religion. 

I.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1762)  that 
Anquetil  du  Perron  brought  manuscripts  to  Europe  from  Guzerat, 
written  in  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian  tongue.  For  some  time 
the  relation  of  the  language  to  the  Sanskrit  was  not  understood. 
The. great  scholar  to  whom  are  due  both  the  study  of  the  tongue 
and  ttie  editing  of  the  Yagna,  was  Eugene  Bumouf.  The  work 
just  named  is  the  first  of  the  three  works  which  make  up  the  Veitdi- 
dad  Slide;  parts  of  which  possibly  go  back  to  a  period  almost 
coeval  with  Zoroaster,  i.  e.  perhaps  the  sixth  century  B.  0.  Two 
other  works  exist  for  the  study  of  the  Persian  theology,  though 
much  more  modern  in  date,— the  Desatir  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.,  and  the  Dabistan  of  the  seventeenth, — which  both  contain 
fragmenls  of  anoient  traditions   embedded   in   their  tests.     The 
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Aoesta,  of  which  the  Yendidad  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts,  haa  been 
edited  by  Spiegel.  EeferenoeB  to  tlie  older  literature  concerning 
it  may  be  found  in  Heeren's  Hutory  of  the  Aiiatie  Nations,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

An  account  of  the  present  results  of  comparative  philology  in 
reference  to  Persian  is  given  by  professor  Max  MuUer  in  Bunaen'a 
Philoiophy  o/Sistorp,  vol,  i.  p.  110.  E.  T.  The  Persian  theology 
brought  to  light  by  these  investigations  is  discussed  by  A.  Franck, 
in  a  paper.  Lea  DoeU-tTiei  Beligieuiea  ef  Fhilosopkigvei  de  la  Perse, 
in  hiB  Ebade»  OrientaUs,  1861 ;  also  in  Dr.  John  Wilson's  Parri 
Seligiort,  1843  ;  Martin  Haug's  Essays  on  the  Pards,  1861,  founded 
on  Biirnonf 's  researches ;  and  in  archdeacon  Hardwick's  Christ  and 
other  Masters,  part  iv.  oh.  ili.  (Hjde's  Hkt.  Belig.  Vet.  Pers.  1700, 
is  obsolete.) 

3.  The  Sanskrit  literature  haa  been  the  subject  of  still  more 
carefal  study  by  a  series  of  learned  men.  See  Donaldson's  Craty- 
lus,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  g  36.  3d  ed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  literature 
indirectly  offers  materials  for  a  history  of  the  alteration  and  deteri- 
oration of  religious  and  ethical  ideas,  and  of  the  relation  of  schools 
of  philosophy  to  a  national  creed  preserved  by  the  priesthood  and 
deposited  in  books  esteemed  sacred.  The  literary  works  can  be 
placed  in  their  relative  order,  thoagh  the  absence  of  all  chrono- 
logical dates  from  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  Indians  with  the 
Greeks  (third  century  B.  C),  down  to  the  visits  of  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrims  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries  A.  D., 
whose  works  have  been  translated  into  French  by  A.  Rcmusat  and 
Stanislas  Julien,'  and  the  Mahometan  histories,  renders  the  deter- 
mination of  absolute  dates  impossible.  The  following  are  the 
dates  approximately  given  for  tiie  chief  works  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture. The  Vedas.  especially  the  oldest,  date  from  B.  C,  1200  to 
600.  The  ^ie  Poems,  the  Rdmdyana  and  Mahdlihdraia,  are  per- 
haps of  the  third  century  B.  0. ;  the  laws  of  Manu,  or  more  truly 
of  the  family  which  claimed  descent  from  the  mythical  Manu,  con- 
tain materials  dating  from  several  centuries  B.  C,  but  were  put 
into  their  present  form  probably  several  centuries  A.  D. ;  the 
Bhagaeat  O'ttd,  an  episode  in  the  M'tkdbhdrata  bearing  traces  of 
a  Christian  influence,  dates  some  centuries  A.  D.  The  Hindu 
drama  ia  perhaps  subsequent  to  50O  A.  D.  The  Purdnas  carry  oa 
the  literature  to  medieval  times.  Several  of  the  systems  of 
philosophy  were  probably  constructed  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era;  but  the  date  at  which  they  were  put  into  their  present  form 
is  undetermined. 

The  earlier  literature  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  for  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  religious  ideas  and  institutions.  The  devel- 
opment or  deterioration  may  be  traced  from  the  simple  nature- 
worship  of  the  Veiae,  to  the  accumulation  of  legends  which  dia- 

'  Vauaqedanal'Iiidepar  C.  I^tian,  tradull  par  A.  Ssmittat,  ISSJ.  Mi  J/M. 
dela  VCedi  Sioum  VUana,  being  yoI.  L  «t  Mimolrei  »»r  lla  OmtriBt  Oacidmtalet, 
1S53.  by  StBD.  Julian.    The  former  [rsTellad  about  A.  D.  100;  the  latter  In  tbe  eeyenUt 
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grace  the  modern  creed.  The  causes  which  gave  birti  to  mythol- 
ogy are  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjectnro ;  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  and  nterature  having  exhibited  an  historical  instance  of 
it.  In  this  way  the  early  Sanskrit  literature  becomes  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  to  the  mental  philosopher  who  approaches 
his  subject  from  the  historic^  side. 

The  earUest  Veda  is  in  course  of  publication  by  professor  Max 
Muller.  It  has  been  partly  translated  by  the  late  professor  H.  H, 
"Wilson,  and  wholly  by  Langloia.  Mr.  M.  Mailer  has  given  the 
results  of  his  studies  of  this  early  literature  in  his  admirable  work, 
the  Hhtory  of  Ancient  Samkrit  Literature,  1859 ;  which  is  full  of 
instruction  for  the  philosopher  who  is  inquiring  concerning  intel- 
lectual and  religious  history.  Most  of  the  other  works  named 
above  have  also  been  translated  into  European  languages,  viz.  the 
Bpic  Poems,— the  Bdmdyana,  in  Italian  by  Gorresio,  and  in  French 
by  H.  Fauche,  1854 ;  and  Fpisodei  from  the  MahdbMrata  by  P.  B, 
Fouoaus,  1863 ;— also  the  Laws  of  Maim,'  in  English  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  and  in  French  by  A.  Loiseleur  Des-Lonchamps ;  the  Bha- 
gatat  Gitd  by  Wilkins,  1809,  the  text  of  which  was  edited  by 
Schlegel,  1833;  the  2d  ed.  by  0.  Lassen,  1846.  One  of  the  Purd- 
WW  (the  Vishnu)  has  been  translated  by  Wilson ;  and  part  of  t)ie 
Bkaga^at  by  Burnouf,  who  has  also  edited  the  test. 

Concerning  tie  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy ;  see  Eitter's  ffis- 
tory  of  Philosophy,  E.  T,  vol.  iv,  b.  xii.  oh.  v ;  Archer  Butler's 
Letturea  on  Philosophy,  vol,  i.  p.  343  seq. ;  Colebrooke's  Essays  on 
tU  Philosophy  of  the  Sindns,  1837;  Aphorisms  of  Mndu  Philoso- 
phy, printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ballantyne  for  the  Benares 
government  college ;  and  Dr.  E.  Williams's  Christianity  and  Hin- 
mi»m,  1856.  The  work  of  the  late  archdeacon  Eardwick,  Christ 
and  other  Masters,  also  contains  a  brief  account  of  three  of  the 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  Veddnta,  founded  on  the  sacred  hooka, 
the  Sdnlhya  or  atheistic,  and  the  Yoga  or  mystic,  together  with  a 
comparison  of -them  with  Ohristiajiity  (part  ii.).  An  explanation 
of  a  part  of  the  NyAya  or  Logical  Philosophy,  is  given  by  Max 
Midler  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Thomson's  Outlines  of  the  Lotus  of 
Thought,  8d  ed. 

On  the  system  of  thought  in  Buddhism,  on  which  the  study 
of  the  Pali  has  thrown  light,  consult  E.  liumouf's  Introduction  d 
VHittoiredu  Buddhisms  Indiea;  and  Bpencc  Hardy's  JfanuaJ  o/ 
Budhism,  1863.  Also  archdeacon  Hardwick's  work  above  named. 
The  Hindu  history,  exhibiting  its  double  movement,  of  philosophy 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Buddhist  reformation  on  the  other, 
hns  been  thought  to  offer  a  distant  analogy  to  the  mental  history 
of  Europe  in  the  double  movement  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  the  reformation. 

The  celebrated  works  of  0.  LaMen,  Indische  Alterthumshinde, 
184^r-47,  and  A,  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  1850,  are  well  known 
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gg^  NOTE  4.  [LiOT.  I, 

aj9  Bouroea  of  infonnation  in  reference  to  the  general  subject.  Also 
Dr.  J.  Mnir  has  lately  published  (1858)  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin 
and  Prcgreu  of  the  MeUgitnt  and  Institutiona  of  India.  Several 
articles  in  reriews  have  appeared  which  contain  much  popular 
information ;  e,  g.  in  the  North  British  Remeut,  Kov.  1858 ;  West- 
minster Reeiewi,  April  1860 ;  Edinburgh  Eeview,  Oct.  18fi0.  On 
the  general  subject  of  this  note  compare  also  Quinet,  (Ewcres,  t.  i. 
1.  2,  8. 


THE  CONTROVEEST  BETWEEN' 

The  history  of  the  controversy  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  is 
so  connected  in  the  writings  of  the  early  apologists  with  the  con- 
temporaneous one  directed  against  Paganism,  and  in  recent  times 
BO  related  in  one  of  its  aspects  to  rationalism,  that  these  reasons 
seem  snfflcient,  independently  of  the  literary  interest,  lo  justify  the 
insertion  of  a  brief  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  sources  of  information 
with  respect  to  it. 

Tlie  controversy  with  tlie  3&w  varies  in  different  ages.  We 
can  distinguish  three  separate  phases;  (1)  that  which  is  seen  in 
the  early  centuries,  (2)  in  the  middle  ages,  and  early  modem  times, 
(3)  the  position  which  is  taken  up  by  the  educated  Jew  at  the 
present  day.    The   sources  for  understanding  the  contest  are, 

Eartly  the  Jewish  writings,  and   partly  those  of  Christians  who 
ave  written  against  them. 

1.  In  the  early  ages  the  controversy  merely  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  The  Jews  did  not  deny 
the  fact  of  the  Christian  miracles,  but  explained  them  away ;  and 
the  controversy  accordingly  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  phase  of  the  contest  is  seen  in  the  New  Testar 
raent,  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  against  Trjpho,  towhicli 
a  new  kind  of  objection  expressive  of  prejudice  is  added  in  the 
discourse  which  Oelsus,  as  preserved  in  Origen  (C'ontr.  Ceh.  b.  i. 
and  ii.),  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jew  whom  he  introduces._  In 
reference  to  it,  the  commentators  on  these  fathers,  and  especially 
Semisch's  work  on  Justin  Martyr  (translated),  and  the  works  on 
the  Jewish  Talmudic  literature  and  philosophy,  may  be  consulted. 
The  contest  is  continued  at  intervals  in  treatises  by  inferior 
writers ;  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  sources  of  in- 
formation hereafter  given,  and  in  Mageniachh  Dogmengesch.  g  144. 

2.  The  second  phase  of  the  contest  is  seen  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  modern  timestill  about  1700  A.  D.  It  is  marked  by  two  lines 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  writers ;  a  system  of  defence 
of  their  own  tenets  by  a  method  of  scriptur^  interpretation ;  and 
the  attack  of  calumny  or  of  argument  against  Christianity.  The 
former  esisted  especially  in  Moorish  Spain  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  golden  age  of  Jewish  literature.     For  a  brief  account  of 
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the  theological  literature  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  period  wjiich  had  intervened  since  the  early  ages,  the  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  one  of  hia  own  Sermons,  and  the 
references  there  given  {Science  in  TheoUgy,  1859,  Sermon  IV.) ;  to 
which  references  add  Beagnot's  Lea  Juxfl  d' Oeddrntt,  1820,  and 
the  new  worit  of  De  Los  Kios  on  ^nisA  Literature.  The  move- 
ment included  hoth  a  philosophical  side  in  Mwmonides,  and  a 
oriticd  in  Jarchi,  Abea  Ezra,  Kimchi,  &c. 

The  other  movement,  which  was  hostile  to  Christianity,  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  works,  written  by  Jews  for  their  own  nation, 
Bod  carefliUy  hidden  from  the  sight  of  Christians,  probably  for 
fear  of  persecution  and  suffering ;  which  were  given  to  the  world 
by  the  learning  of  the  foreign  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  chief  of  these  works  are,  the  Niziachon  Vetus  oi 
the  twelfth  centory,  first  published  in  Wagenaeil's  Tela  Ignea 
Satanm,  1681.  In  the  thirteenth,  the  Di^utatio  JeeKielu  cum 
NvAolao,  Disputatio  ifackmaaidU  cumjratre  Paolo,  and  the  cele- 
brated Toldos  Jesehu  or  Jewish  view  of  Christ's  life.  About  1399 
the  Rabbin  lipmann  wrote  the  second  book  Ni<aaehon,  which  was 
published  by  Hackspan,  1644;  aud  also  the  Carmen  Memoriak ; 
and  about  1580' the  Rabbin  Isaac  wrote  the  noted  C'hmuk  Eimina, 
or  Munimeih  Fidei.  AJl  these  (with  the  eseeption  of  the  second 
NinaJAoii)  are  contained  in  Wagenseil.  During  the  period  one 
important  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  appeared,  the 
PugU)  Fidei  by  Baymund  Martin,  in  Arragon,  about  1273,  which 
has  been  edited  with  an  introduction  by  De  Voisin  1651,  and  by 
Oarpzgv.  Another  defence  was  by  Alphonso  de  Spina.  Fortaliti- 
um  Fidei  contra  Judieos,  Saraeenos,  1467.    In  Eiehhorn's  Qeschichte 

<  In  the  wotK  naoleil  abova.  Sefenee  in  Thwlogy,  the  lUlo  of  this  Eabbin  was 
erroneously  given  as  the  sevenleenth  Miilurr  (n.  123).  ThLg  was  the  Uate  nhen 
Waiensoil  hy  itrestcooilfotlnnBabtulnedaconyorhis  wort,  and  Brst  made  it  pnblia 
TheHrLcaratsilahLBiselfottbisopnortmillr.^n  whLoh  he  has  omaaion  to  name  iiLs 
ami  Totume.  ta  correct  a  tuw  miatakea,  and  make  a  few  alterations  where  Bobaequent 
Btndy  has  coBTliiMd  him  that  he  was  In  error.  E.g.  In  Sermon  IV.  tha  lllnstratlon 
from  Indian  blatorj' (p.  Ill)  ii  baaed  on  the  TieiT,iiow  known  to  be  wronj&that 
BnAdhlam  prseedsd  Brahmlnlem  In  origin.  Also  the  view  (p.  109)  of  the  date  or  the 
IntrodnotiDn  of  the  Chaldee  eharsetar  has  been  rendered  donbtfnl  hr  the  ai^msnu 
wbloh  Ilnntaid  has  directed  to  the  anbject  (Aui^&Arlicht  B»brai»eli*  Gmmnviai:), 
In  which  he  shows  that  this  cormptlon  of  the  lengnage  was  endual,  and  that  the 
adoDtiou  of  the  sanarc  Chaldee  eharacter  did  not  lafce  pEooe  tin  after  Christ  (See  s 
bri^acconnt  of  his  yio>rs  m  DaTidson'a  AttrDif.  to  oA  T^Mt  lane,  ch.  II.)  Also,]). 
ISl  the  nse  of  the  word '  surnamed '  fhr  Jarehl  disgulsei  the  origin  ot  the  name.  In 
Sermon  L  hi  div.)  the  order  of  chronology  is  not  mffldentl t  obaeiFed  in  the  qnota- 
tloDS  Horn  the  Old  Testament  In  Berm.  Till.  (p.  SM)  the  apolisetic  worth  ol 
ralraclea  (auzgested  by  a  remarkable  apeeoh  of  Bp,  "Wllberforee  in  the  Town  HaU, 
Oifjcd,  KoI^  SS,  1S4«.    See  O^rd  Btraia  of  Deo.  B)  Is  perhaps  hardly  saffloient 

I-  D.JiL  or  .1 i=w  H.„f  IK.  ^>1.  ohnroh  held  the  doctrine  of  atonement  Imnli- 

.  „, J , er  than  dogma,  till  inselm's  time,  i)  Insnfflc 

irey  ta  emnenns  Imprenslon.  (See  Bp.  Tlionuon's  Testatemei 
...„  ^n™...  u.rfUon  In  Atda  to  raitk,  pp.  BM-m)  The  revehttton  of  God  In 
New  Testament  Is  most  elpres!  on  the  anhject  of  snhatltutlona!  atonement, 
this  the  wrtUr  of  these  Sermons  never  bad  eny  donht ;  but  he  now  thinks  that  I 

In  the  circumstance  or  the  constant  straggla  against  healhen  religions.  In  whicli 
rathera  were  Involved,  which  led  them  to  dwell  on  the  Incarnation  rather  than  o: 
itocement.    Anselni  only  gave  eipresdon  to  the  doctrine  vhlch  the  apostles 
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der  lAteratur,  toI.  vi.  26,  another  treatise  is  named  by  a  writer 
called  Hieroiijmus,  1553. 

During  tto  period  just  considered  the  contest  with  the  Jews 
was  carried  on  cliiefly  in  Spain,  or  the  few  Jewish  settlements  of 
Lithuania,  Henceforth  it  is  chiellj  seen  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
where  the  learned  Dutch  and  German  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth centarj  were  brought  into  contact  with  them,  or  were 
attracted  to  the  study  of  the  controversy  by  an  inter»st  in  the 
newly  awakened  taste  for  Hebrew  learning.  This  age  supplies 
works  of  great  value  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  literature, 
some  of  which  will  be  named  below,  and  a  few  treatises,  such  as, 
one  by  Miorieliua  {Be  Mmid,  1647) ;  a  brief  notice  by  Hoornheek, 
Summa  Controt.  1658  (p.  66);  an  uuflnished  treatise  by  Hulsius, 
TlteoUgia  Judaica,  1653;  and  one  by  Cocceius,  Jvd.  Bespons. 
ConMd.  1602.  The  activity  of  the  Jews  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  an 
unfair  attack  by  Bentz,  1614,  was  answered  in  the  Th^Haea 
Jwkiiea  of  the  Jew  Salomo  Zebi^anover  1615,  which  again  met 
with  a  Christian  teapoadeut  in  Wulferus,  1681.  Also  Limborcli 
had  a  dispute  Tvith  a  Jew  in  his  Arnica  Gollatw  eum  Emdito  Judw> 
(Dr.  Orobius),  166T.  The  controversy  continued  through  the 
dghteenth  century,  probably  outlasting  its  cause ;  for  defences  on 
the  side  of  the  Jews  ceased.  "We  meet  with  two  works  by  Difen- 
bach, /«^a»  GorfeeTtendua,  1696,  and  Judmus  Converaua,  1709; 
Oalvoer's  Ghria  Ohriati,  ITIO ;  Mornfeus'  De  Verit.  Eelig.  Christi- 
ana, 1707 ;  and,  in  England,  Bp.  Kidder's  audDr.  Stanhope's  Boyle 
Leeturii,  the  former  of  which  was  the  basis  of  the  treatise.  The 
Demonstration  of  the  Messiat,  1700 ;  and  O.  Leslie's  Short  Method 
with  the  Jews.  Catftl<^ue8  of  the  writings,  of  which  the  above  are 
the  best  known,  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Pabriciua's  BiiUoth.  Grae. 
(cd.  1715),  vii.  125 ;  and  Be  VeHt.  Belig.  Chriatian<B,  1725,  ch. 
xxsi ;  and  Bla^hemia  Judmorunt,  Id.  ch.  xxxvii ;  Walch's  MMitth. 
Theol.  Seleeta,  vol.  i.  o.  v.  sect.  8.  (1767);  also  m  Bartolloeci's 
IHetionart/  of  Jmtiish  Authors,  1678,  and  Imhpnati's  ZHcifonary  o^ 
Christian  Writers  cimcerning  the  Jews,  1694;  and  especially  in 
WolfTa  mUioth.  EehT.  1715,  and  De  Eossi's  Bizionwrio  degli 
Atifori  Mrei,  1802.  For  information  concerning  sources  of  Jewish 
thcolt^  and  literature,  it  is  enough  to  cite  Hettinger's  Historia 
Orientdlis,  Carpzov'a  IntToduetio,  and  Owen's  Prelim.  Exereita- 
tiones. 

8.  In  the  third  phase  of  the  controversy,  viz.  that  which  exists 
with  the  modem  Jew,  the  controversy  is  a  little  changed.  The 
old  prejudices  against  Christianity  are  in  a  great  degree  made  ob- 
solete by  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  protection  and  civil  liberty ;  and  hence  the  contest  takes 
two  forms;  either  the  continuation  of  the  argument  concerning 
the  meaning  of  Jewish  prophecy,  or  a  discussion  on  the  function 
of  the  Jewish  religion  in  history.  Sources  for  the  former  are 
found  in  the  older  books  of  evidence.  A  digest  of  the  arguments 
concerning  it  is  given  in  J.  Fabricius  (not  the  celebrated  Fabricius), 
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Coiaideratio  Tariarum  UonfToversiarum,170'i,  p.  41,  and  in  Stap- 
fer's  Imtitut.  Theolog.  Polemic,  vol,  iii.  1-388,  1T62  ;  or  in  the 
modem  works,  Oreville  Ewing's  Esmya  addretaed  to  the  Jews,  and 
Dr.  McCaul'a  Old  Paths,  1837,  and  his  Warburton  Lectures,  1846. 
The  condition  of  Jewish  life  and  tliought  may  he  seen  in  Allen'a 
Modern  Judtmm.  Tlie  system  of  interpretation  on  which  the  con- 
troversy is  conducted  is  either  Oio  ancient  lIesBia,nic  and  allegor- 
ical of  the  Targums  and  Talmud,  or  the  literal  and  grammatical 
introduced  hy  the  Spanish  medijeval  commentators.' 

The  other  form  of  Jewish  argument  which  Christians  have  to 
encounter  is  more  novel,  and,  being  confined  to  educated  Jews, 
'its  influence  is  less  wide,  and  does  not  actuate  the  stratum  of  Jew- 
ish life  with  which  missionai'ies  generally  come  into  contact.  It 
is  based  on  modern  rationalist  speculations,  and  is  seen  in  a  work 
of  Dr.  PLilippsohn,  late  rabbin  at  Magdeburg,  Betielopntent  of  the 
SeligioualdeamJvdaimn,  Ghriitianity,  and  Makometant^n,  (trans- 
lated  both  into  English  1856,  and  also  into  French,)  and  in  the 
writings  of  Salvador.  Dr.  Philippsohn  refrards  the  mission  of  Juda- 
ism to  be,  from  first  to  last,  to  teach  to  the  world  the  lesson  of 
monotheism.  He  traces  the  stmggle  in  the  Jewish  church  between 
priestism  and  prophetism ;  and  regards  Ohristianity  as  an  abnormal 
form  of  the  latter,  which  has  led  the  world  away  to  Tritheism; 
and,  so  far  from  regarding  the  ofBce  of  Jndaifm  to  be  extinct,  he 
considers  that  its  mission  is  still  to  restore  monotheism  to  the  world. 
A  comparison  with  the  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Tubingen 
school  in  Lect,  VII.  or  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Mackay  in  Lect. 
Vni,  will  show  how  completely  this  ai^ument  Is  borrowed  from 
the  later  forms  of  German  historical  criticism. 

The  views  of  Salvador  in  France  (see  p.  299)  are  too  original 
to  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the  views  of  a  party.  They  reproduce 
the  critical  difficulties  of  MMmonides  and  Spinoia,  which  seem 
never  to  have  found  favour  with  the  Jews ;  but  the  general  similar- 
ity of  the  doctrinal  part  of  Salvador's  system  to  that  just  described 
is  very  observable. 

Note  5,  p.  12. 


The  contest  o'f  Christianity  with  Mahometanism,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  a  stru^le  of  argument  and  not  of  the  sword,  offers  few 
remarkable  points.  In  the  first  sweep  of  the  Mahometan  conquest, 
when  the  Christian  nations  snccumtied  both  in  the  east  and  west, 
there  was  no  field  for  a  question  of  truth.  It  was  only  in  Chri-tian 

There  ire  oonjrregslloDB  of  reformed  Jews  In  soma  conntrloa  who  reject  tbe 
Tnlmud  Be  k  nxteii]  of  InterpretatLnn.  They  are  JsnisJi  nroCesUnU  Thi'ir  aluid 
p  only  differs  fmnitb«t  of  tha  old  Jem  In  Inrlnn  stress  on  the  ethical  aspect  of 
li(!l  n     lernion^  by  one  of  them,  the  Katbin  Marlis,  have  lately  twon  published  In 
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nationa  which  were  removed  from  peril,  and  yet  sufficiently  in 
contact  to  entertain  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  that  a  consideratioQ  of  its  nature,  regarded  aa  a  system 
of  doctrine,  could  arise.  Accordingly  it  is  in  Constantinople,  or 
in  Spain  and  the  other  parts  of  western  Europe  which  came  into 
connexion  with  the  Moors,  that  works  of  this  character  appear. 

The  history  may  be  conveniently  arranged  ia  three  periods, 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  works  of  defence,  some  called  forth 
by  danger,  a  real  demand,  but  subsiding  into  or  connected  with 
ihouiries  prompted  only  by  literary  tastes.  The  first  is  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  sisteenth  century  ;  the  second  du- 
ring the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ;  the  third  during  the  present 
century. 

1.  A  notice  of  the  Mahometan  religion  exists  m  a  work  of  J. 
Dama^conus,  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  EuthjmiuB  Zigabenus,  a 
Byzantine  writer  of  the  twelfth :  bnt  the  first  important  treatise 
written  directly  against  it  was  in  1210,  RieMrdi  Gonfiitatio, 
edited  in  1543  by  Bibliander  from  a  Gi-eek  copy.  The  refutation 
of  Averroes  by  Aquinas,  about  IS-UO,  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  a  work  against  the  Mahometan  religion,  being  rather 
against  its  philosophy.  A  treatise  exists  by  John  Oantacnzene, 
written  a  little  after  1350 ;  which  is  to  be  explained  probably  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  danger  from  Mahometan  powers  in  the 
east  directed  the  attention  of  a  literary  man  to  the  religion  and 
institutions  which  they  professed.  Thus  far  the  works  were  called 
forth  by  a  real  demand. 

A  series  of  treatises  however  commences  about  the  time  of  the 
espuWon  of  the  Moors  from  Spdn,  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  Such  are  those  in  Spmd  by 
Alphonao  de  Spina,  1487,  and  by  Turrecremata  (aee  Eichhorn's 
Oeich.  der  Lit.  vi.) ;  by  Nicholas  de  Cuza,  published  in  1543 ;  in 
Italy  about  1600  by  Ludovicus  Tives,  and  Volterranus;  one  by 
Philip  Melancthon  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran;  and 
a  collection  of  treatises,  including  those  of  Richardus,  Cantacuzene, 
Vives,  and  Melancthon,  published  by  Bibhander  in  1543.  Prob- 
ably the  first  two  of  this  list  may  have  been  the  relic  of  the  cru- 
sade of  Obristianity  against  the  Moorish  religion  \  the  next  two 
Sossibly  were  called  forth  by  the  interest  excited  in  reference  to 
[ahometans  by  reason  of  their  conquests,  or  less  probably  by  the 
influence  of  their  philosophy  at  Padua  (see  Lect.  III.  p.  100  seq.). 
The  two  last  are  hardly  to  be  explamed,  except  by  supposing  them 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Kenmssance,  and  called  forth  by  the  large- 
ness of  literary  taste  and  inqniry  excited  by  that  event. 

2.  When  we  pass  into  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  a  series 
of  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  which  must  be  explained  by  tlie 
cause  just  named,  the  newly  acquired  interest  in  Arabic  and  other 
eastern  tongues.  We  meet  however  with  others,  called  forth  by 
the  missionary  exertions  which  had  brought  the  Christians  into 
contact  with  Mahometans  in  the  east. 
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The  tr..li..  iy  BMb,  B^^o  File'  »™'»f"' "'!;  """J,' 
.lo.e,  u«conn.oled  wM.  an,  oa™  It  ™  po*lj  '/«•»"  »f 
ib.  cinduot  of  Chmtiaii.  towiri.  the  M.Iiom.ta„,     A  re.1  mto- 

e,t  how.v»  belong,  to  tk.  work  of  e«?ij!~'' »  "f  :„  f  jj""; 
olic  missionary,  H  eronymo  Xavier,  had  composed  in  ioae  a 
treatireTpeihin  agaii.t  MJ.omot.nlsm,  m  »hieh  the  generJ 
pSSleofthSsmS  laid  down  a.  opposed  to  the  Mtometjn 

Bt^itftd-  and  lastly,  a  contrast  drawn  between  the  two  rehgions, 
B"rUe"»S  »»»»«<.»%  -4  MAm^Unim  (below,  ,r^. 

'■  "tS  worit  was  anaweted  in  1681  by  a  Persian  nobleman  named 
AhiS  IbnZam  IlSbidin.  The  line  "i-P!'"?  >■;»  XS £1, 
Slow  that  the  comhis  of  Mahomet  was  predicted  mtle  Old  Testa- 
SSt  (H.b:ili.  8);  (2)  to  argue  that  Mabomefa  le.ehmg  wjs  not 
S",  oV^d  to  arist's  than  his  was  to  that  of  Moae.  and  tt.l 
rerefoffboth  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  both  rijeoted ;  W  "  1°^' 
out  critically  the  3iscr.panel,,  n  theOo.pels;  « '°  J'"*  f 
doctrines  of  the  Trmity  and  Obrisf.  deity.    (Lee,  fref.  «  njO 

This  work  was  answered  (1681)  by  a  treatise  in  Latin  by  P. 
GnSn™deac.t.d  to  Pop.  Urban  Till.  It  is  a">M."g 
four  Srtsi  (1)  respecting  the  obj.ctlons  about  the  Tnmty;  m 
ihelnomJtimi  (S)  tlie  luthorit;  of  Boriptnr. ;  (4)  tie  ckirns  rf 
Te  Koran  and  of  riabomet.  (Lee.fr,/.  M"  »'■  ,S°  t'St.S 
references  (p.llSJto  afowothet  writer^chie«ymtheseyenteonth 

""fhe  turtlor  works  of  deftnoo  produced  in  this  «»«"'?""''" 
it  were  .ccidentallj.  The  lengthy  summary  of  th.  MJiometan 
oontroTors,  In  Hoornbeek's  Ibmina  Cmlft^rmnm  "f,  P'  '» 
Sea  was  either  inttodnced  merely  to  giyo  complotenes.  to  the 
^o'ftS  a  irestise  on  polemic,  or  w«.  called  forth  by  eonsid.™. 
Jo»,conue«t«lwithmtssio,»,.s  is  made  Pf*;' »i^' , J,°* 
ae  subject  In  th.  Fori  Sk™,  toI.  i.  168B  arose  ftom  the  Mci- 
denS  Scoyery  of  an  old  treatise.  Hm-IJ.fcm..  »«■.  C~A"»n» 
SSwf  A  third  work  of  thi.  kind,  Matacci's  ».1.«««  »»  tU 
Em:  IMS,  arose  from  the  circumstuice  that  th.  pop.  would  not 
Slow  the  pAllMtion  of  a«  rfition  of  the  Koran,  "J"  "  "«: 
oompanybig  refutation  of  each  part  of  it  .The  work  of  Bottinger 
(Si  Ortot.  b.  1.),  Pfeller'.  Thai.  A*"  ,  Jfoic"-  and  Kof- 
ifolf.  B.  EAi,.  jfeJum.  1««3,  fo™  «!■  """Jnb,  ht«arr  tal 
pendentlit.rai7iuv..t«alion!  which  II  seen  m  '?"  '""gl  to 
Sullies  coucerning  the  life  of  Mahomet,  as  wel  as  b»  doctnue,  in 
Pocoi  Prideaui  18«,Eelan4  HOT,  Bonlamyillier.  1130  and  tb. 
Swion  of  the  Ko™  by  Sal.  IW.  A  sBght  y  — '"f  "^ 
SZ  pervade,  some  of  them.  The  m.t.n.1.  coUected  by  them 
were  occasionally  used  by  deist  and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  py 
Ohubb),  for  inslitilmg  an  nnfayoui.bl.  .ompaplsonb.tw..n  Ohnst 
and  Mahora.t. 
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The  great  literary  historians  of  that  period  give  lists  of  the 
preyiouB  writers  connected  with  the  inveBtigation.  See  J  A 
Pabricius,  jBiblioth.  Grme.  ed.  IflS,  vol.  vii.  p.  1S6;  Walch,  Biui- 
oth.  Theol.  Sel.  vol.  i.  cha^.  v.  sect,  9.  A  suminary  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  J.  Fabricius,  Belectm  Atou- 
mentonm,  p.  41,  &c.  and  Stapfer'a  Inst.  Tkeol.  rolem.  iii  p  28S 
•fcc.  ' 

8.  In  the  present  century  the  literature  in  reference  to  Mahom- 
otanism  13,  as  in  the  former  inBtaaces,  twofold  in  kind.  Part 
of  it  haB  been  called  forth  by  missionary  contests  in  the  east  • 
part  by  literary  or  historic  tastes,  and  the  modem  love  of  car- 
rying the  comparative  method  of  study  into  every  branch  of  his- 

The  first  clasB  is  illiiBtrated  by  the  diBOUssions  at  Shiraz  in  1811 
between  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn  and  some  Persian  Moollaa. 
The  controvei-sy  was  opened  by  a  tract,  sophistical  but  acute,  writ- 
ten by  Mirza  Ibrahim ;  (Lee,  pp.  I-3B)  ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  standing  miracle  seen  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Koran,  over  the  ancient  miracles  of  Christianity.  Mar- 
tyn replied  to  this  in  a  series  of  tracts  (Lee,  p.  80  seq.),  and  was 
again  met  by  Mohammed  Ruza  of  Hamadan,  in  a  much  more  elab- 
orate worli,  in  which,  among  other  argaments,  the  writer  attempts 
to  show  predictions  of  Mahomet  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
New  applying  to  him  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  (Lee,  pp.  161- 
450).  These  tracts  were  translated  in  1824,  with  an  elaborate 
preface  containing  an  account  of  the  preceding  controversy  of 
Gaadflgnoli,  bj'  Professor  8.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Controceriial 
TtocU  on  Chrutianity  and  Mahcrmetanimi,  which  is  the  work  so 
frequently  cited  above.  To  complete  the  history  it  is  necessary  to 
add,  that  a  discussion  was  hold  a  few  years  ago  between  an  ac 
cojnplished  Mahometan  and  Mr.  French,  a  learned  missionary  at 
Agra. 

The  literary  aspect  of  the  anbiect,  not  however  wholly  free 
from  controversy,  was  opened  by  White,  in  the  Bamptim  Lectwa 
for  1784;  and  abundant  sources  have  lately  been  famished. 
Among  them  are,  Sprenger's  Life  of  MaJu)met,  1851,  and  Muir's, 
1858.  Also  a  new  translation  of  the  Koran  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Eodwell,  where  the  Suras  are  arranged  clironologioally.  The  fol- 
lowing ought  also  to  be  added,  Dr.  Macbride's  Mahometan  Religion 
ExplatTt^d,  1867;  Arnold  on  Mahometanism,  1859;  Tholuck's  Ver- 
miKhU  Sehriften,  i.  (1-37) ;  Die  Wjinder  Mohammed'*  und  der 
Character  deg  MeligionsUfteT);  Dr.  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Ek- 
tory  of  the  Emtern  C%urch,  lecL  viii.  and  the  references  there 
even;  Maurice's  Religions  of  the  World;  and  Kenan's  Mvdea 
WHistoire  Beligieu»e.  (Ess.  iv.)  The  modem  study  has  been 
directed  more  especially  to  attain  a  greater  knowledge  of  MaJiom- 
ets  hfe,  character,  and  writings;  the  antecedent  religious  con- 
dition of  Arabia;"  and  the  characterbtics  of  Mahometanism, 
•  Cft.  HSvemlok's  IntroO.  to  Old  Tett.  (K  T.)  9  28,  24. 
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■when  put  into  oompsrison  with  other  creeds,  and  when  viewed 
psychdlogicaily  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 

The  materials  also  for  a  study  of  the  Mahometan  form  of  phi- 
losophv,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  religion,  have  been 
furnished  by  Aug.  Sohmoelders,  S*aj  mr  ks  Ecoles  PMhsophiquei 
ete  ha  Amies,  1842.  Sec  also  Bitter's  Ghr.  Phil.  ui.  665  seq.  ;  iv. 
1-181. 


UHITAEIANISM. 

It  mav  be  useful  to  indicate  the  chief  stages  of  the  history  of 
TJnitariamsm,  and  the  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  it,  as 
it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  some  forms  of  free  thought,  such  as 
deism.^  and  connects  itself  more  or  less  nearly  with  forms  ot  ra- 
tionalism which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  history.  _ 

The  first  instance  of  it  is  in  the  early  agea,  either  as  a  Jewish 
Gnostic  sect,  Ebionitism,  or  in  some  of  the  other  forms  of  Gnos- 
ticism ■  passing  in  the  east  into  Arianism,  which  lowered  t.od,  and 
in  the  west  into  Pelagianiam,  which  elevated  man.  For  this  period 
BeeF.  Lange,  Oesdiiehte  und  LehrbBgriff  d.  Vmtaper  vord.AvMe- 
nisehen  Synode,  1331 ;  Hagenbaoh's  J}ogmengescAtc/ite,  §  2i ;  and 
the  church  histories  which  treat  of  this  penod.  ... 

In  the  middle  ages  the  tendency  may  he  considered  to  be 
mainly  represented  by  Mahoraetanism,  and  hardly  exists  at  all  in 
the  Christian  chnrch. 

Its  modern  form  arises  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

1  Originating  in  Italy,  it  exists  as  a  doctrine  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany  from  1625-1560.  See  F.  Trechsel's  Die  Protest.  An- 
tUHnitarier  vor  Mmtus  Sooinus,  1844.  The  best  known  names 
are  Servetua,  Lelio  Sozini,  and  Ochino. 

2  It  esiste  as  ft  chnrch  at  Eaeow  in  Poland,  where  the  exiles 
found  a  refuge.  Here  Fanstus  Sozinus  (16S9-1603),  nephew  o.f 
Lelio,  and  J.  Orellius,  are  tlie  best  known  names.  In  1609  Schraelz 
drew  up  the  Sooinian  Formuhi,  the  Raxiovian  Catechism.  It  was 
also  here  that  the  collection  of  Socinian  writers,  the  Pibhotheca 
Fratrum  Polonoram,  1636,  was  published.  The  history  of  the  sect 
up  to  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Reei  »  Trans- 
Utim  of  the  Baeovian  Catechwn,  1818.  Also  see  Hallani  s  ffwfmy 
of  Literature,  i.  554.  ii.  336  ;  Mosheim's  Gkiirch  History,  sixteenth 
century,  §  3.  P.  ii.  ch.  iv ;  Ease's  Ohureh  History  (Engi.  Transt.), 
8  371  3.  The  Socinians  were  driven  out  of  Poland  in  1658,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  passing  into  Holland,  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  church  of  the  Eemonstrants  or  Arminians. 

8.  The  next  stage  of  Socinianism  is,  as  a  doctrine,  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1611  two  persons,  Hammont  and 
Lewis,  suffered  martyrdom  for  it ;  and  it  spread  widely  during  the 

I  Cft.  Bp.  Horslev's  LtUtri  nffcinX  PrleaOiB,  Lett,  syi,  p.  264. 
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long  Parliament.  (See  Dr.  Owen's  Vind.  Evangel,  pref.)  The 
chief  teacher  was  J.  BiddJe  (1615-1662).  The  interest  of  it 
arises  from  its  supposed  parallelism  to  the  Arminiamsm  of  Hales 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  to  the  latitudinarian  party  of  Which- 
cote  and  More  in  that  of  Charles  II.  But  the  parallel  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  study  of  Arminius's  writings  (see  J.  Nicliolls's  trans- 
lation, 1825.)  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Pelagian,'  if  even  his  suc- 
cessors were.  But  even  Episcopius  and  Limborch  hardly  reached 
this  point.  Hales  resembled  Episcopius.  Nor  is  the  parallel  much 
nearer  with '•  the  latitude  men;"  for  Socinianism  lacked  their  Pla^ 
tonizing  tendency.  The  Arian  tendency,  which  comraeuoed  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  both  in  the  church,  in  such  writers  as 
Whiston  and  Clarke,  and  among  the  presbyterians,  offers  a  nearer 
parallel,  in  being,  like  Socinianisra,  Unitarian  in  tendency.  On 
this  period  see  Hagenbach's  JDogtaeiif/egck.  (Notes  to  §  334.) 

4.  Its  next  form,  was  as  a  set  of  congregations  in  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly  arising  out  of  the  presbyterians ; 
marked  by  great  names,  such  as  Lardner,  Lowman,  Priestley.' 
Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  century,  it  was  introduced  into 
America. 

6.  Its  last  form  is  a  modification  of  the  old  Socinian  view, 
formed  under  the  pressure  of  evangelical  religion  on  the  one  aide 
and  nitionalist  criticism  on  the  other.  The  accomplished  writers, 
Channing  in  America  and  Mr.  J.  Martineau  in  Englmid,  are  the 
best  types  of  this  form,  Priestley,  Channing,  and  Martineau,  are 
rtie  examples  of  the  successive  phases  of  modern  Unitarianism  : 
Priestley,  of  the  old  Socinianism  building  itself  upon  a  sensational 
philosophy;  Channing,  of  the  attempt  to  gain  a  larger  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  element;  Martineau,  of  the  elevation  of  view 
induced  by  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  historical  progress  in  religious  ideas.  In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  history  see  E.  Kenan's  Essay  on  Channing,  Etude*  de 
VHwt.Selig.  p.  357;  E.  Ellis's  Half  Century  of  Vnitarian  C'on- 
troveray  (in  America),  1858;  J.J.  lajloi^e  Sefro^eet  of  Beligious 
Life  in  England,  1846;  Dr.  Beard's  UnitaHanixm  in  itt  Actual 
State;  and  other  references  given  in  the  notes  to  H.  B.  Smith's 
translation  of  Hagenbach's  Dogmmgeech.  New  York,  :862.  ii 
p.  441. 

In  addition  to  the  above  references,  materials  for  the  histoi-y 
will  be  found  in  Sandius,  Biblioth.  AntitHn.\%M;  Bock's  Hist. 
AntiPrin.  IIT^  \  Otio 'Eooh'a  Der  Socinianiamus,  &c.  1847;  and 
an  article  in  the  Korth  British  Bevim,  No.  60,for  May  1859.  The 
history  of  the  controversial  literature  on  the  subject  is  given  in 
Pfaft's  Introd.  in  HUt.  JTieel.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  830  seq. ;  and  more 
fully  in  Welch's  M>lioih.  Theol.  Select,  vol.  i.  p.  903  seq.  For  a 

'  The  nsarest  EiifiLsh  parallel  to  the  teschlng  of  Arminlua  peraonally  (as  dislmct 
John  Wesley.    The  newest  pimUel  tn  the  general  views  ofEplscop^ins  and  Limbo  A 
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digest  of  the  argnmenta  used  in  the  controversy,  see  Hoombeek  b 
Simnut  Contrail.  1653,  p.  440;  J  Fabriciiis,  Comid.  Far.  Controv. 
pp  99-208 ;  and  Stapfer's  Ingt.  Theol.  Fokm.  Tol.  iii.  o.  13. 


Cl.ASSiriOATIOB    OF   METAPHTSIOAL   IStJUlEIES. 

The  scheme  on  the  following  page  will  perhaps  facilitate  the 
reading  of  the  text.  Tho  writer  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  many 
objections  which  may  he  du-ected  against  particular  parts  of  this 
scheme.  It  is  merely  introduced  here  that  the  reader  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  hia  meaning.  The  following  notes  may  further 
contribnte  to  thesame  end. 

(a)  This  first  subdivision  of  Metaphysics  into  Psychology 

and  Ontology  is  very  neatly  stated  by  Professor  Mansel 
(art.  Metaphysiea  in  Sneyel.  Briiann.  8th  ed.  p.  5S5,  and 
p.  23  in  flie  reprint  of  the  ai-ticle,  1800) ;  Cfr.  also 
Archer  Butler's  Lect.  on  Phil.  vol.  i.  lect.  i-iii. 

(b)  It  must  he  understood,  that  when  we  pass  here  from  a 

division  of  the  inqniries  concerning  the  mind  to  a  sup- 
posed division  of  the  mind  itself  we  imply  only  a  di- 
vision of  states  of  conscioasnesa  or  mental  functions, 
not  an  absolute  and  real  division  of  the  mind  itself. 
Distinctness  of  structnre  is  only  the  inference;  dis- 
tinctness of  function  is  a  fact,  given  in  the  act  of  con- 


(o)  The  distinctness  of  the  Will,  as  a  fecnlty,  from  the  emo- 
tions wiU  be  disputed  by  many.  It  is  roamtained  by 
Maine  de  Biran,  and  the  Eclectic  school  of  France. 
Mr.  Mill,  Logic,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  ii,  implies  the  con- 
trary, and  regards  Will  to  be  a  particular  state  of  feel- 

Ut)  The  difference  of  the  presentative  from  the  representa- 
tive consciousness  is  now  generally  understood,  since 
the  arguments  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  have  been  com- 
monly known.  See  his  edition  of  Eeid,note  B.  p.  804; 
Disr.v,mons,  Esa.  ii.  and  Lect.  on  Metaphysics  ;  Mansel  a 
work  above  cited,  p.  BfiO,  B84 ;  Morell's  Phil.  o/Behg. 
ch.  ii.  ■  .  i, 

fe)  The  separation  of  Intuition  from  Perception  is  a  point 
-  much  disputed.  It  is  maintained  by  Schelhng  and  by 
Cousin,  and  made  famUiar  by  Coleridge,  ^*<is  to  Ee- 
ikction,  i.  p.  168  seq.  See  also  Morell's  Phtlos.  of  He- 
lig.  ch,  ii;  Hi»t.  of  Phil.  iL  p.  487  seq.  Among 
EDglish  psychologists  however,  intuition  is  identihed 
with  perception ;  or  if  slightly  distinguished,  an  by 
Mr.  Mansel,  it  is  made  synonymous  with  every  pre- 
17* 
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sentative"  aot  of  consciousness,  and  tLus  includes 
the  oonscionanesa  of  our  own  minds,  as  well  as  the 
sensational  consciousness  usually  denoted  by  tlie  word 
"perception."  Witli  reference  to  the  view  intended 
on  this  subject  in  these  iectnres,  see  a  note  on  p-_28. 
U)  With  reference  to  these  schools,  see  Morell's  MUt.  of 
Philoaophy  (vol.  i.  Introduction) ;  and  Cousin's  Cours 
de  la  FhUosophie  du  IS""  SiScle. 
(ff)  This  snbdivision  of  the  subject  matter  of  Ontology  is 
well  stated  by  Mansel  ia  the  3ieyc.  Briiann.  above 
cited,  603,  eiSseq.  This  work  of  Mr.  Mansel  is  on  the 
whole  the  clearest  exposition  of  Psychology,  studied 
from  the  side  of  consciousness,  which  has  appeared. 
Mr.  Morell's  recent  work  on  Psychology  presents  a 
view  different  from  his  former  oneSj  and  unites  the 
physiological  treatment  of  the  inquiry;  being  bor- 
rowed pai-tlyfrom  the  recent  speculations  which  the 
teaching  of  Herbert  Las  induced  in  Germany.  See 
Kote  41. 

Note  8.  p.  28. 


The  following  eloquent  remarks  seem  worth  quoting,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  instinct  in  the  soul  of  man  to  perform  the  act  of 
prayer-  the  natural  outLroiiig  of  the  human  soul  after  the  infinite 
Being.  They  are  taken  from  Guizot,  L'EglUe  et  la  SociUe  Chri- 
tienne,  1801. 

"  Seul  entre  tons  lea  ^tres  ici-bas  rhomme  prie,  Parmi  ses  in- 
stincts moraux,  il  n'y  en  apoint  de  plus  natui-el,  de  plus  universe!, 
de  plus  invincible  me  la  priSre.  L'enfant  s'y  porte  avec  nne  do- 
cility empress^.  Le  vieiUard  s'y  replie  comme  dans  un  refuge 
centre  la  decadence  etl'isolement.  Laprieremonted'elle-meme  siir 
les  jeuaes  Mvres  qui  halbutieut  1  peine  le  nora  de  Dieu  et  sur  lea 
ISvres  mourantes  qui  n'ont  plus  la  force  de  le  proiioncer.  Chez 
tons  les  peuples,  celebres  on  obsours,  civilises  ou  barbares,  on  ren- 
contre k  chaque  pas  des  aotes  et  des  formulea  dlnvocation.  Par- 
tout  ofi  viveat  des  hommes,  dans  certdnes  ch-constances,  i  cer- 
taines  heures,  sous  I'empire  da  certaines  impressions  de  Pflme,  les 
yens  s'filSvent,  les  muns  se  joignent,  les  genons  flfichissent,  pour 
implorer  ou  pour  rendre  grSces,  pour  adorer  on  pour  apaiser. 
Avec  transport  ou  avec  tremblemeut,  puhliqnement  ou  dans  le  se- 
cret de  son  c<eur,  c'est  Ji  la  priiire  que  I'liomme  s'adresse,  en  dernier 
reoours,  pour  combler  les  vides  de  son  iimeou  porter  les  fardeaux 
de  sadestinee;  c'est  dans  la  priSre  qu'il  cherche,  quand  tout  Im 
manque,  de  I'appui  pour  sa  fiublesse,  de  la  consolati6n  dans  ses 
douleurs,  de  I'espSrance  pour  sa  vertu."    (p.  32.) 

"  II  y  a,  dans  Facte  naturel  et  universel  de  la  pricre,  une  loi 
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naturelle  et  nniverBolle  dans  cette  action  permanente,  et  toiyoura 
litre,  do  Diou  sur  I'homme  et  aur  sa  Jestinee."    {p.  24.) 

" 'Les  YOies  de  Dieu  ne  sont  pas  nos  Toies: '  nous  y  marchons 
eons  lea  connaJtre ;  croire  sane  voir  et  prier  sans  privoir,  c'est  la 
condition  que  Dieu  a  faite  i  rhomme  en  ce  monde,  poor  tout  oe 
qui  on  dfipasseles  limitea."  (p,  25.) 


It  has  been  implied  in  the  tost,  at  this  place,  and  also  in  the 
preface,  that  the  "  historic  method  of  studj  "  ia  the  great  featui'e 
of  this  century.  The  term  is  ambiguous.  The  meaning  of  it  how- 
ever is,  that  each  problem  ougiit  to  be  approached  from  the  his- 
toric ade.  Whether  the  problem  be  a  fact  of  society,  or  of  thought, 
or  of  morals,  in  each  case  the  questions  are  asked — What  are  its 
antecedents?  how  did  it  happen  J  How  came  it  that  men  accepted 
it?— This  is  a  method  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  was 
common  in  the  last  century.  The  question  then  was,  Is  a  thing 
true  f  The  question  now  is  a  preliminary  one,  How  came  it  that 
it  was  thought  to  be  true?  It  is  probable  that  in  many  minds 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  pantheism  in  this  method  of  study. 
The  universe  is  looked  at  as  ever  in  course  of  development ;  evil 
as"sood  in  the  making ;"  no  fact  as  wholly  bad;  no  thought  as 
wholty  false.  But,  without  involving  such  a  tendency,  whatever 
is  true  in  the  method  may  be  appropriated.  It  starts  only  with 
the  assumption  that  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  movement ; 
and  that  Providence  has  lessons  to  teach  us  if  we  watch  this  move- 
ment. It  is  the  method  of  learning  by  experience  of  the  past,  a 
lesson  for  conduct  in  the  future. 

The  method  thus  explained,  however,  is  used  fortwo  different 
purposes.  Either  it  is  intended  to  be  the  preliminary  process 
preparatory  to  discovery,  or  it  is  desijined  to  take  the  place  of  dis- 
covery. In  the  former  case,  we  ask  why  men  have  thought  a 
thing  true,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  discovering,  by  the  nse 
of  other  methods,  what  is  true  ;  in  the  latter  we  rest  content  with 
the  historical  investigation,  and  consider  the  attempt  to  discover 
absolute  truth  to  be  impossible;  and  regard  the  problem  of  phi- 
losophy to  be,  to  gather  up  the  elements  of  truth  in  the  past.  In 
the  former  case  truth  is  absolute,  though  partioulai-  ages  may  have 
blindly  groped  after  it ;  in  the  latter  it  is  relative.  In  the  former, 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  preliminary  to  philosophy ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  philosophy.  In  the  former,  philosophy  is  a  science  ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  The  former  view  is  held  by  the 
school  of  Schelling  and  Cousin;  the  latter  is  an  offshoot  of  that  of 
Hegel.  The  former  marked  French  literature  until  recent  years ; 
the  latter  is  expressed  in  it  at  the  present  time ;  and  is  stated  by 
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no  one  so  clearly  88  by  Eenan  and  Scherer.  Moat  English  writers 
will  justly  prefer  the  former  view ;  Lut  the  explanation  of  the  lat- 
ter, given  in  the  two  passages  which  follow,  is  expressed  with 
euch  deamess,  and  will  be  of  so  much  use  in  explaining  subsequent 
allusions  in  these  lectures  (especially  Loct,  VII.  and  VIII.),  that 
it  is  desirable  to  print  it  here.  .    ■     i  i 

"  Le  trait  caract^ristique  du  IS*  si&cle  est  d  avoir  substitne  la 
ro^thodehistoriqneil  la  mSthode  dogmatique,  danstoutes  les  etudes 
relatives  a  I'esprit  humain.  La  critique  littfiraire  n'est  pins  qne 
I'expos^  dea  tonnes  diverses  de  la  heautS,  c'est  i  dire  des  manitres 
dont  les  difT^rentes  families  et  les  diflerentes  Sges  de  ThnmanitS 
ont  r^sola  le  nrobfeme  esth^tiqne.  La  philosophie  n'est  que  le 
tableau  des  solutions  propoB6es  pour  rSsoudrele  probltme  philoso- 
phique.  La  Ih^olt^e  ne  doit  plus  etre  que  I'liistoire  des  efforts 
Bpontanfis  tenWs  pour  rtsoudre  le  probltme  divin.  L'histoire,  en 
effet,  est  la  forme  nSeessMre  de  la  science  de  tout  ce  qui  eat  sourais 
aus  iois  de  la  vie  changeante  et  successive.  La  science  des  languea, 
c'est  l'histoire  des  langues ;  la  science  des  littferatures  et  des  phi- 
losophies, o'est  rhiatoire  des  littSraturea  et  des  philosophies;  la 
science  de  I'esprit  humain  c'est,  de  mtme,  l'histoire  de  I'esprit 
hnmain,  et  non  paa  seulement  I'analyse  des  rouages  de  I'Sme  indi- 
vidueQe.  La  psychologic  n'envisage  que  I'individu,  et  elle  I'envi- 
sage  d'une  nianifere  abstraite,  absolue,  conraie  un  sqjet  permanent 
ettouioursidentiquefilui-merae;  aas  yeux  de  ht  critique  la  con- 
science se  fait  dans  Thumanit^  comme  I'indmdu ;  elle  a  son  his- 
toire.  Le  grand  progi-es  dela  critiqae  a  iti  de  substituer  la  cate- 
gorie  du  dej>en.ir  it  la  oat^gorie  de  Vetre,  la  conception  dn  relatif  i 
la  conception  de  I'absolu,-  le  monvement  i.  rimmobilit^  Autrefois, 
toot  ^tait  consider^  comme  6tant ;  on  parlait  de  philosophie,  de 
droit,  de  politique,  d'art,  de  po^sie,  d'nne  mani&re  absolue ;  main- 
tenant  tont  est  considers  comme  en  voio  de  se  faire .A 

ce  point  de  vue  de  la  science  critique,  ce  qu'on  recherche  dans 
l'histoire  de  la  philosophie,  c'est  beaucoup  moms  de  la  phdosophie 
proprement  dite  que  de  l'histoire."— (E.  Renan,  Pref.  to  Averroea, 

"Tout  n'est  que  relatif,  disions-nons  tout  ii  I'heure;  il  faut 
siouter  maintenantr  tout  n'est  qne  relation.  V6rit6  importune  pour 
I'homme  qui,  daus  le  fetal  courant  oh  il  est  plough,  voudrait  trouver 
nn  point  fis£  s'arr6ter  un  instant,  se  faire  illusion  snr  la  vanit*  des 
chosesi  V^rit^fficonde  pour  la  science  qui  lui  doit  une  mtelli- 
genoe  nonvelle  do  la  rfialit^,  une  intuition  infintraent  plus  pene- 
trants du  jeu  des  forces  qui  composent  le  monde.  C'est  ce  prmcipe 
qni  a  f^t  de  l'histoire  une  science  et  de  toutes  les  sciences  une 
histoire.  C'est  en  vertu  de  ce  prinoipe  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  de  philoso- 
phie mais  des  philosophies  qui  se  suco6dent,  qui  se  completent  en 
se  succCdant,  et  dont  chacune  represents  avec  un  filament  du  vrai, 
line  phase  du  d^veloppement  de  la  pens^e  nniverselle.  Amsi  la 
science  s'organise  elle-inOme  et  porte  en  soi  sa  critique.  La  classi- 
floation  rationneUe  des  systemes  est  leiir  succession,  et  le  seul  juge- 
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ment  Equitable  et  utile  qu'on  puiase  passer  snr  eux  est  celui  qu'ils 
passent  sur  eus-raSmes  en  se  transformant.  Le  vrai  n'eat  plua 
vrai  en  soi.  Oe  n'est  plua  une  quantity  fixe  qu'il  s'agic  de  de- 
gager,  un  objet  road  ou  carr^  qu'on  puisso  tenir  dans  la  main. 
Le  vrai,  lo  beau,  le  juste  mGuie  se  font  perpitaellement ;  ih  aont  k 
jamaifl  en  train  de  se  congtitruer,  parce  qu'ils  ne  sont  autre  chose 
que  Tesprit  hnmdn,  qui,  en  se  dfiplojant,  se  retronve  et  se  recon- 
nait."— E.  Soberer,  (article  on  Hegel  in  Semie  det  Deux  Mondes, 
Feb.  15,  1861.) 
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Os  the  nature  and  history  of  Neo-Piatonism,  see  Eitter's  iEs- 
toi-y  of  Phihiophy,  E.  T.  vol.  iv.  b.  xtii ;  Crenzer'a  Prolegomena  to 
Plotinvs  ;  Tennemann'a  ifanuai  of  PAifosiipAy,  §  200-232;  Base's 
Church  HUtory,  §  50,  with  the  references  which  the  two  latter 
suppler  ;  Jules  Simon's  and  Vacherot's  works  on  the  Eeole  ^Alex- 
anSne;  B.  Constant's  Du  Polytheisme,  b.  xv.  Among  English 
works,  see  Archer  Butler's  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  848 
seq. ;  Lewes'  Sintori/ of  PMlosophy  ;  Maurice's  History  of  Philo- 
sophy (partii.);  Donaldson's  Sutory  of  Greeh  Literature,  ch.  5B 
and  57 ;  and  an  essay  ia  E.  A,  Vaughan's  Essttm  and  Remains, 
1858. 

The  mystic  and  oriental  tendency  which  Neo-PIatonism  em- 
bodied is  seen  as  early  as  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century ; 
bnt  it  was  Ammonius  Saccns  (A.  D.  163-248)  who  developed  the 
new  system  about  A.  D.  200.  The  chief  teachers  of  it  were  Plo- 
tinus  (born  208),  who  introduced  it  at  Rome ;  Porphyry  (333-305), 
who  however  manifested  more  of  the  mystic  Pythagorean  spirit 
and  less  of  the  dialectical  Platonic ;  lambliehus,  a  generation  later, 
who  also  inclined  to  theurgy ;  and  in  the  fifth  century  Hypatia, 
killed  415;  and  Proclus  (412-486),  who  taught  at  Athens.  A 
prowth  of  thought  ia  perceptible  in  the  successive  members  of  the 
school.  The  sketches  of  several  of  the  above-named  writers  in 
Smith's  Biograpkieal  Dictionary  are  full  of  information,  and  fur- 
nished with  useful  referencea. 


tlTEIiATURB. 

The  Paeudo- Clementine  literature  consists  of  Homilies  and 
Recognitions;  the  latter  being  ia  a  Latin  translation  by  Bufinus. 
It  is  published  in  Ootelerius's  Sancti  Patres,  1698,  vol  i. 
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A  noble  Roman,  harassed  by  bis  doubts  and  eager  for  truth, 
travels  to  the  east,  and  there  leams  Christian  truth,  which  maies 
him  happj.  It  is  the  former  part  of  the  narrative,  viz.  the  doubts 
of  Cleraena  before  becoming  a  Christian,  which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  test,  and  is  adduced  by  Neander,  Mrchengeichiekte,  i.  pp.  64- 
66,  as  an  instance  of  the  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Chnstian- 
ity  made  by  a  sense  of  want  in  many  hearts.  But  it  is  the  latter 
pai't  which  is  valuable  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  on  account  of 
the  light  which  the  e^osition  of  Christian  doctrine  contdned  in 
it  throws  upon  the  Judwzing  Gtnostics,  being  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile EBionitism  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Its  interest  in 
this  point  of  view  has  caused  it  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
several  monographs  by  German  theologians.  A  list  of  them, 
with  an  account  of  the  phases  of  doctrine  described,  is  given  in 
Kuitz's  Chvreh  EiOory,  E.  T.  §  48,  and  in  Ease's  OhuTch  HUt»ry, 
§  36,  75,  and  80.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  Schlie- 
mann's  DU  Clcmentinen,  1844. 

Note  12.  p.  48. 


Tzchirner  has  investigated  this  subject  in  an  interesting  dis- 
sertation, Grieci  et  Romaiti  Seriptores  cur  rervm  ChrUUanmum 
TOTO  mentinerint :  Opnao.  Acad.  p.  283.  lips,  1839,  (translated  m 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Mterature,  Jan.  1863 ;)  and  has  diacnssed 
the  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  Christianity.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  substance  of  his  inquiries. 

Though  the  notices  concerning  Christianity  m  lieathen  writers 
are  scanty,  the  silence  of  Ensebius  gives  good  ground  for  inferring, 
that  not  many  further  notices  existed  concerning  it  in  the  worlis 
which  are  lost,  than  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Perhaps  a  few 
passages  may  Lave  been  erased  in  which  Christianity  was  blas- 
phemed, even  in  that  which  is  preserved. 

The  silence  concerning  Christianity  during  the  first  century 
is  not  surprising ;  because  the  Christians,  if  known  at  all,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect,  as  in  Acts  iviii.  15 ;  xxiii.  39  ;  s^. 
19.  In  the  third  century  they  are  both  noticed  and  attacked.  The 
inquiry  therefore  with  regard  to  the  silence  about  them,  refers  only 
to  the  period  from  about  A.  D.  80-180. 

During  this  period,  among  the  Greek  writers  who  omit  all 
mention  of  Christianity,  are  Dio  Chrysostom  ;  Plutarch  (for  t.h« 
passage,  Qucest.  iv.  4,  §  3,  about  happiness  cona"'- 
probably  does  not  refer  to  them) :  (Enomaus,  who 
to  ridicule  religion ;  Maiimus  Tyrius ;  and  Pausani 
Latin  ones,  Juvenal,  who  several  times  mentions  the  Jews,  but 


only   indirectly   refers   to    the  Christians   (Sat.  .. 

Gellius,  and  Apuleius;  (for  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  Hiv.  Leg. 


isting  in  hope, 
wrote  expressly 
and  among 


185-7),  Aulua 
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b.  ii.  g  4,  that  aa  allusion  is  intended,  is  now  rejected,"  unless  one 
perhaps  exists  ia  Met.  is.  ed.  Pancb.  ii.  ISS.) 

Amimg  those  wlio  name  Christians  we  find, — 

In  Tr^an'a  reign,  Tacitus,  who  describes  their  persecntion  by 
Nero  (Ann.  sv.  44) ;  Suetonius,  who  names  them,  Vit.  Neron.  ch. 
16,  and  describes  them  as  seditious,  Vit.  Claud.  25,  if  indeed  the 
word  Chresto  in  the  paragraph  is  intended  for  Chruio  ;  and  Fliny 
tlie  younger,  in  the  well-known  letter  to  Trajan  {B^.  x.  96). 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  we  find,  in  a  fragment  of  Hadrian'a 
works  in  Vopiscus'a  Life  of  Saturnimis  (ch.  viii.)  a  mention  of  them, 
comparing  thera  with  Serapid  worshippers;  and  one  quoted  by 
Euaobius,  Eeel.  Hkt.  iv.  9,  addressed  to  a  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Also  Arrian  names  them  in  two  passages,  in  one  describmg  them 
as  obstinate, ,i5iiM.  EpUUt.  b.  iv.  ch.  vii.  and  in  the  other  speaking 
either  of  them  or  of  the  Jews  as  jSchttkt™'  (b.  ii.  ch.  ii.) 

In  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  we  find  Galen  stigmatising 
them  for  obstinacy  {De  Pulsuum  Diff.  b.  iiL  oh,  iii.),  and  for  be- 
lieving without  proof  (b.  ii.  ch.  iv.);  and  Marcus  Aurelius  himself 
inquires  [Gomimnt.  b.  xi,  ch,  iii),  what  can  be  the  canse  of  their  in- 
flexibility. His  two  epistles  which  oontMn  allnaionsto  Christianity, 
one  of  them  attributing  his  victory  over  the  Marcomanni  to  the 
thundering  legion,  and  the  other  stating  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  gods  and  not  men  to  punish,  are  rejected  aa  spnrious. 

In  the  same  reign  we  find  Orescens  and  Fronto,  who  are  treated 
of  elsewhere,  Leot.  II.  p.  48;  and  Lucian  (p.  49),  Tzohirner 
danies  the  aflnsious  supposed  to  lurk  in  many  passages  of  Lucian 
usamined  by  Krebsius  and  Eichstadt ;  but,  independently  of 
tliose  in  the  Pcregrinus,  ch,  si-xiv,  on  which  see  Lect.  II  and  Note 
13,  there  remains  one  where  Alexander  the  magician  is  said  to  ex- 
clude Christians  and  Epicureans  from  his  magical  rites.  In  the 
same  reign  we  meat  witli  Celsus ;  after  which  time  the  notices  of 
Christianity  are  frequent ;  the  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii. 

If  now  we  pass  from  the  facts  to  the  cause,  and  ask  why  the 
notices  are  so  few,  Tzehirner  very  properly  answers,  that  the  si- 
lence in  the  first  century  is  explained,  partly  by  tlie  general  pov- 
erty and  retirement  of  the  Christians,  and  partly  by  the  circum- 
stance named  above,  that  they  were  included  among  Jews,  But 
in  the  second  century,  when  Christianity  was  so  far  known  that 
several  learned  men  abandoned  heathenism  fur  it,  such  aa  Qnadra- 
tus,  Melito,  Justin,  Tatian,  Attienagoraa,  Theophilus,  Minuciua 
Felix;  Tzehirner  refers  the  silence  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
opinions  and  position  of  the  Christians  prevented  them  from  being 
considered  worthy  of  attention  by  members  of  any  of  those 
schools  of  philosophy  whose  probable  opinions  in  reference  to  it 
have  been  already  explained  in  Lect.  II.  Celsus  alone  had  the 
fer-sightedness  to  apprehend  danger  from  them,  both  philosophi- 
cally and  politically. 

■  '  But  see  PresMiise,  llht.  de  PSgllse.  2e  Ser.  t  ii.  p.  IM. 
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Tte  question  of  Lueian's  intention  to  injure  Cliristiauity  has 
been  discnsaed  and  maintained  by  Krebaius  in  a  Dissertation, 
Be  Malitioto  Luciani  CojimHo  Setigionem  Ohriitianam  icurriUdi- 
cacitate  vanam  et  ridtculam  reddendi,  Opuso.  Acad.  p.  SOS  seq. 
The  cotttrary  yiew  is  mmnt^ned  by  Eichatadt  in  a  dissertation, 
Luciativg  nwaseriptis  tuisiu^uiiare^oluerit Religionem  Ghrutia- 
nam,  Jena,  1822.  Krebstus  is  estravagant  in  interpreting  many 
nnimportant  references  in  Lneian  as  i-elating  to  Cliristianity.  See 
Tzchirner,  Opuie.  Acad.  p.  296,  Neander  also  Hta,tes  hia  opinion  on 
the  qneation,  Kirehengesch.  i.  269  aeq. 

The  same  subject  haa  been  discussed  with  greatcaro  and  learn- 
ing by  Adolph  Planck,  dean  of  Heidenheim  in  Wdrtemburg,  Ludan 
und  CkruUnthum,  a  contribution  to  the  church  history  of  the 
second  century ;  originally  published  in  the  Sludien  und  Kritiken, 
1861,  and  translated  in  the  American  BMiollteoa  Sacra,  April  and 
July,  1853.  He  there  studies  Lucian'a  tract,  the  Feregrinus,  (1)  in 
the  character  which  it  offers  of  Peregrinna  as  a  Cynic,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  probability  of  hia  death  being  a  parody 
on  Christian  martyiSora;  (2)  in  his  character  as  a  Christian,  in 
order  to  exhibit  Liician's  opinion  of  Christianity  and  of  the  traits 
of  Christian  life  brought  out ;  (8)  with  a  view  to  ascertaia  the 
Bourcea  and  amount  of  Lueian's  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  dis- 
cussing fnlly,.  by  means  of  qnotationa,  the  evidence  of  Lucian'a 
acquaintance  with  the  early  Christian  literature. 

The  analysis  of  the  Peregrinus  Pi-oteus  is  as  follows :  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  letter  from  Lncian  to  Cromiua  narrating  Peregrinus's 
death.  Peregrinua  had  gone  to  OJympia,  with  the  pompons  de- 
sign of  displaying  hia  death  before  the  aasembly  at  the  games. 
Lncian  lets  us  hear  the  speeches,  descriptive  of  Peregrinus's  life, 
delivered  before  the  decisive  act.  A  certain  Theagenes,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Peregrinus,  delivers  a  bombastic  eulogy,  g  8-7,  repelling 
the  charge  of  vanity  imputed  to  him,  and  comparing  hia  proposed 
death  with  that  of  Hercules,  &o.  Lucian  opposes  to  this  aome  in- 
vectives delivered  by  another,  whose  name  he  professes  to  have 
forgotten,  which  refer,  §  7-30,  to  the  history_  of  Peregrinua  to 
which  Theagenes  had  alluded;  tracing  his  crimes,  his  joiu-neya 
itom  land  to  land,  his  turning  Christian  in  Syria,  his  expulsion  for 
disobedience,  his  subsequent  wanderings  and  crimes,  and  the  uni- 
versal contempt  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself.  Theagenes 
replies  to  this  speech ;  but  Lucian  preferred  to  go  to  see  the 
wreatling-match.  Afterwards  however  he  heard  Peregrinus  pro- 
nounce his  own  eulogy,  and  boast  of  his  sufleringa  on  behalf  of 
philosophy.  Then,  after  most  of  the  guests  had  left  Elis,  §  35, 
&c,  Peregrinus  proceeded  to  erect  his  own  funeral  pile,  and  eon- 
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Burned  himself  on  it.  Lucian  after  seeing  the  end  went  away,  and 
added  a  legend  about  the  appearance  of  a  hawk ;  which  story  he 
soon  afterwards  found  had  already  gained  credence.  The  moral 
which  he  draws  is,  that  Oromius  ought  to  despise  such  people, 
and  impnte  their  conduct  to  love  of  fame. 

The  passages  of  the  work  which  have  specific  reference  to 
Christianity  are,  g  11  -23,  which  describe  Peregrinus's  intercourse 
with  the  Chiistians ;  and  g  35-41,  which  describe  his  maitjrdon!. 
The  references  are  to  Dindorfs  ed.  Paris  1840. 


It  is  difflcult  to  obtdn  an  exact  conception  of  the  work  of  Oel- 
sus.  This  is  due  partly  perhaps  to  its  original  form ;  for  Origen 
himself  complains  (Cont.  Oels.  i.  40)  of  the  want  of  order  in  Cel- 
sua ;  and  paitly  to  the  fact  that  a  mipd  like  that  of  Origen  did 
not  follow  his  opponent  step  by  step,  hut  frequently  gi'asped  a 
general  principle  which  enabled  him  to  meet  a  group  of  objections 
dispersed  through  different  parte  of  Celsus's  work. 

As  it  was  desirable  for  the  object  of  the  lecture  fo  present  Cel- 
sus's views  rather  than  analyse  Origen's  treatise,  the  writer  en- 
deavoured, when  preparing  it,  to  select  materials  from  Origen  for 
drawing  out  a  sketch  in  systematic  form,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  Neander's  remarks  (Ghtireh  History,  i.  274),  of  Celsus's 
views,  concerning  (1)  God  and  creation ;  (2)  man's  moral  state ; 
(3)  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions  in  their  sacred  books  and 
doctrines.  But  on  the  publication  of  PressensS's  work  {Ekt.  de 
VEglue,  3"  s6rie,  il.  pj).  104^142),  he  perceived  the  plan  of  ar- 
rangement there  suggested  ti>  possess  so  much  more  life,  that  he 
adopted  it  in  the  test.  Pressensfi  considers  that,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  fragments  of  Celsas  quoted  by  Origen,  he  is  able  to  repro- 
duce a  picture  of  the  whole  work,  as  well  as  to  gather  his  opin- 
ions. Such  an  arrangement  must  necessarily  be  hypothetical,  like 
Niebuhr's  treatment  of  Roman  history,  though  extremely  prob- 
able. It  will  be  observed  however,  by  noticing  the  references  to 
Origen's  work  in  the  foot-notes  of  Pressens6's  text,  and  of  Lec- 
ture n.  in  this  volume,  that  the  arrangement  suggested  for  Cel- 
sus's treatise  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  order  in  which 
Origen  has  quoted  the  parts  of  it.  ,  Also  the  references- to  the  later 
books  of  Origen  will  be  seen  to  be  fewer  than  to  the  earUer;  a 
circumstance  which  arises  from  the  quotations  froTO  Celsas's  work 
being  fewer  in  those  books,  and  ii'om  the  thoughts  of  Origen  in 
thein  being  a  continuation  of  those  presented  earlier.  Fressense's 
arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  too  of  leaving  out  many  of  the 
critic^  difBcnlties  which  Gelsus  alleges  in  the  scriptures ;  but  he 
rightly  points  ont  that  they  are  all  corollaries  from  a  philosophical 
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principle.  The  reader  may  accordingly  consult  Ueander  for  a. 
systematic  view  of  Oelsus's  opinions,  and  Pressoos6  for  s.  theory 
of  the  arrangement  of  his  work.  _ 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  order  m  which 
Oelsus's  objections  occur  in  Origen'a  treatise,  so  as  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  there  developed. 

The  first  half  of  book  i.  ia  prefatory  (ch.  i-sl.) ;  the  second  half, 
together  with  b.  ii,  contains  the  attack  by  the  Jew  on  Christianity 
given  in  Lect.  II.  '  The  early  part  of  b.  iu.  (1-9)  contains  Origen's 
refutation  of  the  Jew.  The  subsequent  parts  and  remaining  books 
^ve  Origen's  refutation  of  Oelsus's  own  attack  on  Ohristianity. 
Fii-st,  Oelsus  attacks  the  character  of  Christians  in  the  remainder 
of  b.  iii.  In  h.  iv.  he  returns  to  his  attack  on  Judaism,  and  on  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  many  of  the  nar- 
ratives ;  either  regarding  them  as  false,  or  as  borrowed ;  and  ob- 
jecting to  their  anthropomorphic  character ;  also  objecting  to  the 
account  of  man's  place  in  creation,  and  of  divine  interference.  In 
h.  V.  he  continues  his  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  both  religions, 
chiefly  so  far  as  he  considers  them  to  be  untrue ;  and  in  b.  vL  so 
far  asheconsidersthem  to  be  borrowed,  draggii^to_  light  the  dif- 
ferenoe  whidi  existed  between  Judaism  and  Oiiristianity.  In 
b.  vii,  the  subject  of  prophecy  and  some  other  doctrines,  as  well 
as  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  are  examined ;  and  in  b.  riii,  when 
the  attack  on  Ohristianity  ia  mainly  over,  a  defence  of  paganism  is 
offered  by  Celsns. 

A  det^led  analysis  of  Origen's  treatise,  which  :s  intricate,  will 
be  found  in  Schramm's  Analysu  Pairum,  voL  iv.  1783.  Pres- 
sensS's  view  of  Origen's  arguments  is  given.  Hist.  2'  SSrie,  t.  ii. 
pp.  381-361.  See  also  Lardner's  Works,  viii.  19.  Rase  (Church 
Sistory,  g  61)  refers  to  several  German  works  which  relate  to 
Celsus. 

Not©  15.  p.  56. 


The  learned  Kortholt,  Professor  at  Kiel,  in  his  work,  the  Par- 
ganvs  Oitrectator,  sice  Liber  de  Galumniu  Gentilium  in  Veteres 
GhrhtianoB  (1703),  has  carefully  oollected  references  to  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Pagans  against  Christianity.  He  has  arranged 
them  according  to  the  subjects,  irrespective  of  the  chronologioal 
order  in  which  they  were  respectively  su^ested;  viz.  (1)  Vamt 
which  relate  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity,  such  as  its 
novelty,  its  alleged  want  of  originality,  &c. ;  (3)  false  charges  about 
public  worship ;  (3)  false  charges  about  life  and  morals.  If  we 
exclude  on  the  one  hand  those  charges  which  are  gathered  out  of 
Celsus  (in  Origen),  and  on  the  other  those  from  apologists  later 
than  the  date  of  Porphyry,  the  charges  between  these   limits, 
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which  are  learned  from  the  apologists  Mimicius  Fehx,  Theophilus 
fad  Antoiycum),  and  Tertullian.  exhibit  the  olyections  which  were 
encountered  in  Rome,  Syria,  and  North  AfricfL  respectively 
They  chiefly  belong  to  the  prejudices  adduced  in  the  second  and 
third  of  the  clf^ses  made  by  Kortholt.  Amor^  the  more  intel- 
Urible  objections  which  belong  to  his  first  elm,  are  found  the 
cEarges  of  the  novelty  of  Christianity  (ch.  i.  m  his  book)  the  su- 
perstitions character  of  it  (is.  and  s.),  and  the  want  of  cultivation 
in  its  supporters  (xi.).  Among  the  prejudices  about  public  wor- 
ship felaM  2)  in  his  work,  we  meet  with  the  charge  of  aas-worahip 
fin  Tertullian  and  Minuciua  FeUx,  ch.  si.) ;  sky  and  sun  worship 
hi  and  iii.) ;  priest  and  cross  worship  (iv.  and  vi.) ;  and  secret 
Baored  rites  (is.).  Among  the  false  charges  about  life  and  morals 
(which  form  class  8),  we  meet  with  that  of  private  and  nocturnal 
meetings  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  Agap*  (v.);  Thy  estean  ban- 
quets (Theoph.  and  Tertnll.  is.) ;  secret  insignia  (svi.) ;  treason 
(vii.);  and  hatred  of  humanity  (viii.).  ,  ,i.    *    „.f 

All  these  charges  will  be  seen  to  be  such  as  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  indifference  to  Christianity  to  that  more  dis- 
tinct comprehension  of  its  nature  which  afterwards  existed.  Their 
character  indicates  a  moment  when  the  new  rehgion  was  foremg 
itself  on  public  attention  as  a  secret  orgamzation  ramifying  through 
the  Eoman  world.  In  the  main  they  resolved  themselves  mto  two 
heads;  (1)  the  vulgar  pr^udices  arising  from  ^orance ;  and  (2) 
the  alarm  at  the  political  danger  arising  from  a  vast  seoret  society. 
The  latter  charges  reappear  in  the  works  of  later  ^Volog>^t^-,bat 
the  former  are  peculiar  to  this  special  period,  between  the  time 
of  Celsus  and  of  Porphyry.  .*„+>,„+ 

Among  the  vulgar  prejudices  thus  named,  the  only  two  that 
need  further  mention  are  the  chaises  of  priest-worahip  and  ass- 
worship.  The  former  charge,  named  by  Minucius  J-elix,  en.  is, 
and  thus  described  here  by  a  euphemism,  may  be  seen  in  nori- 
holt  b  ii.  eh.  iv.  p.  319 ;  it  probably  arose  from  the  homage  paid 
to  the  bishop  on  bended  knee  at  ordination.  The  latter,  taken 
out  of  Minucius  Felix  (ch.  ii.),  and  Tertullian  (Apol.  16),  is  more 
singular  and  puzzling  even  after  the  discussions  ^y  older  authors 
which  Kortholt  cites,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  S5(i,  &c.  But  the  fact  of  the 
charge  has  been  corroborated  by  the  recent  discovery  in  escava- 
fens  made  in  some  substructions  on  the  Palatoe  hill,  of  a  graffito 
or  pencil-scratehing,  in  which  a  person  is  worshipping  towaM  a 
cross  on  which  hangs  suspended  a  hnman  figure  with  the  head  ot 
a  hoke,  or  perhaps  wild  ass,  and  underneath  is  the  mscnption 
"Alesamenus  is  worshipping  God,"  AX.gjM^™*  <^f  <rf  Lsio  lor 
ff(8*™.l  etor.  It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  it  is  a  pagan 
caricature  of  Christian  worship,  embodying  the  absurd  prejudice 
which  Minucins  nwnes.  A  brief  account  of '*  may  }>^„  »een  in  the 
Edinlmrgh  R^i^,  No.  334,  for  October,  1859,  p.  ^36,  and  more 
fnllv  in  Un  Graffito  Bhitfemo  nel  Palmzo  to  Genar%  {Ctcim  Cat- 
S,  serie  iii.  vol.  iv.  Koma,  X8B9).    The  difficulty  that  the  m- 
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scription  is  in  Greek,  will  be  explained  by  the  fact  tliat  the  church 
of  Eome  was  Greek  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  writings  of  the  so- 
called  HippolytUE. 

The  other  great  class  of  objections  to  Christianity,  which  con- 
sisted in  imputing  the  charge  of  treason,  expressed  itself  in  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  and  was  made  the  ground  of  the  pnblic  persecu- 
tion of  them. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  . 
persons  to  the  suspicion  of  treason.  Wien  we  add  tlie  fact  that 
Christians  declined  obstinately  to  conform  to  the  practice  which 
had  grown  up,  of  performing  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  the  reign- 
ing emperors  as  the  impersonation  of  the  dignity  of  the  state;  and 
when  we  consider  the  oi^anization  among  Christians,  the  league 
of  purpose  which  was  evident  among  them,  we  can  understand 
how  fully  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  treason,  the 
"  crimen  laasss  majestatis."  Perhaps  too  at  particular  moments 
they  were  in  danger  of  giving  real  groond  for  suspicion  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point.  The  warnings  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  Peter  give 
ground  for  mferring  that  there  was  danger  of  this  even  in  their 
times,     (Rom.  xiii.  1  aeq.;  1  Pet,  ii.  13  seq.) 

A  greater  difficulty  than  discovering  plausible  grounds  which 
may  have  created  the  suspicion  of  treason  is,  to  find  tbe  causes 
why  a  people  so  tolerant  as  the  Romans  should  exhibit  so  per- 
secuting a  spirit  against  Christianity;  but  we  must  remember, 
first,  that  the  idea  as  distinct  from  the  practice  of  toleration  was 
unknown;  and  secondly,  that  the  practice  of  toleration  was  only 
supposed  to  be  obligatory  when  the  particular  religion  had  been 
licensed. 

The  idea  of  man's  universal  rights,  of  universal  religious  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  conscience,  was  alien  to  tlie  views  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Indeed  it  is  of  quite  modem  introduction.  It  was 
not  known  even  in  Christendom,  not  even  in  the  protestant  part 
of  it,  till  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Milton  who  first  enun- 
ciated the  principle  in  its  breadth.  The  idea  of  individualism, 
though  long  in  spreading,  was  created  in  germ  by  two  causes ;  viz. 
the  free  spirit  of  independence  introduced  by  the  Teutonic  system ; 
and  the  idea  of  the  sacredne^  of  Uie  individual  soul  introduced 
through  Christianity.  If  the  highest  end  of  man  be  to  Jive  for 
eternity,  not  to  live  for  society,  the  individual  is  invested  with  a 
new  dignity;  and  we  feel  the  impropriety  of  trespassing  upon  Uie 
sphere' for  which  each  man  is  personally  responsible.  In  the  an- 
cient world  however,  where  this  idea  was  unknown,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life,  religion,  and  morals,  were  made  subordinate  to  the 
political.  The  state  was  supi-eme.  Looked  at  accordingly  from 
the  ancient  point  of  view,  a  defection  from  the  religion  of  tJie 
state  could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  a  crime  against  the  state. 
The  Romans  did  certainly  exercise  religious  toleration  to  the 
religions  ofnatious  which  they  conquered;  and  in  this  way  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  a  tolerated  creed,  a  religio  licita  ;  but  it 
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was  such  for  the  Jews  alone;  and  deviation  from  the  state  religion 
was,  as  we  know  from  tlie  great  lawyers,  unlawful.  Though 
doubtless  from  the  abundance  of  foreigners  who  crowded  to  Kome, 
many  foreign  religious  practices  become  common,  yet  a  special 
decree  of  the  senate  was  necessary  before  any  Roman  citizen  could 
be  allowed  to  ^oin  in  the  observance  of  any  such  foreign  rites. 
When  we  consider  the  fi-ee  use  made  by  the  Christiana,  for  the 
purposes  of  worship  and  burial,  of  the  catacombs,  by  which  the 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  is  honeycombed,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  vigilance  of  the  imperial  police  cannot  have 
been  strictly  exeriased;  yet  occasionally  severe  laws  were  xiasaed 
to  repress  the  evil  of  the  iutroduction  of  foreign  sacred  rites.  Wo 
may  thns  accordingly  anderstand  the  causes  of  the  persecution  of 
Christians,  as  we  before  understood  the  grounds  of  the  pr^udice 
agdnst  them. 


Some  account  of  the  modern  criticism  on  the  book  of  Daniel 
has  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Lect.  II.  (see  pp.  60,  61,)  and 
the  chief  recent  writers  on  it  have  been  enumerated  (p.  60,  note"). 
Also  the  refutation  of  one  argument  used  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  hook,  via.  that  drawn  from  the  occurrence  of  Greek  woi-ds 
in  it,  was  given  in  a  note  on  p.  60. 

The  other  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  it,  in 
addition  to  those  there  named,  are,  (1)  that  the  angelology  and 
ascetic  doctrines  are  too  recent  to  be  of  the  time  of  Daniel ;  (3) 
that  the  miracles  are  of  a  "  grotesque  "  character,  like  those  which 
belong  to  the  apocryphal  books;  (8)  that  the  measure  of  the  golden 
statue  of  Dura,  sixty  cubits  by  six,  is  irreconcileable  with  any 
theory  of  proportion  suited  to  the  human  figure,  and  still  more  so 
M'itli  the  canon  of  Assyrian  art,  as  seen  in  their  sculpture,  and  can 
I'.pply  only  to  an  obelisk ;  (4)  that  Daniel  has  made  honourable 
mention  of  himself ;  (5)  that  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  third 
[lurt  of  the  Jewisli  canon,  the  Cethubim  or  Hagiograplia,  shows 
that  it  was  written  later  than  the  captivity. 

The  replies  made  to  these  objections  are  asfollows;  In  refer- 
ence to  No.  (1),  it  is  denied  that  the  angelology  and  asceticism 
necessarily  prove  a  late  period,  by  referring  to  ti-aces  of  thom  in 
earlier  Hebrew  literature  r  No.  (3)  that  the  difficulty  which  has 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  miracles  is  only  one  of  degree ; 
and  that  the  greatness  of  a  miracle  is  no  absolute  ground  for  dis- 
belief if  miracles  he  once  admitted :  (3)  the  inferences  about  the 
statue  are  conceded,  but  reconciled  with  the  text.  As  the  woi'd 
uhs  (Lii.  1)  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  statue  (see  Bastorf  s  Lexi- 
Mn,  sv5  tnc),  it  is  possible   to  conceive  it  to  apply  to  an  obelisk, 
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the  existence  of  which"  in  Assyria  is  confirmed  by  recent  excava- 
tions. (4)  Danieli  honourable  mention  of  himself  is  not  improper 
when  taken  in  its  connesion.  (5)  The  argument  which  relates  lo 
the  third  division  of  the  canon  is  a  difficulty  common  to  several 
other  bMks,  and  depends  on  the  theory  that  the  principle  of  ai-- 
rangement  of  the  three  parts  of  the  canon  was  founded  on  the  date 
of  composition,  and  not  on  the  subject  matter,  which  is  disputed. 

In  reference  to  the  definite  character  of  the  predictions  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  the  difficulty  stated  in  the  text  (p.  61),  reply  is 
easy.  If  the  miraculous  character  of  prophecy  be  admitted,  the 
definite  character,  though  a  peculiarity,  cannot  be  a  difficulty. 
The  definiteness  too  m  this  instance  does  not  differ  in  kind,  hardly 
even  in  degree,  from  the  case  of  other  prophecies,  but  must  be 
admitted  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  if  the  objector  does  not  assail 
those  equally  by  the  same  process.  The  pretence  that  the  definite 
character  ends  at  the  reign  of  Antiochus  is  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
by  proving  (1)  that  the  prophecy  about  the  Messiah  (ix.  24r-26) 
cannot  refer  to  the  Maccabean  deliverers ;  and  (2)  that  the  fourth 
empire  predicted  is  the  Roman,  which  thus  would  be  equally 
future  even  to  a  writer  of  the  Maccabean  era. 

The  farther  argument  used  in  defence  of  the  book,  that  the 
New  Testament  authenticates  the  authorship  of  Daniel,  is  neces- 
sarily only  of  value  to  those  who  admit,  first,  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  who,  secondly,  allow  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  never  accommodate  themselves  on  questions  of  criticism  to 
the  mental  state  of  theii'  hearers.  Tlie  opponents  of  this  view  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  only 
affirm  the  predicate,  not  the  subject ;  the  truth  of  the  theological 
sentiment  quoted,  not  the  literary  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  hook  from  which  it  is  quoted. 

An  instructive  paper  on  the  book  of  Daniel  by  Mr.  Westcott 
appeared  in  Smith's  Bihlical  Dietionary,  from  which  a  few  of  the 
references  to  authors  on  Daniel  (p.  60,  note"*)  were  taken ;  and 
another  in  Kitto's  BMkal  Eniyyclopmdio,  by  the  lamented  HSver- 

Note  17.  p.  64. 


In  !iis  book  against  Hierodes,  Ensebius  states  (b.  i.),  tliat  he 
refutes  only  that  portion  of  the  work  wiiich  related  to  Apollonius 
of  Tyana ;  referring  to  Origen's  answer  to  Celsua  for  a  reply  to  the 
remainder  of  it ;  and  discusses  only  the  parallel  of  Apollonius  and 
Jesus  Christ.  In  b,  i.  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  argument  of  his 
opponent,  with  quotations  and  states  his  own  opinion  about  Apol- 
lonius; throwing  discredit  on  the  veracity  of  the  sources  of  the 
memoirs ;  and  proceeds  to  criticise  the  prodigies  attributed  to 
him,  arguing  that  the  statements  are  incredible,  or  borrowed,  or 
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materially  contradictory.  Discussing  each  book  in  succession,  he 
replies  inb.  i.to  the  statemeBts  respecting  the  early  part  of  Apol- 
Jonius's  life ;  la  b.  ii.  to  that  which  concerned  the  journey  into 
India ;  in  b.  iii.  to  that  which  related  to  hia  intercourse  with  the 
Brahmins ;  in  b.  iv.  to  hisiourney  in  Greece ;  in  b.  v.  to  hia  intro- 
duction to  Vespasian  in  Egypt ;  in  b.  vi.  and  -vii.  to  lis  miracles ; 
and  in  b.  viii.  to  his  pretence  to  foreknowledge.  lie  adds  remarks 
on  bis  death,  and  on  the  necessity  of  faith ;  and  repeats  his  opinion 
respecting  the  character  of  Apollonias. 


TIIE  PFlLOPATnia  OF  THE  PaEDDO-I.trOIiN. 

This  dialogue  was  held  to  be  genuine  by  Fahriciue;  but  Gesner 
disproved  it,  De  Philopalride  Lacioneo  Lialogo  IMs^ertatio,  1780. 
See  also  Neander's  Church  Eutory,  E.  T,  (Bohn)  iii.  137,  note. 

The  work  hardly  merits  an  analysis,  Oritias,  looking  ill,  ia 
met  by  Triepho.  After  a  little  banter,  in  which  Triepho  makes 
fun  of  the  gods  by  whom  Oritias  swears,  and  of  their  history  (g  3- 
18),  Critias  confesses  that  the  cause  that  has  made  him  pale  ia 
the  hearing  bad  news  at  an  assembly  of  Christiana.  Having  first 
heard  two  Christian,  sermons,  the  one  by  a  coagldng  preacher, 
who  was  proclaiming  release  from  debt,  the  other  by  a  threadbare 
moantaineer  preaching  a  golden  age,  he  had  afterwards  been  per- 
suaded to  go  to  apriTBte  Christian  meeting;  and  it  was  the  predic- 
tion which  he  there  heard  of  woes  to  the  9tat«  which  had  so  much 
frightened  him,  g  30-27.  Triepho  has  not  patience  to  hear  liim 
narrate  the  particulai's.  Another  person  enters,  and  the  curtain 
falls. 

The  theology  of  the  dialogue  is,  if  viewed  on  its  negative  side, 
the  ridicule  of  heathen  mythology  and  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
habits;  and  on  its  positive,  the  proclamation  of  one  God  as  the 
object  of  worship.  The  work  exhibits  internal  evidence  of  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  practices,  §  20,  &o.,  and  Christian  doc- 
trines, such  as  the  Trinity,  g  13;  uses  Christian  phraseology,  g  18; 
and  calls  Christians  by  the  name  given  by  Julian,  Galikoan,  §  12. 


Note  19.  p.  67. 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  our  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  Julian's  lost  book  is  obtained  from  Cyril's  reply  to  it;  the  test 
of  which  is  accordingly  pven  in  Spanheim's  edition  of  Julian.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  condated  of  seven  books ;  but  Cyril  replies 
only  to  three.  -    - 

IS 
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In  the  brief  account  given  in  the  text  of  Lect.  II.  no  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a,  hypothetical  restoration  of  Julian's  worlt 
from  the  fragments,  anch  as  that  which  PressensS  has  attempted 
■with  regard  to  Celsus;  hut  only  a,  few  of  Julian's  principles  were 
presented  concerning  the  following  subjects :  (l)on&od;  (2)  on 
the  Hebrew,  and  (3)  the  Christian  religion.  A  few  hints  however 
toward  such  a  scheme  may  not  be  unintei-eating.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  Cyril  took  the  statements  of  Julian  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood  in  the  now  lost  work,  the  plan  of  Julian's  work  may 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows. 

He  proposed  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Cliristian  religions  and  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Greek  on  the  othei-.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  purport  of  b.  i.  of 
Cyril's  work,  Julian  laid  himself  open  to  an  attaek  by  maintaining 
the  superior  antiqaity  of  heathenism,  forgetting  that  the  Hebrew 
system  was  older  than  the  Greek.  At  least  Cyril  establishes  this 
elaborately,  and  ai-gues  the  direct  derivation  of  many  parts  of  the 
heathen  system  from  the  Jews.  The  ai^ument  on  Julian's  part 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  by  an  examination  of  successive 

Soints  in  the  Hebrew  history  and  system.  In  the  beginning  the 
[ebrew  cosmogony  suggested  an  ai^umont  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Platonic  theory  over  the  Mosaic.  {Cyril,  b.  ii.)  Hext  he  suc- 
cessively attacked  the  account  of  Paradise  aa  a  feble ;  entering 
upon  both  the  probability  of  the  story  (Id.  b.  iii.)  and  the  moral 
features  of  the  Deity  brought  out  in  the  narrative.  lie  seems  also 
to  have  passed  from  the  idea  of  creation  to  that  of  providence, 
and  to  have  dwelt  on  the  inferiority  of  the  Hebrew  scheme  as  a 
Uieoi-y  of  providence,  in  having  an  absenc*  of  inferior  deities  be- 
neath the  supreme  one;  and  resists  the  idea  of  the  obligation  of 
all  men.  to  embrace  one  creed,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  possess 
one  character.  (Id.  b.  iv.)  Next,  turning  to  the  Mosaic  moral 
law,  he  argoed  against  its  originality,  except  in  relation  to  the 
sabbath;  and  passing  through  several  of  the  narratives  of  Jewish 
history,  he  pointed  out  characteristics  of  anger  in  tlie  Jewish  con- 
ception of  Deity ;  and  compared  by  instances  the  Greek  legislators 
and  kings  with  Jewish.  {Id.  b.  V.)  Hest  he  seems  to  have  passed 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  attacked  the  miracles,  and 
the  Christian  morals  and  practaces;  challenged  the  reasons  for 
prophecy ;  and  rallied  the  Christians  on  accepting  a  religion  de- 
rived from  BO  insignificant  a  nation  as  the  Jews.  (Id.  b.  vi.)  He 
seems  next  to  have  returned  to  the  comparison  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  warriors,  and  of  Greek  and  Jewish  science,  and  the 
educational  value  of  the  two  literatures;  and  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity,  by  representing  it  as  a  deviation  from  the 
very  religion  on  which  it  depended.  (Id,  b.  vii.)  He  continued 
this  argument  by  the  special  example  of  prophecy,  examining 
several  instances  wherein  he  contended  that  Christians  had  aban- 
doned the  Jewish  sense  of  them.  (Id.  b.  viii.)  Next  he  sepms  to 
have  continued  a  similar  argument  with   regard  to  the  Jewish 
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typical  Bystein,  and  the  utter  dissimil  iritr  of  the  Christian  ideas 
from  its  purpose  (/ti.  b.  ii.) ;  iieat  to  have  aaaailed  Christianity, 
by  trying  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  similar  development  m 
Oliristlanity  itself,  and  a  departure  from  its  pumitive  form  anal 
ogous  to  that  which  Christianity  bore  to  Judai-m,  alleging  incoi 
rectly,  that  St.  John  was  the  first  to  teach  the  divinity  of  Ohnst, 
and  instanced  examples,  objectionable  in  practice  such  as  the 
worship  of  martyrs'  tombs;  and  alleged  against  Ohristianitj  an 
eclectic  spirit  which  had  appropriated  pirts  of  the  Jewish  system 
but  not  the  whole.  (Id.  b.  x.) 

The  reader  must  however  be  apprised  that  the  above  scheme  is 
entirely  hypothetical.  The  objections  of  Julian  are  facts;  the 
lacuna  are  tilled  up  by  conjecture. 

The  general  spirit  of  Cyril's  answer  is  the  aTgunwntnm  ad 
hominem ;  showing  that  the  same  faults,  even  if  true,  are  equally 
true  of  the  Greeli  schenje  of  religion. 
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OS  THE    LBOENDAET    WORK,    ESTITLED    "  I)B   TPIBCS   IMPOSTORIBCS. 

Fni.1.  particulars  concerning  the  chapter  in  literary  history 
which  relates  to  this  work,  will  he  found  in  Prosper  Marchand'B 
bietwnnaire  Mstorique,  17S8  (toI.  i.  pp.  312-S19),  and  more 
briefly  in  F.  W.  Genthe's  J)e  Impoaturia  Eeligirni-wm  hrece  Compen- 
divm,  1833.  Both  give  lists  of  tho  earlier  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject;  among  which  the  most  useful  will  be  found 
to  he  B.  G.  Stmve,  Diasertatio  de  DoctU  Im^ostoribvs,  1703 
(§9-33) ;  De  La  Monnaie,  Lettre  eur  le  Pretmdv.  Livre;  and  Calmet, 
Dietioii-naire,  article  ImposUur. 

The  rumours  concerDing  the  esistence  of  a  book  with  the  title 
"  De  Tribns  Impostoribus "  commence  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry. 
About  the  sixteenth,  more  definite  but  still  unsatisfectory  state- 
ments appear  respecting  its  existence.  Its  authorship  has  been 
attributed  to  above  twenty  distinguished  persons;  such  as  Fred- 
erick II,  Boccaccio,  Pomponatius,  Bruno,  Vanini,  &c. ;  the  rea- 
sons for  which  in  each  case  are  explained  in  Karchand.  De  La 
Monnaie  however  wrote,  qnestioning  the  existence  of  the  book. 
A  reply  to  his  letter  respecting  it  was  published  in  French  at  the 
Hague  in  1716,  which  pretended  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  ancient 
work ;  the  falsehood  of  which  however  is  shown  by  the  Spinozist 
philosophy  contained  in  it.  Genthe  in  his  tract,  besides  a  literary 
introdnction  in  German,  republishes  the  French  tract  just  named  ; 
and  also  a  second  tract  in  Latin,  equally  a  fabrication,  bearing  a 
slightly  difi'erent  title,  De  Imposturia  Jieligionvm,  Lueianlike  in  its 
tone,  which,  by  an  allusion  to  Loyola  (§  20),  cannot  he  older  than 
the  Mxteenth  century,  and  is  probably  of  German  origin.  Both 
writers  conclude  that  the  esistence  of  tlie  book  in  the  middle  ages 
was  legendary.  Renan  (Averroes,  pp.  280,  and  27S-300),  and 
Laurent  {La  Reforme,  pp.  34B-8),  oomcide  in  this  conclusion.  The 
title  was  a  mot,  not  a  fact. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  numerous  writers  who, 
like  Kortholt,  have  adopted  the  title  "De  Tribus  Impostoriboa" 
for  their  books,  have  merely  used  the  name  ia  irony,  and  do  not 
profess  to  give  transcripts  of  the  old  work. 
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OK   HOME   TKCHKIOAL  TBKM3   IS  THE   HI8T0EY   OF   rSBEUEF. 

Thgbb  are  a  few  terms,  which  are  frequently  used  m  reference 
to  unbelief,  of  which  it  woulfl  bo  interesting  to  trace  the  meaning 
md  history.  A  few  note.  In  reference  to  this  subject  may  boOi 
nt.venl«i;bignityana  throw  .om.  light  on  .  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  langnigo.    The  word,  allnded  to  «re  the  following ;  1.  Is- 

6.  Eebbthinkeb;  7.  KiTiosiHST;  8.  ScEi-rio. 

1.  IiFinEi.— This  word  began  to  be  restricted  a«  •  'eohnical 
term,  about  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  and  throughout  the 
middle  aios,  to  denote  Mahometan ;  a.  hemg  par  mil.™  the 
kmd  of  unbelieTO.  with  which  Ohn.t.an.  were  brought  into 
conlAct.  Perhap.  the  first  in.tance  of  it.  use  m  the  more 
Zdern  sense,  of  disbeliever  gonerally,  i.,  m  the  Oollect  for  Good 
rriday,  "all  Jew.,  Turks,  inUck,  heretic.;''  which  word,  were 
ippareitly  inserted  by  the  Reformers  ui  the  first  Prayer  Book 
miTi  ■  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  except  the.e  word.,  existing  m 
the  itin  Colleet  of  the  ancient  Sorviee-book  from  which  it  i. 
tran.hited.  Ordinarily  however,  during  the  sixteenth  cenljiry, 
ill,  found  in  the  popular  .onse  of  •>./«»/»!;  a  jnoanmg  which 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  Latin  word.  wa«  likely  l»  bring  into 
use  In  writer,  of  the  seventeenth,  the  um,  of  it  m  the  aen.e  of 
«nWi...r  become,  more  common:  an  in.tance  from  Milton  i. 
cited  in  Bichardson's  Dictionary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  become,  qoito  common  in  theological  writers  in 
It.  modern  .ense ;  add  toward  the  end  of  the  oontury  wa.  fre- 
quently appropriated  to  express  the  form  of  unbelief  which  existed 
in  France  .a  use  which  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  rrenoh  unbeliever,  did  not  adopt  a  special  name  for  their 
tonet.,  as  the  English  did,  who  had  a  positive  creed,  (Deuim,)  and 
not  merely,  like  the  French,  a  disintegration  of  beiiet. 

3  Athbist.— This  word  needs  little  discussiom  In  modern 
times  it  is  first  applied  by  the  theological  writers  of  the  sistoento 
century,  to  de.crile  the  unbelief  of  .uch  per.on.  a.  Pompona  ins ; 
and  in  the  «iventeontb  it  is  used,  by  Bacon  (Es.ay  on  Athei.m), 
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Milton,  (Paradise  lost,  b.  vi.),  and  Bunyan  (Pilgrim),  to  imply 
general  unbelief,  of  whicb  the  disbelief  in  a  Deity  is  the  pnncipal 
aign.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found,  e.  g.  in  Eortbolt'a  De  Tribua  Impoatoriivs,  1680,  to  include 
Deism  such  as  that  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  blank  Pantheism  like 
Spinoza's,  which  more  justly  deserves  the  name.  The  same  use  is 
seen  in  Coleriis''s  work  agwnst  Spinoza,  Arcaita  Alheismi  Senelatii 
TiUotson  (serm.  L  on  Atheism) ;  and  Bentley  (Boyle  Lectures)  use 
the  word  more  exactly;  and  the  iuvention  of  the  term  Deism  in- 
dnced,  in  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  more  limited 
and  exact  use  of  the  former  term.  But  m  Germany,  Beimannns 
(HhUfria  Unit.  AOimmi,  1725,  p.  437  seq.)  and  Bnddeus  {He 
AtheUmo  et  Superstitione,  1733,  eh.  iii.  |  3),  use  it  most  widely, 
and  especially  make  it  include  disbelief  of  immortality.  Also 
"Walch,  BiUiotheca  Theol.  Seleeta,  1757,  uses  it  to  iocbde  the  Pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  (vol.  i.  p.  G76,  &c.)  This  transference  of  the 
tei-m  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  unbelief  has  been  well  compared 
with  the  esteiision  of  the  term  ^dp^pos  by  the  Greeks."  The 
wide  naa  of  the  term  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  doubt  which 
Christian  men  had  whether  any  one  could  really  disbelieve 
the  being  of  a  God, — an  opinion  increased  by  the  Cartesian  no- 
tions then  common  concerning  innate  ideas ;  and  whether  accord- 
ingly the  term  Atheist  could  mean  anything  different  from  Deist. 
Compare  Buddeus's  Imgoge,  p.  1203,  and  the  chapter  "  An  dentnr 
Athei "  in  his  work  De  Ath^iamo.  (ch.  i.)  By  the  time  of  Stapfer's 
work,  Imtit.  Theol.  Pclem.  1744,  the  two  terms  wei-e  distinguish- 
ed ;  see  vol.  ii,  oh.  vi.  and  vii.  and  cfr.  p.  587. 

The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  describe  the  views  of 
the  French  writers,  such  as  D'Holbach,  who  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  believing  in  a  personal  first  Cause.  In  more  modem  times 
it  is  frequently  applied  to  such  writers  aa  Comte ;  whose  view  is 
indeed  atheism,  but  differs  from  that  of  former  times,  in  that  it  is 
the  refusal  to  entertain  the  qnestioa  of  a  Deity  as  not  being  dis- 
coverable by  the  evidence  of  sense  and  science,  rather  than  the 
absolute-denial  of  his  existence.  The  Comtists  also  hold  firmly 
the  marks  of  order,  law,  mind,  in  nature,  and  not  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms,  as  was  the  case  with  the  atheists  of  Prance, 

3.  Pantheist.— Oneof  the  first  uses  of  this  word  is  bjToland 
in  the  Pantheuticnn,  1720,  where  however  it  has  its  aocient  poly- 
theistic sense.  It  is  a  little  later  that  it  passes  from  the  idea  of 
the  worship  of  the  whole  of  the  gods  to  the  worship  of  the  entire 
universe  looked  at  as  God. 

This  exacter  application  of  it  is  more  modern.  It  is  now  used 
to  denote  the  disbelief  of  a  personal  fii-at  Cause :  hut  a  distinction 

"  Th«  traniitlon  of  the  word  miscreant  from  its  original  meaning  of  miebclievpr 
(mecmyBnt,  mlBcredente),  to  its  moaorn  ilac  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium,  1«  *  *™]J^^ 

ofriglit  condueton  HgttlieUef.  It 
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ouBhlto  be  made  between  lie  Panthe«m  l.ke  tint  of  Ajerroes 
«S  legud.  tbe  world  ..  an  emanation,  and  .ualBoed  bj  an 
liSi  SSi:  and  that  wMeh,  lite  tko  view  of  Spmo..,  regard, 
Se"  S  of  all  thing,  ti  be  Deity.  Tbi.  d..tmet.on  was 
i'aSl  ari  Ulnalrated  in  p.  10».  Tie  «eonnt  ef  the  wort  in 
Krng's  Phihiaph.  Ltxiton  is  worth  consulting. 

4  DiiST.-One  ot  the  flrst  instimoes  of  tie  nse  of  tlis  word 
oecurs  in  Viret.  Epktr.  Dedimt.  du  2.  ^ol  dt  Vlnslrvction  Chre- 
lianna,  1»6S,  qnote"d  by  Baylo,  J>i!(fo»««m,  (note  under  the  word 
nZ)  It  .appropriated  in  the  middle  of  tie  re'entejnth  oen- 
,„"bi  Herbert  to  hi.  sohem.,  mid  .«er.«d.  by  Bloo.t .(ft-.*. 
nf  Rmeon  n  091  to  distinguish  themselves  from  Atheists,  in 
SiSSVaerbertoall.  himself  a  TM„:  whieh  .light^  differs 
from  the  rabseqnent  term  Bat,  m  «,  far  a.  it  is  mttnded  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  that  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  worship  of 
eii  It  1.  theism  a.  oppo.ed  to  error,  rather  than  natural  reli- 
ffion  as  opposed  to  revealed;  whereas  deism  always  implies  a 
position  antagonistic  to  revealed  religion.  Bat  the  distinction  is 
Ton  lost  siSt  of;  uid  Nichols  (1S96)  entitles  his  work  again.t 
the  deist*  hnMlm  mtl,  a  Jfci.l.  Towards  tie  close  o^  tie 
;"entt.Sh  ceitnry.andln  the  begianing  .of  the  eigbteentMhc 
Ohriatian  writer.  «jmetimes  even  use  Deist  as  mterchangeablc 
with  Atheist,  .8  shown  above.  It  is  also  used  a.  synonymous 
J  th  Si6  of  the  sen«.  of  the  word  jf.tmii.t.  i^ee  below  under 
the  latter  word ;  and  cfr.  St.pfer,  Int.  tol^n.  .ol.  ii.  p.  MS,  with 

6.  N-ATCnaLisT.— This  word  i.  used  iu  two  .enses ;  an  objeo- 
llv.  »ia  a  subjective.  Haturalisn,  iu  the  orm.,^  i.  to  bel  ef 
which  identifie.  Qod  with  nature ;  in  the  latter  the  be  let  m  the 
Bufficiencv  of  natural  as  distinct  from  revealed  religion.  The 
?„°?P„thci.«,the  latter  Deism..  I»  tt«,'™«JJ"M 
applied  to  Spinoza  and  others;  «■  S-..'" '''*•*?"*•, Sf; 
&L(.  i.  746  seq.  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  a.  early  «•  ""  » 
Srce,  in  tie  writings  of  J.  Bodin  (OaJ?.  ■=*"*'•  'V„S' 
llTid  towards  tie  Snd  oftlie  seventeenth  !•"'"?'»*»  ."''j 
many  and  England,  o.  g.  in  Kortlolt's  Z>.  Tni  Imut.  "S".  "J 
S.  SnJrcr,  B.rcl.V'.  Vtojf,  M™.  P'.f  V.^'  ""J  "*all.d 
seventeenli;  century,  auJ  in  tie  eighteenll,  the  «"«  ™  »»2° 
in  England  to  deists,  c.  g.  in  Nichols's  Cnfmna  mthaMt. 
pref  Sit);  and  iu  Germany  it  became  a  commonly  known  word 
S  to'tiie  spread  of  tie  'B'olfii.n  P¥"*?«,„^'a™SS' 
ml  F,hm.  K44,  vol  ii.  p.  881),  using  -VfoMiim  Pj!;«"»'«g, 
divide,  this  latter  kind  of  naturalism  into  '" '"^  J";  P°,''T. 
phical  and  tl«,logical  The  plilosoplical  kind  "»«"»•»• 
SofUcienor  of  natural  religion,  and  disloieves  reveded ;  the  theo 
logical  kind  lolds  tie  trutl  of  revelation,  but  regard,  it  as  nn- 
SSary,  a.  being  only  a  rcpubhcation  of  natural  religion.    The 
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adherent  of  the  former  ia  the  "  Naturalist "  of  Kant;  the  latUr  hia 
"pare  'Ra,tiohei.iat^^  (Veiv. -Beligioii  InTterTialb,  <6c);  the  former 
the  Deist,  the  latter  the  Rationalist,  of  a  school  lite  that  of  Weg- 
Bcheider,  &c.     (See  Leet.  VI.) 

Ofr.  Bretachneider's  Sandiuch  der  Dogmatik,  i.  72.  note. 
Hahn,  De  Bationalkmi  Indole  (quoted  by  Rose  on  Rationalism,  3d 
ed.  Introd.  p,  30)  names  writers  who  make  a  third  kind  of  natur- 
alism, viz.  Pelagianism;  hut  this  ia  rare. 

6.  Frbetfiinkei:.— This  term  first  appears  toward  the  close  of 
the  aeventeenth  century.  It  is  used  of  Toland,  "  a  eandid  Free- 
thinker," by  Molynens,  in  a  letter  to  Locke  1697  (iocie's  Works, 
fol.  ed.  iii.  624) ;  and  Shafteabury  in  1 709  speaks  of  "  our  modern 
free- writers,"  Fiiris,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Bat  it  was  Ooninsinl713,  inhis 
Discourse  of  Freethinhing,  who  first  appropriated  the  name  to  ex- 
press the  independence  of  inquiry  which  was  clamed  by  the  deists. 
The  use  of  the  word  expressed  the  spirit  of  a  nation  iilte  the  Eng- 
lish, in  which,  subsequently  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  freedom  to 
think  and  apeak  was  held  to  be  every  man's  charter,  Lechler  has 
remarked  the  absence  of  a  parallel  word  in  other  languages.  The 
French  expression  Miprit  /ort,  the  title  of  a  work  of  Lft  Bruyfire, 
does  not  convey  quite  the  same  idea  aa  Freethinker.  Esprit  ex- 
presses the  French  liveUneaa,  not  the  reflective  self-conaciousnesa 
of  the  Ecigliah  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century :  the  f&rt  ia  a  relic 
of  the  f  ride  of  feadaliam ;  whilat  the  free  of  the  English  Free- 
thinker implies  the  reaction  against  it.  The  English  term  smacks 
of  democracy  ;  the  French,  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  aristoc- 
racy. (Lechler,  Oeach.  des  Eagl.  Deismus,  p.  458.)  There  is  no  word 
to  express  the  English  idea  in  foreign  languages,  except  the  liter- 
al translation  of  the  English  term.  Even  then,  in  French  tie 
espreaaioa  la  libre  penaie  has  changed  its  meaning ;  since  it  is  now 
frequently  used  to  describe  the  struggle,  good  as  well  aa  evil,  of 
the  human  mind  against  authority-  It  thus  loses  the  unfavour- 
able sense  which  ori^naUy  belonged  to  the  corresponding  English 
expression. 

V.  Rationaust.— The  history  of  the  term  is  hard  to  trace.  The 
first  technical  use  of  the  adjective  rational  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  seventeenth  century,  to  express  a  school  of  philosophy. 
It  had  probably  passed  out  of  the  old  sense  of  diatectieal  {cfr. 
Bructer's  £m(.  PAH.  iii.  60.),  into  the  uae  just  named;  which  we 
findin  Bacon,  to  oxpreas  rational  philosophy,  aa  opposed  to 
empirical,  (see  a  quotation  from  Bacon's  ApophtAegrm  in  Rich- 
ardson'a  Dictionary,  mb  iiiw.) ;  or,  aa  in  North's  Plutarch.  1657,  p. 
984,  for  intellectual  philosophy  as  opposed  to  mathematical  and 
moral.  The  word  Rationalist  occurs  in  Clarendon,  1648  (State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p,  40),  to  describe  a  party  of  preshyterians  who 
appealed  only  to  "  what  their  reason  dictates  them  in  church  and 
state,"    Hahn  <J>e  Batitmaliami  Indole)  states  that  Amoa  Oome- 
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nius  similarly  used  the  term  itt  1681  in  a  depreciatory  sense.  The 
treatise  of  Locke  on  the  Bemonablenesi  of  Christianity  cansed 
Christians  and  Deists  to  appropriate  the  term,  and  to  restrict  it  to 
religion.  Thus,  by  Waterland's  time,  it  had  got  the  meaning  of 
false  reasoning  on  religion.  (  Wcrka,  viii.  67.)  And,  passing  into 
Germany,  it  appears  to  have  become  the  common  name  to  express 
philosophical  views  of  religion,  as  opposed  to  supernatnrai.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  as  early  as  1T08  in  Sucro,  quoted  by  Iholuck, 
Vermischt.  Sckr^fUn,  ii.  pp.  25,  36,  and  in  Buddeus,  laagoge,  1730, 
pp.  213  and  1151,  It  is  also  used  often  as  equivalent  to  natural- 
ism, or  adherence  to  natural  religion;  with  the  slight  difierence 
that  it  rather  points  to  mental  than  physical  truth. 

The  name  has  often  been  appropriated  to  the  Kantian  or  crit- 
ical philosophy,  in  which  rationalism  was  distinguished  from  nat- 
uralism in  the  mode  explained  under  the  latter  word.  (See  Kant's 
Eeligion  Timerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  Bloaaen.  Vemunft^  pp.  316,  17.) 
During  theperiod  when  Rationalism  was  predominant  as  a  method 
in  German  theology,  the  meaning  and  limits  of  the  term  were 
freely  discussed.  The  period  referred  to  is  that  which  we  have 
called  in  Lect.  VI.  p.  230  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first  of  the 
three  periods,  into  which  the  history  of  German  theology  is  there 
divided;  viz.  from  1790-1810;  occupying  the  interval  when  the 
WolfBan  philosophy  had  given  place  to  the  Kantian,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Fiohte  and  Jacobi  had  not  yet  produced  the  revival 
under  Schleiermacher.  This  form  of  rationalism  also  continued  to 
exist  during  the  lifetime  of  its  adherents,  contemporaneously  with 
the  new  influence  created  by  Schleiermacher.  (See  Lect,  YI.) 
The  discussion  was  not  a  verbal  one  only,  but  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  facts.  The  rationalist  theologians  wished  to  doflne 
clearly  then-  own  position,  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  deists 
and  naturalists,  and  on  the  other  to  supernaturalists.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  seemed  to  show  the  following  parties:  (I)  two 
kinds  of  Supernaturalists,  (a)  the  Biblical,  such  as  Eeinhardt,  re- 
sembling the  English  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  "  (/3)  the 
Philosophical,  sometimes  called  Rational  Supernaturalists,  as  the 
Kantian  theologian  Staiidlin:  (2)  two  kinds  of  Rationalists,  (o)  the 
Supernatural  Rationalists,  like  Bretschn eider,  who  held  on  the 
evidence  of  reason  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  but  required  its 
accordance  with  reason,  when  communicated ;  (3)  the  pure  Ration- 
alists, like  "Wegacheidor,  Riihr,  and  Paulus,  who  held  the  suffi- 
ciency of  reason ;  and,  while  admitting  revelation  aa  a  fact,  re- 
garded it  as  the  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature.  It  is  this 
last  kind  which  answers  to  the  "  theological  naturalist,"  named 
above,  under  the  word  JTaturaUst.  It  is  also  the  form  which  is 
called  EationaUsmui  vulgaru  (as  being  opposed  to  the  later  seien- 
tijic),  though  the  term  is  not  admitted  by  its  adherents.    This 

"  It  is  hnrdly  necesBary  to  etste,  that  ichen  lh«  lone  of  tbe  English  theological 
writers  of  the  eighleeath  century  is  deecrlbed  aa  rationalism.  It  Ii  used  in  s  f^ood 
Bcnse,    (E.  g.  Esiai/i  ami  Reryieiiis,  Eaa,  vi,)    The  writcra  of  Ihal  rentury  would 
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rationalism  stands  distinguished  from  naturalism,  i.  e.  from  "pii- 
iosophioal  naturalism  "  or  deism,  by  having  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  church ;  but  it  differs  from  supernaturalism,  in 
that  reason,  not  scripture,  is  its  formal  principle,  or  test  of  truth ; 
and  virtue,  instead  of  "  faith  working  by  love,"  is  its  material 
principle,  or  fundamental  doctrine.  A  further  subdivision  might 
he  made  of  this  last  into  the  dogmatic  (Wegscheider),  and  the  crit- 
ical (Paulns),  Ofr.  Bretschneider'a  Dogmatik^  i,  81,  and  see  Lect 
VI,  Also  consult  on  the  above  account  Kahnis,  p.  168,  and 
Lechler's  Bekmua,  p.  193,  note;  Ilagenbach's  Dogmengesch.  %  279, 

This  account  of  the  term  being  the  result  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  it  only  remains  to  name  some  of  the 
works  which  treated  of  it. 

The  dispute  on  the  word  Rationalism  is  especially  seen  at  two 
periods,  (1)  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  super- 
naturslists,  such  as  Beinhardt  and  8torr,  were  maintaining  their 
position  against  rationalism.  One  treatise,  which  may  perhaps  be 
con^dered  to  belong  to  this  earlier  period,  ia  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann's 
Weber  SupematuralUm'US, Eatici7iali»mu>,'U}idAtheiemvs,  1816;  (2) 
in  the  disputes  against  the  school  of  Sehleiermacher,  when  super- 
naturalism  was  no  longer  tlirown  on  the  defensive.  This  was 
marked  by  several  treatises  on  the  subject,  such  as  Staiidlin's 
Gsaehickte  des  EationdHtmui  und  Supernaturalumua  1826,  (see 
the  definitions  given  in  it,  pp.  3  and  4;}  Bretschneider's  remarks 
in  his  Sogmatik  (i.  pp.  14,  71,  80  ed.  1888);  and  HutoTueke 
Bemeriungen  Ueberr  den  Gelrauek  der  Auadrucke  Bafional.  vnd 
Supfrnat.  {Oppositiont-Schrift.  1829.  7. 1);  A.  Hahn,  De  Eaiio- 
judiami  qui  dititur  Verd  Indole,  1827,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
attempts  of  Bretschneider  and  Statldlin  to  give  the  historic  use  of 
the  word;  KOhr'sSn^e  Ueber £atiimalUmKS,'pp.  1^16;  Paulus's 
BeaiiltaU  avs  den  Reiusten  Vermch  det  Supernat.  Gegen.  den  Ratio- 
nalwmus,  1830;  Wegsoheider's  In»t.  Theol.  Chriatianm  Dogmaticce 
(7th  ed.  1838.  g§  11, 13,  pp.  49-67),  which  is  full  of  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  controversy  was  aggravated  and 
in  part  was  due  to  the  translation  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Eose's  Sermons  on 
Rationalism.  He  was  answered  by  Bretschneider  in  a  tract,  in 
which  that  theologian  entered  upon  the  defence  of  the  rationalist 
position,  Mr.  Eose  (Introd.  to  2d  ed.  1829,  p.  17)  enters  briefly 
upon  the  history  of  the  name.  Krug  (Philos.  Lexicon)  also  gives 
many  instances  of  its  use  in  German  theology. 

To  complete  the  account  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is 
made  clear  by  Lectures  VI.  and  VII.  that  if  subsequent  theological 
thought  in  Germany  to  the  schools  now  described,  be  called 
Eationalism  for  convenience  by  English  writers,  the  term  is  then 
used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  ia  which  it  is  applied  in  speak- 
ing of  the  older  forms. 

8.  ScBPTic, — This  term  was  first  applied  specifically  to  one  school 
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of  Greek  philosophers,  about  B.  0.  800,  foUowera  of  Pjrrho  of 
Elis  (sea  Ritter's  Hist,  of  Phil  E.  T.  iii.  372-398;  Steudlin's  Ge- 
sehichte  des  Scepticiamus,  vol.  i ;  TatfePs  Geschichte  and  Kritik  dei 
SkepUekmia,  1836;  Donaldson's  Greek  Lit.  ch.  xlvii.  §6);  and 
also  to  a  revival  of  thisBohool  about  A.  DiSOO.  (SeeRitter.  Id.  iii. 
258-867;  Donaldson,  ch.  M.  §S.)  The  tenet  wasageneral  disbelief 
of  the  possibility  of  knowing  realities  as  distinct  from  appenrances. 
The  term  thus  introduced,  gradually  became  used  in  the  specific  sense 
of  theol<^cal  as  distinct  from  philosophical  scepticism,  often  with 
an  indirect  implication  that  the  two  are  united.  Walch  restricts 
the  name  Sceptic  to  the  latter  kind.  Writing  about  those  who 
are  called  Indifferentiats(SJ6i.  Theol.  Select,  i.  976),  he  subdivides 
them  into  two  classes;  viz.  those  who  are  indifferent  through  lib- 
erality, and  those  who  are  so  through  unbelief.  The  former  are 
the  "  Latitudinarians,"  the  latter  the  Sceptios  above  named.  Cfr. 
also  Baddeus, /so^a^^,  pp.  1208-10,  In  more  recent  times  the 
term  has  gained  a  still  more  generic  sense  in  theology,  to  espress 
all  kinds  of  religious  doubt.  But  its  use  to  espress  philosophical 
scepticism  as  distinct  from  religious  has  not  died  out.  In  this 
sense  Montaigne,  Bayle  (cfr.  Staiidlin's  Gesch.  des  Scept  p.  201), 
Huet,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  De  Maistre,  were  Sceptics ;  i.  e.  scep- 
tical of  the  certitude  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  hnman  faoul- 
ties.  Sometimes  also  it  is  used  to  express  systems  of  philosophy 
which  teach  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  metaphysical  science ;  e.  g. 
the  positive  school  of  Comte;  bnt  thb  is  an  ambiguous  use  of  the 
term.  For  philosophical  scepticism  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  the 
disbelief  in  tiie  possibility  of  the  attainment  of  truth  by  means  of 
the  natural  faculties  of  man;  and  the  disbelief  of  the  possibility 
of  its  attainment  by  means  of  metaphysical,  as  distinct  from  phys- 
ical, methods.  The  former  is  properly  called  Philosophical  Scep- 
ticism, the  latter  not  so.  Pyrrho  in  ancient  times,  and  Hume  in 
modern,  represent  the  former;  the  Positivists  of  modern  times, 
and  perhaps  the  Sophists  of  the  fifth  century  B.  0,,  represent  the 
latter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  philosophical 
scepticism  proper  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  must  not  be  confounded 
wiUi  religious.  They  may  be  connected,  as  in  Hume,  or  discon- 
nected, as  in  Berkeley  or  De  Maistre.  See  on  this  subject  Morell's 
Sist.  ofPUloi.  i.  p.  68,  ii.  ch.  vi. 

On  the  subject  of  the  words  explained  in  this  note  see,  besides 
the  works  referred  to,  Walch's  Bibl.  Theol.  Select,  i.  ch.  v.  sect.  B, 
6,  7,  11,  and  iii.  ch.  vii.  sect.  10.  g  4.  1767:  PfafTs  Introd.  in 
Hist.  Theol.  lib.  ii.  b.  iii.  g  2. 1735 :  Stapfer's  Imt.  Theol.  Polem. 
ii.  ch.  vi,  vii,  x ;  iv.  ch.  xiii.  1744 :  Eeimannus'  j5m(.  Pnio.  Ath. 
sectio  i.  1725 :  J,  F,  Buddeus's  De  AtAeiamo,  1737,  oh.  1.  and  ii : 
J.  F.  Buddeus's  I»agoge,  1780,  pp.  1203-1211:  Lechler's  Gesch. 
de»  Deiamtu,  1841 ;  Schtussbemerlmngeit,  p.  453  seq. ;  J.  Fabricius, 
1704,  Comid.  Var.  CmtroT>.  p.  1 ;  StaQdlin's  Geech.  de»  Sk^tiaia- 
mii»  Donufflieh  in  SHehiaht  auf.  Moral,  und  Eeligion.  1794 :  J,  F. 
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In  addition  to  the  notice  of  these  Discourses  given  in  the  test, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tlieir  contents. 

In  Discourse  I.  Woolaton  dms  at  showing  (a)  that  healing  is 
not  a  proper  miracle  for  a  Messiah  to  periorm,  and  that  the 
fathers  of  the  church  understood  the  miracles  allegorically :  O) 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  miracles  involves  incredibility,  as 
shown  in  the  miracle  of  the  espulsion  of  tlie  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  temple,  the  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed  man  of 
the  tombs,  the  transfiguration,  the  marriage  of  Oana,  the  feeding 
the  multitudes:  (y)  the  meanii^  of  Jesus  when  he  appeals  to  mir- 
acles. In  Discourse  II.  he  selects  for  examination  the  miracle  of 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  and  also  her  with  the  spirit 
of  infirmity;  also  the  narrative  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  temptation,  the  appearancb  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection.  In  Discourse  III.  he 
selects  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  miracle  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  It  may  be  allowable  to  give  one  illustration  of  the 
coarse  humour  with  which  he  rationalizes  the  sacred  narrative  in 
his  explanation  of  this  last  miracle.  He  says  of  the  healed  man, 
"  The  man's  infirmity  was  more  laziness  than  lameness ;  and  Jesus 
only  shamed  him  out  of  his  pretended  idleness  by  bidding  him 
to  take  uphisstoolandwalkofF,  and  not  lie  any  longer  like  a  lub- 
bard  and  dissemble  among  the  diseased."  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  if  the  coarseness  be  omitted,  tie  system  of  interpretation  is 
the  naturalist  system  afterwards  adopted  by  the  old  rationalism 
{rationalisms  tulgarin).  In  Discourse  IV.  he  selects  tlie  healing 
with  eye-salve  of  the  blind  man,  the  water  made  into  wine  at 
Oana;  where  he  introduces  a  Jewish  rabbi  to  ntter  blasphemy, 
after  the  manner  of  Celsus;  and  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  who 

s  let  down  through  the  roof,  which,  as  being  one  of  the  most 


analysis.     (Notes  on  Miracles,  Introduction,  p.  f    , 

V,  he  discusses  the  three  miracles  of  the  raismg  of  the  dead ;  and 

in  Discourse  VI.  the  miracle  of  Christ's  own  resurrection. 

His  conoluMon  (in  Disc.  I.)  is,  that  "  the  history  of  Jesus,_  as 
recorded  in  the  evangelists,  is  an  emblematical  representation 
of  his  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  his  miracles  figura- 
tive of  his  mysterious  operations;"  that  the  four  Gospels  are 
in  no  part  a  literal  Story,  but  a  system  of  mystical  philosophy  or 
theology. 
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An  account  of  these  ooteriea  may  be  seen  in  SdiloBser'aSwi. 
of  EighUeath  Century,  (E.  T.)to1.  i.  eh.  ii.  §4;  the  particulars  of 
which  chapter  he  has  gathered  largely  from  the  Autobiography 
of  Marmontel,  and  from  Grimm's  Correspondence,  See  also 
Sainte-Beuve'a  Papers  {Portraits,  vol.  ii.)  on  Eapinasse  and  Geof- 
frin.  These  coteries  were  specially  foar :  viz.  (1)  that  of  Madame 
De  Tencin,  mother  of  D'Alembert,  which  included  Fontenelle, 
Montesqaien,  Mniran,  Helvetias,  Marivanx,  and  Astruoj  (S)  of. 
Madame  Geoffrin,  who  took  the  place  of  De  Tencin.  It  included, 
besides  some  of  the  abo^o  Poniatowsky,  Frederick  the  Great 
when  in  France,  the  Swedish  Crentz,  and  Kaunitz,  the  whole  of 
the  Voltaire  school,  and  at  first  Rousseau;  (8)  of  Madame  Dn 
Deffant,  contemporary  with  Geoffrin  This  was  leas  a  coterie  of 
fashion,  and  more  entirely  of  intellect;  and  included  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  H6naiilt,  and  Horace  'W  alpoie  when  in  Paris.  Later 
M"",  Espinasse  took  the  place  ot  Defiant,  and  this  became  the 
union-point  for  all  the  philosophical  reformers,  D'Alembert,  Di- 
derot, Turgot,  and  the  Encyclopiedists;  (4)  of  D'Holbach,  oon- 
fflsting  of  the  most  advanced  infidels. 


As  the  term  Ideology  has  lately  been  employed  in  a  novel  the- 
olopcal  sense,  (e.  g.  E^ya  and  Seaievts,  Ess.  iv.),  and  as  it  is  em- 
ployed in  these  lectares  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  known  in  nieta- 
physieal  science,  it  may  prevent  ambiguity  to  state  briefly  the 
history  of  the  term. 

The  word  Ideology,  as  denoting  the  term  to  express  metaphys- 
ical science,  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  French  school  of  De 
Tracy  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.    Cfr.  Kmg's  Fhihs.  Lend- 
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Ab  early  as  Plato's  time  metaphysics  was  the  science  of  tiiait 
i.  e,  oi  firrmii;  but  the  word  Itia  implied  the  objective  form  in 
the  thing,  npt  the  subjective  conception  in  the  mind.  It  was  Des- 
cartes who  lirst  appropriated  the  word  Idea  in  the  subjective 
sense  of  noUan.  This  arose  from  the  cii-cumstance  that  in  his 
philosophy  he  sought  for  tlie  idea  in  the  mind,  instead  of  the  es- 
sence in  the  thing  contemplated,  as  had  been  the  case  in  mediaeval 
philosophy.  la  the  following  century  Locke's  inquiries,  together 
with  Berkeley's  speculations,  caused  metaphysics  to  become  the 
science  of  ideas.  The  representative  theory  of  perception  which 
was  held,  increased,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  confusion :  all  knowl- 
edge was  restricted  to  ideas.  The  subsequent  attempts  of  Con- 
diUao  and  others  to  carry  forward  the  analysis  of  the  formation 
of  our  ideas  still  farther,  caused  metaphysics  to  be  restricted  to 
them  alone.  This  apparently  was  the  reason  why  De  Tracy  gave 
the  name  of  Ideology  to  the  science  of  metaphysics  in  the  J!lc- 
men-%  d' Ideohgk.^^ 

It  was  the  sceptical  notion  of  the  unreality  of  the  objects  as 
distinct  from  the  ideas,  partly  the  oifshoot  of  a  sensational  phi- 
losophy, like  that  of  De  Tracy,  partly  of  the  spiritual  philosophy 
of  Germany,  wliich  farther  caused  the  term  Ideological  to  slide 
into  the  sense  of  ideal;  a  meaning  of  the  term  which  the  employ- 
ment of  it  in  English  in  recent  tlieologioal  controversy  seems 
likely  to  make  common. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  free  thought  began 
to  manifest  itself  ia  England  under  a  rationalistic  form,  in  a  Eo- 
raan  catholic,  Dr.  Geddes,  who  lived  1737-1803,  {See  Life  by 
Mason  Good,  1804.)  Vol.  i.  of  his  Tramlation  of  the  Bible  ap- 
peared ia  1793  j  vol.  ii.  in  1797 ;  and  his  Critical  Semarh  (vol. 
1.)  in  1800.  His  free  criticism  is  seen  in  discussing  tlie  character 
of  Moses  (pref.  to  vol.  i,  of  Tra7)tl) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Ca 
naanites  (pref.  to  vol.  ii.);  Paradise  {Grit.  Bern  p  35)  the  re 
marks  on  Genesis  xlix.  (Id.  p.  142);  on  the  Egyptnn  phgues  (p 
183) ;  on  the  passage  of  the  Eed  sea  (p.  300).  As  TOon  as  the 
first  volume  was  pubhshed  the  Catholic  bishops  siknced  him 
Geddes  was  a  believer  in  Christianity ;  but  felt  so  strongly  the 
deist  difBcuItiea,  that  he  sought  to  defend  revelation  b>  esplaming 
away  the  supernatural  from  the  Jewish  history,  and  mspiration 
frorn  the  Jewish  literature.  His  views,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
original,  were  probably  derived  from  the  incipient  rationalistic 

"  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  Ihc  olronroBtanco  that  the  ideological  pWloaopiien 
aympatliued  with  the  lUvolnHon,  in  oppOBition  to  his  Kglme.teTto  an  appltoati™ 
of  tho  term  Miynonj-moua  with  BepiibfiCTn,  "^ 
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speculations  of  Germany,  thongli  he  quoted  almost  none  of  the 
Gorman  except  Michaelis  and  Herder.  IIJs  position  in  the  history 
of  doubt  b  with  the  early  rationalists,  not  with  the  deists,  A 
writer  of  somewhat  similar  character,  Mr.  Evanson,  a  unitarian, 
wrote  a  criticftl  attack  on  the  Gospels,  The  Dissonance  0/  the  Four 
generally  receined  Eoangelistt,  in  ISOS. 


Dr.  Oonyera  Middleton  lived  from  168S  to  1750.  In  1749  he 
published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  ojf  the  Earl]/ 
Church;  "by  which  it  is  shown  that  we  have  no  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  upon  tlie  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  that  any 
such  powers  were  continued  to  the  church  after  the  days  of  tlie 
apostles."  He  was  attaclied  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  Chapman, 
who  described  the  work  as  discrediting  miracles.  The  object  of 
it  was  to  place  the  church  in  the  predicament  of  denying  altogether 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  or  else  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
Komish  doctrine  of  miracles.  Gibbon,  whep  young,  choao  the 
latter  horn  of  the  dilemma.  A  list  of  Middleton's  works  in 
chronological  order  will  be  found  in  vol.  L  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Worlds  (1753).  The  one  which  created  disputes  in  theology 
besides  the  above  was,  An  Anonynmts  Letter  to  Waterland,  1731, 
in  reference  to  his  reply  to  Tindal's  work;  which  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Pearce.  His  posthumous  work  on  7%e  Va/riafion*  or 
Ineonsistencies  which  are  found  among  the  Four  Etangelitla, 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  22) ;  his  essay  on  The  Allegorical  Interpretation 
of  tlie  Creation  and  Fall  (ii.  132);  and  his  crittcism  in  1750  on 
bishop  Sherlock's  Diicourset  on  Prophecy^  may  cause  Middleton  to 
be  regarded  as  a  rationalist.    See  his  Works,  ii.  24, 131,  and  iii.  183. 
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OS    PIETISM    IN   GEEMANT    IN    THE   SETENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  person  who  commenced  the  religious  movement  after- 
wards called  Pietism,  was  John  Amdt  (1555-1621),  who  wrote 
The  True  Christian,  a.  work  as  useful  religiously,  as  Bunyan's 
Filgrim'g  Progress,  or  Doddridge's  Religion  m  the  Soul. 

Spener  tbllowed  (1635-1T05).  The  private  religious  meetings 
which  he  established  ahoat  1675,  Collegia  Pietalis,  were  the 
origin  of  the  application  of  the  name  Pietism  to  the  movement. 
One  of  his  pupils  was  the  saintly  A.  H.  rrancke,  whose  memoir 
was  translated  1837.  Paul  Gerhardt,  the  well  known  authcfr 
of  the  German  hymns,  also  belonged  to  tlie  same  pai-ty.  The 
university  of  Halle  became  the  home  of  Pietism;  and  tlie  orphan- 
house  established  in  that  town  was  renowned  over  Europe.  T!ie 
opposition  of  the  old  Lutheran  party  of  other  parts  of  Germany 
produced  controversies  which  continued  till  about  1720;  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Weiemann,  Mem,  Eecl.  Eiit.  Sacr.  1745,  p. 
1018  seq. 

Pietism  propagated  its  influence  by  means  of  Bengel  in  Wiir- 
tembui^  and  the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  in  Moravia  through 
Zinzendorf.  Arnold  and  Thomasins  belonged  to  this  party  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  CEtinger  at  Tilbingen, 
Crusius  at  Leipsio,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Buddeus  also,  partook 
of  the  spirit  of  Pietism.  It  manifested  a  tendency  to  religious 
isolation ;  and  in  its  nature  combined  the  analogous  movements 
Bubaeqnently  carried  out  in  England  by  Wesley  and'by  Simeon 
respectively. 

A  brief  account  of  it  is  ^ven  in  Hase's  Chvrch  History,  %  409  : 
and  for  a  fuller  account,  see  Sehrfickh,  Ghr.  Kirchengesch.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  256-91 ;  Pusey  on  German  Theology,  part  i.  f67-113) ;  part.  ii. 
ch.  x;  Amand  Saintes,  Grit.  Sist.  of  Sationaliem,  E.  T.  ch.  vii. 
Spener's  character  and  life  may  be  seen  in  Canstein'a  memoir  of 
him ;  and  in  Weismann,  pp.  866-72.  A  philosophical  view  of 
Pietism,  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  German  re- 
ligious life,  is  given  by  Dorner  in  the  Studien  und  Kriliken,  1840, 
part  ii.  137,  Ueier  den  Piettsmus.    Kahnis,  who  himself  quotes  it, 
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(HiH.  of  Germ.  Pret.)  E.  T.  p.  102,  regards  Pietism  as  ministering 
indirectly  tu  rationalism ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  bishop  Fitz- 
gerald criticised  the  similar  evangelieal  movement  of  Eiielaii<3 
Aids  to  Faith,  p.  49,  &c. 


The  materials  for  understanding  the  awakening  of  literary 
tastes  in  the  last  century  in  Germany,  through  Lesstng's  influence, 
are  furnished  by  Schlosser,  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Gentury. 
See  vol.  i.  oh.  iii.  E.  T.  for  the  period  from  the  Pietists  to  Lessing ; 
and  ch.  v,  in  reference  to  the  Deutsche  Eibliothek,  and  also  vol. 
ii.  ch.  ii.  §  8.  See  also  Vilmar's  History  of  Oemaan,  Literature 
(translated  and  abridged  by  Ketcalfe). 

It  may  facilitate  clearness  to  name  the  classification  of  schools 
of  German  poetry  and  taste,  which  is  given  in  the  last-named 
work.  They  are  divided  into  five  classes:  viz.  1.  that  which  was 
antecedent  to  Lessing,  which  is  subdivided  into  (1)  the  Sason 
school  of  Gottsche J ;  and  (3)  the  Swiss  school  of  Bodmer,  and  of 
Wieland  in  his  early  manner ;  which  was  connected  with  the  Got- 
tingen  school  of  Hailer,  Hagedorn,  and  Klopstock,  together  with 
the  Stolbergs  and  Voss.  II.  Lesaing,  and  writers  influenced  by 
him,  such  as  (I)  Kleist  and  the  Prussian  group;  (3)  Wieland  in 
his  second  manner,  and  J.  Paul  Eiohter;  (3)  Eotzebue,  who  was  a 
mixture  of  Wieland  and  Leasing,  In  these  two  periods  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  and  Lessing,  were  the  inteilectual  triumvirs.  III.  The 
"  Sturm  nnd  Drang  "  period ;  the  Weimar  school  with  its  second  lit- 
erary triumvirate,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller.  IV".  The  later  schools : 
(1)  the  romantic,  viz.  the  two  Schlegels,  ITovalis,  Tieck,  Ubland, 
Fouqufe ;  (2)  the  patriotic  of  the  liberation  wars,  Amdt  and 
Koerner.  V,  The  modern  school  of  disappointment  and  uneasy 
reaction  against  the  absolute  government,  H.  Heine  and  Griic. 

It  is  an  interesting  psychological  problem  to  trace  the  dose 
analogy  between  the  schools  of  poetical  taste  and  the  correspond- 
ing character  in  the  contemporary  criticism  of  ancient  literature, 
the  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  theology. 


THE   WOLPESBUTTBL   rBAQMENTa. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  test  that  these  were  Fragments, 
which  Lessing  published  in  lT74and  tlie  following  years,  of  a 
larger  work  which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  library  of 
Wdfeabiittel,  where  he  was  librarian.    They  were  published  in 
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the  third  of  the  series  of  works,  £ei(rojfe  sur  Geechtchte  und  Zite- 
fatUTaus  deitSdiatzen  der Hersogliehen, Btbliothekiu  Woyenbiittel, 
under  the  title,  Pragmente  Mnm  Ungenartnten  Heraimgegebea  con, 
Q.  E.  Lesaing. 

After  Lesaing'a  death,  0.  A.  E.  Schmidt  published  further 
Fragments,  under  the  title  Uehrige  noch  Ungedruckte  WerJce  dea 
Woy^enbutteUcken  FragntentUten.  Ein  NaeMaes  ton,  G.  E.  Lead- 
ing. 

The  authorship  of  ttie  Fragments  was  suspected  at  the  time  hj 
Hamann;  hut  it  remained  generally  unknown,  and  became  as 
great  a  secret  as  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  until  1827, 
when  the  question  was  discussed  by  Gnrlitt  io  the  Leipsiger  lAte- 
ralur-Zeitung,  No.  55,  and  proof  was  offered  that  the  author  was 
Beintorus  of  Hamburg. 

The  result  of  this  and  subsequent  investigations  is  as  follows. 
The  original  work  of  Eeimarus,  from  which  the  Fragments  were 
taken,  remains  in  MS.  in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg,  It  was 
entitled.  Apologie  oder  Sehuti-Sekrift  puf  die  vern&ri/tigen.  Verekrer 
GoUes.  When  written,  it  was  shown  only  to  intimate  friends. 
Lessing  was  allowed  to  take  a  copy,  and  showed  the  MS.  to  Men- 
delssoku  tnlTTl.  Lessing  wished  to  publish  it  entire;  hut  the 
censorship  would  not  give  the  imprimatur.  Consequently  it  came 
out  in  fragments  among  the  series  of  contributions  from  the  Wol- 
fenbiittol  library,  which  were  free  from  the  censorship,  Tlie  pre- 
tended discovery  of  them  ill  the  library  was  a  mere  excuse;  and 
there  is  proof  in  Lessing's  remains  that  he  admitted  the  fact.  See 
tlie  statement  of  these  facts  in  Leaiinff'i  Zeben,  by  Guhrauer,  (of 
which,  vol.  i,  is  by  Danzel;  vol.  ii.  by  Guhrauer,)  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch. 
iv.  p.  133,  note  3,  and  b.  iv.  p.  141." 

Several  writers,  subsequently  to  Gurlitt's  esamination  of  the 
question  of  autliorship,  have  written,  either  on  the  question  of  the 
authoi-ship  of  the  Fragments,  or  on  the  contents  of  the  larger 
work  from  which  they  are  selections.  In  the  ZeittehTiftfiirdie  ffis- 
toTwche  Theolcgiefor  1839,  part  iv.  is  an  article  composed  from 
W.  Korte's  life  of  Thaer,  in  reference  to  the  former  question. 
Also  Dr.  W.  Klose  examined  the  original  MS.  in  the  Hamburg 
library,  and  published  an  account  of  it,  with  considerable  extracts, 
in  several  of  the  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  Niedner's  Zeitschr(ft, 
1850,  {part  iv ;  1851,  part  iv ;  1853,  part  iii.)  It  is  in  the  preface 
(Vorierichl)  to  the  first  of  these  parts  that  the  account  of  Roi- 
mams's  own  mental  history  is  fiiven,  to  which  allusion  was  made 
in  the  text  of  Lecture  VI.  (p.  325.) 

During  the  last  year  the  question  lias  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  by  the  celebrated  Strnuss.  He  had  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a  copy  of  the  original  MS.  in  private  hands  at  Ham- 
burg, and  proceeded  to  collate  it  with  the  view  of  publication. 
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He  found  it  to  difTer  in  some  respects  from  tLe  Fragments  pub- 
lished by  Leasing  and  Schmidt.  He  did  not  consider  the  hitherto 
unpublished  parts  of  the  work  sufficiently  important,  either  in  a 
literary  or  historical  point  of  view,  to  merit  publication  m«;(^sc; 
but  contented  himseil"  with  stating  the  results  of  his  study  of  it  in 
B.  small  work,  M.  S.  Scimarua  und  aeiite  Schuts-Schrifl,  <&c.  1861. 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  literary  question  of  the  Frag- 
ments, and  of  Eejmams's  life  and  stand-point;  also  an  analysis  of 
the  unpublished  parts  of  the  work,  written  with  the  clearness 
which  characterises  all  Strauss's  didactic  works.  It  would  appear 
from  the  analysis  that  the  pieces  printed  by  Lessing  were  not  only 
some  of  tlie  ablest,  but  some  of  the  least  offensive  of  the  whole 
work.  The  concluding  pages  contain  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks, in  which  Strauss  contrasts  the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  that  of  the  present  day ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
former  being,  that  it  charges  imposture  on  the  scripture  writers  ■ 
that  of  the  latter,  that  it  aimita  their  iionesty  bnt  explams  away 
their  statements  and  opinions  by  referenco  to  psychological  and 
historical  phenomena. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  given  above  information  i-i  con 
tained  ia  the  following  works :  Sohrockh'a  t  h^tst  Etrehengee  h  vi 
275  ;  Schlosser's  Bistory  of  the  Eighteenth  Ce  tiiry  E  T  vol  u 
266  seq. ;  Hagenbaoh's  Dogmertgeechiehte,  §  275  ntXes  (where  ret 
erence  is  made  to  Gohrauer's  Bodin's  Heptiiplomerei,  1841,  jj.  257 
seq.;)  Conversatwne  -  Lexicon,  art.  Seimanu  ;  Amand  Saintes' 
Biatory  of  Nationalism,  E.  T.  p.  84 ;  Kahnis,  Id.  p.  145  seq.  ;  K. 
Schwarz,  Leaaingala  Tkeolog,  of  which  ch.  iv.  is  on  the  Fragmen- 
ten-streit  ;  Strauss's  Eleine  Schriftcn,  1861 ;  Lessing's  Werle,  sii. 
503.  (ed.  Lacbmann.) 


BCHIJllEBMAOHER'a   BABiy    STUBlEa. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  more  fully  the  parallel  noticed 
in  the  text  between  the  development  of  Plato's  tbouglits  and 
Schleiermaeher's  early  studies. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  dialogues  of  Piato  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  composed,  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  study  the  master  in  his  successive  styles,  yet  several  sys- 
tems of  arrangement,  founded  on  different  principles,  seem  to  co- 
incide so  far  as  to  render  it  probable  that  Plato's  great  theory  of 
ideas  or  forms  grew  upon  him  through  these  stages ;  viz.  (1)  it  was 
viewed  as  a  fact  of  mind,  an  innate  conception  of  forms  (e.  g.  in 
Meno);  (2)  as  useful  in  guiding  perplexed  minds  to  truth,  and 
sifting  philosophical  doctrines  by  means  of  the  dialectical  process, 
e.  g.  in  the  TheBtetus  and  Parmenides ;  (3)  as  representing  an  ob- 
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jective  reality,  a  true  cause  in  nature  external  to  the  mind,  as  well 
89  an  hypothesis  in  scieuce  (e.  g.  in  the  Republic) ;  (4)  as  having 
a,  mystical  connesiou  with  divinity,  and  furnishing  a  coaroogony. 
■Whether  this  passage,  from  the  subjectiye  conception  to  tlie  ob- 
jective reality,  be  really  or  only  logically  the  order  of  develop- 
ment in  Plato's  ideal  theory,  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  Sohleier- 
macher's  mind  admits  of  comparison  with  this  supposed  order  of 
development  in  Plato ;  though  there  ie  a  slight  variation  in  the 
steps  of  the  process.  Schleiermaeher  went  through  three  stages, 
(1)  the  philosophy  of  Jacobi,  (2)  of  Fichte,  and  probably  (3)  of 
Schelling;  from  which  he  learned  respectively,  (1)  to  have  faith 
in  our  intuiUons,  (2)  to  construe  the  outward  by  the  iaward,  (3) 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  pass  beyond  the  iaward, 
and  apprehend  abaolato  truth.  If  the  resemblance  to  the  above 
account  of  Plato  were  exactly  perfect,  the  love  of  a  philosophy  like 
Fiohte's  ought  to  have  preceded  that  of  Jacobi.  Soiielling's  in- 
fluence, it  ought  to  be  noted,  is  very  slight  on  Schleiermaeher,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  others.  The  traces  of  it  which  appear  are 
perhaps  resolvable  iuto  a  similarity  to  Jacobi's  system. 


The  theological  works  of  Schleiermaeher  are  doctrinal,  critical, 
and  pastoral.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  the  sei-mons  which  he 
delivered  in  Berlin,  The  critical  works  are  mentioned  in  a  foot- 
note to  p,  248 ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  his 
doctrinal  works,  of  which  some  are  referred  to  in  the  text. 

The  earliest  was  the  Beden  uber  die  Seligion  an  die  OebUdeten 
unter  ikrcn  Verdchtern,  1799,  (Discourses  on  Religion  addressed 
to  the  educated  among  its  despisei-s,)  which  ought  not  to  be  read 
in  earlier  editions  than  the  fourth  (1839),  the  notes  of  which  eon- 
tain  esplanatious.  The  object  of  these  discourses  was  to  direct 
attention  away  from  the  study  of  religion  in  its  outward  manifesta- 
tions, to  its  inward  essence;  which  he  ahowed  to  lie  neither  in 
knowledge  nor  in  action,  but  in  feeling.  See  especially  Discourse 
II.  VTter  das  Wemn  der  Beligion.  For  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
courses created,  see  Neandera  testimony,  quoted  by  Kahnis,  Hist. 
ofProt.  E.  T.  p.  308. 

The  works  which  succeeded  the  Eeden  were  the  following ;  in 
1800,  the  Monolegen  (Soliloquies) ;  in  1803,  OrundUnieii  eiaer 
KritiJc  der  huherigen  Sittenlekre  (Critique  on  previous  Ethical 
teaching);  in  1806,  i)ie  TTsiraocAdJ/fiier  (Christmas  Eve) ;  in  1811, 
the  Eune  Daritellung  dea  TkeologUchea  Studiama  (Plan  of  Theo- 
lopoal  Study; — lately  translated),  which  gave  rise  to  the  branch 
'n  German  universities,  called  Theologiiche  Encyelo- 
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pddie  "  ;  in  1831,  Der  Ghriatliehe  Qlaiibe  rtaek  dtn  Grundeatzea  der 
Enangelucken  Kirehe  (the  Christian  Faith  on  the  principles  of  the 
Evangelical  Church),  which  was  improved  in  the  siibseqaent 
editions. 

Aa  the  Reden  breathed  the  spirit  of  Jacobi,  the  Monologen 
breathed  that  of  Fichte,  They  study  the  etiioal,  as  the  former  the 
religious  side  of  man  ;  the  action  of  the  personal  wili  as  distinct 
from  tlie  feelings  of  dependence.  The  dialogue  of  the  WeihnaohU- 
feUr  showed  Christ  aa  the  means  of  effecting  that  oneness  with 
the  absolute  which  the  two  former  works  had  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  Olaubena-leltre,  Schleiennacher  gives  a  general  view  of 
dogmatic  theology,  viewed  from  the  psychologic^  side,  i,  e.  its 
appropriation  by  the  Christian  consciousness.  He  studies  (1)  man's 
consciousness  of  God,  prior  to  experience  of  the  opposition  of 
sin  and  grace;  next,  after  being  aware  of  Buch  an  opposition,  as 
(2)  the  subject  of  sin,  and  (8)  tlie  subject  of  grace  ;  or,  in  theologi- 
cal language,  tlie  states  of  innocence,  of  sin,  and  of  grace.  Each 
of  these  is  subdivided  in  spirit,  even  when  not  in  form,  in  a  three- 
fold manner ;  describing  respectively  the  condition  of  man,  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  world,  as  they  relate 
to  the  above  three  named  states.  The  subjective  and  psychologi- 
cal character  of  the  inquiry  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  when  treating 
the  second  of  tlicse  subdivisions, — the  Divine  attributes, — he  does 
not  study  them  as  peculiarities  of  God's  nature,  but  aa  modifica- 
tions of  the  mode  in  which  we  refer  to  God  our  own  feeling  of 
dependence.  This  subjective  tendency  illustrates  the  influence  of 
Fichte  and  Jaeohi  on  Sohleiermacher. 

The  contrast  is  an  interesting  one  between  a  dogmatic  treatise 
of  the  schoolmen,  of  the  reformer,  and  of  Sehleiermacher.  The 
first  commences  with  the  Deity  and  his  attributes,  and  passes  to 
man:  the  second  generally  begins  with  the  rule  of  fiith,  the  Bible; 
and  then,  passing  to  tlio  Deity,  proceeds  mainly  after  the  scholastic 
fasliion  r  the  tliird  begins  and  ends  with  the  human  consciousness, 
and  its  contents. 


Note  33.  p.  363. 


Some  of  the  theologians  of  the  critical  school  which  is  described 
in  the  text,  deserve  a  more  full  notice  than  was  possible  in  the 
foot-notes  to  the  Lecture. 

De  Wette  (1760-1849)  was  educated  at  Jena,  under  Griesbach. 

I' For  adeaorlpUo'ior  the  dLvi^oii  of  ThpoTo^^cnLMndy  Implied  by  this  term, eee 
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Ho  waa  made  Professor  at  Berlin  in  1810,  but  was  deprived  in 
1S19,  in  cODSequeoce  of  the  Prussian  goveroment  having  opened 
a  letter  of  condolence  written  by  him  to  tiie  mother  of  Sand,  tlie 
assassin  of  tlie  dramatist  Kotzebue.  (For  the  history  of  the  e^.■ 
cited  state  of  tlie  German  students  at  this  time,  see  K,  Raumer's 
Pddagogii,  vol.  iv,  translated.)  Jn  1S26  he  was  made  Professor 
at  Basle.  An  interesting  Hfe  of  him  is  given  iu  the  BiUiotheca 
Sacra  for  1850.  His  most  important  works  are,  his  Einleitung 
ins  Alt.  iiTid  Ifeu.  Test. ;  Lehrbueh  der  Dcgmatik,  1819 ;  his  New 
Tran^tioQ  of  the  Bible  (1839);    and  Commentaries  on  several 

Sarts  of  Scripture.  On  bis  doctrinal  views  see  Kahnia,  p.  231  seq. 
"e  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  sweet  and  amiable  character  ; 
and  indeed  he  appears  to  he  so  in  his  writings.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, as  a  proof  of  his  singnlar  fairness,  that  he  not  only  can- 
didly states  the  opinions  of  an  opponent,  but  even  sometimes 
confesses  his  inability  fully  to  refute  them. 

Along  with  De  Wette  ought  to  be  classed  a  great  number  of 
distinguished  men,  most  of  whom  wrote  parts  of  the  Commentary 
which  he  designed  under  the  name  of  Exegetiaehet  Haudbuch. 
They  were  mostly  critics  rather  than  writers  on  doctrine,  and 
represent  the  modified  state  of  thought  of  his  later  life;  but  still 
maintain,  for  the  most  part,  his  critical  stand-point  in  reference  to 
the  scriptures;  and  therefore,  though  contemporary  with  the  new 
Tiibingen  and  other  schools  described  in  Leotiire  VII,  which  have 
arisen  since  Btrauss's  criticism,  in  that  which  we  called  the  third 
period  of  our  sketch,  they  really  belong  to  the  school  of  critics  of 
the  older  or  second  period.  Such  are,  or  were,  Gesenius,  Enobel, 
Hirzc!,  Hitzig,  Credner,  Tnch,  E.  Meier,  Hupfeld,  and  Stiihelin. 
See  Am.  Saintes,  part  ii.  eh.  xi, 

H.  Ewald,  born  1803,  became  Professor  at  Gsttingen  1831. 
In  1837  he  was  one  of  the  seven  professors  who  sacrificed  their 
position  when  the  new  king  of  Hanover,  Ernest,  interfered  with 
the  constitution.  From  1838  to  1848  bo  was  professor  at  Tu- 
bingen: since  1848  at  Gettingen.  His  works  are  partly  on  the 
oriental  languages,  and  ])artly  on  theology.  Among  the  latter  the 
chief  ai-e.  Die  Poetiachen  B^her  dea  Allen  Teat.  1835  ;  Die  Pro- 
pketen  des  Alten  Bundes,  1840  ;  and  the  Geaehic/ile  dis  VollCes  Is- 
rael, 1842-50 ;  a  work  which,  whatever  may  be  thonght  of  the  the- 
ological aspects  of  it,  if  regarded  in  respect  of  scholarship,  poetic 
appreciation,  and  grandeur  of  generalization,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  ever  produced  even  in  Germany.  (Henan  has 
based  upon  it  the  most  hrilliant  of  his  essays,  ess.  ii.  in  the  Etude» 
d'ffut.  Beligieuie.)  His  works  on  the  New  Testament  are  partly 
directed  against  the  views  of  the  new  Tubingen  school.  He  dif- 
fers from  the  older  critical  school  of  De  Wette,  in  applying  him- 
self more  esclusively  to  the  Semitic  literature;  and  cannot  be 
classed  with  them  in  any  other  way  than  that  he  represents  the 
effort  of  independent  criticism,  linguistic  and  historic;  removed 
from  the  dogmntic  school,  and  also  from  the  later  forms  of  critical. 
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The  name  rnnt  is  written  Jehovah,  by  transferring  to  it  the 
vowel  points  of  the  word  Adonai,  ■'3'is  i  wiiicli  the  pious  scruples 
of  the  Jews  3ed  them  to  substitute  for  it.  It  was  probably  read 
YoMeh.  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  El,  and  Jehovah,  see 
Gesenius's  Lexicon  on  tbo  words  bit  {p.  45.  Engl,  TransL),  and 
nin^  (p.  33T)  ;  also  the  word  hajah,  n;n ,  (p.  221.)  See  Ukewise 
Hengstenberg's  Auth^ntie.  des  PentaUuehea,  i,  222  seq.;  especially 
p.  330,  where  he  shows  that  jahvek,  mn^ ,  is  derived  by  regular 
analogy  from  the  future  of  the  verb  Tiojah,  nvy  (=  haoah,  mn). 
See  also  M.  Nicholas's  Etudes  Crit.  iur  la  Bible,  pp.  115,  168;  and 
the  article  Jehovah  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary. 

Note  3i.  p.  256. 


A  curious  list  of  these  is  given  by  Dr.  Donaldson.  (Chj-Utian 
Orthodox)/,  pp.  235,  6.) 

Examples  of  names  before  the  age  of  Saul,  compounded  with 
El,  are  seen  in  ^Wtanah,H-i,  Samu-ei,  Abi-e?,  When  Saul  reigns 
we  find  the  name  Jab  or  Jehovah  appear,  in  JeAo-nathan,  Ahi-jaA, 
Jedid-iaA;  and  during  the  regal  period  in  the  list  of  kings,  Jos- 
iah,  Jeho-ahs,z,  JeAo-i-akim,  Zedek-iaA;  and  among  the  prophets, 
Isa-ioA,  Jerem-iaft,  Mica-jaft,  JeAo-sheah.  After  the  fall  of 
Judah  we  find  the  name  El  reappear;  e.  g.Ezeki-eZ  {=  Hezek-jaft), 
Dani-e?,  Micha-e/,  Gabri-«J,  H-iashib,  Shealti-ei.  After  the  cap- 
tivity the  name  Jah  recurs;  e,  g.  Nehem-iaA,  Zephan-mS,  Zechar- 
iah,  Malaeh-JaA.  The  name  El-\-jah  {=my  God  is  Jah)  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  word  compounded  with  both  names. 

Donaldson  tries  to  generalize  from  the  above  to  the  efiect, 
that,  previously  totbe  ago  of  the  early  kings,  proper  names  com- 
.  pounded  with  El  were  prevalent ;  and  in  the  reg^  and  prophetic 
age,  those  compounded  with  Jah  ;  again,  after  the  fail  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  captivity,  those  with  El ;  and  after  the  captivity,  with 
Jah.  But  the  selection  w  too  limited  to  admit  of  such  a  generali- 
zation being  satisfactory.  It  does  however  prove  the  knowledge 
of  the  twofold  conception  implied  by  the  use  of  the  names. 
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LBCTUEE  VII. 


The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  supply  references  to  sonrcea  for 
the  study  of  Hegel's  philosophy  ;  and  also  to  point  out  the  parallel 
and  contrast  in  the  central  thought  and  tendency  of  the  p'liiloso- 
phies  of  Schelling  and  HegeL 

The  most  intelligible  account  of  Hegel's  syatem  is  giren  by 
Korell,  History  of  PMlmo'phy,  ii.  181-196  ;  and  the  best  gener- 
al view  of  its  tendencies,  especially  in  reference  to  theology,  is 
contained  in  an  instructiye  article  by  E.  Scherer,  in  the  Ree.  des 
Detix  Mondei  for  Feb.  15,  1861,  from  which  assistance  has  been  de- 
rived in  this  lecture.  The  student  will  also  find  great  help  in 
Chftijbaiis's  Bist.  of  Spec.  Philoi.  eh,  xi-srii  (translated  1854)  ; 
and  A.  Vera's  Intradtiction  d  la  Phil,  de  Hegel,  1866 ;  together 
with  his  Freneh.  translation  of  Hegel's  ioffW!.  (V^ra  is  one  of  the 
few  Italians  who  understand  Hegel.)  The  Philomphie  der  Ge- 
»ehiekte,&ai  GeschichCedei'  Pkilosophie  are  the  two  most  intelligible 
of  Hegel's  works ;  the  former  of  which  is  translated  into  KngliaTi ; 
but  the  study  of  his  Logic  is  indispensable,  for  seeing  the  applica- 
tions of  hjs  method,  as  well  as  for  appreciating  his  metaphysical 
ability  and  real  position. 

Sohelling  and  Hegel  both  seek  to  solve  the  problems  of  phi- 
losophy, by  starting  d  priori  with  the  idea  of  the  absolute ;  but  in 
Schelling's  case  it  is  perceived  by  a  presentatiue  power  (intellectual 
.  intuition),  and  in  Hegel's  by  a  representative.  The  fonner  facul- 
ty perceives  the  absolute  object;  the  latter  the  absolute  relation, 
if  such  a  term  be  not  a  contradiction.  In  each  case  tbc  percipient 
power  is  supposed  to  be  "above  consciousness;"  i.e.  not  trammelled 
by  those  limitations  of  object  and  subject  which  are  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  consciousness.  In  both  systems  a  kin3  of  three- 
fold process  is  depicted,  as  the  law  or  movement  according  to 
which  the  absolute  manifests  itself."     Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  shown 

"Hegel  usedloolnimlhatlilH  doatriae  iraa  merely  giving  eipreaeton  to  thenn- 
eleat  apccnlalionB  orHeracleilus  cancernins  Ihe  union  of  oppoillei.  His  prolwbls 
that  tlie  fOndBnisnlnl  Idea  wna  the  Kime  ;  but  Hegel  eapplled  an  Interpratation  and 

1^  m  tratli  sDnuniiiedtho  same  fundamentd  mmAe,  of  mtdcing  tbe  mind  tho 
meaiuTB  of  ttdngs.    Ttie  union  of  opEoeites  is  an  act  of  thought,  not  a  but  relAlSng 
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the  mcoDsisiencies  of  ScheUing'a  sjatem,  in  criticising  that  of 
Consin,  who  was  his  great  exponent ;  see  BUtertationa,  ess.  i  (re- 
printed from  the  EdinbuTgh  MenieK,  1839);  and  Mr.  Hansel  has 
extended  a  similar  analysis  to  Fichte  and  Hegel.  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures, ii.  and  iii;  and  article  Metaphyaie  in  Eneyclop.  Eritann.  10th 
ed.  p.  e07,  &c.)  See  also  Efemusat  Be  la  Philosophie  Allemande, 
Introduction.)  Yet  a  grand  thought,  even  though,  psychological- 
ly speaking,  it  be  an  unreal  one,  lies  beneaih  the  awkward  tenni- 
Dology  of  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel;  and  their  method 
has  influenced  many  who  do  not  consciously  embrace  their  philos- 
ophy. The  efflact  produced  by  Schelling  is  the  desire  to  seize  tlie 
prime  iiiea,  the  beau  ideal  of  any  subject,  Mid  trace  its  manifesta- 
tions m  the  field  of  history ;  a  method  which  is  seen  in  the  Frenrh 
historic  and  critical  literature  of  the  followers  of  Cousin  in  the 
reign  of  Lonia  Philippe.  (See  Note  9,  and  the  references  given  in 
Note  44.}  The  spirit  produced  by  Hegel,  is  the  desire  to  realise 
the  truth  contained  in  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject ;  lo  view 
each  as  a  half  truth,  and  error  itself  as  a  part  of  the  struggle  to- 
ward truth.  This  spirit  and  mt-thod  are  seen  in  such  a  writer  as 
Kenan,  and  is  clearly  described  in  the  passages  onoted  from  Sche- 
rer  and  others  in  Kole  0. 


THE   CaiilSTOLOGY    OF    STRAUSS. 

The  following  extract  from  Strauss's  work  conveys  his  Christ- 
oiogy. 

•'  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Christology,  that,  as  subject 
of  the  predicate  which  the  church  assigns  to  Christ,  we  place, 
instead  of  an  individual,  an  idea ;  but  an  idea  which  has  an  exist- 
ence in  reality,  not  in  the  mind  only,  like  that  of  Kant.  In  an 
individual,  a  God-man,  the  properties  and  functions  which  the 
church  ascribes  to  Christ  contradict  themselves;  in  the  idea  of 
the  race  they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the  two 
natures;— God  become  man;  the  infinite  manifesting  itself  in  the 
finite,  and  the  finite  spirit  remembering  its  infinitude:  it  is  tiie 
child  of  the  visible  mother  and  tbe  invisible  father.  Nature  and 
Spirit :  it  is  the  worlter  of  miracles,  in  so  far  as  in  the  course  of 
human  history  the  spirit  more  and  more  completely  subjugates  na- 
ture, both  wlUiin  and  around  man,  until  it  lies  before  him  as  the 
inert  matter  on  which  he  exercises  his  active  power :  it  is  the  sin- 
less existence,  for  the  course  of  its  development  is  a  blameless 
one,  pollution  cleaves  to  the  individual  only,  and  does  not  touch 
the  race  or  its  history.  It  is  Humanity  that  dies,  rises,  and  as- 
cends to  heaven;  for,  from  the  negation  of  its  phenomenal  life, 
there  everproceeds  a  higher  spiritnai  life;  from  the  suppression  of 
19 
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its  mortali^  as  a  personal,  rational,  and  terrestrial  spirit,  arises 
its  union  witti  tlie  infinite  spirit  of  tlio  heavens.  By  faitli  in  th\s 
Christ,  especially  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  man  is  justified 
before  GJod;  that  is,  by  the  kindling  within  him  of  the  idea  of 
hnmanity,  the  individual  man  participates  in  the  divinely  hnioan 
life  of  the  species.  Now  the  main  element  of  that  idea  is,  that  the 
negation  of  the  merely  natural  and  sensual  life,  which  is  itself  the 
negation  of  the  spirit,  is  the  sole  way  to  trne  spiritual  life.  This 
alone  is  the  absolute  sense  of  Ohristology.  That  it  is  annexed  to 
the  person  and  history  of  one  individutd  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  historical  form  which  Christology  has  taken."  Lehen  Jesu, 
vol.  ii.  §  151.  (pp.  r09,  10.  4th  ed.  18iO) ;  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, vol.  iii.  p.  433. 


A  few  facts  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  Stransa  may  be 
interesting. 

He  was  horn  in  1808,  and  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and  Ber- 
lin. He  was  Eepetiteur  at  Tubingen  in  1835,  when  he  published 
his  Leheti  Jesu,  described  in  the  test  of  Lect.  VII.  In  1837  he 
published  his  Streit-ichriftert,  or  replies  to  his  critics.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  theology  at  Zurich,  an  appointment 
which  produced  euoh  popular  indignation  that  it  was  cancelled, 
and  a  change  of  government  was  caused  by  it.  In  ]840  he  pub- 
lished ih'fl  OhrUtliche  Ol-aulienslehre  im  £dmpfe  mit  der  modernen 
Wiaeenaehaft  dargesUllt ;  in  which,  after  an  introduction  concern- 
ing the  history  of  opinions  on  the  relation  of  the  two,  he  discussed 
the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  the  Bible,  Canon,  Evi- 
dences, &c.  and  next  the  doctrines  themselves;  viz,  (part  i._)  on 
lie  divine  Being  and  His  attributes,  aa  an  abstract  conception ; 
(part  ii.)  on  the  same,  as  the  object  of  empirical  conceptions  in  its 
manifestation  in  creation,  &o.  See  Foreign  Quart.  £ev.  No.  64. 
1841 ;  and  C.  Schwarz's  Gesek.  der  ».  TJteoL  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  He  pub- 
lished also  Manologen  in  dem.  iVeiha/en,  traiwlated  1848 ;  Solilo- 
quies on  th^  Christian  Religion,  its  Errors,  and  Ekerloiting  JVuiS. 

In  1848,  the  revolutionary  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Wurtera- 
burg  Parliament;  and  took  the  conservative  ride,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  constituents.  He  has  subsequently  lived  chiefly  at  Iloil- 
bronn,  engaged  in  literary  labours;  mostly  writing  the  Jives  of 
sceptics,  or  persons  connected  with  free  thought  whose  fate  has 
been  like  his  own.  Among  those  have  been,  a  sketch  of  Julian, 
184T,  intended  probably  as  a  satire  on  the  romantic  reaction  con- 
ducted by  the  late  king  of  Prussia:  a  Life  of  Schuhart,  1849,  a 
Swabian  poet  of  the  last  century;  one  of  Maerklin  1851,  his  own 
early  friend ;  one  of  N.  Frischlin,  1856,  a  learned  German  of  the 
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sixteenth  century;  a  life  of  TJlric  von  Hiitten,  I8B8;  and  Ge- 
ipT&ehe  von  Hattea,  1801 ;  also  KUine  SehHften,  1861 ;  and  a  work 
on  Eeimams,  1863,  eoncerning  which  see  Note  29.  Some  of  these 
worka  are  reyiewed  in  the  Nat.  Jiev.  Sos.  7  and  13 


Sohwarz  gives  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  various  replies  to 
Strauss,  and  of  the  works  written  hy  various  theologians  to  sup- 
port their  own  point  of  view  against  his  criticisms.  Oesch.  der  n. 
Theot.  p.  113  seq. 

The  work  was  criticised, — 

I.  From  the  old  school  of  orthodoxy,  (a)  hy  Steadel,  Strauss's 
own  teacher,  in  a  work  called  Vorlatijig  eu  Beherzigenden  zar 
BefuUgimg  der  GemHtheti.  03)  From  the  new  orthodoxy,  by 
Hengstenbei^,  in  the  £kangelmke  Kirche/neitung.  (y)  From  the 
Bohool  which  formed  the  transition  between  this  and  that  of 
Sclileiermacher  by  Tlioluok,  in  Qlauhimrdigkeit  der  Emngelkchm 
Geeehiehte,  1831. 

II.  From  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  (ci)  in  Keander's  Leben 
Jou,  (8)  in  Ullmaun's  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1886.  part  iii.  re- 
printed aa  Sistoriseh  oder  MythUck. 

in.  By  the  Hegelians;  I.  from  the  "right"  of  the  party  {using 
the  illustration  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  political  parties  in 
the  foreign  parliaments),  (o)  by  QOschel  in  the  work  Von  Gott, 
dem  Mensehen  und  dem  Qottmentchmi,  1838 ;  (/3)  by  Doriier  in  tiie 
Geschiehte  der  Person  ChrUti,  1839.  (y)  by  Gabler  and  Bruno 
Bauer,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy :  2.  from 
the  Hegelian  "  centre  "  in  Schaller's  J>er  BUtorkeher  ChrUtvs  und 
die  PIdlmophie,  1838;  3.  from  the  "left,"  (a)  by  Weisse,  i>!'« 
Evan^elisehe  Geschichts  kritiscAundpkihsophisch  bearbeitet,  1888: 
{(3)  by  Wilke,  Ihr  Ur-enangelUt ;  both  of  whom  regard  St.  Mark's 
aa  the  primitive  evangile ;  and  (y)  by  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der 
Synoptiker,  1843,  when  he  had  changed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hegelian  school:  (S)  by  Luetzelberger ;  («)  by  A.  Schweizer; 
bothof  whom  wrote  on  St.  John's  Gospel.  Several  of  the  latter 
were  not  intended  to  be  replies  to  Strauss,  but  attempts  to  recon- 
sider their  own  position  in  relation  to  him.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  reference  to  the  works  which  were  written  by  the  Tii- 
bingen  school,  (see  neit  note,)  of  which  Sohwarz  gives  a  descrip- 
tion, p.  163  seti. 
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THB    TUBINGZN    SCHOOL. 

The  leader  of  the  historico-critical  Bohool  whici  bears  this 
name,  waa  0.  Baar  (1792- 1860),  author  of  various  works  on  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  on  cimroh  history  both  doctrinal  and  erit- 
ioaL  His  work  against  the  Roman  catholic  theologian  Moehler, 
which  first  made  him  noted,  was  GegensaU  des  Froteitantismus 
und  SathoHcmum  nach  dm  prindpUn  und  ffavpt-dogmen  der 
heiden  LehTbegriffe,  1833.  An  account  of  his  works  is  given  in  C. 
Schwarz's  Qesch.  der  neuesL  Theol.  p.  165.  The  following  may  be 
here  specified :  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  BieLehrevonder  Versdhaung,  1888;  aiao Zehrbucid^ 
ChrUllichen  Degmmgmchiekte,  1845,  and  Die  ChriatUdte  Kircke 
der  d/rei  eraten  /aArftu»wfer(e,  1853 ;  the  last  part  of  which  has  been 
published  since  his  death.  Some  interesting  remarks,  eoraparing 
him  with  Stranss  and  Schleiermacher,  (though  hardly  Mr  to  tlie 
last,)  appeared  in  the  National  Eec.  Jan.  1861.  See  also  the 
sketch  by  Nefftzer  ia  the  Re^ue  Qermanique,  vol.  jiii.  paris  1 

Tlie  other  members  of  the  school  besides  Baui  have  been 
Schwegler,  the  commentator  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  and  author 
of  a  Eoman  History  (died  1857) ;  Zeller,  also  a  writer  on  Greek 
philosophy,  now  Professor  of  philosophy  at  Marbnrg ;  whose  ap- 
pointment to  Berne  in  1817  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (Bote  42) 
to  have  caused  a  similar  excitement  to  that  of  Strauss  to  Zurich ; 
Koestlin,  Professor  of  testhetics  at  Tubingen;  and  Hilgenfeld, 
Professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  who  is  the  best  living  representa- 
tive of  the  modified  form  which  the  school  has  now  assumed. 
Eespeoting  these  theologians,  see  the  notes  which  Stap  has  affixed, 
in  the  Mewe  Germaitique,  vol.  ir.  p.  560,  &c.  to  a  French  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  Schwarz's  Oeschichte. 

Concerning  this  school  see  Baur's  Die  T&Unger  Sekule,  1869. 
The  organ  of  it  from  184S-B7  was  the  ThwUiguche  JahrltiUher, 
edited  by  Baur.  Since  it  ceased  to  be  published,  Hilgenfeld  has 
created  a  new  journal,  tlie  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wmenscha/tliehe  Theo- 
logie,  which  receives  the  support  of  critics  not  directly  of  the  Tu- 
bingen school,  such  as  Hitzig  and  KnobeL  Perhaps  Schnecken- 
burger  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  same  school ;  and  Gfrorer 
also,  author  of  a  work  on  Philo,  1831 ;  but  he  differed  in  holding 
the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  in  1846  became  a  Eo- 
man  catholic,  and  Professor  at  Freiberg.  See  also  a  paper  in  Von 
Sybel's  Hist.  ZeiUehr.  for  1860,  part  iv.  translated  in  BibHoth.  Sua: 
Jan.  1862,  The  Tiibingen  school  has  met  with  able  opponunis, 
e.  g.  Thiersch,  Dorner,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Eeuss,  and  Ease, 
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Oonceming  this  theologian,  now  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  see 
0.  Schwarz's  GescMchte  der  neuesUn  Theologie,  p.  279  seq.  The 
cause  why  the  remarks  in  the  test  are  so  brief  in  r^ard  to  Bothe 
is,  that  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see  his  more  important  worlis, 
which  are  out  of  print ;  and  accordingly  he  derives  his  knowledge 
of  him  at  second  hand. 

Eotbe's  two  most  important  works  are.  Die  Anf&nge  der  Chrut- 
Uchen,  Mrche,  183T,  and  TheoUgUche  Ethic,  1845.  An  account  of 
the  former  is  given  in  the  ofl«n-quoted  article  by  Soberer  {Rev.  des 
Deux  Monde»,Feh.  IS,  1861),  pp.  84S-860.  It  appears  to  view  the 
Christian  church  from  its  ideal  side,  to  absorb  the  individual  in 
ttie  constitution,  to  show  that  Christendom  is  the  object  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  institution  the  great  means  of  embodying  tie  doctrines ; 
imt  that,  as  society  becomes  fermented  by  its  spirit,  the  office  of 
Christianity  is  fulfilled  by  the  stat«,  and  the  beau  ideal  would  be  a 
society  where  the  church  is  the  state.  It  is  a  view  Mmilar  to  that 
of  Coleridge  in  his  Ohureh  and  State,  or  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  work 
on  the  Church.  Mr.  F.  0.  Cook,  in  Aids  to  Faith  (p.  169),  has 
given  some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  point. 

'  The  second  of  Eothe's  works,  the  Ethic,  is  briefly  described  in 
ft  previously-cited  article  in  the  WmtmiTixter  Reoiew  for  April, 
1857.  Like  the  former  it  starts  with  the  idea  of  the  identity  of 
ethics  and  religion.  Regarding  personality  or  the  moral  relations 
as  the  central  fa«t  of  existouco,  it  surveys  material  oreatimi  under 
this  aspect  Next  it  discusses  the  moral  and  religious  history  of 
man,  as  means  of  enabling  the  personal  being  to  subordinate  to 
himself  all  the  forces  without  or  within  him.  The  object  appa- 
rently is  to  show,  that  the  spiritual  element  is  not  an  intrusion, 
but  the  normal  development  of  nature  or  providence ;  and  the 
moral  society,  the  State,  the  normal  development  of  the  religious 
society,  the  Church.  Eothe's  later  views  have  hardly  been  de- 
veloped in  system.  According  to  him  theology  is  theosophj ;  phi- 
losophy can  work  out  a  theology  from  the  consciousness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  unintentionally 
doing  injustice,  through  having  to  trust  to  secondhand  information, 
to  one  who  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  belon^ng  to  the  highest  or- 
der of  scientific  theologians ;  though  perhaps  the  interesting  ac- 
count of  0.  Schwarz  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Eothe,  in  accordance  with  his  wish  to  strengthen  orthodox 
theology  by  an  independent  philosophy,  and  not  to  support  it  by 
material  i^noy,  has  lately  taken  part  politically  on  flie  liberal 
side,  in  some  questions  connected  with  the  church  constitution  of 
Baden.    (See  Oolani's  KomelU  Reme  de  la  Theologie,  Aug.  1863,) 
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r  MOBEEIT   SCEOOLS   OF    PHILOSOPHY   AND    THEOLOGY   1 


The  object  of  this  note  is  to  carry  on  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  theoloi;y  to  a  more  recent  date  than  was  necessary  in  tiie  text. 
^  The  idealist  school  of  philosophy  reached  its  highest  point 
with  Hegel ;  and  subsequently  there  has  been  as  great  a  reaction 
a^inst  this  mode  of  specniation,  as  the  contemporaneous  theolo- 
gical one  in  religion. 

The  philosopher  who  was  directly  or  indirectly  the  canse  of 
the  realist  tendency  was  Ilerbart  (1776-1841),  who  succeeded 
Kant  at  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards  was  Professor  at  GOttingen. 
Concerning  his  system,  see  Morell's  Butory  ofPhiUaophy,  ii.  300, 
&c.^  Chalybaiis,  ch.  iv,  and  v.  He  followed  out  the  material,  oa 
distinct  from  the  formal,  system  of  the  Kantian  philosopliy,  and 
strove  to  develope  it. 

The  schools  of  modern  Germany  may  he  reckoned  as  four : — 
(1).  The  jonng  Hegelian  school ;  e.  g.  of  the  younger  Fichte, 
which,  thongh  professedly  idealistic,  and  adopting  Hegel's  method, 
is  really  affected  largely  by  realistic  tendencies,  and  seeks  for  a 
philosophy  of  matter  as  well  as  form.  See  Taillandier  in  Bevm 
dea  Deux  Mondet  for  1853,  vol.  iii.  p.  633 ;  and  also  Oct.  1858 ; 
Morell's  ffutory  of  Philosophy,  ii.  216,  &c.  Kahnis,  p.  252.  This 
school  manifests  decidedly  realistic  tendencies  in  Kuno  Fischer, 
Weisse,  and  Branis. 

(2,)  That  which  shows  a  tendency  to  approach  the  subject  of 
mental  phenomena  from  the  physiolo^cal  side,  in  Drobisch,  Waitz, 
and  Volkmann,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  English  writer 
Herbert  Spencer. 

(3.)  A  school  decidedly  materialist,  e.  g.  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and 
Buchner.    See  Taillandier,  Ret.  dm  Dews  Mondes,  Oct.  1858. 

These  three  tendencies  form  a  gradation  from  the  ideal,  and 
approach  the  real,  until  at  last  the  ideal  itself  is  destroyed.  The 
other  tendency,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  stands  apart,  and  is  akin 
to  the  older  ideal  ones.  It  is  (4.)  that  of  Schopenhauer  (1788- 
1860),  and  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence  from  the  side 
of  the  will,  instead  of  the  intellect,  and  bears  a  remote  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Maine  de  Biran.  His  system  has  long  been  be- 
fore the  public,  but  since  his  death  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
has  been  explained  by  Frauenstfldt.  It  is  also  well  described  in 
the  Wutminster  Seniew,  April,  1868. 

We  now  pass  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  to  theology. 
We  have  implied  that  there  are  three  great  schools  of  it  in 
Germany ;  tJie  Neo-Lutberan,  the  Mediation  school,  and  the  Tu- 
bingen; and  have  seen  that  they  are  each  in  course  of  transition 
mto  slightly  new  forms  in  younger  bands.     The  "  Neo-Lutheran- 
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iam "  has  assumed  a  more  ecclcsiHstical  position,  -wliicli  has  been 
called  "  Hyper-Lutheranism."  The  "  Mediation"  scbool  of  Sclileier- 
macLer  is  rVaced  by  a  newer  form,  modified  by  Hegehanism  m 
Doraer.  It  remains  to  add,  that  the  Tubingen  Bchool  is  giving 
place  to  another,  of  which  0.  Schwarz  himself  is  a  "^epresentatm 
—a  kind  of  derivation  from  the  Tiibmgen  school  and  that  ot  Ue 
"Wette.  Its  organ  is  the  Protestantiache  Eirchense^tiing ;  and  to 
it  are  said"  to  belong  Dr.  Ditteaberger,  court  preadier  at  Weimar, 
C  Schwarz,  who  holds  the  same  noaitioa  at  Gotha;  Ellester  ot 
Potsdam,  Sydow  of  Berlin,  and  Schweizer  of  Zurich.  TTieir  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  more  ethical  and  leas  evangelical  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  free  thought  in  the  protestant  church  of 
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1   CLASSIFICATION    OF   OEEMAN    TOEOLOGIANE. 


The  following  classification  of  the  tendencies  of  German  theo- 
logical thought,  and  of  the  chief  theological  writers,  is  Merely  a 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  statements  already  made  m  the  test 
and  notes  of  Lectures  VI.  and  VII  A  systemat.e  view ,  m  addi- 
tion  to  the  description  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  is  likely  t 
.  ...    ..       ...a_^i . J  ji.;^  ™i.=t  iiB  fiiB  «vi>ii<tp  for  the  ar 


ion  to  the  description  given  m  tne  laoie  oi  vooLei..=,  .=  '-"J  "- 
je  nseM  to  the  indent ;  nnd  tli.  mn.t  be  ll.  eicnse  for  tlie  ai* 
parent  l>oiane«i  shown  In  attempting  sneh  amheme  Tie  i.t  le 
iot  offered  a.  a  complete  arroigementi  i>nt  it  »  Loped  ftat  it  in- 
elude,  nearlj  .11  the  important  writer..  It  i.  ha.ed  '?«>»»  o"™ 
.eeonnt  which  German  writer,  themrel™.  have  given  of  their 
(ellow-oountrymen ;  the  reference,  to  which  were  6™  i»  the 
Preface,  and  in  the  note,  to  Lectures  VI.  and  YII.  Particular, 
respecting  the  live,  and  worta  of  the  vanou.  theologii.  m.j  he 
found  alSo  in  Hagonhadi's  i)««|»j<«S«4  «,  P"'  »■"'"•  '» 
VapStenu's  7)«.  a  <7».I-r.  ;  and  some  notice,  of  the  older  one. 
>u^  Sven  in  Mr  Rose',  work  on  German  ProUntaniism,  Sded.; 
and  in  Winer'.  Eandbueli  der  Theologuehm  LUeratur. 
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THE   MODERN   THEOLOGY   OP   SWITZEELAHD  AND   HOLLAND. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  text 
of  tlie  modern  theology  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.  It  may  be 
desirable  therefore  to  suggest  an  ontline  here. 

The  Tbholooy  op  Switzbk land.— The  materials  for  the  ac- 
count of  it  are  scanty  and  disjointed.  Since  the  refoi-m  of  the 
Swiss  universities  during  tio  present  century,  tjieological  thoaglit 
lias  chiefly  talt^n  the  colour  of  the  adjacent  countries,  Gei-many  or 
Franoe,  in  the  respective  universities  where  those  languages  are 
spoken.  In  the  church  of  Geneva,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  parties,  similar  to  those  in  the 
French  protestant  church :  one  professing  the  old  Oalvlnistic  or- 
thodoxy, which  had  degenerated  into  semi-Soeinianism ;  the  other 
the  result  of  a  revival  of  biblical  truth  and  spiritual  religion,  under 
SQch  pastors  as  D'Auhigne,  tiie  historian  of  the  Eeformation,  and 
recently  Gaussen,  the  writer  on  Theopnmstie.  A  movement  was 
commenced  under  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  only  native  school  which  Switzerhnd  has  produced.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  science  and  earnestness,  founded  cliiefly  on  a 
coinbmation  of  Pascal  and  Schleiermacher.  Concerning  Vinet 
see  a  very  just  article  in  the  North  BntisA  Hevieie,  No.  42,  August 
18y4;  and  see  below.  Note  46.  Scherer  was  a  friend  of  Vinet, 
but  has  smce  changed  his  views,  or,  as  some  would  think,  devel- 
oped logically  their  results,  and  has  long  left  his  professorship  at 
Geneva,  and  acts  with  the  new  liberal  school  in  the  French  pro- 
testant church.    See  Note  46. 

Gwman  Switzerland  has  been  connected  with  Germany  rather 
than  France.  The  teaching  at  the  university  of  Basle  was  moulded 
by  De  Wette,  who  was  made  professor  there  in  1826,  a  few  years 
alter  his  removal  from  Berlin.  Its  chai-acter,  however,  expressed 
the  more  orthodox  and  moderate  views  of  his  later  years.  The 
instructive  writer  Hagenbach,  professor  there,  belongs  to  the 
mediation  school "  of  theology,  and  is  a  worthy  represonUtivo 
Of  Its  learned  and  devout  spirit.  Zurich  possessed  a  teacher,  TTs- 
teri,  belonging  to  the  school  of  Schleiermacher ;  and  others  whose 
tone  rather  resembled  that  of  the  critical  school  of  De  Wette,  or 
of  the  Tubingen  school.  The  well-known  critics  Hitzig  and 
Knobel,  were  formeriy  its  professors ;  and  at  present  Schweizer  ia 
there,  concerning  whom  see  Note  41.  A  few  years  after  Strauss 
had  published  his  noted  work,  he  was  elected,  as  stated  before, 
theological  professoi-  at  Zurich,  but  the  appointment  was  cancelled 
by  a  revolution  of  the  people.  See  the  Address  of  Orelli  (trans- 
lated 1844).  The  appointment  of  Zeller  of  the  Tubingen  school  to 
Berne,  created  a  similar  excitement  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Geneva,  1861,  professor  Eiggenbacli,  of 
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Basle,  stated  that  some  of  tlie  journals  of  eastern  Switzerland 
adopt  sceptical  priiicipleB,  (Mem  of  the  GhvTchea,  Oct.  1861.) 
He  named  the  Zeit-atintmen  aim  der  Rrformirten  Kirche  d&r 
Sehweiz,  which  is  edited  at  WintertLuc  by  Lang,  a  pnpil  of  Baur. 
In  German  Switzerland,  however,  as  well  aa  French,  there  exists 
a  hibUcal  school  of  theology ;  of  which  professor  Eiggenbach  of 
Basle  is  an  esample. 

Tns  Theology  of  HoLLiuD.— The  sources  were  given  above 
(p.  110.)  for  the  study  of  Arniiaianisiii  and  Calvinism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  subsequent  history  ia  soon  told.  We  omit, 
of  course,  the  history  of  the  Eomish  church  in  Holland,  and  of  the 
Jansenist  secession  from  it,  which  took  place  in  1705. 

The  Protestant  church  continued  to  exist  in  two  branches; 
Tiz,  the  Calvinists,  or  established  church,  who  profe^ed  the  creed 
of  the  synod  of  Doii ;  and  the  Remonstrants,  who  professed 
the  moderate  Ai-minianism  of  Episcopius;  similar  to  that 
■which  was  taught  by  our  own  Hales  and  Chilling  worth.  The 
studies  in  tlie  established  church  were  specially  devoted  to  ex- 
egesis, in  reference  to  which  the  name  of  Schultens  of  Leyden,  in 
the  last  century,  is  well  known;  manifesting  a  slight  inclination 
to  free  inquiry  in  Van  der  Palm  (1763-1888). 

■About  18S0,  the  condition  of  the  church  was  a  cold  orthodoxy, 
much  like  that  of  the  "moderate"  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland 
before  the  rupture  of  1843.  The  stronghold  of  this  party  was  the 
university  of  Utrecht.  Living  isolated,  and  resembling  the  Eng- 
lish in  not  easily  admittingforeign  influences,  the  Dutch  read  little 
of  German  literature.  A  periodical  existed,  the  Tkmlogic<d  Con- 
tr&ution»,  which  used  to  bestow  praises  on  the  school  of  Bret- 
schneider. 

A  little  before  1830,  a  movement  of  evangelical  piety  had  been 
kindled  in  the  church,  through  the  influence  of  the  poet  Bilderdyk 
(who  died  1831),  and  of  his  two  disciples,  the  Portuguese  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  Da  Costa  (who  died  in  1860),  and  Oappadose.  Their 
position  however  was,  a  return  to  the  rigid  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  and  the  theology  of  Oalvin.  They  resembled  very 
nearly  the  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland  which  formed  the  free 
church,  TTiey  acquainted  themselves  with  Geiinan  theology  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  it;  and  Da  Costa  wrote  a  work,  The  Four 
Witnesies,  on  the  four  Evan ^11  sts,  in  reply  to  Strauaa ;  which  has 
been  translated.  In  1834  they  separated  from  the  national  dmrch 
under  two  pastors,  De  Cock  and  Soholte,  and  endured  much  per- 
secution. The  Voices  of  the  Jfeth^laiida  was  the  periodical  which 
expressed  their  views.  Van  Oosterze,  pastor  at  Eotterdam,  be- 
longed to  them.  This  party  has  been  represented  in  tlie  Dutch 
parliament  by  Groen  van  Printsterer.  It  has  lost  its  political  in- 
fluence in  some  degree  in  recent  years,  by  opposmg  political  ro- 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  Calvinistic  revival,  a  school 
arose  in  the  univei-sity  of  Groningeu,  a  "  mediation  "  school,  mod- 
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elled  upon  Sohleiermaolier,  under  the  inflneoce  of  the  Platonist 
Van  Heusde  (1778-183&),  led  bj  Hofetede  de  Groot,  Pareau,  and 
Muarling.  Its  organ  was  Truth  m  Charity.  The  views  held 
were  a  spiritiial  Arianism.  They  maj  be  seen  in  a  novel  pub- 
lished recently  (1861)  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  Dntch  colonists,  en- 
titled, Tke  Factor  of  Vlieihmien,  or  Conreraations  oSouJ  the  Gro- 
ningen  School,  translated  by  Dr.  Lorgian 

These  three  parties  were  the  chief  in  HoUmd,  until  abont  1850. 
Since  then  a  more  decided  movement  ot  free  thought  has  begun 
in  the  university  of  Layden.  Up  to  that  time  the  ventrable  Van 
Hengel  remained  there,  the  example  of  the  old  philological  ortho- 
doxy of  Holland.  Two  professors  have  now  created  an  indepen- 
dent movement,  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Tiibingen 
school ;  J.  H.  SchoIt«n,  in  dogma ;  and,  with  rather  more  advanc- 
ed views,  the  orientalist  H.  Kuenen  in  philology.  (A  list  of  some 
of  8cliolten's  publications  may  be  seen  in  the  Weaiminater  Beniew 
for  Jnly,  1863,  p^e  43,  note.  Hisffisf.  emnparie  de  la  PMloi.  et  de 
la  Belig.  was  translated  by  Eeville,  in  the  Nimvelle  Beo.  de  la  Theo- 
logie,  April  18?^.)  Busker  Huet  has  asserted  still  more  advanced 
views  than  th  ee,  apparently  simple  naturalism.  The  Positiviat 
phUosorfiy  baa  found  an  advocate  in  Opzoomer,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors at  Utrecht. 

The  sources  of  this  account  are  chiefly  found  in  Ullmann's  paper 
in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1840,  part  iii,  translated  by  professor 
Edwards,  with  additions,  in  the  American  Mhliotheca  Sacra  for 
1645  ;  and  in  an  interesting  article  by  A.  Keville  of  Botterdam, 
himself  one  of  the  liberal  school  of  the  French  protestant  charch, 
in  the  Benne  des  Deux  Mondea  for  Jnne  15, 1860.  Ohantepie  de  la 
Saussnre,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  charch  at  Leyden,  formerly  of  the 
Groningen  school,  has  also  written  in  French,  La  Crise  Beligieuee 
era  Hollande,  1869 ;  but  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  personal  questions. 
A  sketch  of  the  Dutch  universities  and  their  intellectual  character- 
istics was  given  by  Esquiros  in  the  Eewe  des  Bevx  Mondee,  1856, 


The  Ec_eotio  School  is  sketched  in  Morell's  Eiatory  (ffFMloso- 
phy,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii ;  Darairon'3  Essai  lur  I'Sistoire  de  la  Philoao- 
o^ie  en  ^ance  au  19ime  »iicle,  1828,  pp.  280-S8S ;  Nettement'a 
Hiitoire  de  la  Lift.  FranQ.  song  la  Sest&ratiim,  1863,  vol.  L  b.  ii.  p. 
127  seq.;  vol,  ii.b.-riii.  p,290seq, ;  adA  HUt.de  la  Litt.  ^anf.eous 
le  Gotivemement  de  Jvillet,  vol.  i.  b.  vi :  also  in  Taine's  Philoaephie 
FranQaJMe  dn  ISme  aihle.  The  last  writer  is  wholly  unfavourable 
to  the  school,  on  the  ground  of  the  nselessness  of  metaphysical 
phUosophy, 

The  ecleelic  school  was  the  means  of  uniting  together  the  phi- 
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losophj  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  which  had  previously  been  run- 
ning in  separate  streams.  The  leading  minds  of  the  school  have 
been  four, — Eoyer  CoUard,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin,  aud  Jouffroj, 

The  founder  of  it,  E.  Oollard  (1763-1845),  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Scotch  school,  who  about  1813  commenced  an  attack  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  OonJillac,  very  similar  to  that  of  Eeid  on  Hume.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  parts 
of  men,  in  order  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  world  within,  inde- 
pendent of  sensational  impressions.  The  next  writer,  Maine  de 
Biran  (1766-1824),  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  esamination 
of  the  will  and  tlie  notion  of  cause,  and  reproduced  the  ideas  of 
Leibnitz.  The  third,  Consin  (bom  1792),  succeeded  Oollard  in 
1 815  as  professor  at  Paris ;  and  in  his  early  lectures  followed  the 
Scotch  sdiool.  When  the  conservative  reaction  occurred  in  1623, 
conaeqnent  on  the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  the  consti- 
tational  party  was  thrown  into  disgrace ;  and  Cousin  therefore 
retired  into  Germany,  and  there  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  great 
schools  of  philosophy,  especially  of  Schelling  and  Jacobi.  He  has 
given  his  own  history  in  the  preface  to  Fragments  Philosopliiquea, 
vol.  ii.  Lastly  came  Jouffroy,  the  translator  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  improved  upon  tiie  Scotch  schooL  See  Saiute-Beuve's  crit- 
icism on  Jouf&oy.    (Orit.  Litt.  vol.  i.) 

Damiron  was  an  admirable  esponent  of  the  eclectic  school; 
Beqiamin  Constant,  Degerando,  and  Lerminier,  partially  belonged 
to  the  same  school.  Its  effects  are  ably  stated  in  Morell.  The 
delicate  hand  of  E.  Benan  ^so  has  sketched  the  influence  of  Cousin 
et  Vecole  SpiritualUte,  in  the  Tienue  dm  Deux  Monim,  ApriL  1858; 
repriated  in  his  Ea»ais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique. 


Concerning  this  school,  sasMortiM's  History  of  Philosophy,  y6\. 
ii,  pp.  2f4^818;  Damiron  (as  in  the  l^st  note),  pp.  105-197;  Net- 
tement  (second  work),  vol.  i.  b.  v. 

Tlie  members  of  this  school  all  agree  in  reposing  upon  the 
principle  of  authority;  but  differ  in  the  source  in  which  they 
place  it.  Their  philosophy  accordingly  does  not  aim  at  discover- 
ing truth,  but  only  the  anthority  on  which  we  may  rely  aa  the 
oracle  of  trath. 

The  founder  of  the  movement  was  De  Maistre  (1763-1831), 
the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Baconian  phUosophy,  whose  doctrine, 
about  the  time  of  hia  death,  was  absolute  submission  to  the  catho- 
lic church.  See  concerning  him  C.  E^mnsatin  thei^Bue  de»I>eux 
Mondea,  May  1857 ;  and  E.  Scherer's  Melanges  de  la  Oritiqm  Be- 
ligieuae.  Lamennais  belonged  to  the  same  movement.  In  his 
early  manner,  as  expressed  in  his  Esaai  sur  Vlndifference,  1821,  he 
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found  tiie  test  of  truth  in  primitive  revelations  transmitted  by  tes- 
timony ;  in  liis  later,  he  abandoned  this  school,  and  strove  to  work 
ont  philosophy,  in  part  independently  of  nutliority.  The  next 
writer,  De  Bonald,  sought  for  truth  in  the  same  source,  viz.  frag- 
ments of  divinely  communieatftd  knowledge,  transmitted  in  the 
languages  of  mankind.  Un  Bunald  see  0.  B6musat  {Bevue,  as 
quoted  above).  The  Abb6  Bitntain  improved  upon  this  system  by 
placing  the  ground  of  certitude  in  the  authority  of  Revelation,  and 
considered  the  oiSoe  of  philosophy  to  end  when  it  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation.  Nest  to  him  came  D'Eckstein,  who 
sought  the  test  of  truth  in  authority  based  on  researches  into 
the  catholic  beliefs  of  mankind.  The  two  latter  views,  it  will  be 
perceived,  are  far  nobler  than  the  fonner.  Maret,  whose  writings 
have  been  before  cited,  also  belongs  to  this  reactionary  school. 

Note  46.  p.  304. 


The  object  of  this  note  is  to  ennmerate  some  of  the  chief  of 
those  theologiaua  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  test,  and  to  ex- 
hibit their  rdations  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  Colon!,  a  pastor  at  Strasbnrg,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Nou-celle  Mmtue  de  la  Theologie,  and  author  of 
several  volnmes  of  sermons :  also  A.  Eeville,  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  at  Eotterdam,  a  frequent  writer  in  the  same  Review, 
and  in  the  Bevue  de»  Deux  M<mde»;  Reusa,  a  professor  at  Stras- 
bu:^,  author  of  a  history  of  the  early  ehurcli,  in  French,  and 
BeitTogezu  den7%eoldgiaehenWissenschaJien,  in  German;  Sclierer, 
the  friend  of  Vinet,  once  professor  at  Gfeneva,  author  of  Melaiigea 
de  Gritiqve  Seliffieuse,  reprinted  mostly  Irom  Colaui's  Eevieiv,  of 
which  the  first  four  papers  give  his  theological  views  on  Inspira- 
tion, the  Bible,  nnd  Sin.'" 

The  able  critic,  Michel  Nicholas,  professor  at  Montanban,  au- 
thor of  Etudes  Critiques  9ur  .la  Bible,  and  Des  Doctrines  Eeligieussa 
de»  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  dieUt  anterieura  d  I'ire  Chretienne, 
probably  may  be  classed  with  the  same;  but  he  has  not  written 
on  doctrine.  A.  Gocquerel^2»,  pastor  at  Paris,  also  is  connected 
with  Colani's  Review,  and  is  considered  to  possess  the  same  sym- 

The  difference  of  the  point  of  view  of  these  writers  from  that 
of  the  Eclectic  school  would  be,  that  while  the  latter  would  regard 
the  human  race  as  able  to  pass  beyond  Christianity,  the  former 
would  only  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  dogmas  which  tliey  think  have 
been  superadded  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  to  return  to  the  simple 
teaching  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

One  writer  more  has  been  reckoned  with  the  same  party  by 
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the  Eoglish  public,  E.  De  PressensS,  a  pastor  in  the  free  Protes- 
tant church  at  Paris,  author  of  the  Ohiiroh  History  so  often  refer- 
red to  in  this  volume,  and  of  sermons  on  the  Snwieur,  and  editor 
Q^theJievue  Chritienne;  but  he  appears  to  possess  an  evangelic^ 
and  more  orthodox  tone  than  some  of  the  above. 

In  tmth  there  are  two  distinct  parties  in  the  movement  which 
we  are  describing,  each  of  which  stands  in  a  different  relation  to 
tbe  older  parties  of  the  protestant  church.  At  the  be^nning  of 
the  century  the  French  protestant  church  held  an  unpietistic  kind 
of  supernaturalism,  not  very  unlike  that  of  Eeinhard  in  Germany, 
of  which  the  best  living  type  is  the  eloquent  and  learned  A,  Coo- 
querel  pere.  About  1820  an  awakening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
cliurch  took  place,  under  the  actioa  of  the  Spirit  of  God  primarily, 
and  through  the  i^ency  of  such  ministrations  as  those  of  Adolphe 
Monod  instrumentally.  From  ithe  former  school  has  arisen  tbe 
movement  seen  in  Oolani  and  EeviUe;  from  the  latter,  that  seen 
in  Vinet  and  Pressens6.  Tbe  former  is  a  change  which  has  passed 
over  the  old  Latitudinarian  school,  much  like  those  which  in  Ger- 
many have  taken  the  place  of  the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Eein- 
hai-d  and  Bretscbneider.  Of  the  pastors  named  above,  who  he- 
long  to  this  class,  A.  Oocquerel^^^s  is  the  least  removed  from  the 
ordinary  creed.  Hia  stand-point  may  be  compai-ed  to  that  of 
Schleiermacher,  or  of  the  school  of  Groningen.  (See  Note  41.) 
Eeville  and  Colani  advance  very  much  farther.  The  other  move- 
ment, of  which  Vinet  of  Lausanne  was  the  cause,  has  sprung  from 
the  application  of  science  to  the  newly-spreading  views  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  Vinet  tried  to  harmonize  reli^on  and  knowledge, 
by  presenting  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  rather 
than  its  oiternal  evidence,  and  proclaimed  it  as  ethics  built  on 
doctrine ;  which  doctrine  he  held  to  he  built  on  bistoric  fact.  His 
position  may  be  best  compared  witli  Neander's  in  Germany,  or 
perhaps  in  some  respects  with  that  of  Tholuck.  Nearly  the  same 
position  is  assumed  by  Prossens6  at  Paris,  and  Asti6  at  Lausanne. 
Pressensfe  rests  upon  the  Bible  as  the  "formal  principle"  of 
theology,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  '■  material." 

The  wnter  feels  much  hesitation  in  venturing  to  classify  these 
1  ithors,  which  nevertheless  seemed  desirable  on  account  of  the 
jrcad  of  their  writings  in  England.  The  above  description, 
I  inded  on  personal  study  of  their  works,  is  confirmed  by  two 
criticisms  on  them ;  one  by  C.  Etonsat,  in  the  Eeoiie  des  Deux 
Mondea  Jan  1863;  the  other  in  the  British  Quarterly  Setieie, 
Oi_t  1863  But  care  ought  to  be  used  in  describing  the  actors  in 
a  movement  which  is  not  complete ,  and  in  making  the  attempt,  to 
distinguish  especially  those  who  are  conceived  to  deviate  from  vital 
truth  in  doctrine,  from  those  who  may  differ  in  questions  of  litera- 
ture or  criticism.  It  is  due  to  these  writers  to  express  admiration 
for  their  genuine  love  of  intellectual  and  political  liberty,  much  as 
we  may  be  compelled  Co  differ  from  their  theological  opinions. 
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MO  DEBIT  OPINIOTSS  WITU  RESPECT  TO  MYTROLOdT. 

In  the  laat  century  the  opiniona  on  the  nature  of  mythology 
were  two.  That  which  taught  that  myths  are  distortions  of 
traditions  derived  from  the  early  Hebrew  literature,  was  put  for- 
ward in  the  seyenteenth.  century,  as  early  as  philosophy  was  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  by  Huet  and  Bossuet,  and  retained  its  hold 
throughout  the  last  century,  and  is  advocated  In  the  present  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  (Work  on  Homer,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii).  The  opposite 
theory  interpreted  jnyths  by  an  Euhemeristio  process,  or  allegorized 
them  by  regarding  them  as  originaDy  descriptions  of  the  physi- 
cal processes  of  nature.  In  the  present  century  Crettzer  (Symbolilr,, 
1810)  applied  the  method  of  comparison,  and,  studying  Greek 
mythology  in  correlation  with  that  of  other  countries,  taught  in  a 
Neo-Platooic  sense  that  myths  are  a  second  language,  the  echo  of 
nature  in  the  consciousness.  Oreuzer's  system  was  opposed  by 
Lobeck  about  1824,  Vosa,  and  G.  Hermann,  who  objected  to  the 
excess  of  symbolism  and  the  sacerdotal  ideas  implied  in  it ;  and  by 
Ottfried  Mailer,  and  Welcker,  on  the  narrower  ground  of  asserting 
the  independence  of  Greek  mythology  from  foreign  influence. 
More  recently  the  careful  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  early 
literature  by  Max  Miiller,  Kuhn,  &c.  has  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  now  approached 
from  the  side  of  language  and  not  merely  from  that  of  tradition 
or  monuments.  The  diatmction  of  myth  and  legend  is  now  clear ; 
the  femily  relationship  letween  the  myths  of  different  nations  is 
made  apparent;  the  dite  m  human  history  of  their  creation;  and 
the  cause  of  them  la  sought  in  the  attempt  to  express  abstract 
ideas  by  means  of  the  extension  of  concrete  terms.  See  the  Essay 
on  Comparative  Mythology  by  Mas  MilUer,  in  the  Oxford  Essays 
for  1856.  See  also  the  Joum'J  for  Oomp.  Phil,  of  Kuhn  and  Au- 
frecht.  And  for  a  cntn.i'im  oi.  Orenzer,  see  E.  Eeoan'a  Etvdea 
d'Sistoire  EeUgievae  (E^s  ij 
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THE  EXTEENAI,  4ND 

It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  name  that  tie  evidences  are 
usually  divided  into  1.  external,  and  2.  internal.  Each  of  these 
requires  a  subdivision  into  (n)  the  divine,  and  (fl)  the  human. 

The  external  dwine  are  miracles  and.  prophecy;  the  external 
7iuman,  are  the  historical  proof  as  to  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  literature  which  contains  the  narrative  of  the  miracles 
and  tJie  prophecy.  The  internal  divine  are  songht  in  the  accord- 
ance of  the  materials  of  the  Eevelation,  the  character  of  Christ, 
the  scheme  of  Redemption,  &g.  with  the  moral  sense  of  mas,  and 
with  the  expectations  which  we  should  form  antecedently  of  the 
contents  of  a  revelation;  the  internal  human,  in  the  critical  evi- 
dence of  undesigned  coincidence.  Looked  at  logically,  the  second 
is  like  the  corroboration,  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness;  the  fourth, 
like  cross-esamining  him.  The  first  two  may  amount  almost  to 
demonstration,  being  what  Aristotle  {Ehet.  i.  3.)  would  call  riKfiitpia: 
the  two  latter  have  only  the  force  of  probability ;  the  third  being 
antecedent  probability,  (Ik6s\  the  fourth,  the  avaiwuav  ojjjieioi',  or 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  areument  of  analogy  used  by 
Butler,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dmost"  one  form  of  Aristotle's 
jrnpoBecy/iii  (Ehet.  11.  20),  (if  looked  at  on  its  positive  side,  and  not 
merely  its  negative,  as  disproof  of  objections,)  comes  under  the 
third,  inasiauch  as  it  offers  a  series  of  principles  obtained  by 
generalization  fi-om  the  natural  and  moral  world,  which  furni^ 
an  antecedent  presumption  of  the  character  of  any  revealed 
scheme.  The  remarks  in  the  text  relate  to  the  comparative 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  first  and  third  of  the  four  classes  named 
above.  The  advantage  of  Butler's  argument  over  tlie  other  cases 
of  internal  d  priori  evidence  is,  that  it  is  founded  on  previous  care- 
ftd  induction ;  the  other  kinds  of  anticipations  are  founded  only  on 
liasty  empirical  generalizations.  For  this  view  of  the  evidences, 
see  Hampden's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophical  Evidences  of 
Gkristianity ;  Davidson's  Leeturet  on  Prophecy  (Introductory 
Lecture);  andW.  D.  Conybeare's  Lectures  on  Theology,  ch.  i. 
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desirable  to  give  a  brief  literary  history  of  the  Evidences,  and  to 
indicate  the  worlia  where  further  information  may  be  obtained 
with  regard  to  them.  . 

There  are  two  methods  of  studying  the  subject ;  either  to 
clftssiiy  the  Evidences  in  the  manner  of  the  last  Note,=°  and  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  ages  in  which,  and  the  authors  bj  whom,  euch 
portion  of  them  has  been  developed,  together  with  the  causes 
which  have  called  them  forth ;  or  else,  to  adopt  the  historic  plan, 
andtrace  their  gradual  growth  through  the  course  of  ages.  By 
the  latter  method  {if  we  exclude  all  that  strictly  belongs  to  the 
province  of  polemic  as  distinct  from  apologetic),  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing controversies: — in  the  early  centuries,  the  double  contest 
against  the  Jews  and  agamst  the  Pagans;  in  the  early  middle 
ages,  against  the  Mahometans  without,  and  Freethinkers  within, 
the  limits  of  Christendom;  at  the  Eenaissance,  against  unbelief 
within  the  church:  in  more  modem  times,  whilst  the  argument 
against  the  Jew  has  been  called  forth  by  contact  with  the  Jewish 
denizens  scattered  through  Europe,  and  the  Mahometan  has  been 
oceaaionally  excited  by  missionary  labours;  there  has  been  the 
contemporaneous  struggle  within  tiie  church,  against  deism,  athe- 
ism, and  rationalism. 

This  history,  it  will  be  observed,  is  so  complex,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  study  each  branch  of  the  contest  separately.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  treated  in  distinct  notes  the  contests  with  the 
Jew  (Note  4),  and  the  Mahometan  (Not-e  B) ;  and  there  remain  for 
study  those  which  existed  with  the  Pagan  in  the  early  ages,  and 
with  the  various  forms  of  scepticism  in  the  later. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  classify  the  inquiry,  under  the  four 
epochs  according  to  which  we  have  studied  the  histoid  of  unbelief 
in  the  preceding  lectures;  viz.  <1)  the  contest  of  Christianity  with 
Paganism ;  (2)  with  the  incipient  free  thought  of  the  middle  ages ; 
(8)  with  the  unbelief  of  the  Eenaissance;  and  (4)  with  the  subse- 
quent forms  of  unbelief,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  classify  accord- 
ing to  the  countries  where  they  have  respectively  appeared,— Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany, 

I.  The  apology  or  defence  of  Christianity  against  Pagans  coin 
mences  with  the  apostolic  age."  Its  first  foi-m  is  seen  in  the  rait 
sionary  speech  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  The  first  chapter  of  his 
Episde  to  the  Eonians  also  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
same  ideas.  The  defence  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  fact ;  to  show  the  heathen  the  need  of  Christianity  be- 
fore presenting  the  statement  of  its  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
divine  character.  In  the  second  century,  when  it  became  gradual- 
ly nnderstood  that  Christianity  was  not  a  mere  Jewish  sect ;  and 
when  the  attack  consisted  in  calumnies  and  persecutions,  as 
stated  in  Lcct.  II.  pp.  48,  54,  the  apologies  especially  were  direct- 
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ed  to  repel  the  charges,  or  to  demand  toleration:  (see  Note  15.) 
In  the  third  and  fonrth  centuries  the  attack  was  more  intelligent, 
and  the  statement  of  objections  more  definite ;  and  the  character 
of  the  apologies  altered  correspondingly. 

There  is  some  diffienlty  in  arranging  the  early  Apologies.  A 
recent  writer,  Pressensfi,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  them, 
has  used,  as  his  fundamental  principle  of  classification,  the  view 
which  the  authors  took  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to 
Christianity ;  according  to  which  he  makes  three  classes ;  the  first, 
comprising  those  who  thought  that  the  soul  of  man  was  fitted  for 
truth,  and  acknowledged  the  heathen  religions  as  a  preparation,  for 
Christianity;  the  second,  those  who,  taking  the  same  view  of 
human  nature,  regarded  liie  heathen  religions  as  corruptions,  and 
wholly  injurious ;  and  the  third,  those  wlio  took  such  a  despond- 
ing view  of  human  nature  as  to  regard  it  as  possessing  no  truth 
without  revelation  (Hkt.  vol,  ii.  ser.  ii.  p.  164-5.)  As  examples 
of  the  first  clft^  he  cites  Origen  and  most  of  the  earlier  fathers ; 
of  the  second,  Tertullian ;  of  the  third,  Arnobius.  He  thinks,  but 
perhaps  hardly  rightly,  that  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
three  views  occurred,  coincides  also  with  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. It  will  be  evident  that  the  first  two  classes  show  an  at- 
tempt to  approach  Christianity  Aprwri,  by  aroudng  the  sense  of 
want;  the  last  hy  "  cmshing  the  human  sonl"  by  authority;  the 
first  of  the  three  trying  to  open  the  way  for  liie  reception  of 
Christianity,  by  describing  it  as  the  highest  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  the  second  as  the  substitute  for  both ;  but  both  schools 
agreeing  in  desciibiog  it  as  the  aatisfection  of  the  world's  yearn- 
ings. It  will  be  also  apparent  why  the  presentation  of  the  Apriori 
internal  Evidences  should  precede  the  external.  When  the  world 
had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  new  relipon,  then  the 
opportunity  came  for  employing  the  cogent  power  of  the  external 
and  historic  evidence  which  authenticates  Christianity. 

A  less  artificial  manner  however  of  studying  the  Apologies 
would  be  to  view  them  in  time,  and  in  space  ;  i.  e.  according  to 
their  date,  and  the  churches  from  which  they  emanate,  whether 
Syrian,  Alexandrian,  Roman,  or  African ;  with  the  view  of  wit- 
nessing at  once  the  alteration  in  the  attack  and  the  character  of  the 
apology  which  existed  in  different  countries  at  one  and  the  same 

It  appears  worthy  of  notice  however,  that  the  attempt  to  find 
difference  of  treatment  according  fo  di&ference  of  country  almost 
entirely  fails.  If  applied  as  a  principle  of  classifying  manuscripts, 
or  modes  of  exegesis,  or  liturgical  uses,  sufficient  variety  is  exhibit- 
ed to  prove  that  the  Christian  church  was  a  collection  of  provin- 
cial churches,  each  possessing  its  national  peculiarity,  each  contri- 
buting to  swell  the  general  harmony  by  uttering  its  own  appro- 
priate note;  but,  when  applied  to  the  subject  of  apologetic,  the 
method  fails  to  show  a  difference  in  the  method  of  defence  which 
was   simultanoou'^ly   used   in   the  great   Christian   army;  whicli 
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forms  ft  proof  of  the  facility  of  intereourso  between  different 
churches,  and  of  the  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  attack 
directed  simultaneously  on  the  church  in  different  lands.  The 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Evidences  with  tlie  growth  of  time, 
according  to  the  alteration  of  attack  described  above,  is  apparent, 
but  not  the  variation  at  the  same  date  in  dilFereat  parts  of  the 
world.  "We  shall  therefore  merely  present  a  list,  in  which  the 
apologists  are  arranged  according  to  place  and  date,  without  at- 
tempting to  draw  inferences  which  cannot  be  supported. 

The  recent  publication  of  Pressens^'s  work,  where  the  spirit 
of  the  apologies  is  giren,  together  with  an  analysis  of  their  con- 
tents, renders  it  unnecessary  to  offer  here  a  full  analysis  of  them, 
as  had  been  intended.  Other  works  indeed  partially  supplied  the 
need  previous  to  his.  Such,  for  example,  were  Houtteviile's 
Introduction  to  La  Religion  Ckretienne  prowch  par  des  Ihilt,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  authors  for  and  against  Christianity 
(translated  1739);  Schremm's  Atialysu  Fatrum,  1780;  Scultetus's 
Medulla.  Pair.  Syntagma,  1631 ;  and  for  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
the  Introduction  to  Mr,  Woodham'a  edition  of  Tertullian's  Apology. 

It  will  be  sufficient  accordingly  to  give  a  list  of  the  writers, 
with  a  very  brief  mention  of  the  object  of  their  treatises,"  and  to 
enumerate  the  literaiy  sources  from  which  further  information 
may  be  obtained  in  respect  to  them. 

"  Holes  14, 15,  IT,  1»,  afford  illuetraUons  beaiing  npon  the  saraa'aubjeot 
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N,  B.  The  namos  in  brackets  are  of  authors  whoso  apologies 
are  ^most  wholly  lost ;  those  in  italics  are  the  ones  which  alone 
are  usually  mentioned  in  a.  list  of  apologists.  To  the  above  ought 
perhaps  to  have  been  added  for  oompleteaess,  Maternas,  a.  u.  350 ; 
Epliraim  the  Syrian;  and  ApollinariB  of  Asia  Minor,  who  replied 
to  Julian.  The  names  marked  with  a  note  of  interrogation  de- 
note those  in  reference  to  which  the  reader  may  demur  to  the 
classification.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  at  Eome;  hut  he  wrote  in 
Greek,  aJid  was  a  Greek  philosopher  in  spirit.  Of  Hermias  little 
is  known.  Jerome  lived  much  in  Syria,  and  leaned  to  the  Syrian 
school  of  exegesis,  so  that  he  has  been  classed  with  the  Syrian 
church,  though  his  intimacy  with  Augustiu  aud  his  writing  in 
Latin  might  rather  liave  caused  him  to  bo  classed  with  the  west- 
ern. Also  Minucius  Fe lis  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  Roman  than  the  African  church. 

We  shall  nest  state  the  purpose  of  the  treatises  of  those  Apol- 
ogists, whose  names  are  printed  In  italics  in  the  table. 

The  first  group  consists  of  Justin,  Tatian,  Athen^oras,  Her- 
mias,  and  Theophilus ;  the  first  three  of  whom  may  be  considered 
to  express  the  defenco  of  Christian  philosophers,  who  were  striv- 
ing to  explain  the  nature  of  Christianity,  partly  with  a  view  to 
plead  for  toleration,  partly  to  make  converts. 

Justin  has  left  two  apologies ;  one  against  the  Jews,  the  other 
against  the  heathens ;  (a  second  against  the  heathens  is  a  frag- 
ment.) In  both  he  adopted  the  same  plan,  of  first  repelling  pre- 
judices, and  then  assaulting  his  opponent.  That  which  is  directed 
against  tlieJews  is  analysed  in  Kaye's/uBtin,  csi.  In  that  which 
was  directed  against  the  heathens,  lie  first  repelled  the  charges 
made  against  Christians,  such  as  atheism,  Thyestoan  banquets,  and 
treason  against  the  state ;  and  nest,  those  made  against  Christian- 
ity, especially  those  which  related  to  its  late  introduction,  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  assault  heathenism,  he  endeavonred  to  show  that  it  did 
not  possess  religious  trnth,  and  olqimed  that  the  points  of  agree- 
ment with  Christian  truth  were  borrowed;  and  after  having  thus 
shown  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  heathenism,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  show  its  divinity,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  doctrines 
and  effects,  and  by  the  external  evidence  of  miracles  and  proph- 

Tatian  s  treatiie  m  substance  was  an  mvectii  e  &„■»  i=t  the  pa- 
gans, on  the  absurd  ty  and  iniimty  of  the  pagin  theology  ind  its 
recent  origin  with  a  running  comi  irison  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  object  of  Athenagoras  was  to  pleid  for  toleration  and 
consequently  he  emjloy  d  himself  in  vindicating  the  (.hnatians 
from  vanous  charges  such  as  incest  Thyestean  banquets  and 
retaliated  the  charges  on  the  heuhen 

The  Ittli,  work  of  Hcrmiaa   tin,  date  of  which  is  unce  tain. 
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(see  Lardner,  Cred.  ch.  xxv.  and  Oavo,  MUt.  Lit.  Jxsxi.  13  a  kind 
of  aermon  on  St.  Paul's  words,  "  Tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  is  fool- 
ishness with.  God."  In  an  amuaing  manner,  not  unlilie  Luoian,  he 
oriticised  the  heathen  philosophy,  arguing  its  fiilaehood  from  the 
contradictory  opinions  held  in.  it. 

The  form  of  TheophOus's  -warkAdAutolycum  is  not  unlilto  some 
of  those  which  have  preceded.  Indeed  the  form  was  8uggeat«d 
by  circumstances;  being  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  particu- 
lar charges,  and  the  retaliation  of  similar  ones  on  the  heathens. 
He  drew  out  the  attributes  of  the  true  God,  b.  i ;  and  afterwards 
exhibited  the  falsehood  of  the  heathen  religion  and  history,  b.  ii ; 
defending  Christians  from  the  absurd  charges  made  against  them ; 
and  attempting  to  show  the  originality  and  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew history  and  chronology,  b.  iii. 

The  nest  group  of  Apologists,  which  comprises  the  writers  of 
the  African  church,  Tei-tuilian  and  Uinucius  Felis,  differs  from 
the  last  in  spirit,  though  resembling  them  in  purpose.  It  is  the 
defence  made  by  rhetoricians  instead  of  philosophers.  The  pur- 
pose too,  iilce  that  of  the  preceding  Apologists,  is  partly  to  elfect 
conviction,  partly  to  obtain  toleration ;  but  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  danger,  hai-dly  perceirable  in  the  former 
writers.  We  feel,  as  we  read  these  early  African  writers,  that 
they  write  like  men  who  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  perse- 
cution, and  who  were  brouglit  more  nearly  than  the  former 
writers  into  the  face  of  their  foe. 

Tertullian's  Tract,  which  is  analysed  both  by  Ifr.  Woodham  in 
his  edition  of  it,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Chevallier  in  his  translation  of  it, 
is  chiefly  defensive.  He  claims  toleration,  ch.  i-vii ;  refutes  the 
miseellaneons  charges  against  Christianity,  ch.  x-xxvii ;  and  the 
charge  of  treason  (xxviii-sssvii) ;  explains  the  nature  of  Christian- 
ity (xyii-xxiii) ;  and  compares  it  with  philosophy,  ch.  xlv-slvii. 

The  work  of  Minucius  Felix  b  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen, 
OEeciiius,  and  a  Christian,  Octaviua.  The  heathen  opens  by  deny- 
ing aProvidence;  next  inveighs  against  the  Christians,  by  a  series 
of  charges  such  as  were  named  in  Kote  15 ;  and  then  attacks  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  condition.  Tiie  Christian  Octavius  is  made 
to  answer  each  point  successively. 

In  passing  now  from  the  African  school  of  Apoloj^sfcg  to  the 
Alexandrian,  we  leave  the  rhetoricians,  and  meet  with  the  philos- 
ophers, Clement  and  Origen.  Clement  precedes  Tertnllian  by  a 
few  years ;  Origen  succeeds  Minucius  Felix. 

Clement,  in  part  of  his  Sirwaata,  and  in  his  Cohortatio,  has  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  of  his  apologetic ;  which  resembles  those  of  the 
first  ^roup,  in  admitting  tho  value  of  heathen  philosophy  as  a  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  and  claims  that  the  Hebrews  are  the 
source  of  philosophy,  and  that  Ohristsanity  is  the  fall  si  '  "  ' 
for  those  who  sought  knowledge. 
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The  Bpirit  and  detaUa  of  Origea'a  defence  have  heeii  so  fully 
given  in  Lecture  11.  and  Note  14,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject.  His  apology  marka  a  further  step.  Tertuliian 
replied  to  tie  pr^udioes  of  the  vulgar,  and  M.  Pelis  to  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  educated,  which  formed  two  elements  in  the  heathen 
reaction  of  the  second  century.  Origen  furnished  the  reply  to  the 
attack  made  by  the  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  in  reply  to  Celsus, 
who  possessed  a  competent  kiiowledge  of  Christianity ;  and  who, 
though  writing  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  charges  which 
Tertuliian  afterwards  refuted  were  common,  was  too  well  informed 
-tohavebelieved  them,  and  opposed  Ohriatianity  on  deeper  grounds. 
Celsus  stands  later  logically,  though  not  chronologically,  than  the 
anthors  of  those  frivolons  charges,  and  midway  between  them  and 
the  educated  assailants  of  Oliristianity  of  the  third  centui^,  such 
as  Porphyry.  Origen's  defence  too  marks  a  similar  advance,  and, 
by  eshibiting  sympathy  with  the  very  philosophy  which  Porphyry 
and  others  adopted,  shows  the  kind  of  defence  which  was  thought 
likely  to  attract  philosophic  minds. 

The  chronology  compels  us  to  return  to  the  African  chnrch, 
and  introduces  us  to  two  Apolo^te; — Arnobius  and  Lactantius; 
one  of  whom  seems  to  have  written  a  little  before  Christianity 
had  become  a  tolerated  religion ;  the  latter  a  little  afterwards. 

The  work  of  Arnobius  is  taken  np,  partly  in  repelling  chaises 
made  gainst  the  Christians,  such  as  that  the  Christians  do  not 
worship,  which  are  no  longer  charges  of  the  absurd  kind  made  a 
century  before ;  partly  in  comparing  Christianity  and  heathenism ; 
and  partly  in  offering  the  evidence  for  Christianity.  It  is  in  this 
point  that  we  find  tlie  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  Arnobius.  He 
IS  the  first  writer  who  lays  firm  stress  on  the  demonstrative  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  of  fact.  In  previous  writers  Chri-sti unity  had 
been  proved  by  probability  :  he  makes  it  to  rest  on  the  evidence 
of  certainty ;  and  considers  the  fact  of  the  revelation  to  guarantee 
the  contents  of  it. 

The  large  work  of  Lactantius,  the  Imtitutiones  JDMrm,  is  a 
work  of  ethics  as  well  as  of  defence.  Christians  have  obtained 
protection,  and  defence  is  becoming  didactic:  apology  is  expiring 
in  instruction :  all  that  is  now  needed  for  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity is,  that  its  nature  should  be  understood.  The  work  is  partly  a 
work  of  religion,  partly  of  philosophy,  partly  of  ethics ;  tlie  object 
in  each  case  being  to  t,how  that  Christianity  supplies  the  only  true 
form  in  each  departn  ent  ot  thought 

The  remaining  Arologists  maybe  grouped  together,  though 
they  have  no  point  ot  nuion  except  that  their  arguments  are  di- 
rected to  the  special  condtion  of  heathenism;  when,  being  no 
longer  triumphant  it  naa  staadmg  on  the  defensive,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  latter  of  the  group  was  fast  declining.  They  are, 
Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alesandna,  and  Augustin, 
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If  Oi'igen  ia  the  metaphysical  philosopher  of  the  early  Apolo- 
gists; if  Augustiu  is  the  political;  Eusebiua  is  the  iiiau  of  eru- 
dition. He  has  left,  besides  the  small  work  against  Illerocles  {see 
Notel7),two  works  of  defence ;  the  &cst  the  &>angelica  J'rtBpara- 
tio,  against  the  Gentiles ;  the  second  the  Evangeliea,  DrnnomtTatio, 
more  snited  for  the  Jews.  Theforraei'workis  to  show  that  Christi- 
anity has  not  been  accepted  without  just  cause ;  which  ho  attempts 
to  pi"Ove  by  a  very  elaborate  discussion  (valuable  to  us  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  quotations  which  he  Las  preserved) 
of  the  various  religions,  Egyptian,  Phrenician,  Greek,  and  of  the 
various  types  of  Greek  thought  and  belief;  and,  by  a  comparison 
of  them  with  the  Hebrew,  he  shows  the  superiority  of  the  last. 
The  other  work,  the  Eiangeliea  Demongtratio,  is  designed  to  prove 
that  Christ  and  Christianity  fulfil  the  ancient  prophecies.  His 
apology  marks  the  transitionary  time  when  Christianity  was  be- 
coming the  religion  of  the  Roman  world,  and  men  hesitated  as  to 
its  truth,  looking  back  with  regret  to  the  past,  with  uneasiness  to 
the  future. 

The  other  two  Apologists  are  nearly  a  century  later ;  when 
Ohristianity  liad  been  long  established. 

Cyril  has  already  eome  before  us  as  the  respondent  to  Jnlian. 
It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Lecture  II.  and  Note  19,  in  relation  to 
him.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  circumstance  that  he 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Julian's  work,  at  so  long 
a  period  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
schemes,  seems  to  show  the  continued  existence  of  a  wavering  in 
the  faith  of  Christians,  of  which  we  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
of  finding  the  traces  at  so  late  a  period. 

If  Oyril  marks  the  apology  of  the  Alexandrian  church  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  Augustin  similarly  exhibits 
that  of  the  African  in  presence  of  the  new  woes  which  were 
bursting  upon  the  world.  Christianity  had  long  lived  down  the 
charges  made  against  it  by  prejudice,  and  shown  itself  to  be  the 
philosophy  which  the  educated  craved.  The  charges  of  treason 
too  had  ceased, for  it  had  become  the  established  religion;  but 
one  prejudice  still  remained.  Victorious  with  man;  triumphant 
over  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers, 
and  the  power  of  the  state ;  it  still  was  not,  it  seemed,  victorious 
in  heaven;  and  at  last  the  heathen  gods  were  arousing  themselves 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  earth  for  the  overthrow  of  their  wor- 
ship, by  a  series  of  terrible  calamities.  Apprehensions  like  these 
haunted  the  imagination ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  Augustin,  in  his 
work,  Be  Givitate  Dei,  to  remove  them.  That  work  was  a  philos- 
ophy of  society;  it  was  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world,  viewed  in  presence  of  the  dissolution,  social  and  political, 
which  seemed  impending. 

These  brief  remarks  wil!  suffice  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  by  the  early  Apologists.  Further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them  may  be  found  m  the  following  sources: — 
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In  a  history  of  this  period  written  by  TEchimer,  Oesehkhte  dar 
Apologetih,  1805;  also  another  by  Van  Senden,  1831,  translated 
into  Gfennan  from  the  Dutch,  1841 ;  Clausen,  Apologetm  Ece.  Ch/r. 
ante-Theodcsirmi,  1817 ;  and  a  brief  acconnt  in  Stein,  Die  Apelo- 
getib  dea  CiyrUtenthum,  %  6.  p.  13.  Other  references  may  be  found 
in  Base's  Church  Hhtory,  E.  T.  g  52 ;  Hagenbach's  Bogmmige- 
KAtcAfe,  §29, 117;  and  in  J.  K.~E^r\is.<x&,Bdectua  ATgymentjChA. 
In  the  same  work  (ch.  ii-v.)  is  an  account  of  the  chief  Apologists, 
and  of  the  fragments  of  their  iost  writings.  In  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  apologetic  works  of  the  early  fathers,  informar 
tion  may  also  be  ohtdned  in  Walch's  Biblioth.  Patristic,  (ed.  Dana. 
1834.)  §  9T-100.  ch.  s;  and  concerning  some  of  them  in  P.  G, 
Lumper's  Eut.  Theol.-Orit.  de  Sanct.  Pair.  1786 ;  Moehler's  Pa- 
trologie,  1840;  Bitter's  Ckr.  PUIA  and  ii;  Neander'a  Eirehen- 
geschiehte,  i.  242  aeq. ;  ii.  411  seq. ;  Eaye's  works  on  Justin,  Cle- 
ment, and  Tertullian ;  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Succemon  of  Eccleaiag- 
tical  Literature,  1833. 

On  a  review  of  these  early  apologies,  some  peculiarities  are 
observable. 

First,  with  the  exception,  of  Origen'a  treatise,  and  some  parts 
of  Euaebius,  they  are  inferior  as  works  of  mind  to  many  of  modern 
times."  This  waa  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  age ; 
the  literature  of  that  period  being  poor  in  tone,  compared  with 
the  earlier  and  with  the  modern.  In  works  of  encyclopjedic  history 
and  geography,  and  in  a  reconsideration  of  philosophy  by  (he  light 
of  the  past,  it  had  indeed  some  excellences;  but  the  literature  as  a 
whole,  not  only  the  Latin,  but  even  the  Greek,  waa  debased  by 
the  substitution  of  rhetoric  for  the  healthy  freshness  of  thought 
and  poetry  of  older  times :  and  the  apologeticliteratu  re  partakes 
of  the  tone  of  its  age.  The  Christian  writers,  when  looked  at  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  must  be  compared  with  authors  of  their 
own  times.  The  Alexandrian  apologies  riae  sometimes  to  philos- 
ophy i  but  those  of  the  Greek  nation  sink  to  rhetoric.  In  later 
times,  men  who  were  giants  in  mind  and  learning  have  written  on 
behalf  of  Chriatianity ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  apologetic 
fathers  to  compare  them  with  these. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  abundant  use  of  what 
ia  now  called  the  philosophical  argument  for  Christianity,  the  con- 
Tiction  that  pi-ejudice  must  be  removed,  and  antecedent  probabil- 

"  Thlt  reiDUk  It  onl;  tntended  to  appl;  to  (lie  Bpslogetlo  writiues,  vhioh  are 
not  tbe  bat  irorka,  of  tlie  tbtlie».  In  tba  fourtb  untuiy  we  meet  vIOi  aacom  of 
others  of  0  hlgl;eT  type  of  mind  Ibui  thoK  of  tba  £rst  three ;  e.  g.  BneeblDB 
AtbtuiBtiUB,  Baail,  tha  Gr^irice,  Ambroae,  and  Jerome.  Bpeaktng  generally, 
howerer,  the  three  -writerB,  Origen,  ChryKMlom,  and  Ai^nstbi,  ore  probably  tbo 
only  onea  who  had  minds  of  thebteneBtolam,  and -who  thoronghly  eiceadtho  oon. 
temnoraty  heathen  writera  of  their  day  In  mental  penetration,  freshnoM,  and  com- 
vaMTrespeotiYely.  If  we  have  oompared  Origen  In  mind  wllh  Hueo  St,  mctor, 
andSohleiermaeher,  aa  a  Christian  phEoaepher  (Leot.  VI.),  we  might  also  venlnre 
lo  eompare  Au^ustln  with  Atmlnaa  or  CalTln,  hi  power  to  grasp  Byslemallc  truth ; 
and  Chrysoetom  wllh  Bernard,  and  In  Bome  respeots  with  Boeeuct,  in  eioquonoe, 
leaniliiE,  nnd  viiranr.  Enaeblus  perhapa  almoat  domandB  a  place  wllh  theae  Ihreo ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  knowledge  rather  than  originality. 
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ities  be  suggested,  before  the  hearer  could  he  expected  to  Bnbinit 
to  Ohristianity.  The  just  infereuce  from  this  is  not  that  which 
Bome  would  draw,  the  depreciation  of  the  argument  from  external 
eyidenoe,  but  rather  a  corroboration  of  the  importance  of  the 
emotional  element,  aa  an  ingredient  in  the  jndgment  formed  on 
religion.  The  only  practical  inference  that  can  be  drawn  in  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  is,  that  if  it  be  true  that  onr  age  resembles 
theirs,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Pressenafi  (see  Lecture  VIII.  p. 
356),  we  must  adopt  the  same  plan ;  not  because  we  admit  that 
the  external  evidence  is  uncertain  or  unreal,  but  because  the 
other  kind  of  evidence  is  best  adapted,  from  philosophical  reasons, 
to  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours. 

Several  centuries  pass  before  we  again  meet  with  works  of 
evidence.  In  the  dark  ages,  the  public  mind  and  thought  were 
nominally  Christian ;  and  at  least  were  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  admit  of  the  generation  of  doubts  which  might  create  a  demand 
for  apologetic  works.  Accordingly  we  pass  over  this  interval,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  middle  ages. 

H.  The  scepticism  of  the  second  period  of  free  thought  possess- 
ed so  largely  the  character  of  a  tendency  rather  than  an  attitude 
of  fixed  antagonism,  that  it  gave  no  opportunity  for  direct  works 
of  refutation.  But  the  spirit  of  apologetic  is  seen  in  two  respects ; 
in  the  special  refutation  of  particular  points  of  teaching,  as  in 
BemW's  controversy  with  Abelard,  and  more  especially  in  the 
works  of  the  scholastic  theology. 

This  theology,  especially  as  seen  in  the  works  of  the  great  real- 
ist Aquinas,  and  of  others  who  took  their  method  from  him,  was 
essentially,  as  has  been  before  said  (pp.  II  and  92),  a  work  of 
defence.  In  the  two  centuries  before  his  time  we  already  find  the 
spirit  of  reverent  inquiry  working.  Anselm's  two  celebrated 
works,  the  Monologiwm.  and  Prodogium,  a  kind  of  soliloquy  on 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Cur  Dms  Eomo,  or  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, are  the  work  of  a  mind  that  was  reconsidering  its  own  be- 
lieis,  and  restating  the  grounds  of  the  immemorial  doctrines  of  the 
church.  (See  J.  A.  Basse,  Aneelm,  1843,  52.)  In  the  following 
century  (viz.  the  twelfth),  the  work  of  Peter  Lombard,  called  the 
3ententi<e,  marks  an  age  when  inquiry  was  active ;  and  the  mate- 
rial was  supplied  for  its  satisfaction  by  means  of  searching  amid  the 
opinions  of  the  past  for  the  witness  of  authority.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  grand  advance  made  by  Aquinas  in  his 
Summa,  is  no  less  than  the  result  of  the  conviction  that  religion 
admitted  of  a  philosophy ;  that  theolo^cal  trutli  was  a  science ; 
and  so,  commencing  with  the  plan  of  first  discussing  God ;  then 
man;  then  redemption;  then  ethics;  he  created  a  method,  which 
had  been  indeed  suggested  by  his  predecessors,  but  was  more  fiiUy 
displayed  by  him,  for  arranging  the  truths  of  theology  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  in  whidi  their  reasonableness  might  appear,  and 
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throagh  which  they  might  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  a  philosophical  age. 

The  most  successful  mode  of  replying  to  objections  ia  not  to 
refute  the  eiTor  contained  in  them,  hut  to  grasp  the  truth  and 
build  it  into  a  system,  where  the  doubter  finds  his  mind  and  heai-t 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  that  for  which  he  was  craving.  If 
the  twelfth  century  had  not  had  its  Abelards,  its  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  analysis,  and  of  doubt ;  the  church  would  never  have  had  its 
champion  philosopher  Aquinas :  but  if  it  had  not  had  its  Aquinas, 
the  succeeding  ages  would  probably  have  produced  many  more 
Abelards.  The  scholastic  theology  accordingly  must  be  regarded 
as  the  true  rationalism,  the  true  use  of  reason  in  defence.  like 
as  the  mind  goes  through  the  process  of  perceiving  facts,  then  of 
classifying  and  generaJiring,  nest  of  defining  and  tracing  principles 
to  practjcai  results ;  so  the  church,  in  forming  its  theology,  re- 
ceives its  facts  as  they  were  once  for  all  apprehended  by  inspired 
men  of  old,  and  are  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  from  age  to  age :  but,  after  so  receiving  them, 
it  exercises  its  office  in  creating  a  theology,  by  classifying  and 
arranging  theni,  and  generahzing  from  them;  and  when  now 
doubts  or  objections  arise,  it  recomparea  its  teaching  with  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints;  defines  and  prescribes  the 
limits  of  truth  and  error;  and  thus  absorbs  into  its  own  system 
whatever  is  true  in  the  newly-presented  doubts  or  objections. 
This  is  really  the  action  of  the  church  iu  moments  of  peril;  and  ia 
that  which  was  effected  by  the  scholastic  theologians, — Anselm, 
the  two  Victors,  Aquinas,  Bonaventnra,  and  others.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  Bitter's  Chrutliche  PhilimphU,  iii.  602  seq. ;  iv. 
25T  seq. ;  Neander's  Eirchengeaohwhte,  vol.  viii ;  Stein's  Die  Apolo- 
getic, i  7  and  8 ;  Hagenbaoh's  Dogmengeich.  g  IGO ;  and  Hase's 
Ckurch  HhUry,  g  218,  277,  S78 ;  for  information  concerning  these 
writers  and  their  position. 

in.  At  the  time  of  the  Eenaissance,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  the  third  period  at  which  the  Christian  faith  was  in 
peril  from  doubt,  we  begin,  to  meet  with  works  of  evidence  of  a 
more  directly  controversial  kind.  Defence  is  no  longer  a  spirit, 
but  a  fact.    Apologetic  theology  is  severed  from  Dogmatic. 

One  work  remains,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Petrarch  (Opp.  de  OHo  Eeligiimr), -which  defends  the  truth  of 
Christianity  against  Philosophers,  Mahometans,  and  Jews;  partly 
on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  but  mainly  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  purity  and  godliness  of  Christianity.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Eaimond  de  Sebonde,  professor  of  medicine 
at  Barcelona,  wrote  his  Tkeolagia  Naturalis,  which  was  after- 
wards translated  into  French  by  Montaigne.  It  waa  charged  with 
deism,  but  really  was  in  spirit,  as  previously  observed  (p.  104), 
only  like  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  See  Hallam'a 
Shlory  of  Literature,  i.  188 ;  Ritter's  OhristUche  PMloiopMe,  iv. 
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658  seq.  Another  esists  by  ^neaa  Sylvius;  another  by  Ficinus, 
1460,  Be  Relig.  ChHatiand.,  in  which  the  eYidenee  of  prophecy 
and  miracles  is  addQoed ;  the  arguments  frcm  the  moral  character 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  the  wonderful  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  are  used ;  and  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  Christianity  and  other  creeds. 

In  tie  close  of  the  same  century,  as  soon  as  printing  became 
commoQ,  several  similar  treatises  occur.  One  exists  by  Alphi^nso 
de  Spina,  Fortalitium  Mdei  eontra  Judms^.  1487 ;  also  bj  Savo- 
narola, Triumphm  Crieis,  sive  de  Vera  Fide,  1497 ;  also  by  Pico 
di  Mirandola;  and  by  Ludovicus  Yives,  Be  Veritate  Olirhtiand, 
1551.  A  carefully  written  aooount  of  all  these  is  given  by  Staiid- 
lin,  ia  Eichhora's  OeschUhte  der  lAteratur,  vol.  vi.  p.  24  seq.  See 
also  Jabricius,  Delect.  Argument,  ch.  sxx. 

The  preceding  works  were  mostly  directed  gainst  the  first  of 
the  two  species  of  unbelief  which  belonged  to  this  period,  viz.  the 
literary  tendency  (see  Lecture  III.  p.  93,  94),  A  few  however 
esLst  which  were  directed  against  the  second  species,  which  was 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  Padua.  They  are  not  so  much 
general  treatises,  as  works  written  against  particular  opinions,  of 
Pomponatius,  Bruno,  or  Vanini.  An  account  of  them  may  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  respectively  published  concerning  these 
writers ;  the  references  to  wliich  are  given  in  the  notes  to  Lecture 
UL  (See  pp.  101-103.)  The  work  of  Mornaas,  De  Veritate 
SeligionU  G/trisHana  adv.  Atkektm,  Epwareaa,  &e.  1580,  was 
probably  suggested  by  this  species  of  philosophy. 

IV.  The  fourth  great  period,  marked  by  the  nnhelief  connect- 
ed with  the  activity  of  modern  speculation  and  the  influence  of 
modern  discovery,  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
works  of  defence  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  give  a  brief 
notice  of  the  principal  writers  and  writings.  A  list  may  be  col- 
lected, down  to  the  respective  dates  of  their  publication,  from  J. 
A,  Fabrieius's  De  Veritate  Bel.  GhrUt.  c.  80 ;  Pfaff 's  Hist.  Litt. 
Tkeol.  ii.  g  3 ;  Buddeua's  Isagoge,  pp.  856-1237 ;  Walch's  BibUoth. 
Theol.  Select,  vol.  i.  cb.  v.  |  B-7 :  and  the  principal  arguments  are 
summed  up  in  Stapfer's  Butit.  Tkeol.  Folem..  1744,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
and  vol.  ii.  Tholuck  also  has  written  a  history  of  modern  apolo- 
getic, UeieT  ApoUgetih  wnd  ihre  Litteratur  (Vermischte  Schriften, 
i.  pp.  150-376),  and  the  Abbe  Migne  has  published  a  most  import- 
ant collection  of  the  principal  treatbes  on  apologetic  in  all  ages, 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  It  is  contMned  in  twenty  vols. 
4to.  1843.    The  title  of  the  work  is  given  below," 

't  DiYoomiratiimtEBatigiUguti :  (Icmo  1.)  dt  THrtuUien,  Oriai-te,  Easibe  (Prtp. 
Ev.) ;  (2,)  »UM6e  (Dem.  £».),  S  ^«ff««(i»,  JfefldrfiTM.  Baam,  GriM-^,  De»airi»i: 
(3.)  Riduiim.  Amavid,  De  Oioittal  du  AeMt-PnUOn,  Paaeal,  I-atmm,  HMf: 
(4.)  Binfie^Sivauti,  Baardaloaa,  Loete,  Lamt,  AirnA  JIaMmncAi,  U^ii,La'- 
nlf,  La  Bmvir*.  Wmdm;  (S.)  Ari,  eSartt,- Ip.-)  Dutivtt,S^it^  Bin/l^L'- 
deiv.  Da  P(n:  (1.)  JiwoMJot  TSHoEmk.  De  Sailer,  5«(ii*jc*,  Le  Mimi^rope, 
Leland;  <».)  L.  Badne,  lHassiUon.  DiU«n.  Btrkiim.  PAsvemnu.  De  Poltiaae; 
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The  work  of  Grotina,  De  Fen'fate  ReUgioni*  Chruiianm,  is  the 
one  whioh  opens  tie  period  of  evidences  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  of  which  a  notice  may  bo  found  in  Hallam'e  History  of 
LiteTaturSf  ii.  3fl4,  and  in  Tholack,  Verm.  SeAr.  i.  1B8 ;  hnt  no 
very  definite  canse  can  ho  pointed  ont  why  it  was  written.  It 
was  merely  iudeed  one  of  the  class  of  treatises  already  described 
(Notes  4  and  6),  which  devoted  a  portion  of  space  to  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Jews  and  Mahometans.  It  ie  when  a  new  stand- 
point had  been  assumed  hy  scepticism,  and  the  causes,  intellectual 
or  moral,  whioh  have  heen  pointed  out  in  these  lectures,  had  he- 
gun  to  create  a  real  peril,  that  writings  on  the  evidences  begin  to 
derive  a  new  value  and  assume  a  new  form. 

We  shall  give  an  account  of  them  according  to  countries. 
The  Esolisu  works  of  kvidbsoh.— Those  which  were  called  forth 
in  England  by  Deism  were  of  several  kinds.  Perhaps  they  may 
be  arranged  under  four  heads. 

The  first  class  consists  of  speciiic  answers  to  certain  books, 
published  from  tune  to  time ;  of  which  kind  are  most  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  foot-notes  to  Lecture  IV.  Waterland'a 
reply  to  Tindal  is  a  type  of  this  class.  Occupied  with  tracking  the 
opponent  from  point  to  point  of  his  work,  such  replies,  though 
important  while  the  sceptical  book  is  operating  for  evil,  become 
obsolete  along  with  the  war  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  hence- 
forth are  only  valuable  in  literary  history,  unless,  as  in  the  special 
instance  of  Bentley's  Pkileleutkerus  Idpsienm  in  reply  to  Collins, 
they  are  such  marvellous  instances  of  dialectical  ability  and  liter- 
ary acuteness  that  they  possess  a  philosophical  value  as  works  of 
power,  when  their  instructivenoss  has  ceased. 

A  second  kind  consisted  of  homilies  rather  than  arguments; 
sermons  to  Christian  people,  warning  them  against  forms  of  un- 

(B.)  &iK)^  ffirfJw,  Warhsrlnn,  Thamtmlnt,  SeuUm,  LitlMon,  Sted,  Fabriciiit, 
Aadlmn,De  BerTiU,  J.  J,  Eataseau;  (10.)  Fani  au  P/tai^ai.  Ze  roi Stanlsiat, 
Tarffot,  StaiOer,  WtMt,BemBti;  ni.)  Sergio- -Btratt,  Ttumtat,  Betatt,  Dt  GrlUon, 
*^'Is^  Ditamarre,  Oarae<^^a^JaM^itl||H;^,^a.'\Dullla,mel,S.Ltg1lBri,Baatr,Bvi- 
Taunemtrtraei.  Gurnard,  Salr,  JH  Pimptmia'^  Da  Zuo,  Forleua,  Girard; 


la'»a,MarvatUaerrvt,EMh,akiamart:nk)  Dvpin  AbU,  Grim .  ,-.., 

Caaet,amtier,  SabaOtri  (IS.)  Bctsent,  SBnrit,  (Oaim,  LembrMO  It  Cbtltont— 
cDHdnant  i«  «poIa|rf«  « 117  auleun^riptmdiiM  dtrnt  180  voL;  iradaUapaurln 
plupart  dea  cU/ctrtu  langvia  iant  IttqneUea  tUee  avaiail  Hi  fcriltt ;  rtproduitn 
Intwralemeat  non  par  itdraits.  Ouvrage  ^gatemeni  ntcftKiirfi  d  rwtd)  ^i  n4 
croUnipatjdceiaiqatdout&nt,  etaeeua  qui  oroi^nt,  20  vol.  ia  4Io,  PrJi :  ISOfr. 
Ubaqus  voliinie  as  vend  eipBrsment,  T  fr,    Tbe  refereacea  in  tbe  a^ve  tlilo  ate  lo 

There  is  sn  important  article  on  tlie  llterstnre  of  Apologetics  in  the  l/brBt 
»-«isft  Smietc,  No.  30,  Aneuit  1851,  the  -writer  of  whioh  says  that  the  claim  that 
the  aliova  worku  are  tranelBted  "  InteeralemeDl"  ia  not  literally  correct ;  psaaagcfl 
whioli  aeaanlt  the  chnreb  of  Kome  heing  omitted.  He  eonBiden  that  amona  the 
'ke  of  Che  above-named  eaisi  vMoh  era  not  knoim  In  England,  the  moat  Im- 
SlatUer,  OirKMiiBda  la  RMolan  rMUipar  JtaitOiriati  Beanz^e, 
~'       '  ~    in  ftK^fon  OiTJUeiHu,- AbMParadn 
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belief,  and  regarding  unbelief  from  a  practical  point  of  view  ratber 
than  a  speculative ;  and  diacussing,  as  would  appropriately  belong 
to  such  an  object,  tie  moral  to  the  exclusion  of  Uie  inteilectuid 
causea  of  doubt.  Some  of  TiUotson'3  sermons  are  an  example  of 
the  bigliest  of  this  kind  of  works.  The  value  of  this  class  is  two- 
fold: in  a  purely  pastoral  point  of  view,  the  suggestions  which 
they  contwn  concerning  the  moral  causes  of  doubt  being  founded 
oa  the  real  facts  of  tlie  human  heart,  and  on  the  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture, have  a  lasting  value  ;  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  these 
works  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
of  the  time.  This  is  seen  in  this  instance.  Until  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  tiiere  is  no  clear  perception,  except 
among  tlie  very  highest  of  this  class  of  writers,  of  the  particular 
character  of  the  forms  of  doubt  against  which  their  remarks  are 
directed.  The  general  name,  Atheimn,  is  used  vaguely,  to  describe 
every  form  of  unbelief.  This  fact  tells  its  tale.  It  witnesses  to 
the  consciousness  that  they  lived  in  an  age  of  reatlessness,  when 
change  of  creed  was  going  on,  and  doubt  was  prevalent ;  but  when 
unbelief  had  not  shaped  itself  into  form,  and  found  as  yet  few 
organs  of  exprcsaon.  We  are  reminded  of  the  works  before 
named  of  the  fifteenth  century  (p.  93  scq.  104.)  At  that  time 
doubt  and  restlessness  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from  the  frequent 
references  to  it ;  yet  the  works  which  transmit  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  us  are  few,  and  the  allusions  to  it  vague :  while  the  works 
of  evidence  then  written  are  directed  against  antiquated  forms  of 
it, — Mahometan,  Jewish,  or  philosophical.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
seventeenth  age,  we  sec,  as  we  look  hack,  that  the  Christian  ser- 
mons were  mostly  directed  against  older  forms  of  unbelief,— the 
atheism  of  the  ancients,  or  of  the  Paduan  school ;  and  that  the 
contemporary  unbelief  had  not  become  definite  enough  to  enable 
the  Christian  writers  to  apprehend  its  nature.  Tliis  fact  too  ex- 
plains another  circumstance.  The  preachers  evince  a  bitterness, 
which  is  not  merely  the  rudeness  common  in  that  age  on  all  sub- 
jects, nor  the  indignation  which  arises  from  solicitude  for  souls, 
common  in  all  ages  on  a  subject  so  momentous  as  salvation. ;  but 
it  is  the  bitterness  of  alarm.  There  is  a  margin  in  their  expres- 
sion of  vituperation,  which  is  only  to  be  esplained  by  the  fact, 
that  tiia  absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  grounds  of  doubt,  such 
as  was  subsequently  given  in  the  eighteenth  century,  deprived  the 
preachers  of  the  means  of  understanding  the  alleged  excuse  for  the 
prevailing  doubt.  They  appear  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  causes 
which  could  create  in  the  minds  of  others  a  restlessness  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves.  They  seem  like  persons  living  in  a 
state  of  political  society,  who  are  conscious  of  a  vast  amount  of 
general  dissatisfaction,  and  a  suspicion  of  a  plot  against  society, 
the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  their 
supposed  grievances ;  and  where  the  danger  is  necessarily 
heightened  from  the  very  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  its  preoiso 
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A  third  class  of  the  English  apologies  consists  of  works  which 
have  neither  the  speciality  of  the  first  claas,  nor  the  vagueness  of 
the  second.  They  were  directed  agwnst  special  writers  and  par- 
ticular books ;  but  instead  of  being  adapted  as  a  detailed  reply, 
chapter  by  chapter,  to  the  special  work,  the  authors  of  them  seized 
hold  of  the  central  errors  of  the  nnbeliever,  or  the  central  truths 
by  which  he  was  to  be  refuted.  The  works  of  the  two  Chandlers 
against  Collins,  and  Lelond'a  work  on  the  deists,  rise  into  this  tone 
at  times.    Bishop  Gibson's  later  Pastorals  against  Woolston  are  a 

food  type  of  it ;  and  still  better,  many  of  the  courses  of  Boylo 
eotures;  and  above  all,  Warburton's  IHnine  Legation  />f  Motes. 
There  is  a  fourth  class  of  works,  of  a  graodor  type,  which  re- 
semble the  one  just  named,  in  discussing  subjects  rather  than 
books  i  but  differ  iu  that  thoy  are  not  directed  against  particular 
books  or  men,  but  take  the  largest  and  loftiest  view  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Ohristianity.  The  first  of  this  class,  though  a  small  one, 
is  Locke's  Beaaonaileneis  qf  ChrUtianity.  The  best  esamples  are. 
Things  Divine  and  Human  conceived  of  ip  Analogy,  by  Dr.  Peter 
Browne,  1733  j  and  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  reference  to 
the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity;  with  the  works  of 
Lardner  and  Paley  in  reference  to  the  Historical.  Books  of  this 
class  are  elevated  above  what  is  local  o 


After  this  description  of  the  different  classes  of  works  of  evi- 
dence, it  remains  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant writers,  especially  of  the  two  latter  clashes,  in  chronologi- 
cal order. 

Omitting  the  repetition  of  those  books  named  in  the  foot-notes 
of  Lect.  rV.  which  were  directed  against  Herbert,  Hobbes,  and 
Blount,  and  which,  as  already  remarked,  belonged  to  the  first  of 
the  four  classes  just  named,  and  also  the  enumeration  of  the  vari- 
ous sermons  which  belong  to  the  secoud,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing writers;— Eobert  Boyle  (1626-1991),  an  intelligent  philoso- 
pher and  devout  Christian,  who  wrote  works  to  reconcile  reason 
and  religion,  suggested  by  the  growth  of  new  sciences ;  and  with 
Eay,  who  first  supplied  materials  for  the  argument  for  natural  re- 
ligion, drawn  from  final  causes,  1691 ;  and  Stillingfieet,  who  in- 
vestigated religion  fi'om  the  literary  side,  as  the  two  just  named 
from  the  scientific.  Boyle  not  only  wrote  himself  on  the  Evi- 
dences, but  founded  the  Boyle  Lectures,"  a  series  which  was 

''In  UAiDiaif  the  Soyle  Ltcturet.  il  may  be  j^eemiUeSto  the  wrileror  these  lee- 
tnrea  to  uipreaa  tbe  regret  which  he  bos  otlen  fell,  tint  there  is  no  hlaiory  wrtitan 
o/  the  varloue  a.pa]OEetic  Leoturee,  nnd  of  the  works  which  thoy  culled  forth ; 
such,  e.  g.  tu  Iho  Bwle  <I6B2),  Lady  Moyer  (I'lB).  Warbunon  (I7T2>,  BamploB 
(17S0),  Doi^iiellan  (lie|),ai]d  Bulsean  Leclnres  (1830),  in  tbsCburoh ;  uid  tbu  Lime 
Slceet  {Vm),  Ber^  Btreel  (1133),  Coward  (17a»),  and  Congregational  Lectures 
<1G33),  among  the  DIeeentere  :  and  more  generally  tbnt  there  u  ao  blstai-y  of  Eng. 
Xsh  tlieirfoHy  and  of  Koglish  Uieologlcid  llteraturo.  Uuob  as  we  ne«d  a  fkfraccount 
of  Ihe  BnKtlBb  Uhar^  viewed  in  its  oiternal  and  lis  constitutional  history,  we  slill 
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mainly  composed  of  works  written  by  men  of  real  ability,  and 
contains  several  treatises  of  value,  as  works  of  mind,  as  well  as  in- 
struction. Among  the  series  may  be  named  those  of  Bentley 
(1692);  Kidder,  1694;  Bp.  "Williams,  1695;  Gastrell,  1697;  Dean 
Stanhope,  1701 ;  Dr.  Clarke,  1Y04,  5 ;  Derham,  ITU  ;  Ibbot,  1713  ; 
Gurdon,  1721 ;  Berriman,  1730  ;  Worthington,  1766;  Owen,  17P9: 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  third  of  the  classes  named  above,  while 
one  or  two  approach  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fourth. 

Among  separate  treatises,  the  popular  ones  by  the  Kon-jnror 
Charles  LesHe  (tl722),  Shwt  Metfiod  with  the  Deists;  Jenkins's 
Seasonableness  of  Christianity,^  1721 ;  Foster's  Ueefalnem  and 
Truth  of  dh/ristianityyasfMxst-TiaAt^\  and  Bp.  Sherlock's  Trial  of 
the  Witne»ses,  agwnst  Woolston ;  Lyttelton  on  St.  Paul's  Gonver- 
tion;  Conybeare's  Dtfence  of  S&celati^n,  1732;  Warburton's  2)t- 
vijie  Legation  of  Moses;  are  the  best  known.  A  complete  Jist  of 
the  respective  replies  to  deist  writers  may  be  found  under  the  crit- 
icism of  each  wnter,  in  Leland's  Deists,  and  Lechler's  Seseh.  des 
Engl.  Deimnus.  The  great  work  of  Bishop  Bntler,  which  apx>ear- 
ed  in  1736,  has  been  sufficieotly  discussed  in  Lect.  IV.  p.  157  seq. 
It  was  the  recapitulation  and  condensation  of  all  the  arguments 
that  had  been  previously  used;  but  possessed  the  largeness  of 
treatment  and  originality  of  combination  of  a  mind  which  had  not 
so  mnch  borrowed  the  thoughts  of  others  as  been  educated  by 
thein.  Balguy's  works  also,  though  brief,  are  scarcely  inferior. 
(See  his  D^mae  on  Reason  and  Faith,  vol.  i.  serm.  i-vii ;  vol.  ii. 
eerm.  ii,  iii,  iv;  vol.  iv.  serm.  ii.  and  iii.) 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  207),  that  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  the  historical  rather  than  tlie  moral  evidences  were 
developed.  The  philosophical  argument  preceded  in  time,  as  in 
logic.  First,  the  religion  of  nature  was  proved ;  at  this  point  the 
deist  halted;  the  Christian  advanced  farther.  The  chasm  be- 
tween it  and  revealed  religion  was  bribed  at  first  by  probabil- 
ity ;  next  by  Butler's  argument  from    analogy,  pnt   as  a  dilem- 

cauBBS  and  characler  nf  the  various  achnols  of  thonKht  -which  have  csielpd  In  each 
age  .-e.  (t-  "IJbe  Mru^le  of  »™'-^3^;\,^'*„f'j^;''j;'^^^iP'"'^P'^|  Gre^t^ 
diBttoot  ftom  tte  LWIn  lathers  io  Andrewes  and  Land  ;  the  AtrnlnisniBm  of  Hales 
and  Clitllilieworth;1hB  Oalvlntsin  of  tlie  PurilaQi  :  agnin,  later,  Iherles  of  the 
TihLlMopblcfi (BtlinaLnsiianlMn of  ■Whtchoote,  More,  and  Cudwonh iihe  theolori. 
«b1  potAlon  of  the  jwD-iuron ;  the  Arlsn  l«ndoiieif  B  of  Clarke  and  Whldon ;  Ihe 
sold  want  of  ralriWallty  of  dlvlneB  of  the  type  of  Hoadl*y ;  the  reaBonlng  sehool  of 
Bntler .  the  CTangelicBl  reTlval  of  WaBley  and  Blmeon  -,  and,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  plUloamhlcat  rsvLval  nndei  Oaleridae]  and  the  eeoletlutleal  in  IhB 
Tiacte  (tor  the  Times,  anhjects  like  theio,  if  treated  not  only  In  a  Ulemry  manner, 
bntlnoonnoctlon-wlth  thelrphlloBophloalrelBtlonB,  '■  '  ■  "  ■-- 
merely  nationaljporpose,  and  make  n  a  '"■" —  — 
hiunaa  mlad.  If  sieonted  woitbjly,  bui 
Ibe  grand  works  on  literature  of  Hallaij 


,  -mtriboWon  1._  .. 
wk  migbC  take  a 


=.,  „.,«,..  .= ended,  and  the  pnblloalion  of  ancient  historic  doonmenla 

o  be  desired,  It  is  to  bo  hoped  Ihat  it  will  not  lead  lo  the  divorce  of  hielory  from 
>hilosophy.  History  bccomeB  mere  arliquarianjem,  If  the  philoeopher  iB  iiot  at 
land  to  baild  lis  parts  Into  the  general  hutory  of  humanity  Philosophy  becomeB 
in  hypothesi*.  If  It  la  disconnected  from  the  actual  eiomplifiealion  of  fta  prinolijiea 
>ntheIheatreoflhe  world. 
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ma  to  silence  those  who  objected  to  revelation,  but  capable,  as 
shown  in  Lect.  IV.  of  being  used  as  a  direct  argument  to  lead  the 
mind  to  revelation ;  thirdly,  by  the  historic  method,  which  aa- 
aerted  tliat  miracles  attested  a  revelation,  even  without  other 
evidence.  The  argument  in  all  cases  however,  whether  philoso- 
phical or  historical,  was  an  appeal  to  reason;  either  evidence  of 
probability  or  of  fact ;  and  was  in  no  case  an  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  church. 

Accordingly,  the  probability  of  revelation  having  been  shown, 
and  tJie  attacks  on  its  moral  character  parried,  the  question  be- 
came in  a  great  degree  historical,  and  resolved  itself  into  an  es- 
amination  either  of  the  external  evidence  arising  fi-om  early  testi- 
monies, wliich  could  be  gathered,  to  corroborate  the  facts,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honesty  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  internal  critical 
eiidence  of  undesigned  coincidences  In  their  writings.  (See 
Note  48.)  The  first  of  these  occupied  the  attention  of  Lardner 
(1684-1768).  His  Oreaibility  was  published  1727-57.  The  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen.  Te»Umonies  (1764-7.)  TTie 
second  and  third  brandies  occupied  the  attention  of  Paley ;  the 
one  in  the  Evidences,  the  other  in  the  Horfe  Paulinte.'' 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  real  danger  fi-om  deism  had 
passed,  and  the  natural  demand  for  evidences  had  fierefore  in  a 
great  degree  ceased.  Consequently  the  works  which  appeared 
were  generally  a  recapitulation  or  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
ments, often  neat  and  judicious,  (ns  is  seen  at  a  later  time  in  Van 
Milderfs  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  1805 ;  and  in  a  grander  manner  in 
Chalmers's  works,  vol  i-iv.) ;  or  in  developments  of  particular 
subjects,  as  in  Bishop  Watson's  replies  to  Gibbon  and  to  Paino; 
(See  p.  li)8,  199,  note) ;  or  in  Dean  Graves's  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, 1807. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  new  phase  of  unbelief,  a  spe- 
cies of  eclecticism  rather  tlian  positive  unbelief^  has  arisen  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  deism,  but 
of  the  speculative  thought  of  the  Coniinent;  and  only  within  re- 
cent years  that  writers  on  evidences  have  directed  their  attention 
to  it.  In  the  line  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  for  example,  which, 
as  one  of  the  classes  of  annually  recurring  volumes  of  evidences, 
Is  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  contemporary  forms  of  doubt,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  one  means  of  measuring  dates  in  the 
corresponding  history  of  unbelief;  it  is  not  until  about  1852  that 
the  writers  showed  an  acquaintance  with  these  forms  of  doubt  de- 
rived from  foreign  literature.  The  first  course"  which  touched 
upon  them  was  that  of  Mr.'  Riddle,  1852,  on  the  Natural  History 
liflnfdelity  ;  and  the  first  especially  directed  to  them  was  that  in 

■'  PSIeT'B  flrgmnent  hm  bsen  oitpniled  to  the  Gospel 
tnra  ty  tlie  lamented  Profeaaot  Bluni.  (Cfr.  '  "^ 
ftom  ttiB  Ouort<r/«  .Bf -'"''  "'•  n""  > 

"  The  aonrH  (Sr  IB 
raentot  tbe  conKloner 
the  Doval  foreign  formi 
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1863bjDr.  Thomson,  on  the  ^toiiinj  Worh  of  Christ;  since  which 
time  onl;f  two  courses,  those  of  Mr.  Maosel,  1858,  on  The  Limits 
of  Religiovt  Thought;  and  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  1859,'*  on  The 
Historical  Endences  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture,  have  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  tJie  one  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  studied  on  its 
psjchologieal  side,  the  other  to  the  historical  evidences. 

Among  isolated  works  on  evidences  not  forming  parta  of  agen- 
eral  series,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection  without  ant'airness.  We 
can  only  cite  a  few,  premising  that  silence  in  reference  to  the  rest 
is  not  to  be  considered  to  be  censare,  nor  to  mark  the  want  of  a 
cordial  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  utility  of  many  smaller 
works  of  evidences  in  the  present  day,  dictated  by  deep  love  fm- 
Christ;  whose  authors,  thongh  omitted  in  this  humble  record, 
have  their  reward  in  being  instruments  of  religious  usefulness  by 
means  of  their  works,  and  are  doubtless  not  unnoticed  by  a  merci- 
ful Saviour,  who  looks  down  with  love  on  all  who  strive  to  spread 
his  truth. 

The  following  seem  to  merit  notice.  First,  the  arguments  In 
favour  of  natural  reii^on,  drawn  from  physical  science,  stated  in 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  analogous  to  the  earlier  works  of  Der- 
ham  and  Paley;  the  connection  of  science  with  revelation,  in  Car- 
dinal Wiseman's  Lectures  delivered  in  Rome,  3d  ed.  1842,  (which 
are  a  little  obsolete,  but  very  masterly ;)  several  works  by  Dr. 
M'Cosh,  DMne  Government,— 2)/pical  Form,  &o.  in  which  the 
author  takes  a  large  view  of  the  world,  andoftfie  province  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  the  scheme  of  general  truth,  founded  mainly  on 
Butler;  also  a  work  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  Modern  Atheism,  valuable 
for  its  literary  materials  as  much  as  for  its  argument;  and  of  T. 
Erskine  on  the  Internal  Evidences,  1821.  The  Bampton  Lectures 
of  Mr.  Miller  in  1817  also  deserve  to  he  singled  out  as  a  thought- 
ful and  original  exhibition  of  the  ailment  in  one  branch  of  the 
internal  evidence ;  The  Divine  Authority  of  Scripture  <mertedfrom 
it»  aSaptation  to  the  real  state  of  hwnan  nature;  also  Ifr.  Davison's 
Warlurtfin  Lectures  on,  Prophecy,  1835.  Among  works  directed 
to  special  subjects,  we  ought  to  specify.  The  Restoration  of  Belief 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  intended  indirectly  against  speculations  such 
fls  those  of  the  Tiibingen  school ;  and  an  able  and  thoughtful  work 
on  the  subject  of  the  superhuman  character  of  Christ,  The  Christ 
offfistory,  by  Mr.  Young;  also  E.  Miall's  Bases  of  Belief;  with 
the  two  Burnett  Prize  Essays  by  Thompson  and  TuUoek;  and  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  viz.  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 
and  Letters  ofR  H.  Greyson,  by  H.  Rogers,  constructed  however 
partly  oa  the  argument  of  the  dilemma."  The  replies  written  to 
Fasays  and  Reviews,  especially  Aids  to  Faith,  ought  to  be  added. 

We  have  reserved  for  separate  mention  one  work,  which  as- 

louEh  itlrecled  to  a  diffiTPiil 
rore1i!ii  Iheoli^nne. 
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cend3  to  the  philosophy  of  the  religious  question,  Mr.  Maiisel's 
Bampton  Lectures,  1858,  The  Limits  of  Meligioua  Thought,  he- 
cause  it  is  a  work  which  is  valuable  for  its  method,  even  if  the 
reader  differs  (as  the  author  of  these  lectures  does  in  some  re- 
6i)ects)  from  the  pliilosophical  principles  maintained,  or  occasion- 
aJiy  even  from  the  results  attained.*'  It  is  an  attempt  to  recon- 
struct tlie  argument  of  Butler  from  the  subjective  side.  As  Butlor 
allowed  that  the  difficulties  which  are  in.  revealed  religion  are 
equally  applicable  to  natural ;  eo  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  mind  feels  in  reference  to  religion  are 
parallel  to  those  which  are  felt  by  it  in  reference  to  philosophy. 
Since  the  lime  of  Kant  a  subjective  tone  has  passed  over  philoso- 
phy. The  phenomena  are  now  studied  in  the  mind,  not  in  nature ; 
in  our  mode  of  viewing,  not  in  the  object  riewed.  And  hence 
Butler's  argument  needed  reconstructing  on  its  psychological  side. 
Mr.  Hansel  has  attempted  to  effect  this;  and  the  book  must  al- 
ways in  this  respect  have  a  value,  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  its  principles  and  results.  Even  if 
the  details  were  wrong,  the  method  would  be  correct,  of  studying 
psychology  before  ontolc«y ;  of  finding  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
not,  as  Leibnitz  attempted,  objectively  in  a  theodicee,  but  subjec- 
tively, by  the  analysis  of  the  reli^ons  faculties;  learning  the 
length  of  the  sounding-line  before  attempting  to  fathom  the  ocean. 

These  remarks  must  suffice  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Evi- 
dences in  England.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  those  which 
existed  in  France;  which  will  be  still  more  brief,  because  the 
works  are  considered  to  be  of  small  general  value,  at  least  they 
have  not  a  general  reputation. 

2.  The  Frbnoh  wokks  op  kvidekob.- — In.  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centurywemeetwith  Pascal  and  Hnet;  botli  of  them, 
metaphysically  speaking,  sceptics,  who  disbelieved  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  finding  truth  apart  from  revelation ;  "  and  with  whom  there- 
fore the  object  of  evidences  was  to  silence  doubt  rather  than  to 
remove  it.  (On  Pascal,  see  Rogers's  Easayg,  Essay  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Eemme,  January  1847;  and  on  Huet,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarkrly  Reoiew,  No.  194,  September  1S65,  and  the 
reference  pven  p.  19.  Also  see  Houtterille,  introduction  to  La 
Religion  Chretimne  prowoee  par  des  FaiU,  1722.) 

Among  the  Roman  catholics,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
were  the  following:  LeVassor(tlT18);  thetwoLamyt  1710andl5, 
and  Denyse ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Houtteville,  whose  pre- 
face to  his  own  work,  anhistorical  view  of  evidences  and  attacks  to 
his  own  time,  has  bcenjustnamed;  Bonnet;  D'Aguesseau, +1751; 
and  Bergier  T  1790 :  and  among  the  Protestants,— Abbadie,  1 1737 ; 
and  Jacquelot,  + 1708 ;  nearly  all  of  whom  are  treated  of  by  Tho- 
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luck  ( YeTm.  Schr.  i.  p.  28)  and  Valch  (^Bibl.  Theol.  Sel.  ch.  v.  sect. 
6).  So^eral  more  Till  be  found  m  the  Bemonstrationi  Ennnge- 
Uques;  among  which  are  Choiseul  dii  Plessis,  Praslin,  Polignac, 
De  Bernis,  Buffier,  Tournemiiie,  and*  Gerdil ;  tlie  Lives  of  several 
of  whom  are  in  the  Biographie  Unioerielle. 

Thoi^h  some  of  these  were  men  whose  works  were  of  ordi- 
nary respectability,  they  were  hy  no  means  a  match  in  greatness 
for  the  intellectnal  giants  who  prostituted  their  powers  on  behalf 
ofnnbelief;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  prize  essay  had  been 
offered  for  a  work  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  no  work  Avas  deemed 
worthy  of  it.  [Misou,  SUtory  of  Europe,  i.  180.)  Since  the 
heginning  of  the  present  centnry,  however,  there  has  been  a 
change.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  line  of  arguTiient 
adopted,  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  put  forward,  and  the 
ability  of  the  minds  that  have  given  espresision  to  it,  is  undoubted. 
Chateaubriand  may  be  considered  as  the  first  who,  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  tastes  and  wants  of  modem  society,  tried  to  show 
not  only  the  compatibility  of  Christianity  with  them,  but  that  the 
perfection  of  society  was  only  realized  in  it.  The  work  of  the 
Christian  labourers  who  had  to  bring  back  France  to  Christianity 
was  hard.  It  was  not  the  apologist,  acting,  as  in  England,  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  powerful  church  against  the  Deist,  wlio 
was  maldng  an  attack  on  it;  but  it  was  a  weak  and  feeble  minor- 
ity acting  agiunst  a  powerful  mass  of  educated  intellect.  The 
apoiopsts  were  indirectly  aided  by  philosophy.  The  philosopliers 
did  not  aim  primarily  at  religious  truth,  and  we  have  had  reason 
to  take  exception  to  many  of  thgir  views;  yet  they  rekindled  in 
Fi-anoe  the  elements  of  natural  religion,  on  whici)  the  Christians 
then  proceeded  t^i  base  revealed.  The  works  of  Jules  Simon  we 
the  highest  espi-ession  of  it.    (See  Note  44.) 

The  school  of  evidences  that  has  existed,  haa  been  the  church 
school  of  De  Maistre,  already  described.  (See  Note  45,  and  the 
references  given  tliere.)  With  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the 
writers  of  ^e  fifteenth  age,  they  have  directed  their  efforts  to  re- 
establish the  catholic  church  as  the  condition  of  re-establishing 
the  Christian  religion.  To  this  we  have  already  taken  exception. 
Lecture  VH.  p.  3O0 ;  and  the  remarks  there  given  may  suffice  in 
reference  to  the  movement.  Yet  the  literary  appreciation  of  the 
line  of  argument  used  by  the  older  apologists,  is  perceptible  in  the 
large  publication  of  Migne,  already  named. 

The  other  attempt  in  France  to  re-establish  Christianity  by 
Protestant  apologists,  noticed  in  Lecture  VII.  p.  304,  of  which  the 
ablest  was  Vinet,  is  rather  directed  against  rktionalism  than 
^jainst  full  anbelief ;  and  aims  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  rationnUst 
argument,  and,  while  accepting  its  premises  deny  its  conclusions. 
(On  Vinet,  see  Note  4fl,)  The  problem  which  is  now  before  the 
apologists  is,  not  to  show  that  OhnstiamtT  is  not  imposture,  bnt 
rather  that  it  is  not  merely  philosophy  (Compare  the  remarks 
of  Strauss,  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  Eeimarus,  alluded  to  in 
Note  29.  p.  437). 
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w  only  remains  tLe  history  of  Apologetic  in  Ger- 


3  Thb  Gbemasworeb  oj  evidesck.-As  early  m  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  attention  of  Kortholt  direct- 
ed to  Spinoza ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  we  see,  in 
the  Brand  attempt  of  Leibnitz  to  find  a  philosophy  of  rehpon ;  m 
Haller  1706-Y7;  in  Euler,  1747,  (for  which  see  Tboluok,  V.  Schr. 
ii  311-362  together  witli  a  list  of  others  there  given,)  a  proof  of 
the  attention  which  the  Evidonoes  received.  The  eJ^tence  of 
works  like  J.  A.  Fahricias's  Delectus  Argitmentomm,  1735 ;  Kei- 


mannns,  Hiitmia  Atheismi,  1735 ;  Buddeus,  De  Atheismo,  1737 ; 
Stapfer,  ImL  Tkeol.  FoCem.  1752;  as  well  as  the  attention  shown 
by  the  hibliographera,  Pfaff,  Walch,  Fahncius,  to  the  literature  of 


Evidences,  is  a  proof  of  the  same  fact.  .    t.     i     j 

The  replies  were  stUl  directed  against  Deism,  as  in  Jingland  or 
France  It  is  not  till  later  in  the  century  that  rationalism  ap- 
pears. -When  however  it  arose,  writers  were  not  wanting  who 
opposed  it.  The  history  of  the  German  theology  has  been  treated 
so  largely  in  Lectures  VI.  and  VIL  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
dicate the  steps.  The  early  deistic  rationalism  of  Eeimarus  and 
LesHing  met  its  opponents  in  contemporary  writers  named  in  the 
notes  to  Lecture  VI.  The  critical  rationalisia  of  Eichhorn  and 
Panlus  was  really  answered  by  the  later  critics,  as  was  shown 
when  we  noticed  that  criticism  gradually  abandoned  their  view, 
and  rescued  itself  from  their  extravagant  opinions  (p.  257  seq.), 
while  the  dogmatic  rationalism  which  was  coDnected  with  it  was 
diMiersed  by  the  discussion  on  the  province  of  the  Bupematnrid 
already  described  (p.  418).  In  the  present  century  the  aspect  of 
the  attack  and  of  the  defence  has  changed.  The  question  had  been 
as  to  the  esistenoe  of  the  supernatural. 

In  the  present  the  question  has  been,  If  the  supernatural  be 
admitted,  what  is  the  capacity  of  man  to  discover  it  by  the  light 
of  feeling  or  reason  respectively,  without  revelation?  Iberetore, 
while  in  the  last  century  it  was  important  to  show  that  the  super- 
natural exists,  and  that  the  religion  that  taught  it  was  not  decep- 
tion ■  in  the  present  the  cndeavonr  has  been,  to  bring  men  from 
the  supernatural  to  the  biblical,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  a  mere  mistake.  Thus  they  have  been 
led  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural ;  from  the  supernatu- 
ral to  the  revealed ;  from  tlie  ideal  to  the  historic."  The  steps  ol 
this  process  in  the  present  century  have  been  twofold:— the  phil- 
osophical Christianity  of  Schleiermacher,  and  the  revival  of  bibli- 
cal relipon.  Neander  has  been  already  adduced  (p.  364)  as  the 
type  of  the  Christian  movement  which  sought  to  unite  the  two : 
wishing  to  appropriate  that  which  he  believed,  he  strove  to  pre- 
sent Christianity  as  the  hishest  form  of  the  religious  life ;  as  a  lite 
based  on  a  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  itself  being  based  on  a  revealed 

35  Tho  anti-9lrauMlan  LUeralute  described  In  Nole  58  la  an  iUnsmiion  of  the 
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history.  It  must  suffice  thus  to  have  indicated,  witJiout  tracing 
into  detail,  the  apologetic  literature  which  has  heen  partly  named 
in  the  Notes  of  the  lectures,  and  may  be  found  by  consulting  the 
references  there  given. 

In  all  ages  the  pui'pose  of  Evidences  has  been  conviction  ;  to 
offer  the  means  of  proof  either  by  philosophy  or  by  fact.  In  ar- 
guing with  the  heathen  in  the  first  age,  the  former  plan  was 
a,dopted;  the  schoolof  Alexandria  trying  to  lead  men  to  Christian- 
ity as  the  highest  philosophy;  in  the  middle  ages  the  same  meth- 
od WES  adopted  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  bnt  with  the  alter- 
ation that  the  philosophy  was  one  of  form,  not  matter.  In  the 
later  middle  ages  the  appeal  was  to  the  Church :  in  the  early  con- 
tests with  the  Deists  to  the  authority  of  rfason,  and  to  the  Bible 
reached  by  means  of  this  process;  in  the  later,  to  the  Bible  reach- 
ed through  history  and  fk;t :  in  opposing  the  French  infidelity  the 
appeal  was  (hiefly  to  authority;  in  the  early  German  the  appeal 
was  the  same  as  in  England;  in  the  later  German  it  has  been  a  re- 
turn in  spirit  to  that  of  the  early  fathers,  or  of  the  English  apolo- 
^sts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  based  on  a  deeper  philosophy ; 
an  appeal  to  feeling  or  intuition,  and  not  to  reflective  reason ;  and 
through  these  ultimately  to  the  Bible, 


The  subject  of  the  history  of  inspiration  lias  been  named  both 
in  Lect.  III.  and  VIII.  It  may  be  useful  therefore  to  point  out 
the  sources  for  the  study  of  it. 

The  history  of  it  is  briefly  sketched  in  Hagenhach's  Doffmen- 
ge»chidtte,  §82, 121, 161,  248,  202,  A  valuable  catena  of  passages 
relative  to  the  primitive  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  given  in  Mr. 
Westcott's  IfttriMivctum  to  the  Gotpeh,  Appendix  B.  second  edi- 
tion, 186J);  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  to  more  recent  peri- 
ods in  Dr.  Lee'a  important  work  on  Inspiration,  especially  in  Ap- 
Eendices  0  and  G ;  and  in  Tholack's  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  trans- 
ited in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July  1864. 

It  appears  that  the  theories  held  respecting  inspiration  in  dif- 
ferent ages  may  be  arranged  under  three  classes : 

1.  The  hehef  in  a  full  inspiration  was  held  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  the  few  exceptions  observable  in  occasional  remarks 
of  Origen,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia,  and  Euthjmius  Ziga- 
benus  (in  the  twelfth  century). 

3.  Traces  after  a  time  begin  to  appear  of  a  disposition,  (n)  to 
admit  that  the  inspiration  ought  to  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
the  proper  material  of  the  revelation,  viz.  religion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  firmly  the  full  inspiration  of  the  religious 
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474  »TOTE  69.  ILect.  VIII. 

elements  of  scripture.  This  tiew  occurs  in  tte  allusions  of  the 
writers  just  named,  and  existed  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  in  the 
Helmstadt  aohool  of  Calixt  in  Grcrmany,  and  the  Saumur  school 
of  Amyrault,  Cameron,  and  Pla«£Bus,  in  France ;  and  is  stated  de- 
cidedly hy  a  series  of  writers  in  the  English  church.  Some  of  the 
latter  go_so  fer  as  to  avow,  (0)  that  the  value  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment m  the  revelation  would  not  be  lesseaed  if  errors  wore  ad- 
mitted in  the  scientific  and  miscellaneous  matter  which  accom- 
panies it.  This  admission  increased  after  the  speculations  of 
Spinoza  and  the  pressure  of  the  Deist  ohjections. 

3.  A  third  theory  was  suggested  hy  Maimonides,  which  was  re- 
vived by  Spinoza,  and  lias  been  held  among  many  of  the  rational- 
ists in  Germany,  and  has  lately  appeared  in  English  literature : 
this  theory  is,  tliatthe  book  does  not,  even  in  its  religious  element, 
differ  in  kind  from  other  boolss,  but  only  in  degree.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  a  wide  chasm  separates  this  view  from  either  of  those 
named  under  the  second  head ;  the  only  point  in  common  being, 
that  in  all  alilte  the  writers  agree  that  the  nature  of  inspiration 
must  be  learned  from  esperience,  and  not  be  determined  antece- 
dently by  our  own  notions  of  optimism,  without  examining  the 
real  contents  of  revelation.  Coleridge  would  by  many  be  consid- 
ered to  give  expression  to  this  third  theory  in  his  Confemons  of 
an  Inquiring  Spirit.  Perhaps  however  he  hovered  between  it 
and  the  one  previously  named ;  being  anxions  rather  to  identify 
inspiration  psychologically  with  one  form  of  the  NoCt  or  "  Rea- 
Bon,"  than  theologically  to  confound  the  material  of  revelation 
with  truth  acquired  by  natural  means. 

It  is  not  tlie  pnrpose  of  this  note  to  discuss  the  trne  view  of 
inspiration ;  but  merely  to  state  the  historic  facts.  The  writer 
may  however  be  allowed  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  implied 
in  tlie  preface,  that  he  dissents  entirely  from  the  third  of  these 
views.  To  him  there  seems  evidence  for  believing  that  the  dog- 
matic teachbg  implied  on  religions  subjects  in  holy  scripture  is  a 
communication  of  supernatural  truth,  miraculously  revealed  from 
the  world  invisible.    Cfr.  p.  29. 

On  the  subject  of  inspiration,  in  addition  to  the  works  above 
named,  instruction  will  be  derived  from  the  sources  indicated  in 
the  Essay  on  Inspiration  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  1785,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
5  and  469 ;  and  from  Dean  Harvey  Goodwin's  Hulsean  Lectures, 
first  course,  lectures  vii.  and  viii.  The  first  of  the  above-named 
views  is  stated  in  Ganssen's  work  on  Theoprwuatie,  and  on  the 
Canon ;  the  third  in  Morell's  Philoscyihy  o/Religton,  c.  iv ;  and 
in  the  first  tJiree  essays  of  Scherer's  Melanges  de  Grit.  Sdigiense. 

A  list  of  those  theologians  who  have  held  the  second  class  of 
views  above  named,  together  with  the  extracts  from  their  writ- 
ings, is  given  by  Dr.  8.  Davidson  in  his  Facta,  Statements,  &e.  aon- 
cemingfol.  ii.  of  ed.  x,  of  Rome' i  Introduction,  1857;  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  his  defence  of  Dr.  R.  Williams,  1862,  has  quoted  some 
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of  the  same  passages,  and  added  a  few  more  (i>i°/.  pp.  127-160.") 
As  the  reader  was  referred  hither  from  Lecture  III.  p.  114.  for  the 

firoof  of  the  assertion  there  made,  that  this  theory  had  been  large- 
y  held  in  the  last  century  in  England,  it  seems  fair  here  to  add 
the  references.  At  the  same  time  this  list  is  not  given  with  the 
view  of  endorsing  the  views  of  these  writers,  but  merely  to  prove 
the  aceuraoy  of  the  assertion  in  the  text  of  Lectures  III.  and  VUI. 

Among  English  divines,  those  who  have  asserted  the  form  of 
the  theory  named  ahove  as  No.  2  a,  are,  Howe  (Div.  Author,  of 
Scripture,  lecture  viii.  and  is.);  Bishop  Williams  {Boyle  Leot. 
serm.  iv.  pp.  188,  4) ;  Burnet  (Article  vi.  p.  157.  Osford  ed.  1814) ; 
Lowth  {find,  of  Div.  Auth.  and  Impir.  of  Old  and  New  Teita- 
men(,  p.  45  seq.) ;  Hey  (Theol.  Zect.  i.  90);  'Watson  (Fratta,  iv. 
446) ;  Bishop  Law  {Theory  of  Religion) ;  Tomline  {Theology,  i. 
21);  IJr.  J.  Barrow  (/>J8S£ria(iiMi»,  1819,  fourth  Diss.);  DeanOony- 
heare  {Theohg.  Leet.  p.  186) ;  Bishop  Hinds  (Inwir.  of  Script,  pp. 
ISl,  2);  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  (lect,  ^m.  on  Mideneei,  i.  609); 
Parry  (Inq.  into  Iffat.  ofln^.  ofApoat.  pp.  26,  27) ;  Bishop  Blom- 
field  {Leet.  on,  Acta  v.  88-90). 

AJnong  those  who  have  gone  so  far  aa  to  hold  the  form  of  the 
theory  ahove  given  as  No.  3  &,  are,  Baxter  {Method.  Theol.  Chr. 
partiii.  ch.  sii.  9.4.;  Tillotson  (TToris,  foL  iii.  p.  449.  serm.  168); 
Doddridge  (on  Insptr^ ;  Warburton  {Doctr.  qf  Grace,  hoot  i.  oh. 
vii;  Bishop  Horaley  {aerm.  39  oa  Eco.  xii.  7.  toI.  iii.  p.  175); 
Bishop  Randolph  {Rem.  on  MichaelU  InProd.  pp.  15,  16) ;  Paley 
{Evidence  of  CArittianitf,  part  iii.  ch.  ii) ;  Wiiately  (Ess.  on  Diff. 
m  St.  Paiil,  Ess.  i.  and  ix ;  Sermons  on  lyUtiaU,  p.  90 ;  Peeul.  of 
Chri»tian.i^^,p.^%^)\  Hftmpden(aimpto»iM(.  pp. 301,2) ;  Thirl- 
wall  (Schleiermaclier's  iuie,  Introd.  p.  15) ;  Bishop  Heber  (Bampt. 
Lect.  viii.  p.  577) ;  Thomas  Scott  (Estay  on  Impir.  p.  3) ;  Br.  Pye 
Smith  (Script,  and  (hoi.  276,  237.  third  ed.) ;  Dean  Alford  (Pro- 
leg,  to  Gosp.  ed.  1869)  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  §  22." 

It  will  be  observed  however,  that  both  these  classes  of  writers 
are  separated  by  a  chasm  from  those  which  belong  to  the  third 
class  above  named;  inasmuch  as  they  hold  inspiration  to  be  not 
only  miraculona  in  origin,  but  different  in  liind  from  even  the 
highest  forms  of  unassisted  human  hitelligence. 

"  Dr.  Pueey  flleo.  In  )ii»  Hist.  Inq.  on  German  Theol.  V-  2.  eli.  V,  quoted  many 
noMBZM  UlUBtHitlve  uf  Iho  hisiory  of  the  mmt  fact.  He  has.  however,  HUbse- 
anenfly  dlsBVoned  all  concnnsnco  in  the  opInionB  of  the  «tile»  cited. 

"  AmonB  -wriiers  who  lived  aarller  Xtaa  the  perlodi  oHnded  lo  In  the  paesaBe" 
of  LeeWreTlII.  and  VIIL,  the  ftUoiirlng  aro  also  ofted  In  tha  works  before  named; 
Origan  (OunoL  *i  JOaai.  li.  161  ad.  HaeO;  Jeromo  fOmwft.  *n  6oi  m.  vol.  It)  ; 
AnHOBtln  UnJoan.  iv.  1);  Zolngllui  (*Si*l-H«  Uderi,  tl.  247);  Calvin  (ti™m 
miS*r.  ii  -a.  Kom.  iii.  i.  Rom.  U.  S)j  Buillnsfer  (oa  1  C?or.  x.  8),  CaaloLllo  iD-ll. 
U.  de  meet,  on  Rom.  1x1.  Ersmna  (on  Matt  111;  QtoWaa  (Tai pro  Pac.  art.  da 
Om.  Script-y.  Epiaoopins  a»st.  Thiol.  Iv.  %  1).  Paeeages  of  Hooker  and  tJhlUing- 
worth  were  alao  ciledljy  Mr.  Stephen. 
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